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KENNETT, BASIL (1674-1715), mis- 
‚cellaneous writer, born at Postling, Kent, on 
21 Oct. 1674, was younger brother of White 
Kennett [q. v.], bishop of Peterborough. He 
was educated under the care of his brother 
at Bicester grammar school and in thefamily 
‘of Sir William Glynne at Ambrosden, Ox- 
fordshire. In 1689 he entered St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, under the tuition of his brother, 
who wasthen vice-principal. In 1690 he was 
elected scholar of Corpus Christi College as 
a native of Kent, and graduated B.A. in 
1693, M.A. in 1696. In 1697 he became 
fellow and tutor of Corpus. His learning 
and amiable qualities won him the regard of 
all parties. In 1706 he was appointed chap- 
lain to the British factory at Leghorn, being 
the first to fill that office, and received the 
- degree of B.D. by decree of convocation. He 
was at first much harassed by the Inquisition, 
and had to seek the intervention of the Eng- 
lish government. Il-health, caused by the 
‚climate and his dislike of exercise, obliged him 
to resign, and he preached for the last time 
on8Jan.1712-13. Hereturned home by way 
of Florence, Rome, and Naples, and through 
France, collecting books, seulpture, and curi- 
osities. le resumed residence at Corpus 
Christi in 1714, became D.D., and during the 
same year was elected president of his college, 
although he was ‘even then,’ as Hearne says, 
‘very sickly.” He died of slow fever on 3 Jan. 
1714-15 (Rawil. M'S. C.915), and was buried 
in the college chapel. 

Kennett was author of: 1. “Roms® An- 
tiquse Notitia, or the Antiquities of Rome. 
. .. To which are prefixed two Essays con- 
cerning the Roman Learning andthe Roman 
Edueation,’ 8vo, London, 1696. This work, 
which passed through many editions, is dedi- 
‚cated to the Duke of Gloucester, A Dutch 
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translation by W. Sewel appeared in pt. ii. of 
Seine’s ‘Beschryving van Ouden Niew Rome,’ 
fol. 1704. 2. “The Lives and Characters of 
the Ancient Grecian Poets,’ 2 pts. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1697, also dedicated tothe duke. 3. A 
Brief Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, ac- 
cording to Bishop Pearson, in a new method,’ 
8vo, 1705; other editions 1721 and 1726. 
4. ‘An Essay towards a Paraphrase on the 
Psalms in Verse, with a Paraphrase on the 
Third Chapter of the Revelations,’ 8vo, 1706. 
5. ‘Sermons preached. ..to a Society of 
British Merchants in Foreign Parts,’ 8vo, 
London, 1715; 2nd edit., as “Twenty Ser- 
mons,’ 1727. 

Among the Lansdowne MSS. are the fol- 
lowing works by Kennett: 1. “Poem to 
Queen Anne’ (MS. 722, £.1).. 2. “Collec- 
tions on various subjeets’ (MSS. 924-34). 
3. ‘Oratio’ (MS. 927, £. 19). 4, “Lives-of 
the Latin Poets’ (MS. 930). 5. “Letters to 
S. Blackwell’ (MS. 1019). 6. “Notes on the 
Church Catechism’ (MS. 1043). 7. ‘Notes 
on the New Testament’ (MS. 1044), 

He translated from the French: 1. Bishop 
Godeau’s ‘Pastoral Instructions for an An- 
nual Retirement of Ten Days’ [anon.], 8vo, 
1703; another edition in “A Plea for Seasons 
of Spiritual Retirement,’ 1860. 2. Pascal’s 
‘ Thoughts upon Religion’ [anon.], 8vo, 1704; 
other editions 1727 and 1741. 3. La Pla- 
cette’s “The Christian Casuist,’ 8vo, 1705. 
4. * Polities in Select Discourses of Monsieur 
Balzac which he called his Aristippus,’ 8vo, 
1709, with a preface by White Kennett. 
5. “The Whole Critical Works of Monsieur 
Rapin,’8vo, 1716. He also helped to trans- 
late Puffendorf’s “Of the Law of Nature and 
Nations,’ fol. 1710 (1729 and 1749), and 
translated Horace’s Art of Poetry’ (Brit. 
Mus. MS. Addit. 28726, f. 173). Hearne 
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states, on the authority of James Tyrrell, 
that the third volume of White Kennett’s 
“History of England,'fol. 1706, was in reality 
the work of Basil Kennett. 

Kennett likewise edited Bishop Vida’s 
‘ Poetica,’ 8vo, 1701. 

[Biographia Britanniea; Lansd. MSS. 987 
f. 363, 989 £. 156; Hearne’s Notes and Col- 
lections (Oxf. Hist. Soe.), i. 286, 295, 311, 332, 
ii. 179, 234.] GG 


KENNETT, WHITE, D.D. (1660-1728), 
bishop of Peterborough, born in the parish 
of St. Mary, Dover, on 10 Aug. 1660, was 
son of Basil Kennett, M.A., rector of Dim- 
church and vicar of Postling, Kent, by his 
wife Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas White, 
a wealthy magistrate and master-shipwright 
of Dover. After receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation at Elham and Wye, he was placed at 
Westminster ‘above the curtain,’ or in the 
upper school; but as he was suffering from 
small-pox at the period of the election of 
scholars on the foundation, his father re- 
called him home. After his recovery he spent 
a year at Beaksbourne, in the family of Mr. 
Tolson, whose three sons he taught ‘with 
great content and success.” He was entered 
a batler or semi-commoner of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, in June 1678, being placed 
under the tuition of Andrew Allam [gq. v.] 
According to Hearne he ‘sometimes waited 
on Dr. Wallis to church with his skarlett,’ 
and performed other menial oflices ( Remarks 
and Colleetions, 1. 311), but, on the other 
hand, he associated with the gentlemen-com- 
moners. While an undergraduate he began 
his career as a writer by publishing anony- 
mously, just before the assembling of parlia- 
ment at Oxford on 21 March 1680-1, “A 
Letter from a Student at Oxford to a Friend 
in the Country, concerning the approaching 
Parliament, in vindication of his Majesty, 
the Church of England, and the University.’ 
The whig party endeavoured to discover the 
author, with a view to his punishment, but 
the sudden dissolution of the parliament put 
an end to the incident and occasioned the 
publication of Kennett’s second piece, ‘A 
‘Poem to Mr. E. L. on his Majesty’s dissolv- 
ing the late Parliament at Oxford,’ 28 March 
1681. About this period Kennett was in- 
troduced to Anthony & Wood, who employed 
him in collecting epitaphs and notices of 
eminent Oxford men. In his diary, 2 March 


1681-2, Wood notes that he had directed five 


shillings to be given to Kennett ‘for pains he 
hath taken for me in Kent.’ On 2 May 1682 
Kennett graduated B.A. (Cat. of Oxford 
Graduates, 1851, p. 381), and next year pub- 
lished a version of Erasmus’s ‘Moriee En- 








comium,’ under the title of “Wit against 
Wisdom : or a Panegyric upon Folly,’ 1683, 
8vo. In the following year he contributed 
the life of Chabrias to the edition of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, ‘ done into English by several 
hands’ He commenced M.A. on 22 Jan. 
1684, and having taken holy orders he be- 
came curate and assistant to Samuel Black- 
well,B.D., vicar and schoolmaster of Bicester, 
Oxfordshire. Sir William Glynne, bart., pre- 
sented him in September 1685 to the neigh- 
bouring vicarage of Ambrosden (KENNEIT, 
Parochial Antiquities, p. 676). Soon after- 
wards he published ‘ An Address of Thanks 
to a good Prince ; presented in the Panegyrie 
of Pliny upon Trajan, the best of Roman 
Emperors,’ London, 1686, 8vo, with a high- 
flown preface expressing his loyalty to the 
throne (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 441). 

Kennett’s political views were quickly 
modified by dislike of the ecclesiastical poliey 
of James II. He preached a series of dis- 
courses against “popery,' refused to read the 
‘ Declaration for Liberty of Conscience’ in 
1688, and acted with the majority of the 
elergy in the diocese of Oxford when they 
rejected an address to the king recommended 
by Bishop Parker. Hearne relates that at 
the beginning of the revolution Kennett lent 
Dodwell a manuscript treatise, composed by 
himself and never printed, offering arguments 
for taking the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy to William and Mary (Remarks and 
Collections, i. 71). Subsequently Kennett 
openly supported the cause of the revolution, 
and thereby exposed himselfto much obloquy 
from his former friends, who called him 
‘ Weathereock Kennett’ (Nıcmors, Lit. 
Aneed. ı. 393 n.) In January 1689, while 
shooting at Middleton Stoney, his gun burst 
and fraetured his skull. The operation of 
trepanning was successfully performed, but 
he was obliged to wear a large black patch of 
velvet on his forehead during the remainder 
of his life. 

After a few years’absence at Ambrosden he 
returned to Oxford as tutor and vice-principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, and in September 1691 
was chosen lecturer of St. Martin’s, commonly 
called Carfax, Oxford. He was also appointed 
a public lecturer in the schools, and filled the 
oflice of pro-proctor for two successive years. 
He proceeded B.D. on 5 May 1694 (cf. Zife 
of Wood, ed. Bliss, p. cxvü). In February 
1694-5 he was presented by William Cherry, 
esq., to the rectory of Shottesbrook, Berk- 
shire. He was created D.D. at Oxford on 
19 July 1700, and in the same year was pre- 
sented to the rectory of St. Botolph, Aldgate 
(NEWCoURT, Repertorium, i..917). He re- 
signed the vicarage of Ambrosden, and did 
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not obtain possession of St. Botolph’s without 
a lawsuit. On 15 Feb. 1701 he was installed 
in the prebend of Combe and Harnham, in 
the church of Salisbury (Le Nxvz, Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 665). 

Kennett’s historical and antiquarian re- 
searches had meanwhile procured him some 
reputation. From Dr. George Hickes [gq. v. 
‚(afterwards nonjuring bishop of Thetford), 
who lived for a time in- seclusion with him 
at Ambrosden, he received instruction in the 
Anglo-Saxon and other northern tongues. 
For several years the two scholars were on 
the most friendly terms, but eventually 
there was an open rupture between them, 
owing to religious and political differences. 
Kennett contributed a lifeof William Somner 
to the Rev. James Brome’s edition of that 
antiquary’s “Treatise ofthe Roman Ports and 
Forts in Kent’ (1693), and the biography was 
enlarged and reissued in Somner’s ‘Treatise of 
Gavelkind,’2nd edition 1726. Hisreputation 
as a topographerand philologist was enhanced 
by his‘ Parochial Antiquities attempted inthe 
History of Ambrosden, Burcester, and other 
adjacent parts in the counties of Oxford and 
Bucks, with a Glossary of Obsolete Terms,’ 
Oxford, 1695, 4to, dedicated to his patron, Sir 
"W.Glynne. A new edition, greatly enlarged 
from ‘the author’s manuscript notes, was 
issued at Oxford (2 vols. 1818, 4to) under 
the editorship of Bulkeley Bandinel. While 
engaged on this work the question of lay 
impropriations had come much under’ his 
notice, and he published ‘for the terror of 
evil-doers’ the “History and Fate of Sacri- 
lege, discovered by examples of Scripture, 
of Heathens, of Christians,’ London, 1698, 
' 8vo, written by Sir Henry Spelman in 1632, 
but omitted from the edition of that author’s 
‘ Posthumous Works.’ 

Kennett was now chaplain to Bishop Gar- 
diner of Lincoln, and on 15 May 1701 became 
archdeacon of Huntingdon. Thereupon he 
entered into the famous controversy with 
Atterbury about the rights of convocation, 
and ably supported Dr. Wake and Edmund 
Gibson in their contention that convocation 
hadfew inherent rights of independent action. 
In Warburton’s view, Kennett’s arguments 
were based on precedents, while Atterbury’s 
rested on principles. On Archbishop Tenison’s 
recommendation he was appointed in 1701 
one of the original members of the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
In a sermon preached in his parish church of 
Aldgate on 31 Jan. 1703-4, the fast day for 
the martyrdom of Charles I, Kennett ac- 
knowledged that there had been some errors 
in his reign, owing to a ‘“popish’ queen and 
a corrupt ministry, whose policy tended in 





the direction of an absolute tyranny. To 
correct exaggerated statements made about 
this sermon, Kennett printed it under the 
title of * A Compassionate Enquiry into the 
Causes of the Civil War,’ London (three 
editions), 1704, 4to. It elicited many angry 


‚replies from his high-church opponents, 


In 1704 he published ‘The Case of Im- 
propriations, and of the Augmentation of 
Vicarages, and other insufficient Cures, stated 
by History and Law, from the first Usurpa- 
tions of the Popes and Monks, toher Majesty’s 
Royal Bounty lately extended to the poorer 
Clergy of the Church of England.’ A copy 
of this work, bound in two vols., with eopious 
additions by the author, was formerly in the 
possession of Richard Gough, and is now in 
the Bodleian Library. In 1705 some book- 
sellers undertook a collection of the best 
works.on English history down to the reign 
of Charles II, and induced Kennett to write 
a continuation to the time of Queen Anne 
(Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 343). Al- 
though it appeared anonymously as the third 
volume of the “Compleat History of Eng- 
land,’ 1706, fol., the author’s name soon be- 
came known, and he was exposed to renewed 
attacks from his Jacobite enemies. A new edi- 
tion, with corrections, was published in 1719, 
but it was not until 1740 that there appeared 
Roger North’s “Examen, or an Inquiry into 
the Credit and Veracity of a pretended Com- 
plete History, viz. Dr. White Kennett’s “ His- 
tory of England.”’ His popularity at court 
wasincreased bythe published denunciations 
of his views, and he was appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to her majesty (cf. LUTTRELL, 
Brief Relation, vi. 207). He was installed in 
the deanery of Peterborough 21 Feb. 1707-8 
(BIkcH, Life of Tillotson, ed. 1753, p. 212; 
LUTTRELL, vi. 223, 254). A few days previ- 
ously he had been collated to the prebend 
of Marston St. Laurence, in the church of 
Lincoln. 

A sermon which he preached at the funeral 
of the first Duke of Devonshire on 5 Sept. 
1707, and which laid him open to the charge 
of encouraging a deathbed repentance, was 
published by Henry Hills, without a dedica- 
tion, in 1707. To.a second edition, published 
by John Churchill in 1708, with a dedication 
to William, second duke of Devonshire, was 
appended “Memoirs of the Family of Caven- 
dish,’ a separate edition of which was pub- 
lished by Hills in the same year. A new edi- 
tion of the sermon, with the author’s manu- 
script eorrections, was published by John 
Nichols in 1797, but very few copies were 
sold, and the remainder were destroyed by 
fire (Nıcmos, Lit. Anecd. i. 396 n.) The 
imputation against Kennett was fresh 5 the 
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memory of Pope when in the ‘Essay on 
Criticism’ he wrote: 

Then unbelieving priests reformed the nation, 
And taught more pleasing methods of salvation 
(see Jortin’s note, Pope, ed. Elwin, ii. 68, iii. 
329). Kennett’s subsequent preferment was 
naturally connected by his enemies with the 
strain of adulatory reference to the second 
duke with which the sermon coneludes. 

In 1707, desiring more leisure for study, 
he resigned the rectory of St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate, and obtained the less remunerative 
rectory of St. Mary, Aldermary, London. 
During this period he published numerous 
sermons, and his pen was actively engaged 
in support of his party. He zealously opposed 
the doctrine of the invalidity of lay baptism, 
and his answer to Dr. Sacheverell’s sermon 
preached before the lord mayor on 5 Nov. 
1709 raised a storm of indignation. In 1710 
he was severely censured for not joining in 
the congratulatory address of the London 
elergy to the queen, which was drawn up on 
the accession of the tories to oflice after 
Sacheverell’s trial. Kennett and others who 
declined to subscribe it were represented as 
enemies to the crown and ministry (cf. DYER, 
Newsletter, 4 Aug. 1710). Dr. Welton, 
reetor of Whitechapel, introduced into an 
altar-piece in his church a portrait of Kennett 
to represent Judas Iscariot (Zansdowne MS. 
702, f. 101; Suarpr, Short Remarks, p. 30). 
It was stated that the reetor had caused 
Kennett’s figure to be substituted for that of 
Burnet at the suggestion of the painter, who 
feared an action of scandalum magnatum if 
Burnet, were introduced. A print of the 
picture in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries is accompanied with these manuscript 
lines by Maittaire :— 

To say the pieture does to him belong, 

Kennett does Judas and the Painter wrong. 

False is the image, the resemblance faint: 

Judas compared to Kennett is a Saint. 


Multitudes of people visited the church daily 
to see the painting, but Compton, bishop of 
London, soon ordered its removal. For many 
years afterwards it is said to have orna- 
mented the high altar at St. Albans (NI- 
cHors, Lit. Aneed. viii. 369; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. iii, 409). 

In order to advance the interests of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, Kennett made a collection of 
books, charts, maps, and documents, with the 
intention of composing a “History of the 
Propagation of Christianity in the English- 
American Oolonies,’ and on the relinquish- 
ment of that project he presented his col- 
leetions to the corporation, and printed a 
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catalogue entitled ‘ Bibliothec® American 
Primordia,’ London, 1713, 4to, afterwards re- 
published with additions by Henry Homer the 
elder, 1789,4to. He also founded an antiqua- 
rian and historical library at Peterborough, 
and enriched the library of that church with 
some scarce books, including an abstract of 
the manuscript colleetions made by Dr. John 
Cosens, bishop of that see, and a copiously 
annotated copy of Gunton’s ‘History of 
Peterborough.” The collection, eonsisting of 
about fifteen hundred books and tracts, was 
placed in a private room at Peterborough, 
and a manuseript catalogue was drawn up 
and subsceribed “Index librorum aliquot ve- 
tustorum quos in commune bonum congessit 
W.K., Decan. Petriburg. mpcoxır.’ (NICHOLS, 
Lit. Anecd. i. 257). This library is now 
arranged in the chapel over the west porch 
of the cathedral. 

On 25 July 1713 Kennett was installed 
prebendary of Farrendon-ceum-Balderton at 
Lincoln. ‘He preached vehemently against 
the rebellion of 1715, and in the two follow- 
ing years warmly advocated the repeal of 
the acts against occasional conformity. In 
the Bangorian controversy he opposed the 
proceedings of convocation against Bishop 
Hoadly. By the influence of his friend Dr. 
Charles Trimnell, bishop of Norwich and 
afterwards of Winchester, he was appointed 
bishop of Peterborough; he was consecrated 
at Lambeth on 9Nov. 1718, and had permis- 
sion to hold the archdeaconry of Huntingdon 
and a prebend in Salisbury in commendam 
(Stuggs, Registrum Anglicanum,p.111). He 
died ten years later at his house in St. James’s 
Street, Westminster, on 19 Dec. 1728. He 
was buried in Peterborough Cathedral, where 
a marble monument with a brief Latin in- 
scription was erected to his memory (ef. 
NıcHots,. Lit. Anecd. ix. 319). 

He married first, on 6 June 1693, Sarah, 
only daughter of Robert and Mary Carver 
of Bicester (she died on 2 March 1695-4, 
sine prole) ; secondly, on 6 June 1695, Sarah, 
sister of Richard Smith, M.D., of London 
and Aylesbury (she died in August 1702); 
thirdly, in 1703, Dorcas, daughter of Thomas 
Fuller, D.D., rector of Wellinghale, Essex, 
and widow of Clopton Havers, M.D. By 
his second wife he had issue a son, White 
Kennett, who became rector of Burton-le- 
Coggles, Lincolnshire, and prebendary of 
Peterborough, Lincoln, and London, and 
died on 6 May 1740; and a daughter Sarah, 
who married John Newman of Shottes- 
brook, Berkshire, and died on 22 Feb. 1756. 
(HowARD, Miscellanea Genealogiea et He- 
raldica, new ser. ii. 287). Hearne, writing 
on 26 April 1707, says that Kennett’s ‘pre- 
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sent wife wears the breeches, as his haughty, 
insolent temper deserves’ ( Remains and Col- 
lections, 1. 9). 

His biographer, the Rev. William Newton, 
admits that hiszeal as a whig partisan some- 
times carried him to extremes, but he was 
very charitable, and displayed great modera- 
tion in his relations with the dissenters. 
He is now remembered chiefly as a pains- 
taking and laborious antiquary, especially 
in the department of ecclesiastical biography. 
The number of his works both in print and 
manuscript shows him to have been through- 
out his life a man of incredible diligence and 
application. He was always ready to com- 
municate the results of his researches to 
fellow-students. Probably his best-known 
work, apart from his ‘<Compleat History’ 
already noticed, was his ‘Register and 
Chronicle, Eeelesiastical and Civil: eontain- 
taining Matters of Fact delivered in the 
words of the most Authentick Books, Papers, 
and Records; digested in exact order of time. 
"With papers, notes, and references towards 
discovering and connecting the true History 
of England from the Restauration of King 
Charles IL, vol. i. (all published), London, 
1728, fol. The original materials for this 
valuable work are preserved in the British 
Museum among the Lansdowne MSS. 1002- 
1010. The manuscript volumes bring the re- 
gister t0 1679. The published volume begins 
with the Restoration, and only comes down 
to December 1662. 

Kennett published more than twelve sepa- 
rate sermons preached on publie occasions 
between 1694 and 1728, and others in sup- 
port of charity schools (cf. The Excellent 
Daughter, 1708; 11th edit. 1807) or of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(ef. sermon issued in 1712). His addresses 
to his clergy at Peterborough on his first 
visitation were issued in 1720. Kennett was 
also the author of the following, besides the 
works already noticed: 1. ‘ Remarks on the 
Life, Death, and Burial of Henry Cornish,’ 
London, 1699, 4to. 2.‘Ecelesiastical Synods, 
and Parliamentary Convocations in the 
Church of England, Historically stated, and 
justly Vindicated from the misrepresenta- 
tions of Mr. Atterbury,’ pt. i. London, 1701, 
8vo. 3. ‘An Occasional Letter, on the sub- 
ject of English Oonvocations,’ London, 1701, 
8vo. 4. “The History of the Convocation of 
the Prelates and Clergy of the Province of 
Öanterbury, summon’d to meet in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, London, on Feb. 6, 
1700. In answer to a Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion,’ London, 1702, 4to. 5. ‘An Account 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 





in Foreign Parts, establish’d by the Royal 
Charter of King William III, London, 1706, 
4to; translated into French by Claude Gro- 
tete de la Mothe, Rotterdam, 1708, 8yo. 
6. ‘The Christian Scholar, in Rules and 
Directions for Children & Youth sent to 
English Schools; more especially design’d 
for the poor boys taught & cloath’d by 
charity in the parish of St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate,’ London, 1708, 8vo; 5th edit. 1710, 
8vo; 14th edit. London, 1800, 12mo; 15th 
edit. in “The Christian Scholar,’ vol. vi. 1807, 
12mo; 20th edit. London, 1811, 12mo; new 
edit. London, 1836, 12mo. 7. * A Vindica- 
tion of the Church and Clergy of England 
from some late reproaches rudely and un- 
justly cast upon them,’ London, 1709, 8vo. 
8 “A true Answer to Dr. Sacheverell’s 
Sermon before the Lord Mayor, Nov. 5,1709. 
In a Letter to one of the Aldermen,’ Lon- 
don, 1709, 8vo. 9. “A Letter to Mr. Bar- 
ville upon occasion of his being reconciled to 
the Church of England,’ printed in “An Ac- 
count of the late Conversion of Mr. John 
Barville, alias Barton,’ London, 1710, 8vo. 
10. “A Letter, about a Motion in Convoca- 
tion, to the Rev. Thomas Brett, LL.D.,. Lon- 
don, 1712. 11. “A Memorial for Protestants 
onthe 5th of Novemb., containing a more full 
discovery of some particulars relating to the 
happy deliverance of King James I, and the 
three Estates of the Realm of England from 
the most traiterous and bloodyintended Mas- 
sacre by Gunpowder, anno 1605. Ina Letter 
to a Peer of Great-Britain,’ London, 1713. 
12. “A Letter to the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
concerning one of his predecessors, Bishop 
Merks; on occasion of a new volume [by 
George Harbin] for the Pretender, intituled 
The Hereditary Right of the Crown of Eng- 
land asserted,’ London, 1713, Svo (two edi- 
tions in one year); 4th edit. London, 1717, 
8vo. 13. ‘The Wisdom of Looking Back- 
wards to judge the better on one side and 
t’other; by the Speeches, Writings, Actions, 
and other matters of fact on both sides for the 
four last years,’ London, 1715, 8vo. 14. “A 
Second Letter tothe Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
upon the subject of Bishop Merks; by occa- 
sion ofseizing some Libels, particularly a Col- 
lection of Papers written by the late R. Reve- 
rend George Hickes, D.D., London, 1716,8vo. 
15. “A Third Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle, upon the subject of Bishop Merks; 
wherein the Nomination, Election, Investi- 
ture, and Deprivation of English Prelates are 
shew’d to have been originally constituted & 
govern’d by the Sovereign Power of Kings 
and their Parliaments . ... against the Pre- 
tensions of our new Fanaticks,’ London, 
1717, 8vo. This and the two. preceding 
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letters to the Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Wil- 
liam Nicholson, gave rise to a heated con- 
troversy. 16. ‘Dr. Snape instructed in some 
matters, especially relating to Convocations 
and Converts from Popery,' London, 1718, 
8vo. 17. ‘ An Historical Account of the Dis- 
eipline & Jurisdiction of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ 2nd edit. London, 1730, 8vo. 

Hearne published in his edition of Leland’s 
“ Itinerary’ (vol. vii. Pref. p. xvii) a letter 
from Kennett “concerning a passage’in vol. 
iv. ofthe same work (1711). Some manu- 
script verses by Kennett on ‘ Religious and 
Moral Subjects, translated from some of the 
chief Italian Poets, belonged to S. W. Rix 
in 1855, and manuscript notes by Kennett, 
written in a Bible, were printed in ‘Notes 
and Queries’ for 1885. Sir Walter Scott 
first printed, in his “Life of Swift, p. 137, 
from a manuscript in the British Museum, 
the well-known description by Kennett of 
Swift’s attendance in Queen Anne’s ante- 
chamber (November 1713). 

Many of Kennett’s manuseripts, which 
once formed part of the library of James 
West, president of the Royal Society, were 
purchased in 1773 by the Earl of Shelburne 
(afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), with 
whose collection they passed, in 1807, to 
the British Museum. T'hey are now num- 
bered 935-1041 in the Lansdowne collec- 
tion. Among them are: 1. ‘ Diptycha 
Ecclesiw Anglican®; sive Tabule Sacr® 
in quibus faeili ordine recensentur Archi- 
episcopi, Episcopi, eorumque Suffraganei, 
Vicarii Generales, et Cancellarii. Eccle- 
siarum insuper Cathedralium Priores, De- 
cani, Thesaurarii, Preecentores, Cancellarii, 
Archidiaconi, et melioris note Canonici 
continua serie deducti a Gulielmi I con- 
quzestu ad auspicata Gul. III tempora,’ 935. 
9. “Diaries and Accounts’ (chiefly common- 
place books), 936,937. 3. ‘An Alphabetical 
Catalogue of English Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans, Archdeacons, &e., from the 12th to 
the 17th century,’962. 4. “Biographical Me- 
moranda, many of them relating to the Eng- 
lish Olergy from 1500 to 1717, 978-87. 
5. “Materials for an Ecelesiastical History of 
England from 1500 to 1717 1021-4. 6. “Col- 
lections for a History ofthe Diocese of Peter- 
borough; with Partieulars of allthe Parishes 
in Northamptonshire,’1025-9. 7. ‘Notesand 
Memoranda of Proceedings in Parliament and 
Convocation,’ 1037. 8. ‘Collections for the 
Life of Dr. John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
with a Letter of Advice and Instruction to 
Dr. Samuel Knight [q. v.], by whom they 
were Digested and Published,’ 1030. 9. ‘Ma- 
terials relating to the History of Convoca- 
tions,’ 1031. 10. ‘Etymological Collections 
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of English Words and Provincial Expres- 
sions’ 1033. 11. “Letters to Bishop Kennett 
from Dorcas his wife, 1702-28,’ 1015. 

He also made copious annotations in an 
interleaved copy ofthe first edition of Wood’s 
‘ Athen» Oxonienses.” This copy was pur- 
chased by Richard Gough, from the library 
of James West, president of the Royal So- 
ciety, and it is now preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library. Kennett’s notes are incorpo- 
rated by Bliss in his edition of Wood. They 
consist chiefly of extracts from parish regis- 
ters and from other ecclesiastical documents‘ 
(Woop, Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, vol. i. Pref. 

1). 
E His portrait was engraved in mezzotint by 
Faber from life in 1719, and by J. Smith. 
There is also a portrait, engraved by James‘ 
Fittler, A.R.A., prefixed to the second edi- 
tion of the ‘ Parochial Antiquities. 


[Life (anon.), London, 1730, 8vo, by the Rev. 
William Newton, vicar of Gillingham, Dorset ; 
Short Remarks on some Passages in the Life of 
Dr. Kennett, by a Lover of Truth (J. Sharpe, 
M.A., eurate of Stepney), London, 1730, 8vo;' 
Wood's Athen& Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 792, 1003; 
Burnet’s Own Time, ii. 81; Gent. Mag. Ixxv. 971 
(and general index); Biog. Brit.; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd.; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit.; Gutch’s Collec- 
tanea Curicsa, ii. 403; Addit. MS. 5874, f. 49; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Nichols’s Atterbury, edit. 
1789-98, i. 114, 401,i1.145; Catalogue of MSS. 
in Univ. Libr. Cambridge; Hackman’s Cat. of 
Tanner MSS. p. 988; Walker’s Letters written 
by Eminent Persons, i. 224, ii. 62, 74, 108, 113; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Notes and Queries 
(general indexes); Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy); 
Georgian Era, 1.203; Hollis’s Memoirs, pp. 588, 
589.] T.C. 


KENNEY, ARTHUR HENRY (1776?- 
1855), controversialist, born in 1776 0r1777, 
was the youngest son of Edward Kenney, 
vicar-choral and prebendary of Cork, by Fran- 
ces, daughter of Thomas Herbert, M.P., of 
Muckross, co. Kerry (BURKE, Landed Gen- 
try, 1868, p. 686; Cotton, Fasti Ecel. Hibern. 
i. (1847), 221, 234). In 1790 he entered the 
university of Dublin, was elected a founda- 
tion scholar in 1793, and graduated B.A. in 
1795. In 1800 he proceeded M.A.,and was 
elected to a junior tellowship, which he va- 
cated in 1809 for- the college living of Kil-. 
macrenan, co. Donegal. He became B.D. in 
1806, and D.D. in 1812 (Dublin Graduates, 
1591-1868, p. 317). On 27 June 1812 he 
was instituted to the deanery of Achonry, 
which he resigned in May 1821 on becoming 
rector of St. Olave, Southwark (Corron, iv. 
105). He soon became popular among; his 
parishioners, but his living was eventually 
sequestered on account of pecuniary diflicul- 
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ties, and he was obliged to reside abroad: 
during the last ten years of his life. He 
died at Boulogne-sur-Mer on 27 Jan. 1855, 
aged 78. He was twice married, and had 
issue by both marriages. Under the initials 
of A. H. K., Kenney edited the fifth edition 
of Archbishop Magee’s ‘ Discourses on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sa- 
crifice,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1832. He also 
wrote a memoir of Magee prefixed to the lat- 
ter’s < Works,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1842. 

Kenney’s own writings are: 1. “An En- 
quiry concerning some of the Doctrines main- 
tained by the Church of Rome: in Answer 
to the Charge of Intolerance brought by 
Members of that Church against Members of 
the Church of England,’ 8vo, London, 1818. 
2. ‘Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1819. 3. ‘Facts and Documents illus- 
trative of the History of the Period immedi- 
ately preceding the Accession of William ILI, 
2... 8vo, London, 1827. 4. ‘The Dangerous 
Nature of Popish Power in these Countries, 
especially as illustrated from Awful Records 
of the Time of James the Second,’ &e., 8vo, 
London, 1839. 5. <A. Comment, Explana- 
tory and Practical, on the Epistles and Gos- 
pels for the Sundays of the Year, and on 
those for Holy Days immediately relating 
to Our Blessed Saviour,’ 2 vols. 12mo, Lon- 
‚don, 1842. 


[&ent. Mag. new ser. xliv. 544-5; Taylor’s 


Univ. of Dublin, pp. 445, 490; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
G.G. 


KENNEY, CHARLES LAMB (1821- 
1881), journalist and author, son of James 
Kenney [q. v.], dramatist, was born at Belle- 
vue, near Paris, 29 April 1821, and had 
Charles Lamb for one of his godfathers. In 
July 1829 he was entered at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and in 1837 became a clerk 
in the General Post Office. He commenced 
his literary career at the age of nineteen 
as assistant foreign editor, dramatie eritic, 
and scientific reporter on the ‘Times,’ con- 
tributing at the same time to magazinesand 
writing plays. In 1851 he aided in pro- 
moting the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
Tll-health obliging him to give up his position 
‚on the daily press, he became secretary to Sir 
Joseph Paxton during his organisation of the 


transport service for the Crimea in 1855. On’ 


17 Nov. 1856 he was called to the bar atthe 
Inner Temple, and was appointed secretary 
to M.de Lesseps. He advocated the advan- 
tages of the Suez Canal when the enterprise 
was opposed by Lord Palmerston, and wrote 
a book on the subject entitled ‘ The Gates of 
the East’ (1857). Partly owing to his exer- 
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tions a complete revolution was effected in 
publie opinion, and he received from Seyd 
Pasha a letter of thanks accompanied by a 
diamond ring. A misunderstanding with De 
Lesseps deprived him of thesecretaryship,and 
his connection with the Suez Canal ceased. 
In 1858 he joined the staff of the ‘Standard.’ 
In 1862 he was active in support of the Inter- 
national Exhibition at South Kensington. He 
belonged to a literary eirele which included 
Thackeray and Dickens, and was noted for his 
impromptu and satirical skits in rhyme upon 
the celebrities of the day. With the excep- 
tions of Boueicault and Vivier, he was said to 
be the wittiest man of his period. Hehada , 
prominent shareintheintroduction ofmodern 
opera-boufte, having written the libretti of 
the “Grand Duchess,’ the ‘Princess of Trebi- 
zonde,’ and ‘ La Belle Helene.’ Some of his 
dramatic pieces were brought out in con- 
junction with Albert Smith, Tom Taylor, 
Shirley Brooks, and Dion Boueicault, but the 
rate of remuneration at that time did not 
exceed 1007. for a burlesque and 252. for a 
farce. Kenney also wrote ‘The Vagabond’” 
and many other popular songs. He suffered 
for several years from an incurable disease, 
and a performance for his benefit was given 
at the Gaiety Theatre on 20 June 1877. He 
died at Eldon Road, Kensington, on 25 Aug. 
1881, aged 60, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery on 30 Aug. By his marriage atthe 
English embassy, Paris, in 1859, with Miss 
Rosa Stewart, he left two children, Charles 
Horace Kenney and Rosa Kenney, who made 
her first appearance on the stage as Juliet at 
Drury Lane on 23 Jan. 1879. 

Kenney was the author of: 1. “Mr. Phelps 
and the Örities of his Correspondence with 
the Stratford Committee,’1864. 2. “Wanted, 
Husbands,’ musical sketch, Drury Lane, 
11 March 1867. 3. “ Valentine and Orson,’ 
pantomime, New Holborn Theatre, 24 Dec. 
1867. 4. “Our Autumn Manouvres,’ farce, 
Adelphi Theatre, 21 Oct. 1871. 5. ‘Memoir 
of M. W. Balfe,’1875. 6. ‘Maid of Honour,’ 
comedietta, Holborn Theatre, 24 April 1876. 
7. “The Correspondence of H. de Balzac,’ 
translated, 1878. He contributed ‘Covent 
Garden,’ pp. 28-32, to Albert Smith's ‘ Ga- 
varni in London,’1859, and translated (with 
others) Count Hamilton’s ‘Fairy Tales and 
Romances,’ 1849, and Demidoft’s ‘Travels 
in Southern Russia,’ 1853. Books of words 
for the following operas were furnished by 
Kenney: “The Mock Doctor,’ 1865; ‘Fair 
Helen,’ 1866; * Princess of Trebizonde,’ 1870; 
‘The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, 1871; 
‘Don Pasquale,’ 1871; “La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,’1871; ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 1871; 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro,' 1871; “Un Ballo in 
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Maschera,’ 1871; ‘La Muette de Portice, 
1872; “La Favorita,” 1872; “Semiramide,’ 
1872; “Le Domino Noir,’ 1872; “Ali Baba, 
1873; ‘The Wonderful Duck,’ 1873; ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore,’ 1875; and ‘La Jolie Parfumeuse, 
1875. He also wrote thewords to a‘ Requiem’ 
by Verdi in 1875, as well as numerous songs, 
the most popular of which were ‘Soft and 
Low,’ 1865 ; ‘Ever my Queen,’ 1866; ‘The 
Vagabond,’ 1871; and “A Russet Cloak o’er 
Motley Gear,’ 1875. 

[Illustrated London News, 3 Sept. 1881, pp. 
223, 242; Illustrated Sporting and Dramatie 
News, 3 Sept. 1881, p. 583; Era, 3 Sept. 1881, 
p. 6; information from Miss Rosa Kenney.] 

GACHB: 

KENNEY, JAMES (1780-1849), dra- 
matist, was born in Ireland in 1780. His 
father, James Kenney, was for many years 
manager of Boodle’s Club, St. James’s Street, 
London, of which he was also part pro- 
prietor and institutor, and was well known 
in the sporting world. The son when a 
youth was placed in the banking-house of 
Herries, Farguhar, & Co., and while there 
indulged in private theatrical.. His first 
literary attempt was a small volume pub- 
lished in 1803, entitled ‘Society, a Poem in 
two parts, with other Poems’ He next 
wrote a farce called “Raising the Wind, 
which in 1803 was produced at a perform- 
ance of amateurs, he himself taking the part 
of Jeremy Diddler. The success of this farce 
induced him to offer it to the managers of 
Covent Garden, where it was produced on 
5 Nov. 1803, the character of Jeremy Diddler, 
played by Lewis, securing an immediate popu- 
larity. It ran for thirty-eight nights, and has 
often been revived since. On 20 Nov. 1804 
Kenney’s second piece, ‘ Matrimony,' a petite 
opera taken from Marsollier’s ‘ Adolphe et 
Claire,’ wasgiven at Drury Lane,andrepeated 
tentimesduringtheseason. ‘False Alarms, or 
my Cousin,’ a comic opera in three acts, with 
musie by Braham and Matthew Peter King 
[g. v.], had a run of twenty-one nightsat the 
same theatre early in 1807. In this piece Ban- 
nister had a comie song, ‘Major M‘Pherson,’ 
which was long chanted in the streets, and 
Braham introduced for the first time his 
popular ballad, ‘Said a Smile toaTear.” The 
piece was praised by Genest, in spite of its 
poor underplot, and it was revived in 1810, 
with Foote, Russell, and Madame Vestris in 
the cast. “Ellen Rosenberg,’ a melodrama, 
first performed at Drury Lane on 19 Nov. 
1807, with Elliston, Bannister, and Mrs. 
Siddons as Rosenberg, Storm, and Ella re- 
spectively, was also very successful (ef. 
Monthly Mirror, November 1807, pp. 351-8). 
Kenney’s next venture, an original comedy, 





‘The World,’ which came out at Drury Lane- 
on 31 March 1808, had a run of twenty-three 
nights, and was frequently played in the fol- 
lowing season. Lord Byron, however, speaks- 
harshly of this piece in ‘ English Bards and 
Seotch Reviewers.’ He wrote that: 


Kenny’s World—ah! where is Kenny’s wit ?— 
Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit. 


On 7 March 1812 a musical afterpiece, ‘ Turn 
him out,’ described by Genest as tolerable, 
was acted at the Lyceum, was repeated 
twenty-eight times, and still keepsthe stage. 
Before the close of the same year another ex- 
cellent farce, ‘Love, Law, and Physic,' added 
considerably to Kenney’sreputation. It ran 
forty-four nights, and was much indebted to- 
the Lubin Log of Liston for its popularity. 
In 1815 ‘The Fortune of War,’ a farce, was- 
produced at Covent Garden, and in 1817, in 
conjunction with Howard Payne, Kenney 
wrote a drama called ‘ The Portfolio, or the- 
Family of Anglade, taken from the French. 
This wasplayed at Covent Garden on 1 Feb., 
the rival house, Drury Lane, producing an-- 
other version on the same night. “Match 
Breaking, or the Prince’s Present,’ a drama, 
in three acts, and “John Buzzby, or a Day’s 
Pleasure,’ were attractive pieces at the Hay- 
market in 1821 and 1822. 

In 1821 Kenney wasresiding at Bellevue, 
near Paris, and he entertained Charles Lamb- 
and his sisterat Versailles in 1822. He still 
continued his dramatie work, and for the 
Haymarket on 7 July1823he wrote one of the 
most popular dramas ever produced, ‘Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,’ which ran for fifty-one 
nightsand is still a great favourite. Madame 
Vestris was in the cast, and Liston as Billy 
Lackaday was at his very best. In July 1826 
his farce ‘Thirteen to the Dozen’ was played 
at the Haymarket, with Liston and John 
Reeve in the chief chäracters. One of Ken- 
ney’s most fortunate pieces, ‘Spring and 
Atuumn,’ came out at the Haymarket on 
6 Sept. 1827, and ran with much applause 
duringthe remainder of the season. On the. 
opening of Drury Lane in October 1827 he 
produced a most successful farce, “The Illus- 
trious Stranger, or Married and Buried, 
written expressly for Liston. This piece, 
which probably owed some of its incidents: 
to ‘Le Naufrage,’ by Lafont, printed in 1710, 
was received with great favour, and has con- 
tinued to keepthe stage. On 4 May 1829 he 
brought out at Drury Lane an adaptation of 
Auber’s opera, “La Muette de Portici,’ which 
under the title of “ Masaniello’ pleased the 
musicaland theatrical world. For the Surrey 
Theatre he wrote in 1840 ‘ The Sicilian Ves- 
pers,’ a tragedy, in which Power sustained. 
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the chief character with great reputation. 
Kenney’s last production was a serious drama 
entitled ‘ Infatuation,’ a tale of the French 
empire, written in 1845 for Charlotte Cush- 
man, then acting at the Princess’s Theatre. 
Kenney was a frequent guest at Samuel 
Rogers’s breakfasts and dinners, and. met 
there most of the notabilities of the day. 
He long suflered from a nervous affeetion, 
which gave him such an eccentrie appear- 
ance that he was more than once taken for 
an escaped lunatic. Hedied of heart disease 
at 22 South Terrace, Alexander Square, 
Brompton, 25 July 1849. He had received 
large sums for his writings, but was not in 
affluent circumstances; a performance for his 
benefit took place at Drury Lane on the day 
of his death, and produced 5007, for his 
family. He married Louisa, daughter of 
Louis Sebastian Mercier, the French critie, 
and widow of Thomas Holcroft [q. v.] the 
dramatist. By her he had two sons, James 
and Charles Lamb Kenney [gq. v.], and two 
daughters, Virginiaand Maria. Mrs. Kenney 
on 13 Oct. 1849 received a civil list pension 
of 402. a year, which was continued to her 
daughters on her death, 17 July 1853. 
Besidestheplays mentioned, Kenney wrote 
for Covent Garden, ‘Too many Cooks,’ a 
musical farce, 12 Feb. 1805 ; ‘The Blind Boy, 
a melodrama, 1 Dec. 1807 ; ‘ Debtor and Cre- 
ditor,’ a comedy, 20 April 1814; ‘A Word 
for the Ladies,’ 17 Dec. 1818; and ‘ The 
Green Room,’ a comedy, 18 Oct. 1826. For 
the Lyceum he wrote, ‘Oh ! this Love, or 
the Masqueraders,” June 1810, and ‘The 
Magie Bell. For Drury Lane he wrote, “The 
Touchstone, or the World as it goes, a 
comedy, 3 May 1817; ‘A House out at Win- 
dows,’ a musical farce, 10 May 1817 ; ‘ Beny- 
owsky, or the Exile of Kamschatka,’ an 
operatic play, 16 March 1826; ‘Forget and 
“ Forgive, or a Rencontre in Paris,’ 21 Nov. 
1827, reproduced as ‘Frolics in France’ 
15 March 1828; “Peter the Great, or the 
Battle of Pultowa,’ 21 Feb. 1829; ‘ Hernanı, 
or the Pledge of Honour,’ a play, 8 April 
1831; ‘A Good-looking Fellow,’ in con- 
junction with A. Bunn; and ‘The King’s 
Seal,’ with Mrs. Gore. For the Haymarket 
he wrote, ‘The Alcaid, or Secrets of Office,’ 
a comic opera, 10 Aug. 1824; ‘Spring and 
Autumn, or Married for Money,’ a comic 
drama, 6 Sept. 1827; and “Love Extem- 
pore.” For Madame Vestris at the Olympie 
he wrote ‘Fighting by Proxy,’ afarce, 9 Dec. 
1833, followed by ‘Dancing for Life’ and 
Not a Word.’ Other plays were ‘ Dominique 
the Possessed;’ ‘False Alarms, an opera; 
“Spirit of the Bell, a comic opera; *Hush!’ 
a musical drama; ‘The Black Domino,’ an 





opera; *Barbara, Macintosh, & Co., a farce,, 
written for Power; and ‘The Irish Ambas-. 
sador’ He also wrote ‘ Valdi, or the Liber- 
tine’s Son,’ a.poem, 1820. 

[Gent. Mag. January 1850, p. 99; You have 
heard of them, by Q., 1854, pp- 3847-53; Ge- 
nest’s English Stage, vii. 613 et seq., viil. 594 
et seg.; Clayden’s Rogers and His Contempo-- 
raries, passim (Kenney’s christian name is 
wrongly given as John in the index); Baker’s 
Biog. Dram. i. 430; Pascoe’s Dramatie List, 
1880, p. 240; Dublin University Mag. January 
1856, pp. 15-24.] GEB, 

KENNEY, PETER JAMES (1779- 
1841), Irish jesuit, was born in Dublin on: 
7 July 1779. While serving as an apprentice 
to a coachbuilder he attracted the attention 
of Dr. Thomas Betagh [q. v.], whose evening 
school he attended, and by whom he was 
sent to Carlow College. He afterwards went 
to Stonyhurst College, and entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus on 20 Sept. 1804. He com- 
pleted his studies with much distinetion at 
the jesuit college in Palermo, where he was 
ordained priest. The English, who occupied 
Sicily at the time, formed a plan, which came 
to nothing, for liberating Pope Pius VII, 
then held captive by the French, and Kenney 
was selected to act as interpreter between 
the popeandhisrescuers. He also ministered 
as catholic chaplain to the British troops in 
Sicily, but was ordered to discontinue his 
services by the governor of Malta, and the pro- 
hibition was denounced by Grattan in parlia- 
ment. He returned to Ireland in 1811, and 
served one ofthe parochial chapels in Dublin, 
where he acquired great renown as a preacher. 
His friend Dr. Murray, who was then co- 
adjutor to the Archbishop of Dublin, on be- 
coming president of Maynooth College in 
1812, nominated Kenney as vice-president, 
which post he held for about a year. Kenney 
was mainly instrumental in reyiving the 
jesuit mission in Ireland, and was its superior 
for many years, becoming subsequently its 
vice-provincial after the Irish mission was, 
made a vice-province of the society. In May 
1814,a few months previous to the restoration 
of the jesuit order by papal bull, he opened 
Clongowes Wood College, co. Kildare, which 
has since been the leading catholic lay school 
in Ireland, and in later years he aided in the 
establishment of St. Stanislaus College, Tul- 
labeg, King’s County, and of the jesuit resi- 
dence of St. Franeis Xavier in Dublin; he 
was also of much assistance to Mary Aiken- 
head [gq. v.], the foundress of the Irish sisters 
of charity in the institution of her religious 
congregation. In 1819 and in 1830 he was 
sent by the father-general of the order as 
visitor to the jesuit mission in the United 
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States, and in July 1833, during the period 
‚of his second visit, he published the general’s 
decree constituting the American mission a 
province of the society. In Ireland he was 
constantly employed in conducting missions 
and retreats. He died in Rome on 19 Nov. 
1841, and was buried in the church of the 
Gesü in that city. j 
Kenney was one of the most eminent 
preachers and theologians in the catholic 
‚church in Ireland in the early part of this 
century. His style of eloquence resembled 
that of O’Connell, and was, itis stated, much 
admired by Grattan. Manuscript copies of 
his ‘Meditations’ are preserved. He began 
several times a history of the jesuits in Ire- 
land, but did not continue it. There is a 
portrait of him in Maynooth College. 


[Hogan’s Chron. Cat. of the Irish Province 
S. J., pp. 85-6; Foley’s Records, vii. 414; 
Oliver’s Colleetanea S. J.; Battersby’s Dublin 
Jesuits, pp. 113-16; Meagher’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Murray, pp. 89-93; Life of Mary Aiken- 
head, by $. A., Dublin, 1879; Eighth Report 
‚of Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry— 
Evidence of the Rev. Peter Kenney, London, 
1827; Irish Monthly, xviii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9,10; 
Irish Ecelesiastical Record, 3rd ser. zii. 794-9.] 

DAREN: 


KENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (1718- 
1783), biblical scholar, was son of Benjamin 
Kennicott, barber and parish elerk of Totnes, 
Devonshire, buried 28 March 1770, and of 
his wife Elizabeth, buried 13 Jan. 1749-50, 
over whose remains their son in after years 
erected a large table-tomb in Totnes church- 
yard. He was born at Totnes on 4 April 
1718, and spent seven years as a foundation 
boy at the grammar school, under the Rev. 
Nicholas Roe. When young he was very 
fond of books and of music. The regulations 
which he drew up for the practice of the 
Totnes ringers, and dated 8 Nov. 1742, are 
‚quoted in Polwhele’s ‘Devonshire,’ i. 320, 
and he gave a brass eight-light candlestick 
for the use of the ringers in the belfry. His 
first appointment was that of master of the 
bluecoat or charity school at Totnes, where 
he attracted attention by some short poems, 
the chief of which was ‘On the Recovery of 
the Hon. Mrs. Eliz. Oourtenay from her late 
‚dangerous Illness’ This was printed in 
1743 and 1747, and the manuscripts of several 
‚others are in the possession of Mr. E. Win- 
deatt of Totnes (Western Antig. iii. 249). 
Subseriptions were opened for his support at 
Oxford, and, mainly through the Courtenays, 
Ralph Allen, and the Rev. William Daddo, 
master of Blundell’s school at. Tiverton, he 
matriculated as servitor at Wadham College, 
Oxford, 6 March 1743-4, whence he wrote a 
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warm letter of thanks to Daddo on 30 March 
1744 (HarDıne, Tiverton, bk. iv. pp. 89-90 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1791, p. 222). He was Pigott ex- 
hibitioner 1744 and 1745, Hody (i.e. Hebrew) 
exhibitioner 1745-7, and bible clerk 3 May 
1746. In order that he might be eligible for 
a fellowship at Exeter College, and as hehad 
not resided long enough to qualify in the 
usual way, he was made (inaccordance with 
the recommendation of Lord Arran, chan- 
cellor of the university) B.A. by decree and 
without ‘examination, determination at Lent, 
or fees,’ 20 June 1747, and was duly elected 
to a fellowship, which he retained until 1771. 
His subsequent degrees were M.A. 4 May 
1750, B.D. 6 Dec. 1761, and D.D. 10 Dee. 
1761, and in 1764 he was elected F.R.S. 
Kennicott was instructed in Hebrew by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Hunt (1696-1774) [g. v.], and 
the greater part of his life was spent in the 
collation of Hebrew manuscripts. His pre- 
ferments were for many years inconsiderable. 
He was Whitehall preacher about 1753, vicar 
of Culham, Oxfordshire, from 21 Sept. 1753 
to 1783, chaplain to the new bishop of Oxford 
in1766, and Radecliffe librarian at Oxford from. 
November 1767 to 1783. In July 1770 he 
was appointed to a canonry at Westminster 
Abbey, but soon resigned it for the fourth 
stall at Christ Church, Oxford (1 Nov. 1770). 
From 1771 to 1781 Kennicott held the vicar- 
age of Menheniot, Cornwall, which was given 
to him as a fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
by the dean and chapter of Exeter, on the 
recommendation of his steady friend Bishop 
Lowth. This preferment he voluntarily re- 
signed in 1781 in consequence of his inability 
to reside there. After a lingering‘ illness 
Kennicott died at Oxford, 18 Aug. 1783, 
and was buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
close to Bishop Berkeley’s grave, on 21 Aug. 

He married, on 3 Jan. 1771, Ann, sister of 
Edward Chamberlayne (afterwards secretary 
of the treasury). Another of Chamberlayne’s 
sisters was wife of William Hayward Roberts 
[g. v.], provost of Eton. Mrs. Kennicott was 
very friendly with Richard Owen Cambridge, 
Mrs.Garrick, Hannah More,and Miss Burney, 
the last of whom made her acquaintance in 
1786, and praised her as ‘famous by having 
studied Hebrew after marriage in order to 
assist her husband in his edition of the bible; 
she learnt it so well as to enable herself to 
aid him very essentially in copying, examin- 
ing, and revising’ (Diary of Madame d’Ar- 
blay, ii. 237). Bishop Barrington left her an 
annuity of 1007., and from Bishop Porteus 
she received a legacy of 50072. 32. per cent. 
stock as his ‘dear and pleasant friend Mrs, 
Kennieott.’ In memory of her husband and 
for the promotion of thestudy of Hebrew she 
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founded two scholarships at Oxford, which 
took effect on herdeath at Windsor, 25 Feb. 
1830, and her name is perpefuated in the 
bidding prayer among the benefactors of the 
university. Numerous letters to andfrom her 
are in Roberts’s “Memoirs of Hannah More. 
Kennicott’s great work was his ‘ Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum Variis Lee- 
tionibus,’ 1st vol. Oxford, 1776, fol. ;2nd vol. 
1780, fol. To the second volume was an- 
nexed a ‘ Dissertatio Generalis’ on the manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, which was 
published separately at Oxford in the same 
year and reprinted at Brunswick in 1783 by 
Paul James Bruns, a native of Lübeck, who 
wasemployed by Kennicottin collatingmanu- 
scripts at Rome and elsewhere. A copy of 
the entire work, theresult of many years’ as- 
siduous labour, was presented by Kennicott 
in person to George III. In 1753 he issued 
‘The State of the printed Hebrew Text ofthe 
Old Testament considered, a Dissertation, 
and in 1759he brought out a second disserta- 
tion on the same subject. These volumes 
were translated into Latin by W. A. Teller, 
and published at Leipzig, the first in 1756, 
the second with additions in 1765. Bishop 
Lowth inspired him with a desire to test 
the accuracy of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. His critical examination of 
the manuscripts began in 1751, and when 
Secker, then bishop of Oxford, urged him in 
March 1758 to undertake their regular colla- 
tion, he yielded tothe request. His labours 
met with much support. The subseriptions 
made in England for his aid amounted to 
9,1192.7s.6d. In Francethe Duc de Nivernois 
encouraged his design, and he was permitted 
to examine certain manuscripts at Paris in 
1767. By the king of Denmark’s order the 
use of six very ancient manuscripts was 
offered, four quarto volumes of various read- 
ings were sent to him by.the command of the 
king of Sardinia, and the stadtholder of Hol- 
land gave a yearly donation of thirty guineas. 
His first report ‘On the Collation of the 
Hebrew Manuseripts of the Old Testament’ 
was forwarded to the subscribers in Decem- 
ber 1760, and a similar statement appeared 
each year until 1769. The complete series 
was issued in one volume at Oxford in 1770, 
and the reports to 1768 were translated into 
Latin and included in the ‘Bibliotheca Ha- 
gana...aNicolao Barkey.’ Kennicott was 
twice (1758 and 1769) refused permission 
to borrow manuscripts from the Bodleian 
Library, but he sent toit on 17 Dec. 1760 the 
manuscript collations which he had then 
made. The rest of his collations, with his 
correspondence and miscellaneous codices, 
were at first deposited in the Radcliffe Li- | 





brary, transferred to the Bodleian Library on 
10 May 1872, and now rest in the new mu- 
seum. Bishop Barrington gave in 1820 to 
the Bodleian Library a mass of Arabic tracts 
and papers which belonged to Kennicott. 

Johnson said of these investigations that 
“although the text should not be much 
mended thereby, yet it was no small advan- 
tage to know that we had as good a text as 
the most consummate industry and diligence 
could procure;’” but they were censured by 
some critics forinaccuracy,and by the Hutch- 
insonians through the feeling that theymight 
lead men to value the letter rather than the 
spirit of the bible. A volume called “The 
printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament 
vindicated. An Answer to Mr. Kennieott’s 
“ Dissertation,”’ was written by Fowler Com- 
ings in 1753 (Mrs. DELANY, Autobiography, 
il. 526), and Julius Bate [q.v.] published 
‘The Integrity of the Hebrew Text vindi- 
cated from the Objections and Misconstruc- 
tions of Mr. Kennicott,’ 1754. An anony- 
mous pamphlet, ‘<A Word to the Hutchin- 
sonians, or Remarks on three Sermonslately 
preached before the University of Oxford,’ 
1756, was written by Kennicott, and George 
Horne [q. v.] retaliated with “An Apology 
for certain Gentlemen in the University of 
Oxford,’ 1756. Horne subsequently issued 
‘A View of Mr. Kennicott’s Method of Cor- 
recting the Hebrew Text,’ 1760; but in the 
end they became attached friends. Thomas 
Rutherforth, D.D., King’s professor of divinity 
in Cambridge, issued in 1761 a letter to 
Kennicott on his ‘ Dissertation,’ to which he 
at oncereplied, whereupon Rutherforth pub- 
lished a second letter, and the Rey. Richard 
Parry came out with ‘ Remarks on Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s Letters,’ 1763. 

Kennieott met with great opposition 
abroad. There appeared in 1771 ‘ Lettres 
deM.l’Abbe de *« * * ex-professeur en He- 
breu.... au S’ Kennieott,’ purporting to be 
printed at Rome and sold at Paris, and an 
English translation was struck off in 1772, 
In reply to this work Kennicott at once 
wrote ‘A Letter to a Friend occasioned by 
a French Pamphlet [anon.], 1772, stating 
that it was the composition of six Capuchins 
in the convent of St. Honor& at Paris; but 
it is said by Jones to have been inspired by 
a Jew called Dumay, who had been an as- 
sistant to Kennicott (JoNEs, Life of Horne, 
pp. x-xi, 84-109). Bruns published at Rome 
in 1782 a Latin version of this letter by Ken- 
nicott, and added some letters of his own. 
‚Another defence in reply to this attack was 
written in 1775 by the Rev. George Sheldon, 
vicar of Edwardston, Suffolk. In Italy there 
appeared a censure upon Kennicott’s letters 
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in ‘Des titres primitifs de la Revelation par 
Gabr. Fabriey, Roms,’ 1772, 2 vols.; but his 
chief opponents were in Germany. 0. G. 
Tychsen pronounced his work ‘ingens, cui 
lumen ademptum,’ and in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Orientalis’ of J. D. Michaelis, pt. xi., there 
appearedasevere criticism on his first volume. 
Kennicott then sent out along Latin epistle 
to Michaelis, which was printed at Oxford 
in 1777, reprinted in the same year at Leip- 
zig, and inserted in the twelfth part of the 
‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis’ with the critieisms 
of Michaelis. After the publication of his 
second volume Kennicott drew up a brief 
defence in Latin, “Contra ephemeridum Goet- 
tigensium criminationes,’ 1782. A full list 
of the pieces against Kennicott is said to 
have appeared in the ‘ Catalogue of English 
Divinity, sold by the Dyers of Exeter in 
1829. 

The four volumes of De Rossi, published 
at Parma, 1784-7, with an appendix in 1798, 
form a supplement to the ‘Collations of 
Kennicott.” On them are based the editions 
of Doederlein and Meisner (Leipzig, 1793), 
Jahn (Vienna, 1806), and Boothroyd (Pon- 
tefraet, 1810-16). Parkhurst, in his ‘ He- 
brew Lexicon,’ made much use of Kennicott’s 
inquiries, and J. L. Schulze translated into 
Latin and published at Halle in 1782 the 
Hebrew interpretation of the books of Daniel 
and Ezra, which Kennicott had first edited. 

His other works were: 1. ‘Poem on the 
Recovery of the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth Cour- 
tenay’ [anon.], Exeter, 1743 ; 2nd edit. [Ox- 
ford |, 1747, Only a few copies were printed 
of the first edition. The lady was-the Hon. 
Elizabeth Montagu, who had married Kellond 
Courtenay of Painsford, near Tootnes,and con- 
tributed to Kennicott’s maintenance at Ox- 
ford. Kennicott’s sister was her lady’s-maid. 
2. “On the Tree of Life in Paradise: a Critical 
Dissertation on Genesis ii. 8-24,’ 1747, Svo. 
This provoked an anonymous answer called 
‘An Enguiry into the Meaninge of that Text 
Genesis i. 26, with an Answer to Mr. Ken- 
nicott’s Interpretation of the same,’ 1748, 
and ‘Remarks on Mr. Kennicott’s Disserta- 
tion, by Richard Gifford [q. v.], 1748. 
3. “On the Oblation of Cain and Abel,’ 1747 ; 
2nd edit, of this and preceding volume, 1747 
also. 4. ‘Duty of Thanksgiving for Peace,’ 
1749. 5. “A Letter to Dr. King, occasion’d 
by his late Apology, and in particularby such 
parts of it as are meant to defame Mr. Ken- 
nicott,' 1755; a caustie attack. [See Kıng, 
Wirrıam, 1685-1763.] 6. ‘ Christian Forti- 
tude. A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 25 Jan. 1757, It 
was much criticised, and was attackedin‘Re- 
marks on Dr. Kennicott’sSermon,'n.d. [1757], 


and in “A Critical Dissertation on Isaiah vii.. 
13-16, in which the sentiments of Dr. Kenni- 
cott are cordially and impartially examined,” 
1757. A second edition of the sermon, ‘with 
a list of the falsehoods in the Remarks,’ came 
out in 1757. 7. ‘ Sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1765. 8. ‘Remarks on a 
Printed Paper entitled “ A Catalogue of the 
Sacred Vessels restored by Cyrus,”’ 1765, 
attributed to him by Watt. 9. “Remarks, 
on the 42 and 43 Psalms’ [anon. ], n.d. [1765]. 
This was soon followed by a similar trea- 
tise on Psalms 48 and 89. These, when 
translated into Latin with an appendix by 
Bruns, were published by J. ©. F. Schulz at; 
Leipzig in 1772. In 1791 the Rev. Henry 
Dimock published ‘Notes on the Psalms,’ to 
correct the errors of the text in grammar, 
from the collations by Kennicott and De 
Rossi. 10. ‘Observations on First Book of 
Samuel, chap. xvi. verse 19,’1768; translated 
into French. 11. ‘Oritica Sacra, or a Short: 
Introduction to Hebrew Criticism’ [anon. ], 
1774. 12. “Observations on Several Pas- 
sages in Proverbs. With two Sermons. By 
Thomas Hunt,’ 1775; they were edited by 
Kennicott. 13. ‘The Sabbath. A Sermon 
preached at Whitehall and before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1781. 14. “Remarks on 
Select Passages in the Old Testament. With 
Eight Sermons, by the late Benjamin Ken- 
nieott,’ 1787. Published in consequence of 
directions in his will. Kennicott also con- 
tributed to the Oxford verses on the death of 
Frederick, prince of Wales. His library was. 
sold by Tom Payne in 1784. 


[GSent. Mag. 1747 pp. 471-2, 605, 1768 pp. 
147-9, 203-5, 251-3, 366-8, 1771 p. 520, 1783 
pt. ii. pp. 718, 744, 1789 pt.i. p. 289, 1830 pt.i. 
pp. 282, 374; Macray’s Bodleian Library, 2nd 
ed. pp. 118, 260, 263, 306, 372; Nichols’s Illustr. 
of Lit. iv. 656, v. 627 ; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, passim; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, 
il. 128, iv. 288; Diary of Madame d’Arblay, iii. 
237 ; Miscell. Geneal. et Herald. 2nd ser. i. 146; 
Trans. Devon. Assoc. 1878; information from Mr. 
E. Windeatt of Totnes, Mr. T. M. Davenport of 
Oxford, and Mr. R. B. Gardiner of St. Paul’s 
School. ] WERE 


KENNION, EDWARD (1744-1809), 
artist, was born on 15 Jan. 17434 in Liver- 
pool, where his father, James Kennion, was. 
engaged in business. His grandfather, John 
Kennion, was for.many years minister of the 
(unitarian) Ancient Chapel of Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool, and was a man of high education. 
A kinsman, John Kennion, took charge of 
Edward’s education, plaeing him first at John 
Holt’s school in Liverpool, and sending him 
when he was fifteen to Mr. Fuller's academy 
in London, where he probably first learnedı 
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drawing. In 1762 he sailed for Jamaica, and 
Joined the expedition against the Havannah 
under Sir George Pococke and the Earl of 
Albemarle, in which John Kennion was com- 
missary. After the capture of the place he 
returned to England for a time, but again 
went out to Jamaica in 1765 to superintend 
‚John Kennion’s estates, and remained there 
almost continuously till July 1769, when he 
returnedto England. Byacommission dated 
11 April of that year he was appointed an 
‚aide-de-camp, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, to the commander-in-chief of the 
island. 

On settling in England he engaged intrade 
in London. His marriage in 1774 with Ann 
Bengough, a Worcester lady, brought him 
some property, but he continued in business 
till 1782, when he retired to Rydd-Green, 
near Malvern. About 1771 he had made 
the acquaintance of George Barret, R.A.,and 
in the following years accompanied him on 
sketchingtours. At Rydd-Green he occupied 
himself in making drawings for a book on 
landscape-painting which he had long con- 
templated. In 1784 appeared in 4to No. 1 
‘of a work on remains of antiquity, which con- 
tained five perspective viewsofancient castles 
on the Welsh border, and three ground plans 
engraved in line by R. Godfrey, with full de- 
sceriptions by Kennion (cf. Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. iii. 263). The winters of 1787 and 
1788 were passed in London, where he gave 
drawing lessons, and in 1789 he removed 
thither altogether, adopting the profession of 
a teacher and artist. He was admitted a 
member of the Society of Artists, and was 
a constant contributor of landscapes to its 
exhibitions, sending in alltwenty-four works. 
He was also a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. He exhibited eight landscapes at 
the Royal Academy between 1790 and 1807. 
Meanwhile he continued. to work at his book 
‘on landscapes during frequent visits to the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool and the English 
lakes. In 1790 he etched eight plates as ex- 
amples of the oak-tree, which were published 
with a preface as No. 1 of ‘Elements of 
Landscape and Picturesque Beauty,’ ob. 4to. 
The death of an uncle, Dr. Kennion, a Liver- 
pool physician, in 1791, increased his re- 
sources,and in 1803 he issued afull prospectus 
‘of the proposed work. His project had ex- 
panded into an exhaustive treatise on the 
graphic art in 4 vols. He laboured at it con- 
‘ scientiously, and final arrangements were 
made for the publication of a first volume 
early in 1809. But before matters went 
further Kennion died suddenly in London on 
14 April. He left a widow and four children. 

Of all Kennion’s collections for his large 





enterprise, ‘An Essayon Trees in Landscape” 
was alone found ready for press. This was 
issued in 1815, many of the plates being en- 
graved or finished in aquatint andsoft ground 
etching by his son Charles [see infra]. The 
volume, which is in folio, contains fiftyetched 
and aquatinted plates, a preface, a biogra- 
phical notice, and forty-eight pages of letter- 
press. With a copy in the Manchester Free 
Library ‘four large unpublished landscapes 
by Kennion, and six studies of trees beauti- 
fullyetched by H.W. Williams,’ were bound 
upin 1844, Thefourlandscapesare soft ground 
etchings after Kennion by Vivares, folded on 
guards. There seems no reason to supposethe 
six studies were after Kennion’s drawings. 
A soft ground etching (in the present writer’s 
collection), numbered plate xxi, and dated 
1 Dec. 1796, was published in the volume as 
‘plate xx, June 27,1814’ It is signed ‘C.J. 
Kennion,’ and ismainly by Kennion’s son. A 
small proof soft ground etehing, on which 
is written ‘Oak at Northan, near Enfield’ 
(also belonging to the present writer), has a 
figure and cattle introduced, as was usually 
the case in Kennion’s finished drawings. 
Kennion seldom painted in oil, and his earlier 
work was usually executed in Indian ink and 
pencil, but he subsequently tinted his draw- 
ings, and finally, under the influence of his 
friend, George Barret, painted with a full 
strength of colour. He contended that it 
was possible by the touch and manner of the ° 
execution to indicate the exact foliage re- 
presented, and he practically illustrated his 
opinion in his drawings. He had a very 
thorough knowledge of the principles of art, 
and drew with great skill and accuracy. 

CHARLES JoHn Kennıon (1789-1853) 
painted in water-colour much in the style of 
his father, and his drawings are interesting 
and well finished. He exhibited between 
1804 and 1853 twenty-six landscapes at the 
Royal Academy, and five at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery. He died in Robert Street, Regent’s 
Park, London, on 10 Sept. 1853 (Gent. Mag. 
1853, ii. 538). 

[Memoir in Kennion’s Essay on Trees; Da- 
vis’s Toxteth Park Chapel, 1884; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists; private information. ] A.N 


KENNY, Sırst (d. 598 ?), abbot of 
Achadh-ho. [See CAINNEcH or CANNICUS, 
SAINT.] 


KENNY, WILLIAM STOPFORD 
(1788-1867), compiler of educational works, 
born in 1788, kept for many years a ‘ classi- 
cal establishment’ at 5 Fitzroy Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, London. Hewas an accomplished 
chess-player. He died on 16 Noy. 1867, aged 
79 (Gent. Mag. 4th ser. v. 113). His com- 
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pilations include: 1. “Praetical Chess Gram- 
mar,'4to, London, 1817; 2nd edit. same year. 
2. “Practical Chess Exercises,’ 8vo, London, 
1818. 3.‘“Whyand Because, being a collec- 
tion of familiar Questions and Answers on 
subjects relating to Air, Water, Light, and 
Fire, altered from the French,’12mo, London, 
1830; 18th edit. 1854. 4. ‘The Manual of 
Science,’ 18mo, London, 1844. 5. ‘One Thou- 
sand Questions, with their Solutions, on Gold- 
smith’s Grammar of Geography,’ 18mo, Lon- 
don, 1853. 6. ‘The Grammatical Omnibus ; 
or,a Methodical Arrangement of the Impro- 
prietiesfrequentin Writing and Conversation, 
with Corrections,’8th edit.8vo, London, 1853. 
7. “The Improved French Word-Book . . . 
revised by J. Duprat Merigon,’ 18mo, London 
(1854). 8. “The Improved Italian Word- 
Book,’ 18mo, London (1854). 9. “The Im- 
proved Italian Phrase-Book,’ 32mo, London 
(1854). 10. ‘Improved French Phrase-Book 
... revised by J. Duprat Merigon,’ 12mo, 
London (1856?). 11. ‘School Geography 
.. . [with] a Treatise on Astronomy,’ 12mo, 
London, 1856. Kenny edited educational 
works by other writers, and translated, with 
notes, A. Danican Philidor's ‘Analysis of the 
Game of Chess,’ 12mo, 1819. 


[Kenny’s Works. ] G.G. 


KENRICK or KENDRICK, DANIEL 
(A. 1685), physician and poet, son of Samuel 
- Kenrick of Leigh, Gloucestershire, was born 
about 1652, and entered as a servitor at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 31 March 1666, 
whence he proceeded B.A. 1669, and M.A. 
1674. At the age of thirty-two, when his 
portrait was engraved by R. White, Kenrick 
was practising as a doctor at his native town 
of Worcester, and was much esteemed there 
as ‘a man of wit and a jolly companion.’ 
Several poems by ‘Dr. Kenrick’ appear in 
‘ The Grove, or a Üollection of Original 
Poems, by W. Walsh, Dr. J. Donne, Mr. 
Dryden, Mr. Butler, Sir John Suckling, and 
other eminent hands,’ London, 1721. Ken- 
rick’s ‘talents,’ it is declared in the preface, 
‘seem equal in paneygrick, satire, and lyric. 
There is a fire and sprightliness of thinking 
which runs through all his copies, and to 
this perhaps he owed that haste in his writ- 
ing which made him sometimes negligent of 
Harmony both in Rimes and Numbers.’ We 
gather from the same source that Kenrick 
was on terms of intimacy with Mrs. Behn 
and Purcell the musician, and that he died 
before the publication of ‘The Grove’ in 
1721. There are some verses signed by Ken- 
rick in the fifth vol. of Dryden’s ‘ Miscellany 
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information of Dr. John Wall,’ to have been 
freely borrowed from a work called ‘The 
Mock Romans,’ London, 1653, while in 
Pratt’s “Cabinet of Poetry’ (1808) these same 
lines are assigned to Dr. William King (1663- 
1712) [q. v.] The preface to ‘The Grove’ 
declares that Kenrick took degrees in divinity 
as well as physic. He may therefore be 
identical with Daniel Kenrick, D.D., who 
preached the assize sermon at Worcester in 
1688. 

[Granger’s Biographical Hist. iv. 326; the 
Dean’s Entranee Book, Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, ed. 1727, v. 136; 
Brit. Mus. Cat., where, however, Kenrick is 
entered without christian name. ] TS 

KENRICK, JOHN (1788-1877), elas- 
sical scholar and historian, was eldest son of 
Timothy Kenrick [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Mary, whose maiden name was Waymouth. 
He was born at Exeter on 4 Feb. 1788. In 
1793, the year of his mother's death, he began 
his education under Charles Lloyd, LL.D. 
[g. v.], and’ made such progress that in his 
twelfth year he was admitted (1799) to the 
Exeter academy as a student for the ministry 
under his father and Joseph Bretland [q. v.] 
Thomas Foster Barham (1766-1844) [q. v.] 
taught him German. His first experience 
in teaching was as locum tenens for James 
Hews Bransby | g. v.]at Moreton Hampstead, 
Devonshire, in November 1804, when he had 
Sir John Bowring [q. v.] as a pupil. On the 
dissolution of the Exeter academy (25 March 
1805) he continued his theological studies 
under John Kentish [q. v.], in whose house 
at Birmincham he was a pupil from June 
1805 till 1807, when he entered at Glasgow 
University on an exhibition from the Dr. 
Daniel Williams trust. Sir Benjamin Hey- 
wood [q. v.] was his fellow-lodger during'his 
secondand third years at Glasgow. Thelong 
vacations gave him time for pedestrian tours 
in the western highlands. He obtained dis- 
tinetions in logic, classies, and physical 
science, and gained the Gartmore gold medal 
for an essay on the English constitution dur- : 
ing the Tudor period; he graduated M.A.on 
1 May 1810. 

On leaving Glasgow he accepted a tutor- 
ship in classies, history, and literature atthe 
Manchester College, York (now Manchester 
New College, Oxford), under Charles Well- 
beloved [q.v.] After a summer spent in 
preaching ın Exeter and the neighbourhood, 
he settled in York, and at once made his 
mark as a scholar and diseiplinarian. The 
duties devolving on a resident tutor rendered 





| | his position anxious andirksome. He twice 
Poems,’ entitled ‘Upon a Giant Angling.’ 
These, however, are said by Granger, “onthe 


tendered his resignation (1811 and 1817), but 
in July 1817 he was relieved of allresidential 
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responsibility‚andgranted a year’s absencefor 
study in Germany. He was accompanied 
abroad by the theological tutor’s second son, 
John Wellbeloved, who died at Homburg. 
During the winter semester he studied history 
at Göttingen under Heeren, attending also 
the lectures of Eichhorn and Blumenbach ; 
the following summer semester he devoted to 
classical study at Berlin under F. A. Wolf, 
Boeckh, and Zumpt, and attended Schleier- 
macher’s course of philosophy. He had valu- 
able introductions, including one to the Duke 
of Cumberland, then residing at Berlin, of 
which, however, he was unwilling to avail 
himself. After atour in southern Germany 
and Switzerland he returned to York in 
September 1820. 

In 1825 Thomas Belsham [q.v.], brother 
of his stepmother, endeavoured to secure him 
as assistant at Essex Street Chapel, London; 
but Kenrick had now fixed himself in aca- 
demie life, and though an able exponent of 
his own theological position, had none of the 
gifts of a popular preacher. He remained in 
office as tutor at York till 1840, his place 
being supplied by assistant-tutors during his 
absence from ill-health in the two sessions 
1837-9. In 1840, when the college reverted 
from York to Manchester, and took the name 
of Manchester New College, he became pro- 
fessor of history, and held this’chairtill 1850; 
he continued to reside in York, going to Man- 
chester to deliver his lectures. In 1851 he 
was appointed: one of the visitors of the col- 
lege, a post which heretained until his death. 

Kenrick was, beyond question, the greatest 
scholar of his denomination, the equal of 
Eliezer Cogan [g.v.] in erudition, and his 
superior in culture. His philological publi- 
cations belong to the period following upon 
his studies in Germany ; his historical works 
to his later years of increased leisure. Dr. 
Martineau, who has spoken of Kenrick as 
“ the'wisest man he ever knew,' describes his 
historical lectures as “models of selection, 
compression, and proportion,’ and regards his 
volume on ‘ Phoenicia’ as his most permanent 
contribution to history. He was a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, one of the founders 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and 
curator of the department of antiquities in its 
museum; the Cook collection in the hospi- 
tium was his gift, as also the cast of the obe- 
lisk of Nimrod in the entrance hall of the 
museum. His theology, while essentially 
that of the older unitarian school, was modi- 
fied in its conservatism both by his critical 
judgments and by the simplicity of his reli- 
gious trust. In private intercourse his cour- 
teous dignity,sparingandaccuratespeech, and 

incisive humour left a strong impression of 
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reserve of power and force of character. In 
person he was ofmiddle height, witha light 
but well-knit frame, and a noble forehead. 

He died at York on 7 May 1877, having 
preserved his faculties to the great age of 
eighty-nine. He was buried on 12 May in 
the York cemetery; his funeral sermon was 
preached by Charles Wicksteed. His portrait 
has been engraved. He married, on 13 Aug: 
1821, Leetitia (d. 27 Sept. 1879, aged 84), 
eldest daughter of Charles Wellbeloved, his 
colleague, but had no issue. 

He published, besides seven single sermons. 
(1814-36), including a sermon (7 June 1827) 
before the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation : 1. ‘A Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage, by ©. G. Zumpt. Translated . ... 
with Additions,’ &c., 1823, 8vo; 4th edit. 
1836, 8vo. 2. ‘Exereises of Latin Syntax,’ 
&e., rd edit.1835, 12mo (also ‘Key’ tothis). 
3. “An Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position,’ &e., pt. i. 2nd edit. 1836, 12mo; 
pt. ıi. 1835, 12mo (also ‘Keys’to both parts). 
4. *"Hpoöörov oi Alyurrıoı Aöyoı. The Egypt 
of Herodotus,’ &e., 1841, 8vo. 5. ‘An Essay 
on Prim&val History,’ &e., 1846, 12mo. 
6. “ Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ &e., 
1850, 8vo, 2 vols. 7. “The Value of the 
Holy Seriptures,’ &e., 1851, 12mo. 8. ‘Me- 
moir of John Kentish,’ prefixed to ‘Sermons,” 
1854, 12mo. 9. ‘ Phoenicia,’ &e., 1855, 8vo. 
10. “ Biographical Memoir of Charles Well- 
beloved,’ &c., 1860, 8vo (reprinted from the 
‘Christian Reformer’). 11. “Biblical Essays,’ 
&e., 1864, 12mo (reprinted from periodicals, 
the most important being “On the Gospel of 
Mark,’ regarded as the protevangelion). 
12. ‘Papers on Archxology and History,’ 
&e., 1864, 12mo. 13. “Memorials of the 
Presbyterian Chapel, St. Saviourgate, York,” 
&e., York, 1869, 8vo (originally eontributed 
tothe‘ Unitarian Herald’ in 1862). In 1832 
he edited for Bishop Blomfield the fifth edi- 
tion of the translation of Matthiae’s ‘ Greek 
Grammar,’ by Edward Valentine Blomfield 
[g. v.], the bishop’s younger brother ; and 
published separately (1833) an “Index of 
Quotations from Greek Authors’ contained 
init. His inaugural lecture in the chair of 
history is in the “Introductory Discourses 

.. in Manchester New College,’ &e., 1841, 
8vo. He contributed biographical and ceri- 
tical articles to the ‘Monthly Repository,’ 
‘ Christian Reformer,’ ‘ Prospective Review,’ 
and other periodicals. 

[Manuseript autobiography to 1810, begun 
1870 and finished 14 Feb. 1872; Roll of Stu- 
dents, Manchester College, 1868 (with manu- 
seript additions) ; Christian Life, 12 May 1877, 
11 Oct.1879;; Inquirer, 19 May 1877, Martineau’s 
In Memoriam,in Essays, Reviews,and Addresses, 
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1890, i. 397 sq. (reprinted from the Theologieal 
Review); Palmer’s Older Nonconformity of 
Wrexham [1889], p. 52; unprinted letters of 
Belsham, Wellbeloved, and Kenrick.] A. G. 
KENRICK, TIMOTHY_ (1759-1804), 
unitarian commentator, third son of John 
Kenrick of Wynne Hall in the parish of 
Ruabon, Denbighshire, by Mary, daughter 
of Timothy Quarrell of Llanfyllin, Mont- 
gomeryshire, was born at Wynne Hall on 
36 Jan., and baptised on 6 Feb. 1759. His 
ancestor, Edward Kenrick, was owner of the 
Talbot Inn, Wrexham, in 1672. In 1774 he 
entered Daventry academy under Caleb Ash- 
worth, D.D. [q.v.], succeeded in 1775 by 
Thomas Robins. While yet a student he 
was chosen assistant-tutor in elassics; dur- 
ing one session he read lectures for Robins, 
who lost his voice, and on Robins’s resigna- 
tion (1781) he continued under Thomas 
Belsham [q. v.]as classical and afterwards as 
mathematical tutor. In January 1784 he be- 
came colleague to James Manning at George’s 
Meeting, Exeter, and was ordained there on 
28 July 1785. The two pastors worked well 
together, though Manning was an Arian, 
while Kenrick tollowed Belsham in theology, 
and drew up (1792) the preamble of the 
Western Unitarian Society,excluding Arians. 
In 1798 he declined an invitation to the 
divinity chair in the Manchester Academy 
(now Manchester New College, Oxford). In 
the summer of 1799 he opened a noncon- 
formist academy at Exeter, having Joseph 
Bretland [q.v.]as hiscoadjutor. He followed 
the Daventry model, and had the use of a 
library formed for the academy carried on 
(1690-1720) by Joseph Hallett (1656-1722) 
[q.v.], and revived (1760-71) under Samuel 
Merivale. In Kenrick’s academy, which was 
finally closed on 25 March 1805, eleven 
students, including James Hews Bransby 
fq. v.], received the whole, and four others, 
including Kenrick’s eldest son, a part of their 
training. Kenrick died suddenly while on a 
visit to Wrexham, on 22 Aug. 1804. He was 
buried on 26 Aug. in the dissenters’graveyard 
at Rhosddu, near Wrexham, where there is 
an inscription to his memory. He married, 
first, in 1786, Mary (d. 1793), daughter of 
John Waymouth of Exeter, who diedingiving 
birth to her sixth child; John, the eldest son, 
is separately noticed. He married,'secondly, 
in 1794, Elizabeth (d. 1819), second daughter 
of James Belsham, and sister of his former 
tutor,but hadnoissue by thesecond marriage. 
He published four single sermons (1783- 
1795), and there appeared posthumously: 
1. “Discourses on Various Topics,’ &c., 1805, 
8vo,2 vols. 2. ‘An Exposition of the His- 
torical Writings of the New Testament,’ &e., 





1807, 8vo, 3 vols. (with *Memoir’ by John 
Kentish [q. v.]),a work of great ability, which 
well represents the exegesis of the older uni- 
tarian school. 

KENRIcK, Grorez (1792-1874), fourth son 
of the above, born at Exeter on 28 Oct. 1792, 
became a pupil of Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 
[g.v.], studied at Glasgow College (1808-10) 
and Manchester College, York (1810-13),and 
was unitarian minister at Chesterfield (1813- 
1814), Hull (1815-21), Maidstone (1822-6), 
Hampstead (1829-45), and Battle (1845-7). 
He was a trustee of Dr. Williams’s founda- 
tions, 1833-60. In 1860 he retired in en- 
feebled health to Tunbridge Wells, where 
he died on 2 Dec. 1874. He married, first, 
in 1817, the youngest daughter of Richard 
Hodgson, unitarian minister at Doncaster; 
secondly, Luey, sister of Sir John Bowring 
fq. v.]; thirdly, Sarah (d. 1888), daughter of 
Thomas Waiters. He published sermons and 
contributed to the‘Monthly Repository’and 
other periodicals. 

[Memoir prefixed to Exposition, 1807 (re- 
printed in Monthly Repository, 1808, pp. 87 sq.); 
Monthly Repository, 1818 p. 230, 1822 pp. 197, 
557 sq.; Murch’s Hist. Presb. and Gen. Bapt. 
Churches in West of England, 1835, pp. 406 sq., 
507 sq.; Inquirer, 12 Dec. 1874; Jeremy’s Pres- 
byterian Fund, 1885, pp. 202sq.; Palmer’s Older 
Noneonformity of Wrexham [1889], p. 76.] 

AG: 


KENRICK, WILLIAM (1725?-1779), 
miscellaneous writer, born about 1725, was 
the son of a staymaker at or near Watford, 
Hertfordshire. He was brought up as a scale- 


" maker, or in some such employment, but early 


became a hack writer. He had a strong love of 
notoriety,a jealous and perverse temper, and 
was often drunk and violent. He became the 
enemy of every decent and successful person, 
and so notorious as a libeller that few con- 
descended to answer him. His vanity led 
him to faney himself equal to any task with- 
out serious study. 

His first publication was a verse satire 
called ‘The Town,’ 4to, London, 1748. He 
next edited a miscellany of prose and verse, 
ostensibly contributed by various writers, 
entitled‘ The Kap&lion, or Poetical Ordinary; 
consisting of great variety of Dishes in Prose 
and Verse ; recommended to All who have 
a good Taste or keen Appetite. By Archi- 
magirus Metaphoricus,’8vo, London. It was 
published in sixpenny numbers from August 
to December 1750. He wrote a ‘ Monody’ 
on the death of Frederick, prince of Wales, 
London, 1751; 2ndedition,same year. Under 
the pseudonym ‘Ontologos’ he published a 
tract called ‘The Grand Question Debated ; 
or, an Essay to Prove that the Soul of Man 
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is not, neither can it be, Immortal,’ 8vo, 
Dublin, 1751; which was followed by “A 
Reply to the Grand Question Debated ; fully 
Proving that the Soul of Man is, and must 
be, Immortal,’ 8vo, London, 1751, dedicated 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. This was 
- his first experiment in the plan of answering 
himself when no one else cared to do so (cf. 
his Pasquinade, p. 18n.) In 1752 he pub- 
lished a burlesque called ‘Fun: a Parodi- 
tragi-comical Satire,’ attacking Fielding and 
Dr. John Hill (1716 ?-1775) [q.v.] An in- 
tended private performance at the Castle 
Tavern, Paternoster Row, on 13 Feb. 1752, 
was suppressed, at Fielding’s desire, by a 
special order from the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen. It was anonymously printed, and 
copies were presented to all who had taken 
tickets (BAKER, Biog. Dram. 1812, ii. 253). 
Kenrick next attacked Hill (anonymously) 
in‘ The Pasquinade. With Notes variorum. 
Book the First,’ 4to, London, 1753. A second 
book, apparently never written, was to have 
libelled Christopher Smart, with whom he 
'was at the time involved in controversy. Ac- 
cording to Kenrick’s account, Smart had ad- 
vertised an‘Old Woman’s Dunciad,’ directed 
against Kenrick, but Kenrick had imme- 
diately published a piece under the same 
title, upon which Smart abandoned his de- 
sign (Pasquinade, p. 20. n.) During the same 
year Kenrick wrote an imitation of Dodsley’s 
“(Economy of Human Life’ (which then 
passed for Lord Chesterfield’s), called ‘The 
“Whole Dutyof Woman. ByaLady. Written 
at the desire of a Noble Lord,’ 12mo, London, 
1753; 3rd edition the same year. In 1756 
he published without his name a few copies of 
a philosophical poem in octosyllabies, called 
* Epistles to Lorenzo,’ 8vo, London, which 
obtained the praises of the ‘ Critical Review ’ 
(ii. 162-7). It was republished with altera- 
tions as ‘ Epistles, Philosophical and Moral, 
8vo, London, 1759 [1758]; 4th edition, as 
* Epistles to Lorenzo,’ 1773. . Its sceptical 
tone having been censured in the ‘Critical 
- Review’ (v1. 439-53), Kenrick defended him- 
self in an anonymous pamphlet called ‘A 
Serutiny, or the Criticks criticis’d,' &e., 8vo, 
London, 1759. 

In January 1759 Kenrick was appointed 
to succeed Goldsmith as a writer in the 
“Monthly Review,’ and states that he con- 
tributed the review of foreign literature for 
vols. xxiii.toxxxiil. He also reviewed Gold- 
smith’s * Enquiry ’ in November 1759 (xxi. 
389), inserting at the request of the proprie- 
‘tor, Ralph Griffiths [q. v.], so vile an attack 
upon Goldsmith that even Grifliths was 
ashamed of it. Kenrick was therefore in- 
"structed to explain away his insinuations in 
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a favourable ceritique of Goldsmith’s ‘ Citi- 
zen of the World,’ which appeared in the 
‘Monthly Review ’for June 1762 (xxvi. 477): 

Kenrick (anonymously) translated Rous- 
seau’s ‘ Eloisa,’ 4 vols. 12mo, Dublin, 1761, 
and ‘Emilius,’ 3 vols. 12mo, Edinburgh, 1763. 
For the ‘Eloisa’ he received the degree of 
LL.D. from the university of St. Andrews 
(European Mag.x.20n.) He also translated 
Rousseau’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ 5 vols. 
12mo, London, 1767. 

Kenrick assailed Johnson’s ‘ Shakespeare’ 
(published October 1765), not without a cer- 
taın coarse smartness, in ‘A Review of Dr. 
Johnson’s new edition of Shakespeare; in 
which the Ignorance, or Inattention of that 
Editor isexposed, and the Poet defended from 
the Persecution of his Commentators,’ 8vo, 
London, 1765 (BoswELı, Zife of Johnson, ed. 
G. B. Hill, i. 497). A threatened continua- 
tion never appeared, nor did a promised 
castigation of Johnson’s ‘Dictionary,’ to be 
entitled ‘A Ramble through the Idler’s Die- 
tionary: in which are picked up several 
thousand Etymological, Orthographical, and 
Lexicographical Blunders.” Kenrick’s atten- 
tion was diverted by a pamphlet written by 
an Oxford student named Barclay, entitled 
‘An Examination of Mr. Kenrick’s Review ” 
Lof Johnson’s ‘ Shakespeare ’], 1766. He re- 
taliated with “A Defence of Dr. Kenrick’s Re- 
view... . Bya Friend,’ subseribed “R. R., 
8vo, London, 1766. Johnson was displeased 
with Barclay for doing what he disdained to 
do for himself (2b. ii..209, v. 273). Kenrick 
again attacked Johnson in “An Epistle to J. 
Boswell, Esq.,occasioned byhis having trans- 
mittedthe Moral Writings of Dr. S. Johnson 
to Pascal Paoli: witha Postscript, containing 
Thoughts on Liberty; and a Parallel after the 
manner of Plutarch, between the celebrated 
Patriot of Corte and John Wilkes, Esq., M.P. 
By W. K., Esq.,’ 8vo, London, 1768. At 
Johnson’s request Boswell refrained from 
answering thatandanother scurrilous libel by 
Kenrick, called “A Letter to James Boswell, 
Esq.,on the Moral System of the Idler,’8vo. 

Kenrick used to lecture at the ‘ Devil,’ 
Temple Bar, and other taverns on every con- 
ceivable subject, from Shakespeare to the 
perpetual motion, which he thought he had 
discovered. Soon after his attack on John- 
son he issued proposals for a new edition of 
‘ Shakespeare,’ with a commentary ‘in a man- 
ner hitherto unattempted’ A. few people 
were foolish enough to subscribe. After 
eight years had passed he informed them that, 
in consequence of George Steevens’s com- 
mentary, the “intended publication ’ was for 
the present ‘laid aside” To console his sub- 
seribers he presented them with a meagre 
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instalment of his public lectures, called an 
‘ Introduction to the School of Shakespeare. 
v.. To which is added a Retort Courteous 
on the Criticks,’ &e., 8vo, London [1774]. 

Kenrick wrote for the stage, and for a time 
was patronised by Garrick. An abridgment 
of his comedy ‘ Falstaff’s Wedding,’ in con- 
tinuation of Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry IV ’ (pub- 
lished in 1760), was performed once at Drury 
Lane, 12 April 1766 (Gexesrt, v. 95). Two 
editions were issued in 1766; others in 1773 
and 1781. Garrick’s refusal to risk a further 
representation produced Kenrick’s‘ Letter to 
David Garrick, Esq., on the non-perform- 
ance of “ Falstaff’s Wedding,” &e.,’4to (two 
editions). Another of his comedies, ‘The 
Widow’d Wife’ (printed in 1767 and 1768), 
was acted on5 Dec. 1767,and reached a ninth 
night,though onlythrough Garrick’sjudicious 
alterations (22. iii. 405-7). Garrick is said 
to have acted ungenerously in the division 
of the profits (Buropean Mag. x. 19-21), and 
a quarrel followed. Kenrick challenged Gar- 
rickto a duel, but had not the courage to fight 
(Garrick Correspondence, ii. 341). When in 
1772 Isaac Bickerstaffe [q. v.] was driven 
from society, Kenrick grossly connected it by 
allusion with Garrick in a satire entitled 
“Love in the Suds ; a Town Eelogue. Being 
the Lamentation of Roscius for the Loss of 
his Nyky,’fol. London, 1772, ostensibly edited 
for an anonymous author. Prefixed is a most 
impudent letter to Garrick signed “ W. K. 
Despite Garrick’s attempts to suppress it, five 
editionsof the libel were published during the 
year, each with.additional papers and letters. 
The last edition contains ‘The Poetical Alter- 
cation between Benedick and Beatrice,’ ex- 
tracted from the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ and 
written in defence of Garrick by Joseph Reed, 
the ropemaker and dramatist, though he had 
himself quarrelled with Garrick (Lysoxs, 
Environs, ii. 431; Nıcmors, Lit. Anecd. ix. 
118). Kenrick gave a minute account of his 
quarrel in ‘A Letter to David Garrick, Esq.; 
oceasioned by his having moved the Court 
of King’s Bench against the publication of 
« Love in the Suds,”’ &e.,4to, London, 1772. 
Kenrick finally inserted an abjeet apology in 
the newspapers for 26 Nov. 1772, with which 
Garrick professed to be satisfied (Garrick 
Correspondence, i. 477). Kenrick afterwards 
told Thomas Evans (1742-1784) [q. v.], the 
bookseller, that he did not believe Garrick 
guilty, but “did it to plague the fellow.’ 
Evans never spoke to him again. In 1778 
Kenrick published a venomous anonymous 
‘Letter to D. Garrick, Esq., on his Conduct 
as prineipal Manager and Actor at Drury 
Lane. With a Preface and Notes by the 
Editor,’ 4to, London [1773]. 
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Kenrick now offered his plays to Colman at 
Covent Garden. He had had in 1768 a violent 
quarrel with Colman, who in his‘ True State of 
theDifferences, &e.,’ 1768 (p. 60) had ridiculed 
the “ philosophical experiments’ of Kenrick, 
and hinted that Kenrick was treacherously 
trying to supplant him as manager. Kenrick 
retorted with a verse ‘ Epistle to G. Colman,’ 
4to, London, 1768; 2nd edition same year. 
By March 1771 they had composed their dif- 
ferences (OoLman, Posthumous Letters, 1820, 
pp. 158-61), and on 20 Nov. 1773 (GENEST, 
v. 414) Colman produced Kenrick’s comedy 
‘The Duellist’.of which three editions were 
printed in the same year. The play was 
damned at once, on account, says Kenrick in 
his preface, of the resentment of the audience 
at Macklin’s discharge. His comic opera, 
‘The Lady of the Manor, with musie by 
James Hook, altered from Charles Johnson’s 
“Country Lasses, failed in 1778 (ib. vi. 
89). Three editions and an altered version 
appeared in the same year. Another farce, 
called ‘The Spendthrift, or a Christmas 
Gambol’ (not printed), was acted for two 
nights also in 1778 according to the ‘Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ’ (iii. 295). 

It was perhaps with some desire to pro- 
pitiate Kenrick that Goldsmith eonsented in 
1768 to take part in editing Griffin’s ‘Gentle- 
man’s Journal,’ in which Kenrick was a lead- 
ing writer. In 1771 Kenrick, having grossly 
libelled Goldsmith in the ‘Morning Chro- 
nicle’ was forceed by Goldsmith, upon an 
accidental meeting in the Chapter Coffee- 
house, to admit that he had lied. As soon 
as Goldsmith had left the room Kenrick 
abused him to the company, repeating various 
slanders. He was probably also the author 
of the atrocious attack upon Goldsmith and 
Miss Horneck, published in the ‘London 
Packet’in 1773, for which Goldsmiththrashed 
the publisher, Evans [see under GOLDSNITH, 
OLIVER, where the date is misprinted 1771]. 
Kenrick is said to have been in the house at 
the time, and to have separated the com- 
batants, and sent Goldsmith home ina coach 
(FORSTER, Life of Goldsmith, 1888, ii. 347— 
351). 

Kenrick ceased writing for the ‘Monthly 
Review’ in 1766, when he announced in the 
newspapers that he was about to establish a 
new literary review. The first number of 
his ‘London Review of English and Foreign 
Literature’ did not appear until January 
1775. In the editing Kenrick was latterly 
assisted by his son, William Shakespeare 
Kenrick, who carried it on after his father’s 
death untilJune 1780. The review contains 
attacks upon members of every profession. 
Kenrick’s‘Observations onS. Jenyns’s“ View 
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of the Internal Evidences of the Christian 


Religion ”’ (vol. iii., appendix), was reissued | 


in an enlarged form, 12mo, London, 1776. 

In 1770 Kenrick published ‘ An Account 
of the famous Wheel of Hesse-Cassel, in- 
vented by Orffyreus,’4to; and in 1771‘ Two 
Lectures on the Perpetual Motion, as dis- 
covered by the Author,’4to. In 1774 he col- 
lected in part the ‘ Poetical Works’ of Ro- 
‚bert Lloyd in two octavo volumes, with a life 
of the author, remarkable for being written 
without dates. In 1775 he commenced a 
translation of Buffon’s ‘Natural History,’ and 
in 1778 a translation of some of -Voltaire’s 
works. His last undertaking was an anony- 
mous translation of Millot’s ‘Elements of 
General History,’ 2 pts. Svo, London, 1778- 
1779. On 19 May 1779 he petitioned the 
attorney-general for a patent for a mechani- 
cal principle of self-motion (Gent. Mag. xlıx. 
269). He died on 10 June 1779 (ib. xzlıx. 
327),and was buried on the 13th in Chelsea 
Old Church (Lysoss, ii. 141). His portrait 
was engraved by Worlidge in 1766. 

In his later years Kenrick seldom wrote 
without, a bottle of brandy at his elbow. 
Though a superlative scoundrel, he was 
clever, and especially proud of the rapidity 
‘of his writing; even his more serious works 
seldom occupied him more than two days 
(Pasquinade, p.20 n.) Hisother writingsare: 
1. “<Poems; Ludierous, Satirical, and Moral, 
&vo, London, 1768; new edition, with addi- 
tions, 1770. 2. “A new Dictionary of the 
English Language. . . . To which is prefixed 
a Rhetorical Grammar,’ 4to, London, 1773. 
3.‘An Address... . respecting an Applica- 
tion to Parliament for the farther Encourage- 
ment of new Discoveriesand Inventions .. ., 
‚with an appendix upon ‘the late decision on 
literary property,’ 4to, London, 1774. 4.‘Ob- 
servations, Civil and Canonical, on the Mar- 
riage Contract, as entered into conformably 
to the Rites. . . ofthe Church of England, 
8vo, London, 1775. 5. ‘Free Thoughts on 
Seduction, Adultery, and Divorce,’ 8vo. 
- 6, “Rural Poems, translated from the Ger- 
man of Gesner,’ 8vo. 


[Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 1837, pp. 293-6 ; 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 1888, passim; Cbal- 
mers’s Biog. Diet. xix. 323-7; Baker’s Biog. 
Dram. 1812, i. 430-1 ; Faulkner’s Chelsea, 1829, 
ii. 137 ; Georgian Era, iii. 546-7; Goldsmith’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 1801, 1. 103; Davies's 
Life of Garrick, ii. 132; Murphy’s Life of Gar- 
rick, ii. 32, 33; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 
480, 4th ser. x. 9, öth ser. iv. 209, 6th ser. viiı. 
267, 410; Cat. of Advocates’ Library, iv. 331-2; 
The Recantation and Confession of Dr. Kenrick 
(a satirical piece), 1772; The Kenrickiad (a satire 
by ‘ Ariel’), 1772; Poetical Review . . 
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tirical Display of the literal Characters of Dr, 
K*nr**k (no date); Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, ii. 231.] GG“ 


KENT, Duxe or (1664 ?-1740). Nr 
under GREY, Hrxky, 1594-1651.] 


KENT ano STRATHERN, EDWARD 
AUGUSTUS, Duke or (1767-1820), prince, 
fourth son of George ILL, byQueen Charlotte, 
born on 2 Nov. 1767 at Buckingham House, 
had his early education in England under 
John Fisher, successively bishop of Exeter 
and Salisbury [q. v.], and completed it on 
the continentunder Baron Wangenheim, with 
whom he spent two years (1785-7) at Lune- 
burg and Hanover, and two years more at Ge- 
neva. On30 May 1786 he was gazetted brevet- 
colonel. Wangenheim treated him with 
needless rigour, allowed him only a guinea 
and a hälfa week pocket-money out ofthe an- 
nuity of 6,0007. provided for his maintenance, 
and intercepted hislettershome. The prince 
accordingly borrowed largely, and the debts 
thus contracted werea burden tohim through- 
out life. In June 1790 he came home from 
Geneva withoutleayve. The king was much 
displeased, gave him peremptory orders to 
embark for Gibraltar, and saw him for only 
five minutes on the night before he sailed 
(1 Feb.) At Gibraltar he was put in com- 
mand of the 7th regiment .of foot (royal 
fusiliers). He at once showed himself a 
thorough martinet, and became so unpopular 
with his men that in May 1791 he was sent 
to Canada. 

He was now in receipt of an income of 
5,0007. a year, but out of this he had to pay 
the interest on his debts. In October 1793 
he was advanced to the rank of major-general, 
and received at his own request orders to join 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Grey’s force in 
the West Indies. The navigation of the St. 
Lawrence being interrupted, he travelled by 
land at considerable risk from Quebec to 
Boston, and there took ship for Martinique, 
where hearrived on 4 March 1794. In com- 
mand of a brigade of grenadiers he took part 
in the reduction of that island, and also of 
St. Lucia, was honourably mentioned in des- 
patches, and received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. On the close of the operations he re- 
turned to Canada, and on 16 Jan. 1796 was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
In October 1798 he was invalided by a fall 
from his horse, and returned to England. 

In March 1799 parliament granted him an 
annual income of 12,0002., and on 23 April 
he was raised to the peerage as Duke of Kent 
and Strathern and Earl of Dublin. On 
10 May he was gazetted general, and on 
17 May commander-in-chief of the forces in 
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British North America. He sailed in July, 
but was compelled by ill-health to return to 
England in the autumn ofthe following year. 
On 27 March 1802 he was appointed governor 
of Gibraltar, where he arrived on 10 May 
with express instructions from the Duke of 
York, then commander-in-chief, to restore 
the discipline of the garrison, which was seri- 
ously demoralised. He accordingly issued a 
general order, forbidding any but commis- 
sioned officers to enter the wine-shops, half 
of which—there were ninety on the Rock— 
he summarily closed at a personal sacrifice 
of 4,0007. a year in licensing fees. The in- 
censed wine-sellers plied the soldiers with 
liquor gratis, and a mutiny, to which it was 
thought some of the oflicers were privy, broke 
out on Christmas eve 1802. The mutiny 
was promptly quelled, three ofthe ringleaders 
were shot, discipline was thoroughly restored, 
and in the following March the duke was 
recalled. On his return to England he de- 
manded a formal investigation of his conduct, 
which was refused. He then asked to be 
permitted to return to Gibraltar; this also 
was refused. He still remained nominally 
governor, but without pay; the standing 
orders he had issued while in command were 
set aside by the lieutenant-governor, Sir 
Thomas Trigge, and the garrison relapsed 
into its former condition. On 7 Sept. 1805 
the duke was gazetted field-marshal, and on 
25 Nov. following keeper and paler of Hamp- 
ton Court. For some years he resided at 
Castle Hill, near Ealing, taking little part 
in state affairs. Ile was, however, the con- 
fidant and adviser of the Prince of Wales in 
his matrimonial diffieulties. In 1810 he op- 
posed the Regeney Bill as unconstitutional. 
In 1812 he spoke in favour of catholie emanci- 
pation,and became a patron of the British and 
Foreign School Society,the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, and the Bible Society. In 
1815and1816hetookthechair atthe Literary 
Fund dinner. Finding his pecuniary embar- 
rassments increase, and getting no relief from 
government, hemade in 1815 an assignment 
ofthe bulk of his property in favour of his 
sreditors, and retired to Brussels, where he 
lived in the simplest possible style. In 1818 
he married,.for reasons of state, Vietoria 
Mary Louisa [see Kent, VıcrortA MARY 
Lovisa, Dvcnzss or], widow of Emich 
Charles, prince of Leiningen. The marriage 
was solemnised on 29 May at Coburg, and on 
13 July following at Kew. Returning with 
his bride to the contınent, he resided with 
her at her palace of Amorbach, Leiningen, 
untilthe spring of 1819, when he brought her 
to England for her confinement. After the 
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birth of the child (now Queen Victoria) on 
24 May, at Kensington Palace, he took the 
duchessand the princess to Sidmouth, Devon- 
shire,and applied to parliament for authority 
to dispose of his establishment at Ealing by 
lottery, a sale being unadvisable, for the 
benefit of his ereditors. The petition was re- 
fused, and the duke had made up his mind 
to return to Amorbach, when he died sud- 
denly of inflammation of the lungs at Sid- 
mouth on 23 Jan. 1820. During his illness 
he was attended with the utmost devotion 
by the duchess, to whom he left his entire 
property. He was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on 11 Feb. 

As a soldier the duke never had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining high distinction, and his 
pedantic, almost superstitious, insistence 
upon minutie of military etiquette, dis- 
cipline, dress, and equipments, made him un= 
popular in the army. He was, however, the 
first to abandon flogging and to establish a 
regimental school. He was extremely regular 
in his habits, a model of punctuality and 
despatch in the discharge of duty, and sin- 
cerelypious. Hewasa knight of the orders 
ofthe Garter, Bath, and St. Patrick, and a 
knight grand cross of the Bath and of the 
order of the Guelphs. There is a portrait of j 
the duke, together with his elder brother the 
Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV), 
at Hampton Court Palace, dated 1779. A 
bronze statue by Gahagon is in Park Cres- 
eent, Portland Place. 

[The prineipal authority isthe Lifeby Erskine 
Neale, 1850. There are also obituaries in the 
Gent. Mag. and European Mag. for 1820. Refe- 
renee may also be made to Nicolas’s Hist. of 
British Knighthood; Smeeton’s The Unique, 
vol. i. (with portrait); London Gazette for 
1793, 1796, 1799, 1802, 1805; Annual Re- 
gister, 1767 p. 170, and 1794 App. 68 et seq.; 
Commons’ Journals, liv. 311; Geut. Mae. 1790 
p. 80, 1818 pt. i. p. 562, pt. ii. p. 79, 1819 pt, 
1. p. 479; andtheDuke of Buckingham’s Memoirs 
of the Regeney, ii. 390.] Jı Mi Re 


KENT, VICTORIA MARY LOUISA, 
Ducuzss or (1786-1861), fourth daughter of 
Franeis Frederic Antony, hereditary prince 
(afterwards duke) of Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, 
by Augusta Carolina Sophia, daughter of 
Henry, count Reuss-Eberstadt, was born at 
Coburg on 17 Aug. 1786, and married on 
21 Dec. 1803 to Emich Charles, hereditary 
prince, afterwards prince of Leiningen-Dachs- 
burg-Hardenburg, a widower twenty-three 
years her senior. The marriage was happy, 
and on the death of the prince (4 July 1814) 
he left his widow guardian of their only son, 
Charles Frederick William Ernest (1804- 
1856), and regent of the principality. „Her 
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only other child by the prince was Anne 
Feodorowna Augusta Charlotte Wilhelmina 
«1807-1872), who resided with her mother 
till her marriage on 18 Feb. 1828 to Ernest 
‚Christian Charles, prince of Hohenlohe-Lan- 
genburg. 
Princess Vietoria Mary married in 1818 a 
second husband, Edward Augustus, duke of 
Kent [q.v.], fourth son of George III. The 
 marriage ceremony took place at Coburg on 
29 May, and was repeated at Kew on 13 July. 
By the Duke of Kent she had an only 
daughter, Alexandrina Victoria, now queen 
of England. Onthe duke’s death on 23 Jan. 
1820 the duchess was in straitened circum- 
stances, having only.a jointure of 6,0007. and 
an allowance of 3,0007. made her by her 
brother Leopold. In 1825, however, parlia- 
ment voted her an annuity of 6,0007. towards 
the support and education of her daughter 
‚Vietoria, and a further annuity of 10,0007. 
was granted her in 1831. In the previous 
year she had been appointed regent of the 
realm in the event of her daughter succeeding 
to the throne while yet aminor. She resided 
at Kensington Palace, devoting herselfto the 
education of her daughter, and during the 
reign of George IV saw little society; but as 
the Princess Victoria grew up she took her 
{rom time to time to visit most of the places 
of interest in England, and gathered round 
her at Kensington a small highly intellectual 
coterie. She regretted the princess’s accession 
to the throne in 1837 as depriving her of her 
one interest and occupation. Thenceforward 
‚she accompanied the court on its periodical 
migrations. 

She died of cancerat Frogmore on 16 March 
1861, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
"Windsor, on 25 March, whence her remains 
were transferred to the royal mausoleum at 
Frogmore. 

- [Almanach de Gotha for 1790, 1805-6, 1817, 
1829; Commons’ Journals, Ixxx. 471, Ixxxvi. 
pt. ii. p. 727 ; Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of 
the Courts and Cabinets of William 1V and 
Victoria, ii. 24; Greville Memoirs, 1837-52, i. 
15; Gent. Mag. 1861, pt.i. p. 456; Sir Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prinee Consort.] J.M.R, 

KENT, Eırıs or. [See BursH, HUBERT 
DE, d. 1243; EpmunD ‘or Woopsrock, 1301- 
1329; Grey, Epnmun, first Eart (of the 
Grey line), 1420?-1489; GREY, GEORGE, se- 
cond EArL, d. 1503 (under Grey, EDMUND, 
first Eart); GREY, Heney, ninth EARrt, 
1594-1651; HortawD, EpmunD, fourth EARL 
(of the Holland line), d. 1408 (under Hor- 
LAND, Tmomas, second EARL); HOLLAND, 
Sır Thomas, first EARL, d. 1360 ; HoLtanD, 
Thomas, second EArr, 1350-1397 ; Hor- 
ZAND, TuoMAs, third EARL, and DUKE OF 





SuRrREY, 1374-1400; NEvILLr, WILLIAM, d, 
1463 ; Ono, d. 1097, bishop of Bayeux.] 


KENT, Maıp or, 
BETH, 1506 ?-1534. ] 


KENT, JAMES (1700-1776), organistand 
composer, born at Winchester on 13 March 
1700, was admitted in November 1711 as 
chorister of Winchester Cathedral, under 
Vaughan Richardson. In 1714 he was sent to 
London, and was for four years a chorister of 
the Chapel Royal, under Dr. William Croft 
[q. v.] In 1718, through the influence of the 
sub-dean (the Rev. John Dolben),he was ap- 
pointed organist to the parish church of Fine- 
don, Northamptonshire. “An organ stool is 
still preserved at Finedon, on which Kent 
carved the initials and date, “J.K., 1717,” 
probablya record ofa visit anticipatory of his 
becoming organistthere’(BEMmRoseE). In1731 
he was elected organist to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and held the post till 1737, when 
he succeeded John Bishop [q. v.| as organist of 
Winchester Cathedral and College. The lat- 
ter appointment he resigned in 1774to Peter 
Fussell, and died in Winchester on 6 May 
1776. He was married to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Freeman. 

In 1773 Kent published, in London, a col- 
lection of twelve anthems. He also wrote 
services in C and D, and assisted Dr. Boyce 
in the compilation of the latter’s ‘ Cathedral 
Music. His anthems were republished in 
London by T. Gresham in 1844. A selec- 
tion of eight of them, together with Kent's 
two services, was edited ın two volumes by 
Joseph Corfe. 

Kent’s musie never rose above mediocrity, 
and he unscrupulously plagiarised the works 
of the Italian composers, especially Bassani, 
and also of Dr. Croft, whose style he closely 
followed. Hetookthe chorus‘ Thy Righteous- 
ness,’ in the anthem ‘Lord, what love,’ from 
Bassani’s “Magnificat’ in G minor, with very 
little alteration ; and the ‘ Hallelujah’ in the 
anthem “Hearken unto this’ is transcribed 
note for note from Bassani’s ‘ Alma Mater’ 
(GROYE). 

[Grove’s Diet. of Music, ii. 50, and i. 150; 
Bemrose’s Choir Chant Book, App. p. zxüi; 
Hogarth’s Musical Hist. p. 299; Winchester 


Chapter Books; Kent’s musie in Brit. Mus. ] 
R.E, S, 


KENT, JOHN, or Sıox Cent (‚f. 1400), 
also called Joun or KENICHURcH, Welsh 
bard, is säid to have been born at Cwm 
Tridwr in the parish of Egllwisilan, or, ac- 
cording to others, at Kilgerran, Pembroke- 
shire. He was educated by an uncle named 
Davydd Ddu o Lwyn Davydd Ddu, who 


[See Barton, ELıza- 
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lived at Pentyrch, and was afterwards a 
farm-servant near Caerphilly, but being ill- 
treated fled to Kentchurch,Herefordshire,and 
entered the service of the Scudamore family 
there. His patrons sent him to Oxford, and 
eventually he became a parish priest, first. at 
Newcastle Emlyn, and then at Kentchurch. 
He:is said to have lived to the age of a 
hundred and twenty. The popular legends 
make Kent a magician, and many stories of 
his power are still currentinMonmouthshire; 
‘as great as the devil and John of Kent’ is 
a local proverb. One legend relates that he 
outwitted the devil by ‚being buried half 
within and half without the church at Kent- 
church. Another tombstone, without an in- 
scription, is shown as Kent’s at Grosmont, 
Monmouthshire (SymonDs, Diary, p. 204, 
Camd. Soc.) Inthe possession of the Sceuda- 
more family at Kentchurch there is an an- 
cient portrait, supposed to represent Kent; 
it is engraved in Üoxe’s ‘ Tour in Monmouth- 
shire,’p. 338. The Scudamores are descended 
from a daughter of Owen Glendower, and 
hence some have conjeetured that Kent was 
Glendower in disguise. 

Kent apparently sympathised with Old- 
castle, and it has been eonjectured that he 
was the pretended chaplain John, whose 
services at the lollard leader’s house in Kent 
excited the censure of Archbishop Arundel 
(WILKINS, Coneilia, iii. 330-1); but for this 
there is no suflicient authority. Kent sati- 
rised the clergy and friars; but there seems 
to be no evidence for describing him as a 
lollard. He is one of the best of the Welsh 
poets, and one of the first and most success- 
ful eultivators of “continued’ verse, .Numer- 
ous Welsh poems are extant under his name. 
Wilkins gives a list offorty-fourpieces. Four 
are printed in the ‘Iolo MSS.,' pp. 285, 286, 
290, 304 (Welsh MSS. Soc. 1848). One of 
his poems is a “Lamentation on the Condi- 
tion of the Welsh under Henry IV, and in 
another poem he alludes to the death of Sir 
John Oldeastle. Poems by Kent are to be 
found in Additional MS. 24980, and in the 
Myfyr MSS. (Add. MSS. 14962, 14965-7, 
14972, 14974, 14977-9, 14984, 14988, 15004- 
15008, 15010, 15038) in the British Museum. 
Besides his poems, Kent is.said to have been 
the author of a grammar, of ‘The Apologue 
of Einiawn abGwalchmai,’ ‘Llyfr yrÖfferen,’ 
‘ Araith y Tri Brodyr,’ of a version of St. 
John’s Gospel in Welsh, and of some fables, 
besides Latin theological treatises. 

The suggestion that John Kent is identi- 
cal with JoHn Kent or GwEnTt (fl. 1348) is 
impossible. The latter was a Franeiscan, 
and doctor of theology at Oxford, where he 
was divinity reader for his order. He was 








twentieth provincial of the Franeiscans ir 
England, is said to have worked miracles, 
and was the author of a commentary on the 
‘Sentences’ of Peter Lombard. He died at 
Hereford, and was buried there (Monumenta 
Franeiscana, 1. 538,554; LELAND, Comment. 
de Scriptt. pp. 376-7). 

[Information supplied by the Rev. M. G. Wat- 
kins; Wilkins’s Hist. of Literature of Wales, pp. 
50-9; Iolo MSS. pp. 676-7, 682, 687 ; Williams’s. 
Eminent Welshmen, pp. 268-9; Coxe’s Tour in 
Monmouthshire, pp. 336-8; Cambrian Journal, 
Tenby, 1859, pp. 268-75; Phillips’s History of 
Cilgerran, p. 151; two biographical sketches in 
Welsh are contained in Geirlyfr Bywgraphiadol 
o Enwogion Cymru, pt. ii. and Geiriadur Byw- 
graffyddol o Enwogion Cymru.] G.L.&. 


KENT, NATHANIEL (1737-1810),land 
valuer and agrieulturist, born in 1737, was 
first employed in the diplomatic service as 
secretary to Sir James Porter at Brussels. 
During his stay there he set himself to study 
the husbandry of the Austrian Netherlands, 
which was at that time held to bethe bestin 
Europe. Some of Kent’s lettersto Sir James 
Porter dated 1765 and 1766 are in Brit. Mus: 
MS. Egerton 2157. Returning to England in 
1766, he drew up an account of Flemish hus- 
bandryattherequest of Sir John Cust, speaker 
ofthe House of Commons, and was persuaded 
by him to quit diplomacy and devote himself 
to agrieulture. He shortly afterwards made 
the valuable acquaintance of Benjamin Still- 
ingfleet [q. v.] the naturalist. Kent pub- 
lished in 1775 ‘ Hints to Gentlemen of Landed 
Property,’ London, 8vo (3rd edit. 1793), con- 
taining, among other valuable suggestions, 
some designs for labourers’ cottages, which 
were greatly in advance of his time (DoNALD- 
son, Agrieult. Biog. p. 59). The book brought 
him employment on.a large scale as an estate 
agent and land valuer, and he did much to 
improve English methods of land manage- 
ment (cf. Gent. Mag. 1811, pt. i. p. 182). 
His work lay chiefly in Norfolk, the farmers 
of which county presented him in 1808 with 
a silver goblet in acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to agrieulture, but he also suggested 
extensive embankments in Lincolnshire, 
which were successfully executed. Besides 
the * Hints’ he contributed ‘ A General View 
of the Agriculture of the County of Norfolk” 
to the ‘ Survey’ issued by the board of agri- 
culture in 1794, with supplementary remarks, 
Norwich, 1796, and several papers to vols. iv. 
v. and vi. of Hunter’s ‘Georgical Essays,” 
York, 1803. Kent was for a short time bailiff 
of George IIV’s farm in the Great Park at 
Windsor, Partieulars concerning the king’s 
farm, communicated by him-to the Society 
of Arts in 1798, were subsequently published 
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in pamphlet form. He died of apoplexy at 
Fulham, Middlesex, 10 Oct. 1810. 

Another NATHANIEL Kent (1. 1730), 
scholar, born at Weedon, Northamptonshire, 
was educated at Eton and King’s Oollege, 
Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. 1729, A.M. 
1733, and became a fellow of King’s College. 
In 1744 he was for a time deranged, but re- 


covered, and in 1748 was head-master of 
Wisbech school, and afterwards ceurate of 


Kersey in Suffolk.: While at Cambridge he 
published ‘Excerpta qusedam ex Luciani 
Samosatensis Operibus. In usum Tyronum,’ 
Cambridge, 1730, 8vo. Latin notes and a 
Latin version accompany the text. The 
work was several times reprinted in London ; 
the third edition ‘“ prioribus auctior et emen- 
datior’ appeared in 1757; another ed. 1788. 


[For the land valuer see Gent. Mag. 1810, | 


pt. ii. pp. 396, 452; Kent’s books in Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; and authorities quoted; for the scholar see 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, p. 315; Cat. of 
Cambridge Graduates ; Cooper’s Memorials of 
Cambridge, i. 229; Brit. Mus. Cat.] R.B. 


KENT, ODO or (d. 1200), abbot of Battle. 
[See Ono. ] 


KENT, THOMAS (d. 1489), mathema- 
tician, was elected fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1480. According to Tanner and 
Pits, he had no small reputation as an astro- 
nomer and mathematician, and issued pre- 
dietions as to the severe winter and famine 
of 1490. He died, however, of the plague 
7 Sept. 1489, and was buried in the Merton 
burying-ground. He is said to have written 
a treatise on astronomy, but if he did so it 
has perished. 

Another Tmomas Kent (fl. 1460) was 
clerk to the privy council. He graduated 
as a doctor of eivil and canon law, probably 
at Cambridge, and was clerk to the privy 
council as early as 1444. His name conse- 
quently appears at the foot of many acts of 
the privy council (ef. Nıcoras, Proceedings 
of the Privy Couneil, vi. 31, 37, 38, &c.; 
STEVENSoN, Letters and Papers tllustrative 
of the Wars of the English in France during 
the Reign of Henry VI, i.490, 493, &e.; forhis 
signature see Brit. Mus. Cotton. MS. Galba, 
B:1I. 151). Kent was frequently employed 
as an ambassador to various countries. On 
4 July 1444 he was appointed, with Sir Hum- 
frey Stafford, William Pyrton, and William 
Cotesbroke, to treat for commercial inter- 
course with Holland and Zealand (Ryuer, 
Feedera, xi. 67). On 20 July 1459 he was 
one of several commissioners, among whom 
was-the Bishop of Durham, to treat with the 
king of Scotland about a truce (ib. xi. 494) ; 
his last embassy seems to have been entered 





upon: 20 Sept. 1467, when he made arrange- 
ments for the marriage of Charles the Bold 


| with Margaret, sister of Edward IV (2. p. 


390). His salary when on an embassy seems 
to have been 20s. a day (ib. p. 504). Mean- 
while,on? Jan. 1444-5,hehad been appointed 
sub-constable of England, at a salary of one 
hundred marks a year from the customs of: 
Southampton (ib. p. 75). A Thomas Kent, 
who may have been the same as the ambas- 
sador, resigned the rectory of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-East, London, in 1443,and was presented: 


to the rectory of Woodford, Essex, 22 Aug. 


1458. 


[Tanner’s Biog. Brit.; Pits, Rel. Hist. de Reb. 
Angl.p.914; Wood’sHist. and Antiq. of Univ. of 


| Oxf. ed. Gutch, App. p. 203 ; Brodriek’s Memo- 


rials of Merton (Oxf. Hist. Soe.), pp.‘'37, 64, 241. 
For the ambassador see authorities quoted; New- 
court’s Repert. i. 333, ii. 662; and for his other 


 embassies see Rymer’s Foedera, pp. 138, 186,187, 


189, 229, 233, 241, 269, 272, 274, 304, 415, 424, 
504, 524, 541, 542, 563, 565, 576, 578, 590.] 
W-.AS.A, 
KENT, WILLIAM (1684-1748), painter, 
sculptor, architect, and landscape gardener, 
was born in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
in 1684, and was apprenticed to a coach- 
painter in his fourteenth year. Five years 
afterwards he left his employer without 
leave and came to London. There he made 
some attempts at portrait and historical 
painting, which, says Walpole, induced some 
‘“gentlemen ofhis country ’(county?) tosend 
him to Rome. He went to Rome in company 
with John Talman [g. v.], the first director: 
of the Society of Antiquaries, studied under 
the Cavalier Luti, and gained a second prize 
in the second class at the academy. At 
Rome also he met with other patrons. Sir 
William Wentworth allowed him 407. a year 
for seven years, and in 1716 he attracted the 
notice of the Earl of Burlington [see BoxLr, 
RicHARD, third EARL OF BURLINGTON |, who 
brought him to England with him, and gave 
him apartments in his town house for there- 
mainder of his life. Through the influence. 
of the earl he soon obtained extensive em- 
ployment in portrait-painting, and covered 
the walls and ceilings in the houses of the 
aristocraey with historicalandallegoriealsub-' 
jeets. Among the worksmentioned by Horace 
Walpole are ‘ full-lengths" (for the Right 
Hon. Henry Pelham [g. v.]) at Esher, Surrey;; 
frescoesin the hall at Wanstead House (now 
destroyed), Essex; ceilings and staircases for 
Sir Robert Walpole at Houghton, Norfolk ; 
and a staircase at Rainham, Norfolk, for 
Lord Townshend. But his talents did not 
lie in this direction. Hogarth’s verdict, that 
neither England nor Italy ever produced a 
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more contemptible dauber than Kent, has 


not been reversed since. William Mason, 
in the ‘English Garden,’ praises Kent’s land- 
scape gardening at the expense of his paint- 
ing; and even HoraceWalpole, who regarded 
him as a genius in other branches of art, 
tells us that Kent’s portraits “ bore little re- 
semblance to the persons who sat for them, 
and the colouring was worse,’ and that ‘in 
his ceilings Kent's drawing was as defective 
as the colouring of his portraits, and as void 
of every merit.” He adds that Sir Robert 


Walpole would not permit him to work in | 


colours at Houghton, but restrained him to 
chiaroscuro. His portrait-painting was also 
thethemeofawittyepigram by Lord Chester- 
feld :— 
As to Apelles, Ammon’s son 
Would only deign to sit; _ 
So, to thy peneil, Kent! alone 
Will Brunswick’s form submit ! 


Equal your envied wonders! save 
This difference we see, 

One would no other painter hare— 
No other would have thee. 


Hogarth did not spare him or his patron. 
In two plates,‘Masquerades and Operas, Bur- 
lington Gate’ (1724), and ‘The Man of Taste ’ 
(1732)—the Man of Taste was Burlington, 
not Kent—he introduced the statue of 
Kent surmounting the gate of Burlington 
House, and supported on a lower level by 
those of Raphael and Michael Angelo; and 
in his *Burlesque on Kent’s Altar-piece at 
St. Clement’s’ (St. Clement Danes in the 
Strand, 1725) he caricatured without merey 
the feeble composition and bad draughts- 
manship, which had already led Bishop Gib- 
son to order itsremovalfromthe church. But 
Kent was able by his influence at court to re- 
taliate upon Hogarth by preventing him from 
executing a portrait group ofthe royal family 
andother works (see‘Notesby George Vertue’ 
in the Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23076, p. 66). 

Nevertheless Kent easily made his way in 
high society by his winning manners and the 
authority with which he spoke on questions 
of art, and he soon became the fashionable 
oracle in all matters of taste. His skill in 
design was so prized that, according toHorace 
Walpole, “he was not only consulted for fur- 
niture, as frames of pictures, glasses, tables, 
chairs, &e., but for plate, for a barge, for 
a cradle. And so impetuous was fashion 
that two great ladies prevailed on him to 
make designs for their birthday gowns, The 
one he dressed in a petticoat decorated with 
columns of the five orders; the other like a 
bronze, in a copper-coloured satin with orna- 
ments of gold.’ 
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When he first seriously turned his atten- 
tion to architecture is not clearly ascertained, 
butheprobably began at an early datetoassist 
the Earl of Burlington in his architectural 
designs ; and in 1727, with the assistance of 
his lordship, he published two folio volumes 
of the ‘ Designs of Inigo Jones,’ with a few 
bythe earl and himself, and one by Palladio, 
the master and guide of them all. Kent’s 
designs in this volume were mostly of chim- 
neypieces and doors, but included one for a 
royal artgallery,in which panels for paintings 
alternated with niches for sculpture. Manyof 
the nobility and some oftheroyal family were 
amongthe subscribersto this handsome work. 

Kent went a second time to Rome, before 
1719,and in 1730he paid a third visit there to 
study architecture and buy pietures for Lord 
Burlington. It was perhaps on this occasion 
that he acquired the collection of engravings 
formed by his old master Luti, who had died 
in 1724. After his return he added largely 
to his reputation as an architeet and a land- 
scape gardener. He altered and decorated 
Kensington Palace, of which the staircase 
was thought by Horace Walpole to be ‘the 
least defective work of his pencil.’ He built 
the Horse Guards and the block of treasury 
buildings (the central portion of a design 
never fully executed) which overlook the 
parade at Whitehall. Devonshire House in 
Piecadilly, the Earl of Yarborough’s in Ar- 
lington Street, and Holkham, Norfolk, the 
seat of the Earlof Leicester,are also examples 
of his skill in the Palladian style,and domore 
than any other of his existing works to justify 
the high patronage which he enjoyed. 

Despite his poor ability he was selected 
to execute the statue of Shakespeare for 
Poets’ Corner in. Westminster Abbey, and 
was appointed principal painter to the crown 
after the death of Charles Jervas [q. v.]in 
1739. Besides this oflice he held those of 
master-carpenter, architect, and keeper ofthe 
pictures, all of which, together with a pension 
of 1007. a year for his works at Kensington 
Palace, brought him an income of 6007. 
‘ Kent’s style,’ says Walpole, ‘predominated 
authoritatively during his life.” He was still 
engaged on his most important and favourite 
work (Holkham) when he died at Burlington 
House of an attack of inflammation in the 
bowels on 12 April 1748. He was buried “in 
a very handsome manner’ in Lord Burling- 
ton’s vault at Chiswick. ‘His fortune,’ says 
Walpole, “which with pietures and books 
amounted to about 10,0007., he divided be- 
tweenhisrelations and an actress, withwhom 
he had long lived in particular friendship.’ 

It is only as an architeet that Kent’s 
artistic reputation now survives, If, as has 
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been asserted, he hadany hand in designing 
the beautiful colonnade of Burlington House 
(now 1lying negleeted on the embankment 
at Battersea), this reputation might stand 
higher, but there appears to be no sufficient 
reason for depriving the Earl of Burlington 
of the full merit of thiswork. On the other 
hand, there seems to be no doubt that he 
was the real designer of Holkham, although 
the plans were published after Kent’s death 
by his pupil and assistant, Matthew Bret- 
tingham, without any mention of Kent [see 
BREITINGHAM, MATTHEW, the elder, and 
BRETTINGHAM, RoBERT Furze]. He wasa 
faithful follower of the Palladian style, the 
prineiples of which he understood, and his 
buildings, especially the Horse Guards, have 
the merit of fine proportion. As a decorator 
and designer of furniture he was heavy, but 
not without style. 

Other works of Kent which are praised by 
Walpole are a staircase at Lady Isabella 
Finch’s in Berkeley Square, the ‘Temple of 
Venus’ at Stowe, and the great room at the 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham’s in Arlington 
Street. For this statesman he also built a 
Gothie house at Esher; and other works in the 
samestylewerethelaw courtsat Westminster 
and a choir screen in Gloucester Cathedral ; 
%ut allthese have been demolished. His most 
important ‘ gardens’ were thöse of Sir Charles 
Cotterel Dormer and of Carlton House, but 
they no longer exist. Walpole calls him 
the “father of modern gardening,’ ‘the in- 
ventor of an.art that realizes painting and 
improves nature. Mahomet imagined an Ely- 
sium, but Kent created many.’ His claim 
to be the inventor of that more natural style 
of gardening and planting which was after- 
wards developed so greatly by ‘Capability’ 
Brown [see Brown, LAncELoT] and others 
seems to be well founded, although Bridg- 
man, who invented the ‘haha,’ was to some 
extent his predecessor. The principles Kent 
followed were those laid down by Pope in his 
“ Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,’ and had 
been illustrated by Pope himself in his famous 
garden at Twickenham. Mason, in his ‘Eng- 
lish Garden,’ speaks of Kent as Pope’s “bold 
associate.” In connection with John Wootton 
fg. v.] Kent designed some illustrations to 
Gay’s ‘Fables,’and he executed the vignettes 
to the large edition of Pope’s “ Works,’ and 
plates to Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ 1751. All 
of these are poor, and the last are execrable. 

Kent designed the decorationsofthe chapel- 
royal at the marriage in 1734 of Princess 
Anneandthe Princeof Orange, and published 
an engraving ofthescene. Healso published 
a print of Wolsey’s hall at Hampton Court. 

Two pictures by Kent are still exhibited 
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at Hampton Court Palace, ‘ The Interview of 
Henry V and the Princess Katharine’ (784), 
and the marriage of the same persons (7 88); 
and a model by Kent for a palace in Hyde 
Park is also to be seen there. A portrait of 
Kent by himself was lent by the Rev. W, V, 
Harcourt to the Loan Exhibition of Portraits 
at South Kensington in 1867. 


[ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; Redgrave’s 
Diet. ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Armstrong); 
Redgraves’ Century of Painters; Cunningham’s 
Lives of British Artists, 1831; The English 
Garden, by W. Mason, Commentary, &e., by W, 
Burgh, 1783 ; Fergusson’s History of Architee- 
ture; Gwilt’s Eneyclop®dia of Architecture; 
Sarsfield Taylor’s Fine Arts in Great Britain and 
Ireland; Cat. of Loan Exhibition of Portraits at 
South Kensington, 1867 ; Biographie Universelle, 
article ‘Luti, Benoit;’” Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, v. 329, vi. 159; Chalmers’s Diet. ; Gould’s 
Sketches of Artists; Pye’s Patronage of British 
Art; Seguier's Diet. ; Nagler’s Künstler-Lexi- 
kon; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. (1891), App. 
pt. ix. p. 191; Dobson’s Hogarth (1891).] 
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KENT, WILLIAM (1751-1812), captain 
in the navy, born in 1751, son of Henry Kent 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and of his wife Mary, 
sister of Vice-admiral John Hunter [q.v. ], was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant in 1781, 


| and after continuous service in the Channel 


and North Sea was appointed in 1795 to the 
command ofthe Supply, in which, on 15 Feb., 
he sailed for New South Wales, in company 


‘with his uncle, Captain Hunter, in the Re- 


liance. The ships arrived at Sydney on 
7 Sept., and for the next five years Kent 
was employed in the service of the colony, 
making several voyages to Norfolk Island 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and surveying 
parts of. the coast of New South Wales. In 
October 1800 he sailed for England in com- 
mand of the Buffalo, and on his arrival was 
reappointed to her, June 1801, for the re- 
turn voyage to Sydney, where, in October 
1802, he was promoted by the governor, 
Captain King, to the rank of commander, 
In the following April he was ordered to go 
to Norfolk Island with stores, and thence 
through the islands examining their capa- 
bilities as to the supply of cattle and forage, 
He was afterwards to go to Calcutta and 
bring back as many cows as possible of the 
best breed. On 19 May he made the south- 
west coast of New Caledonia, and discovered 
a “beautiful and extensive harbour,’ which 
he named Port St. Vincent, where he re- 
mained for several weeks (Kant, Journal, 
quoted in “Quarterly Review, iii. 32). In 
January 1804 he was at Caleutta (Adait. 
MS. 13753, f. 96), and returned to Port. 
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Jackson in June, bringing back a supply of 
cattle and other stores. He was afterwards 
moved into the Investigator, which had 
undergone a thorough repair [cf. FLINDERS, 
MarrHEw], and in 1805 was sent home with 
important information about the state of 
Peru. The Investigator was paid off at 
Plymouth on 22 Dec. 1805, and on 22 Jan. 
1806 Kent was advanced to post rank. In 
November 1808 he was appointed to the 


Agincourt, and from her was moved to the 


Union of 98 guns, in command of which, off 
Toulon, he died 29 Aug. 1812. . 

In 1791 Kent married his cousin Eliza, 
daughter of William Kent of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and left issue one son, born at Sydney 
in 1799. A portrait of Kent in pastel is in the 
possession of his grandson Mr. Charles Kent. 

[Information from Mr. Charles Kent; Gent. 
Mag. 1810 pt. i. p. 288,°1812 pt. ii. p. 400; 
O’Byrne’s Naval Biog. Diet. s.n. ‘Kent, William 
George Carlile;’ Collins’s Account of the English 
Colony in New South Wales, ii. 306; Flinders’s 
Voyage to Terra Australis; official letters, &e., 
in the Publie Record Office. ] J.K.L. 

KENTEN (d. 685), West-Saxon King. 
[See CENTwine.] 

KENTIGERN or Sr. Mungo (518?-603) 
was the apostle of the Strathelyde Britons. 
There is a fragment of a life of Kentigern by 
an unknown author of the twelfth century, 
and.a biography written near the close of that 


century by Jocelyn, a monk of Furness, who 


tells us that he had before him two lives of 
the saint, one used in the church,and another 
in the vernacular; that in both of these there 
was something contrary to sound doctrineand 
the catholie faith, and that his purpose was 
to compile a life free from these blemishes, 
and to ‘season what had been composed in a 


barbarous way with Roman salt.” 'The main | 


facts given by these writers of the twelfth 
century are regarded as historical, and are 
to some extent confirmed by the records of 
Wales, Adamnan’s ‘Life of St. Columba,’and 
the dedication of churches to St. Kentigern 
in the localities associated with his life, 
Kentigern was born probably in 518. His 
mother, Thenaw, was the daughter of Loth, 
a British prince, after whom the Lothians 
are called, and whose seat was at Traprain 
Law, then named Dunpelder, halfway be- 
tween Haddington and Dunbar. Prior to 
that time there had been a church at Dun- 
pelder, and though Loth is described as a 
semi-pagan, his daughter was aChristian, and 
perhaps a nun. She was sought in marriage 
by Owen or Ewen, a Briton of the noblest 
stock, but she refused his offer, preferring a 
life of virginity. Her father was so indignant 
that he handed her over to the charge of a 








swineherd, who was secretly a Christian. 
Her suitor met her by stratagem in a wood, 
and having violated her she became pregnant. 
When her father heard of her condition, he 
caused her to be hurled from the top of a hill 
called Kepduff, but she escaped without in- 
jury. Hethen put her in a coracle, or boat of 
hides, in Aberlady Bay, and left her to the 
mercey of the winds and waves. The boat was 
first carried out beyond the Isle ofMay, then 
driven up the Frith to Culross, where she 
landed, and where her child, a son, was born. 
Mother and son were brought into the pre- 
sence of a Christian pastor, an earlier St. Serf, 
or oneto whom that name was afterwards 
erroneously given, who on seeing the child 
exclaimed in Celtic, “Mungo,'i.e.mydear one. 
Mother and child were baptised by him, the 
latter receiving the christian name of Kenti- 
gern, or head chief, in allusion to his descent. 
He was trained in the monastic school at 
Culross kept by the saint, and became one of 
his chief favourites. In early manhood he left 
his protector to become a missionary to the 
people of his own race, and took up his resi- 
dence at Cathures (now Glasgow), beside a 
cemetery and achurch founded by St. Ninian 
[q. v.],buttheninruins. There hewas chosen 
bishop by the king, clergy, and people who 
remained Christian, and was consecrated, ac- 
cording to Jocelyn, by a bishop summoned 
from Ireland for the purpose. After some 
years he suffered such persecution from hea- 
thens in the neighbourhood, the kindred of a 
King Morken, that heremoved to Wales. On 
the way he stopped for a time in the Cumber- 
land mountains, where he converted many 
to the faith, and then went to Menevia (now 
St. Davids). Having obtained a grant ofland 


| from the king of North Wales or the king’s 


son, he founded the monastery of Llanelwy 
(afterwards St. Asaph’s) in the vale of Clwyd, 
and gathered around him 965 monks, some of 
whom were employed in agriculture, othersin 
education and the conducting of divine ser- 
vice, whilethe more experienced accompanied 
Kentigern onhis missionarytours. The battle 
of Arthuret, near Oarlisle, fought in 573, esta- 
blished the supremacy of the Christian party 
among the Britons of the north, and Redde- 
rech the Bountiful, who then became king of 
Strathelyde, sent messengers to recall Kenti- 
gern. The latter appointed Asaph his suc- 
cessor in the monastery, and returned to the 
north with many of his monks. Redderech 
and his people met him at Hoddam in Dum- 
friesshire, and welcomed him with great joy. 
There he fixed his see for some years, found- 
ing churches and ordaining clergy; andatthis 
period he visited Galloway, and reelaimed its 
Pietish inhabitants from the idolatry and 
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heresy into which they had fallen after the 
death of St. Ninian. After this Kentigern 
returned to Glasgow, which became hence- 
forth the headquarters of Christianity among 
the Strathelyde Britons. He was the great 
means of planting or restoring Christianity in 
that large distriet which afterwards formed 
the diocese of Glasgow. He also visited 
Alban, i.e. Scotland north-east of the Forth, 
and the dedication of some churches in Aber- 
deenshire bears witness to his labours in that 
quarter. He is also said somewhat doukt- 
fully to have sent missionaries to Orkney, 
Norway, and Iceland. In his later years St. 
Columba (of whose intercourse with King 
Redderech wehavetracesinAdamnan’s‘Life’) 
came from Iona with many followers to visit 
him. Kentigern went out to meet him with 
a large retinue, and as the two bands ap- 
proached they sang alternately appropriate 
verses of the Psalms. The two venerable men 
exchanged crosiers in token of mutual affee- 
tion. Kentigern died on 13 Jan. 603, and his 
grave is shown in the erypt of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral,named from him St. Mungo’s. Jocelyn 
says he lived to the age of 187, but historians 
are agreed in striking off thecentury. Many 
miracles were in after times attributed to 
him; e.g. he ploughed his fields with a stag 
and a wolf from the forest, sowed sand and 
reaped wheat, caused the Clyde to overflow 
its banks, and to bring the barns of the king 
who persecuted him to his own dwelling. 
When some of the highland clergy who 
came with St. Columba stole one of his rams 
and cut offits head, he caused the decapitated 
animal to run back to the flock, and turned 
the head to stone in the hands of the thief. 
When a boy at Culross he restored to life a 
pet robin which his companions had torn in 
. pieces, and kindled a fire with a frozen oak 
branch. King Redderech found aring which 
he had given to his queen on the finger of a 
sleeping knight, threw it into the Clyde, and 
then demanded it of his spouse. In her distress 
she applied to the saint, and he sent a monk 
to the river to fish, who caught a salmon with 
the ring in its mouth. Hence the bird, tree, 

fish, and ring in the arms of Glasgow. 
[Bishop Forbes’s St. Kentigern in vol. v. of 
the Historians of Scotland ; Skene’s Celtic Scot- 
land, vol. ii.; Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 1 

194, ii. 13, 9%; Diet. of Christian Biog.] 

G.W.S. 


KENTISH, JOHN (1768-1853), unita- 
rian divine, only son of John Kentish (d. 
1814), was born at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, 
on 26 June 1768. His father, at one time a 


draper, was the youngest son, and ultimately' 
the heir, of Thomas Kentish, who in 1723 was | 


high sheriff of Hertfordshire. His mother 





was Hannah (d. 1793), daughter and heiress 
of -Keaser Vanderplank. After passing 
through the school of John Worsley at Hert- 
ford, he was entered in 1784 as a divinity 
student at Daventry academy, under Thomas 
Belsham [gq.v.], William Broadbent [q.v.], 
and Eliezer Cogan [q. v.] In September 1788 
he removed, with two fellow-students, to the 
new college at Hackney, in consequence of 
a prohibition by the Coward trustees of any 
use of written prayers at Daventry. In the 
autumn of 1790 he left Hackney to become 
the first minister of a newly formed unita- 
rian congregation at Plymouth Dock (now 
Devonport), Devonshire. A chapel was built 
in George Street (opened 27 April 1791.by 
Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.]), and a prayer- 
book drawn upby Kentishand Thomas Porter 
of Plymouth. In 1794 he succeeded Porter 
as minister of the Treville Street congrega- 
tion, Plymouth. In 1795 he removed to Lon- 
don as afternoon preacher at the Gravel Pit, 
Hackney, adding to this oflice in 1802 that 
of morning preacher at St. Thomas’s Chapel, 
Southwark. On 23 Jan. 1803 he undertook 
the pastorate of the New Meeting, Birming- 
ham. In 1832 he declined the emolument but 
retained the oflice of pastor, and continued to 
preach frequently till 1844. Heretained his 
facultiesto a greatage,and died of pneumonia 
on Sunday, 6 March 1853, at his residence, 
Park Vale, Edgbaston. On 15 March he was 
buried in Kaye Hill cemetery, Birmingham. 
A mural tablet to his memory was placed in 
the New Meeting, removed in 1862 to the 
church of the Messiah, Birmingham. His 
portrait, painted in 1840 by Phillips, was en- 
graved by Lupton ; a full-length silhouette, 
executed in 1851, exhibits his short stature, 
portlyfigure, and old-fashioned eostume with 
knee-breeches. He married, in October 1805, 
Mary (d. 21 March 1775, d. 9 March 1864), 
daughter of John Kettle of Birmingham, but 
had no issue, 

Kentish was a man of great personal dig- 
nity, and his weight of character, extensive 
learning, and ample fortune munificently ad- 
ministered, secured for him a consideration 
rarely accorded to a nonconformist minister. 
His favourite study was biblical exegesis ; 
he was a scholar of solid attainment, versed 
in oriental languages, and familiar with the 
labours of German crities. In politics an old 
whig, he was in religion a unitarian of the 
most conservative type, holding closely to 
the miraculous basis of revelation. His ser- 
mons were remarkable for beauty of style. 

He published, in addition to separate ser- 
mons (1796-1844): 1. “Letter to James 


‚White, &e., 1794, 8vo. 2. ‘ Reply to Fuller's 


Examination of the Calvinistie and Socinian 
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Systems,’ &e., 2nd edit. 1798, 8vo. 3. “Notes 
and Comments on Passages of Scripture,' &e., 
1844, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1846, 8vo; 3rd edit. 
1848, 8vo. 4. ‘ Biographical Notice of Rev. 
George Wiche,’ &e.,1847,8vo. 5. ‘Sermons,’ 
&c., Birmingham, 1848, 8vo ; 2nd edit. with 
“ Memoir’ by John Kenrick [q.v.], 1854, 8vo. 
His “Memoir’ of Timothy Kenrick [g. v.] is 
prefixed to the latter’s ‘ Exposition,’ 1807, 
vo, 3 vols. To the ‘Monthly Repository’ 
and ‘Christian Reformer’ he was a frequent 
eontributor, usually with the signature ‘N. 
[Biographical Dietionary of Living Authors, 
1816, p. 187; Murch’s Hist. Presb. and Gen. 
Bapt. Churches in the West of England, 1835, 
pp. 504 sq., 526sq.; Inquirer, 19 March 1853, 
p. 180 (article by John Kenrick, reprinted from 
the Birmingham Mereury) ; Christian Reformer, 
1853 pp. 262, 265sq. (memoir by John Kenrick, 
reprinted with Sermons, 1854), 1854 p. 223; 
Unitarian Herald, 18 March 1864,p.99 ; Addit. 
MS. 24870; personal recollection.] ers 


KENTON, BENJAMIN (1719-1802), 
vintnerand philanthropist, was born in Field- 
gate Street, Whitechapel, on 19 Nov. 1719, 
His mother kept a greengrocer’s shop, and 
he was educated in the charity school of the 
parish. At the age of fifteen he was appren- 
ticed to the keeper of the Angel and Crown 
Inn, Whitechapel, and when he had served 
his time became waiter and drawer at the 
Orownand Magpiein Aldgate. A large crown 
of stone surmounted by amagpie of pear-tree 
wood was the sign, and sea-captains were the 
principal customers. The owner wantonlylet 
the Magpie decay and changed the name to 
the Crown. Custom fell off; he died, and 
the business passed into Kenton’shands. The 
sea-captains who had previously purchased 
their ale for long voyages at the tavern still 
bought it of Kenton, who was famous as an 
attentive waiter. It often exeited their ad- 
miration that, when they were dining above 
stairs, the waiter below in the bar knew when 
the candles wanted snufling, and his explana- 
tion that his knowledge was due to noextraor- 
dinary instinct, but merely to the observation 
of a contemporary light in the bar, does not 
seem to have diminished their opinion of his 
sagacity. He restored the sign of the magpie, 
and became possessed of a secret which made 
hisfortune, that of bottling ale so that it could 
pass through the changes of climate on the 


cork flying out of the bottle. Thomas Harley 
[q. v.] was alderman of Portsoken,theward in 
which Kenton took a house, and gave him 
Judicious advice as to investments. Hethus 
attained to great wealth, and on retiring from 
‚active business went to livein Gower Street, 
and there died25May 1802. He had been en- 





rolled a member of the Vintners’ Company 
3 April 1734,and was elected master in 1776, 
A portrait of him in their court-room shows 
that he was a man of solid proportions witha 
slight inward squint. He was married and 
had one son, whom he bred a druggist, but who 
died young, and one daughter, who became 
attached to his clerk, but died before her 
father would allow the marriage. Theclerk 
behaved in so honourable and considerate a 
manner in the diffhieult circumstances of the 
engagement that Kenton made him his chief 
friend, and bequeathed to him 300,0007. He 
was a liberal benefactor of the parish school 
where he was educated, of Sir John Cass’s 
school in Portsoken, and of the Vintners’ 
Company. He gave 5,0002. to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, of which his friend Harley 
was treasurer, and a surgical ward in the 
north wing is called after him. He was 
buried in Stepney Church, where he has a 
monument by Westmacott, and the master 
and court of the Vintners attend an annual 
sermon to commemorate his benefactions. A 
street near Brunswick Square, London, is 
named after him. 


[ Herbert’s History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies, ii. 634, 637; Benjamin Standring's 
B.. Kenton, a Biographical Sketch, London, 
1878; Monthly Magazine, 1802; information 
received at Vintners’ Hall.] NM, 


KENTON, NICHOLAS (a. 1468), Car- 
melite, born at Kenton, near Framlingham, 
Suffolk, became a Carmelite at Ipswich, 
and studied at Cambridge. On 2 March 
1419, being then resident at Whitefriars, 
London, he was ordained sub-deacon, and' on. 
1 Dee. 1420 priest. In 1444 he was chosen 
twenty-fifth provincial of his order in Eng- 
land in a council held at Stamford, and re- 
tained his oflice twelve years. He died in 
London 4 Sept. 1468, and was buried at 
Whitefriars. Weever quotes his epitaph 
(Funerall Monuments, p. 438). Leland 
wrongly gives the date of death as 1460. 

Kenton is credited with a commentary on 
the ‘Song of Songs’ and a variety of theo- 
logieal treatises, He is also said to have 
written lives of saints belonging to his order; 
among them was a ‘Life of St. Cyril’ The 
Bollandists suggest that this colleetion of 


Q ‚ livesmay possibly beidentical with an anony- 
voyage to India round the Cape, without the | 


mous collection in their possession (Acta 
Sanctorum, January, iii. 688). Bale specifies 
a number of letters of Kenton’s with some 
exactness, and in Brit. Mus. Harleian MS. 
1819, f. 196 5, gives the purport of one. Ken- 
ton is also credited with “Carmen votorum 
ad dominum Albertum Carmelitam et do- 
minum Andream episcopum’ (i.e. St. An- 
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drew of Fiesole); St. Andrew is said to have 
worked a miracle for Kenton’s benefit (ib. 
January, iii. 687). 

[Leland’s Comment. de Seriptt. p. 459; Bale, 
vi. 28; Harleian MS. 3838, ff. 91 a-92 a (Bale’s 
Heliades); Pits, p. 658 ; Davy's Athen® Suf- 
foleienses in Addit. MS. 19165, ff. 75-6; C. de 
Villiers’s Bibl. Carmelit. ii. 499-501.]C.L.K. 


KENULF (a. 1006), bishop of Winches- 
ter. [See CENWULF.] 


KENULF or OYNEWULF ( /. 800), 


Anglo-Saxon poet. [See Kywewurr.] 


KENWEALH (a. 672), king of the West 
Saxons. [See CENWALH.] 


KENYON, JOHN (1784-1856), poet and 
philanthropist, was born in 1784 in the parish 
of Trelawney, Jamaica,wherehisfatherowned 
extensive sugar plantations. His mother was 
a daughter of John Simpson of Bounty Hall 
in the same parish, also a sugar planter. Both 
parents died while Kenyon was a boy at 
Fort Bristol School, Bristol. Thence he went 
for a time to the Oharterhouse, and after 
some desultory dabbling in experimental 
science at Nicholson’s Philosophical Institute, 
Soho, proceeded in 1802 to Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. _ Kenyon left Cambridge without a 
degree in 1808, married, and settledat Wood- 
lands, between Alfoxden and Nether Stowey 
in Somerset. Here he made the acquaint- 
ance of Thomas Poole [q. v.], and through 
him of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Charles Lamb, and an ever-widening cirele 
of men of letters. Rich, and without ambi- 
tion, he spent his life in society, travel, di- 
lettantism, dining, and dispensing charity. 
Among: the first to profit by his philanthropy 
were Coleridge’s family. In later life he 
distributed his alms in a systematic manner 
through the medium of sisters of charity, 
who investigated every case. At Paris in 
1817 Kenyon met Tieknor, the historian of 
Spanish literature, who corresponded with 
him for years, and introduced to him many 
Americans, to whom his house was always 
open. Among these were Bayard Taylorand 
James T. Fields. 

Otherof Kenyon’s friends about this period 
were Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
[q.v. ], Augustus William Hare[q.v.], Julius 
Charles Hare [q. v.], and Crabb Robinson 
[g.v.] AtFiesolein 1830 hemet Landor, who 
when in England wäs frequently his guest, 
and wrote part of ‘Orestes at Delphos ’ under 
hisroof. Kenyön was one of Southey’stravel- 
ling companions on his French tour in 1838, 
and when, t0 procure him complete relief, 
they persuaded him to play, as it in jest, the 
part of a prince, while they divided among 





themselves the offices of his suite, Kenyon 
selected that of master ofthe horse, and made 
all the necessary arrangements for posting. 
Meeting Browning at a dinner-party, he dis- 
covered in him the son of one of his school- 
fellows at Fort Bristol, whom he had lost, 
sight of. This was the beginning of a warm 
and close friendship broken only by death. 
Kenyon first introduced Browning, at the 
house of her parents, to Elizabeth Barrett, 
a distant relative and sor-disant cousin of 
Kenyon, who became Browning’s wife. To 
Kenyon Browning dedicated his ‘ Dramatie 
Romances and Lyrics’ Failing to procure 
for Kenyon a copy of the picture of “Andrea 
del Sarto and his wife’ in the Pitti Palace, 
Browning wrote and sent to him from Flo- 
rence the poem ‘ Andrea del Sarto.’ When 
the Brownings visited England, Kenyon’s 
house was their home, and here in 1856 Mrs. 
Browning finished ‘Aurora Leigh,’and dedi- 
cated it to Kenyon in grateful remembrance 
of a friendship ‘far beyond the common uses 
of mere relationship and sympathy of mind.’ 

Kenyon was early left a widower, and in 
1823 married Caroline, sister of John Curteis, 
a wealthy bachelor, whose residence, 39 De- 
vonshire Place, he shared when in London. 
He had also a villa at Torquay, and others 
in later life at Wimbledon (Lime Cottage) 
and Oowes. Ilissecond wife died on 7 Aug. 
1835, and her brother on 27 April 1849, 
leaving Kenyon the bulk of his, property, 
amounting to 100,0007., great part of which 
with characteristie generosity he made over 
to the next-of-kin, some distant relatives of 
the testator. 

Crabb Robinson says that Kenyon had 
‘the face of a Benedietine monk and the 
joyous talk of a good fellow;’ other of his 
friends saw in him an idealised impersona- 
tion of the Mr. Pickwick of Seymour’s plates. 
He was the beau ideal ofa host, his exuberant 
geniality communicating itself as by a con- 
tagion to his guests, and bringing: people of 
the most opposite characters intosympathetie 
accord. He was also, like his friend Philip 
Courtenay, Q.O., athorough gastronome. On 
one occasion he commended to his guests’ at- 
tention one of the earliest brace of canvas- 
backed ducks ever seen in Europe, with an 
exhortation ‘not to talk, but to eat and think.” 
He died after a lingering and painful illness 
at Cowes on 3 Dec. 1856, and was büried in 
the vault belonging to his wife’s family in 
Lewishamchurchyard. Byhiswillhedivided 
his property between his friends and various 
charities, the largest legacy, 10,0007., being 
taken by Browning. A portrait of Kenyon 
in oils by William Fisher, the property of 
Mr. George Scharf, O.B.,.F.S.A., is at the 
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National Portrait Gallery. Another, by the 
same artist, acompanion pieture to the Lan- 
dor in the National Portrait Gallery, isin the 
‚possession of Mr. George Scharf, and was ex- 
‚hibited in the Vietorian Exhibition (No.223) 
held in London in 1892. A marble bust of 
him, done at Rome in 1841 by T. Crawford, 
‘was in the possession of Browning. A litho- 
graph of a half-length in water-colours, by 
Moore, was presented by him to his friends; 
and a fine cameo profile of him was executed 
by Saulini at Rome. 

Kenyon published “A Rhymed Plea for 
Tolerance,” London, 1833, 8vo ; ‘ Poems, for 
the most part occasional,’ London, 1838, 
8vo; and ‘A Day at Tivoli, with other 
Verses,’ London, 1849, 8vo. These produc- 
tions hardly pass muster as poetry. The 
<Rhymed Plea’ is a didactie dialogue in the 
heroie couplet on the duty of tempering re- 
ligious zeal with charity. The other two 
volumes contain some graceful verses. 

[Many interesting reminiscences and anecdotes 
of Kenyon are colleeted by Mrs. Andrew Ürosse 
in Temple Bar, April 1890, January 1892, and re- 
ferences to him oceur in Southey’s Life, Tieknor's 
Life, Letters, and Journals, L’Estrange’s Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford, Horne’s Letters of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Ingram’s Life of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
Clayden’s Rogers and his Contemporaries, Mac- 
ready’s Reminiscences, Field’s Old Acquaintance. 
See also Forster’s Life of Landor; Sharp’s Life of 
Robert Browning; Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Life 
and Letters of Robert Browning, pp. 105, 145, 
154, 209; Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his 
Friends, ii. 312; Gent. Mag. 1835 pt. ii. p. 331, 
1849 pt. i. p. 664, 1857 pt. i. pp. 105, 309; 
Notes and Queries, öth ser. vii. 285; Edinburgh 
Review, xlviii. 401 et seq.; Blackwood, xliv. 
779 et seg. ; North American Review, xlviii. 401 
et seg. Material for the present sketch has also 
been furnished by Mr. George Scharf of the 
National Portrait Gallery.] JeMER. 

KENYON, LLOYD, first Lord KEnYon 
(1732-1802), master of the rolls, the second 
son of Lloyd Kenyon of Gredington, Flint- 
shire,a landed proprietor and farmer of good 
education but limited means, by his wife Jane, 
eldest daughter of Robert Eddowes of Gre- 
dington and of Eagle Hall, Chester, was born 
at Gredington on 5 Oct. 1732. He was edu- 
cated under Dr. Hughes—whom in after-life 
he appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel— 
at first at his day-school in the neighbouring 
village of Hanmer, and afterwards at Ruthin 
grammar school, of which Hughes became 
head-master. He learnt a little Latin— 
though his bad Latin was always jeered at 
when he was a judge—and enough French 
to be subsequently improved into tolerable 
French scholarship, but no Greek. Being a 





younger son, he was at seventeen years of age 
articled.to a solicitor of Nantwich, Cheshire, 
named Tomkinson, in whose oflice he re- 
mained even after his elder brother had died, 
and he had been entered as a student of the 
Middle Temple on 7 Nov.1750. His mental 
alertnesssoon showed itself, and hemadegreat 
progress, so that, upon Tomkinson’s refusal to 
take him into partnership, he left Nantwich 
in February 1755 a rapid and accurate con- 
veyancer. He proceeded to London, and was 
called to the bar on 10 Feb. 1756. (Lord 
Campbell, however, rightly points out that his 
reports of cases begin with Easter term 1753, 
and thence infers, with some probability, that 
he must have been resident in London from 
that time.) For some years he had no prac- 
tice. He lived on the 80/. a year furnished 
by his father, lodged frugally near the Temple 
in BellYard, by day took notes of Lord Mans- 
field’s judgments (from 1753 to 1759) in the 
king’s bench, which were published posthu- 
mously by J. W. Hanmer in 1819, and read 
law sedulously bynight. At last he obtained 
alittleconveyancing,and contrived to paythe 
expensesof goingtheNorth Wales circuit and 
the Stafford, Oxford, and Shrewsbury sessions 
bythebriefs procured for him by friends. The 
friendship of John Dunning (afterwardsLord 
Ashburton), which he obtained in 1759 and 
kepttill Dunning’s death in 1782, first brought 
him regular employment, and while acting as 
Dunning’s ‘ devil’ he obtained a junior prac- 
tice of his own. He was retained for the 
Duke of Portland in election contests in 
Cumberland, was introduced to Thurlow,and 
supplied by his industry the defects of Thur- 
low’s indolence, and in his turn became the 
patron and helper of John Scott (afterwards 
Lord Eldon). His fee-book shows both his 
rise and the gains of lawyers in hisday. Till 
1764 he made nothing. In that year he re- 
ceived 802.; in 1770 1,1242.; ın 1771 2,4877.; 
in 1772 3,1342,; in 1775 4,2252. ; in 1776 
5,0082. ; in 1780, the yearin which he became 
a king’s counsel, 6,3597. ; in 1781 7,4377. ; 
and in 1782,having become attorney-general, 
11,0382.. He made 80,0007. in sixteen years; 
his fees for opinions on cases alone were in 
1780 2,578 guineas, in 1781 2,936 guineas, 
and in 1782 3,020 guineas. On the death of 
his father in 1775 he succeeded to the family 
estates at Gredington, and, marrying his 
cousin Mary, daughter of George Kenyon of 
Peel Hall, Bolton, Lancashire, went to live 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On the death of Sir 
R. Aston in 1778 he was sounded by Thur- 
low and Wedderburn about taking the vacant 
Judgeship, but on the advice of Thurlow re- 


fused it; and heagain declined a similar offer 


in 1780, on the death of Sir William Black- 
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stone. He was now leader of his circuit, 
received a silk gown on 30 June 1780, and 
was the same year appointed chief justice of 
Chester, a post which he much coveted and 
prized. On the trial of Lord George Gordon 
(5 Feb. 1781) he was briefed with Erskine, 
and, though the latter had been called only 
two years, Kenyon yielded to him, as the 
first orator at the bar, the lead in the case, 
and supplied him with learning and experi- 
ence. He opened the defence in a speech 
which Lord Campbell calls ‘very honest but 
very ineflicient,’ and cross-examined most of 
the witnesses, but left to Erskine the reply 
(see State Trials, vol.xxi.) At the general 
election of 1780 he was returned, through 
Thurlow’s influence, for the borough of Hin- 
don in Wiltshire, and took his seat on 
31 Oct. He acted with the opposition, 
but until Lord North’s fall only spoke once, 
on a motion to expedite the hearing of an 
election petition. He was, in fact, a very bad 
speaker, thick and hurried in his utterance, 
awkward in delivery, obscure in expression, 
and irritable under opposition or interrup- 
tion. With some hesitation, and acting as 
usual upon the advice of Dunning and Thur- 
low, he accepted the offer of the attorney- 
generalship which Lord Rockingham made 
him on taking office (23 April 1782). He set 
himself, against the wish of his colleagues, to 
remedy the abuse which permitted the re- 
ceivers of the funds in the different govern- 
ment oflices to retain balances in their hands 
for long periods together without accounting 
for them, and proposed resolutions calling 
on Rigby, late paymaster-general, and Wel- 
bore Ellis, late treasurer of the navy, to file 
statements of the balances, said to amount 


to 1,100,0007., which were in their hands on | 


quitting oflice. His resolutions were rejected, 
but he pressed the matter till a subsequent 
ministry introduced a bill to pay exchequer 
auditors and tellers by salary and not by fees. 
When Lord Shelburne came in, Kenyon ad- 
hered to him, and, quitting office with him, 
resigned on 15 April 1783. He resumed it 
reluetantly under Pitt (26 Dec. 1783), for he 
disliked both the business of his oflice and 
the duties of parliament. His health was 
impaired, and accordingly, upon the death 
of Sewell, master of the rolls, shortly before 
parliament was dissolved, he yielded to the 
pressure of Pitt and Shelburne, resigned his 
chief-justiceship of Chester, accepted the 
mastership of the rolls, small as its emolu- 
ments were, was sworn in on 30 March 1784, 
became a member of the privycouneil 2 April 
1784, and was knighted. As master of the 
rolls, and sitting often for the lord chancellor, 
he was one ofthe most expeditious judges who 








ever sat in chancery, and cleared off many 
arrears of causes. He avoided enunciating 
prineiples, and was content to decide each 
case barely on its merits. Retaining his right 
to sit in parliament, and being returned for 
Tregoney in Cornwall, he was entrusted by 
Pitt with the task of justifying the eonduct of 
the high bailiffin the case ofthe Westminster 
scrutiny, and in the result the previous ques- 
tion was carried by 233 votes t0136. During 
the debates upon the motion for the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings he was a constant 
speaker in his defence, and especially (May 
1786) resisted the motion for production of 
Hastings’s correspondence with Middleton, 
minister at Lucknow, upon the ground that 
in a quasi-criminal proceeding discovery of 
documents ought notto be ordered. His best 
speech was made in defence of his old friend 
Sir Elijah Impey [q.v.] On 28 July 1784 
he was created a baronet, and was already 
understood to be designated as Lord Mans- 
field’s successor ; but Lord Mansfield, who 
wished Buller to have the chief-justiceship, 
celung to oflice until 1788, when on 9 June 
Kenyon was sworn in as chief justice, with 
the title of Baron Kenyon of Gredington, 
and was installed in November. The ap- 
pointment was not popular. His manners 
were rough, blunt, and somewhat boorish. 
‘ Little conversant with the manners ofpolite 
life,’ says Wraxall (Memoirs, 1st ser. p. 165), 
‘he retained all the original coarse homeli- 
ness of his early habits. Irascible, destitute of 
all refinement, parsimonious even in a degree 
approaching to avarice,’ he was the subject of 
innumerable jests and stories. It was said of 
him by Lord Ellenborough that the words on 
his tomb, ‘mors janua vita,’ were not the re- 
sult of a blunder, but of an attempt at thrift 
bysparingtheexpenseof adiphthong. But his 
life was, and had been from youth, striet and 
temperate, and his integrity wasas undoubted 
as his learning, quickness, and industry were 
‚great. 

He was much consulted by Pitt and Thur- 
low upon the regency question during the 
king’sillness in 1788, and was even summoned 
toattend cabinetcouneils. Hisprineipaltrials 
were Rex v. Stockdale (StateTrials,xxii. 253), 
in which he ruled in favour of making the 
question of libel or no libel a question for the 
jury, a view which he tenaciously opposed 
in the subsequent debates on Fox’s Libel 
Act in 1792; the trials of Frost and of the 
publishers of the ‘Morning Chroniele” for 
seditious libels in 1794, in which he pressed 
somewhat hardly upon the prisoners, though 
in the year following he voted with Thurlow 
against the Treasonable Attempts and the 
Seditious Meetings Bills; the trialof Reeves 
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in 1796 for libelling the constitution by de- 
scribing the House of Commons as a mere 
adjunct of monarchy (ib. xxvi.590); the trial 
of Thomas Williams in 1798 for puklishing 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ (ib. 703); and the 
trial of Hadfield for attempting the life of 
George III. Like Mansfield, Holt, Lough- 
borough, and Eyre, he attended the exami- 
nations before the privy council of state 
prisoners, whom in many instances he after- 
wards tried (LoRD ÜOLCHESTER, Diary, ii. 
42). He took up the position of a judicial 
censor of public morals, denounced gaming, 
directed heayy damages in actions of erim. 
con., and in 1800 charged grand juries, by 
way of remedy for the prevailing scareity, 
to present indictments under the long obso- 
lete laws against regrating and forestalling. 
Both as master of the rolls and as chief 
Justice he set his face against the practice of 
selling oflices in his gift, by which his salary, 
which during the fourteen years that he held 
the chief-justiceship averaged only 6,5007., 
might have been much increased ; and though 
he successfully urged Pitt to raise the salaries 
of puisne judges to 8,0007., he refused any 
increase of hisown, and himself brought in a 
bill to abolish sinecure clerkships of assize. 
He did, however, bestow valuable sinecures 
— those of custos brevium and of filazer of 
the king’s bench—upon his two eldest sons 
as they attained their majority. George III 
honoured him with his particular friendship, 
constantly asked his advice, and visited him 
at his house at the Marshgate, Richmond 
Park. He was commissioned by the king to 
endeavour to make peace between Pitt and 
Thurlow on several occasions between 1789 
and 1792, and was much consulted by him 
in 1795 on the extent to which the corona- 
tion oath would forbid the royal assent to 
any relaxation of the laws against Roman 
catholies. Attendance in the House of Lords 
became increasingly distasteful to him, and 
he almost ceased to speak in debate. In. 1794 
he presided in the House of Lords during 
Lord Loughborough’sillnessandat Hastings’s 
trial, which he in vain endeavoured to shorten 
and bring within reasonable bounds. The 
death of his eldest son in 1800 so distressed 
him that he was all but compelled to resign 
the chief-justiceship. In the autumn of 1801 
his health failed; he in vain tried to sit in 
court during Hilary term 1802, and, dying 
at Bath on 4 April, was buried at Hanmer 
Church— where there is an efligy of him by 
Bacon—and was succeeded in the barony by 
his eldest surviving son, George, 

‚ In person he was about five feet ten inches 
in height, spare of figure, stern in counte- 
nance,charyofspeech. He was a purelawyer, 





rarely wrong, but rarely venturing on any 
broad exposition of the law, and always 
leaning to the strietness of law rather than 
to the flexibility of equity. No judge who 
presided so long in the king’s bench has been 
as seldom overruled; yet he hardly ever con- 
sulted a book, and could dispose of a score 
of cases in a day. He was no statesman and 
disliked politics. His gains, which were 
large, and his savings, which were larger, he 
invested in land in Wales, often buying es- 
tates on indifferent titles; for, as he said, if 
he bousht property he would find law to 
keep it till twenty years’ occupation gave 
him a title better than deeds. He became 
lord-lieutenant of Flintshire in 1797. There 
are two portraits of him by Romney and one 
by Opie. 

[The prineipal authority is G. T. Kenyon’s 
Life, published 1873, which correets the errors 
of Townshend’s anecdotie life in the Lives of 
Twelve Eminent Judges, and of Lord Campbell’s 
very hostile life in the Lives of the Chief Jus- 
tices. See, too, Foss’s Lives ofthe Judges; Es- 
pinasse's Note-book of a Retired Barrister ; 
Twiss’s Life o£ Lord Eldon; Campbell’s Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, vol. v. (Lord Thur- 
low’s Life); Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs; 
Stevens’s Memoirs of Horne Tooke.] J. A. H. 


KEOGH, JOHN (1650 ?-1725), Irish 
divine, born at Clooncleagh, near Limerick, 
about 1650, was son of Denis Keogh, of an 
old Irish family, which had lost its possessions 
in the Cromwellian wars, by his wife, the 
widow of a clergyman named Eyres. His 
mother's maiden name was Wittington. 
Keogh entered Trinity College, Dublin, im 
1669, and proceeded M.A. in 1678. He 
obtained some reputation for his skill in 
mathematics, was appointed to a living by his 
kinsman, John Hudson, bishop of Elphin, and 
settled downto ascholar's lifeat Strokestown, 
co. Roscommon. The prebend of Termon- 
barry in the church of Elphin was conferred 
on him in February 1678, and he appears for 
some time to have kept a school and prepared 
pupils for Dublin University (Vindieation of 
Antiquities of Ireland, p.140). His favourite 
studies seem to have been Hebrew and the 
application of mathematics to the solution 
of mystical religious problems. Among his 
works was ‘ A Demonstration in Latin Verse 
of the Trinity, which ‘he was often heard 
to say was as plain to him as two and three 
make five” Keogh’s son, during a visit to 
London, showed this work to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, “who seemed to approve of it mighty 
well’ In his “Scala Metaphysica’ Keogh 
demonstrated mathematically ‘what depend- 
ence the several degrees of beings have on 
God Almighty, from the highest angel to 
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the lowest insect.’ A large number of other 
*ingenious treatises’from his hand were un- 
fortunately destroyed by an accidental fire 
at his residence; but his ‘Hebrew Lexicon,’ 
a book ‘De Orthographia,’ Latin and Greek 
grammars, and an ‘Analogy of the Four 
Gospels’ still exist in manuscript in Trinity 
College Library. He died in 1725. Keogh 
married in 1679 Avis Clopton, daughter of 
Dr. Rous Clopton, of the old Warwickshire 
family. He had twenty-one children. 

The second son, JoHn K£oeH, D.D.(1681?- 
1754),entered the church, and after actingfor 
some time as chaplain to James King, fourth 
dord Kingston, obtained theliving of Mitchels- 
town, co. Cork. He was the author of three 





curious works: 1. ‘Botanologia Universalis | 
Hibernica’ (a list of medicinal plants growing. 


in Ireland), Cork, 1735 (see PuLrexey, Pro- 
‚gress of Botany,u.201,cf. Addit. MS. 25586). 
2.*Zoologica Medica Hibernica,’Dublin,1739. 
3. ‘A Vindication of the Antiquities of Ire- 
land,’ Dublin, 1748. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Henry Jennings, a cousin of 


the Duchess of Marlborough, bywhom he had | 
three sons and three daughters. He diedin 


1754, at the age of seventy-three. 


[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biog. ; Walker’s | 


Hibernian Mag. 1778, p.327;; Cotton’s Fasti, iv. 
155; Account of the Keogh or MacEochaohs 
family in Vindication of the Antiquities of Ire- 
land, Appendix.] och 


KEOGH, JOHN (1740-1817), Irish catho- 


lic leader, born in 1740, the son of humble | 


parents, began life as a small tradesman in 
Dublin. 1 
quired,as azealous Roman catholic, consider- 
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more popular basis. Keogh himself, by every 
means within his power, strove to rouse the 
catholies from their lethargy, and it was 
mainly owing to his enthusiasm that the 
catholie convention assembled in Dublin on 
3 Dec. 1792. Acting under his advice, the 
convention appointed a deputation, of which 
Keogh was a member, to present to the 
king a statement of the grievances under 
which the catholics of Ireland laboured. The 
deputation was favourably received, and a 
direct consequence of it was the Relief Act 
of 1793. The measure owed much to the 
Judicious management of Keogh while it was 
passing through parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing his sympathy with the objects of the 
United Irishmen, he steadily refused to allow 
the catholic claims to be compromised by any 
connection with them. The Relief Act was 
the great triumph of Keogh’s life. When it 
had passed he felt that the convention had 
done its work, and forthwith prompted its 
dissolution. 

Keogh had several ardent friends among 
the United Irishmen, and Wolfe Tone speaks 
in his letters of sympathetic meetings with 
Keogh at the latter’s house. The Irish go- 
vernment had long possessed certain infor- 
mation that Keogh was in thehabit of attend- 
ing the meetings of the committee of United 
Irishmen, and shortly before the French ex- 
pedition sailed in December 1796, he and 
others of the United Irishmen on whose co- 
operation the French had counted were 
placed under arrest. He was subsequently 


‚liberated, but the rebellion of 1798 greatly 


He prospered in business, and ac- 


able influence among his co-religionists in the 
Irish metropolis. In 1790 or thereabouts he 
was elected a member of the catholice com- 


mittee, at that time under the leadership of 


Lord Kenmare. His efforts to promote amore 
active agitation on behalf of catholic emanci- 
pation were not at first successful. Earlyin 
1791 he obtained the sanction of the com- 
_mittee to laythe grievancesofthe Irish catho- 
lies beforetheEnglish ministry,and afterthree 
months’sojourn in England hereturned to Ire- 
land with a favourable answer to his petition. 
Meanwhile, however, ‘the Kenmareites,’ act- 
ing, as was supposed, under the influence of 


the Irish government, had resolved to refrain | 


for the time from further petitioning, and to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Irish par- 
liament. To this poliey Keogh was altogether 
opposed, and on a vote in general committee 
he succeeded in carrying the majority with 
him. The defeat of the Kenmareites was fol- 
lowed by their secession, and by the recon- 
struction of the committee on a wider and 
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depressed him. Bodily infirmity also con- 
fined him to his residence at Mount Jerome, 
and he gradually ceased to take any active 
part in public affairs, though he occasionally 
spoke at catholic meetings. He lived to see 
the revival of the catholie agitation by 
O’Connell, but was strongly impressed with 
the impossibility of obtaining complete 
emancipation until the catholies could secure 
the return to parliament of one of their own 
body. He died on 13 Noy. 1817, and was 


| buried in St. Kevin’s churchyard, under a 


stone erectedto his father and mother. Eight 
years later his wife was laid in the same spot. 

Keogh was a man of rough manners, but 
possessed much naturalability. He was some- 
what vain of his personal appearance, and his 
conduct on the occasion of the catholie depu- 
tationtoLondon causedmuch merrimenttohis 
companions; but “when hereturned home he 


| laid aside his court wig and his court manner, 


and only retained his Irish feelings.’ His 


' enemies charged him with insincerity, but the 


charge was unfounded. To Keogh’s boast that 
it was he that had made men of the catholics 
D 
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O’Connellreplied withsometruth: ‘If you did, 
theyaresuchmen asrealise Shakespeare’sidea 
of Nature’s journeymen having made them, 
and madethem badly.’ But the Relief Act of 
1793 was verylargelydue to his generalship of 
the catholies at a time when they were sunk 
in apathy and despair. 

[Webb’s Compendium ; Wyse’s Catholie Asso- 
ciation, i. 123,137, 144 ; T. Wolfe Tone’s Auto- 
biography, i. 48; Grattan’s Life, iv. 81; Mac- 
Nevin’s Pieces of Irish History, p. 18; Fitz- 
patrick’s Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell, i. 
160, ii. 430; Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth 
Century; Duulin Evening Post, 22 A 817.] 


KEOGH, WILLIAM NICHOLAS 
(1817-1878), Irish judge, belonged to a 
Roman catholie family formerly settled at 
Keoghville, co. Roscommon. He was born 
at Galway on 7 Dec. 1817. Hisfather, Wil- 
liam M. Keogh, was a solieitor, and sometime 
celerk ofthecrown for the county of Kilkenny; 
his mother was Mary, daughter of Mr. Austin 
Ffrench of Rahoon, co. Galway. He was 
educated at the school of the Rev. Dr. Hud- 
dard in Mountjoy Square, Dublin, then in 
high repute, entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1832, and obtained honours in science in 
his first and second years. He left in his 
third year without having taken a degree. 
While at Trinity he was a frequent speaker 
in the debates of the Historical Society, and 
was awarded the first prize for oratory at 
the age of nineteen. In Michaelmas term 
1835 he was admitted a student ofthe King’s 
Inns, Dublin, and in Michaelmas term 1837 
of Lincoln’s Inn. In Hilary term 1840 he 
was called to the Irish bar, and joined the 
Connaught eireuit, where his family connec- 
tions lay. In thesame year he published, in 
conjunction with Mr.M.J. Barry, ‘A Treatise 
on the Practiceof the High Court of Chancery 
in Ireland,’ but he never obtained any con- 
siderable practice in that court. Hisnatural 
gifts were those of an advocate rather than 
of alawyer;; a powerful voice, an impressive 
face, and impassioned delivery were com- 
bined with a ready flow of vigorous and or- 
nate language. 

He soon acquired a fair practice, prinei- 
pally on circuit, where, as a junior, he held 
leading briefs in the most important cases, 
and his powers of advocacy were considered 
so formidable that special counsel were some- 
times brought down to oppose him. At the 
general election of 1847 he was returned for 
Athlone asan independent conservative,being 
the only Roman catholie conservative elected 
to that parliament. After a time he was 
ranked as a Peelite. In 1849 he was made 
aQ.C. In 1851 he took an active and pro- 











minent part in opposition to the Eeckesiastical 
Titles Bill passed by Lord John Russell. 
His action largely increased his reputation 
and popularity in Ireland. He was the 
prineipal speaker ata mass-meeting of Roman 
catholies held in Dublin in August 1851 to- 
protest against the measure, and was one of 
the founders of the Catholie Defence Asso- 
ciation established in consequence ofit. He 
also took part in the tenant-right move- 

ment, speaking at various meetings held im 
support of it, and in the session of 1852 

secondedintheHouseof CommonstheTenant 
Right Bill of William Sharman Crawford 
[g.v.] Atthe general election of 1852 he was 
again returned for Athlone. In December 
1852 Keogh and the bulk of the Irish party 
voted in the majority which upset Lord 
Derby’sministry. Inthenew ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen Keogh became solieitor-general for 
Ireland (December 1852). His acceptance 
of oflice gave great offence to the extreme 
wing of the Irish party, who considered it 
inconsistent with the speeches which he had 
madein Irelandduringthe preceding eighteen 
months. He was bitterly assailed by Gavan 
Duffy in the ‘Nation’ and by Lucas in the 
‘Tablet,’ and his re-election for Athlone was 
opposed. His appointment was also distaste- 
ful to the conservatives, and was attacked by 
Lord Westmeath in the House of Lords. 

At Athlone he was supported by the catholie 
bishop (Dr. Browne) and clergy, and was 
re-elected by a large majority. In January 

1855 the Aberdeen ministry resigned; a new 
ministry was formed by Lord Palmerston. 

Keogh was appointed attorney-general for 
Ireland and was sworn of the Irish privy 
council. Hewasre-elected at Athlone with- 
out opposition. In April1856, onthe death 


of Mr, Justice Torrens, he was appointed & 


judge of the eourt of common pleas in Ire- 
land. Among -theremarkable cases in which 
he was counsel while at the bar were Birch 
v. Somerville (December 1851), an action 
by the proprietor of the‘ World’ newspaper 
against the Irish chief secretary on an alleged 
agreement to pay him for supporting law and 
order in his paper; Handeock v. Delacour, 
in the court of chancery (February 1855), a 
case of a painful nature, involving the title 
to alarge estate in Galway, in which Keogh’s 
reply for the plaintiff was so touching and 
eloquent as to draw tears from the chancel- 
lor; and Reg. v. Petcherine (December 1855), 
the trial ofa Redemptorist monk on a charge 
of profanely and contemptuously burning a 
copy of the authorised version of the Bible ; 
Keogh eonducted the prosecution asattorney- 
general. 

On the bench he soon acquired the repu- 
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tation of ä judge of ability and discernment. 
Though not a profound lawyer, he never 
failed to appreciate a legal argument, and 
his judgments were clear and to_the point. 
He excelled in the trial of nisi prius cases; 
his perception was quick, he grasped the 
facts of the case rapidly, and presented them 
to the jury with clearnessand preeision. In 
1865 he was appointed, with Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, on the specialcommission for the trial 
of the Fenian prisoners at Dublin and Cork, 
and before them Luby, O’Leary, O’Donovan 
Rossa, and the other prineipal conspirators 
were tried. Luby, in his speech after con- 
vietion, acknowledged the faırness of Keogh’s 
summing-up to the jury. In 1872 the cele- 
brated Galway county election petition was 
tried before him. The candidates at the 
election were Captain J. P. Nolan (home 
ruler) and Captain Le Poer Trench (con- 
servative); the former. was returned by a 
large majority. His return was petitioned 
against mainly on the ground of undue in- 
fluence exereised on his behalf by the Roman 
ceatholie clergy. Thetriallasted from 1 April 
to 27 May, and resulted in Captain Nolan 
being unseated, and three Roman catholiec 
bishopsand thirty-one priestswerereportedto 
the houseasguiltyofundueinfluenceand inti- 
midation. That Captain Nolan was properly 
unseated,on the evidence could hardly be 
contested, but the judge in the course of his 
judgment commented on the action of the 
Roman catholie bishops and priestsin terms 
ofunusual severity. Hisremarks were deeply 
 resented, and aroused much popular feeling. 
Meetings were held at which he was de- 
nounced, he was burnt in efligy in numerous 
places, and the excitement became so great 
that special precautions had to be taken 
by the government for his protection. In 
the House of Commons Isaac Butt [q. v.], 
the home-rule leader, brought forward a 
motion impugning the conduct of the judge; 
it was defeated by a large majority, only 
twenty-three voting in its favour (9 Aug. 
1872). For the remainder of hislife Keogh 
was the subject of constant attack by the 
home-rule party. In 1878 his health began to 
fail, and he died at Bingen-on-the-Rhine on 
30 Sept. of that year. During the greater 
part of his tenure of oflice he had been one 
of the most conspicuous figures on the Irish 
bench. Genial and good-natured, he was 
popular in private life, where his ready wit 
and conversational powers made him a most 
agreeable companion ; he possessed an un- 
usually retentive memory, and his fund of 

anecdote was varied and entertaining. 
, In 1867 the university of Dublin conferred 





married, in 1841, Kate, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Roney, surgeon, by whom he had a 
son (called to the Irish bar in 1871) and a 
daughter (married to the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Murphy). Both survived him. In addition 
tothe‘ChanceryPractice’already mentioned, 
he was author of two pamphlets, “Ireland 
under Lord de Grey,’ 1844, and ‘ Ireland Im- 
perialised,’ and of ‘An Essay on Milton’s 
Prose Writings,’ 1863. 

[Law Magazine and Review, November 1878; 
Ann. Reg. 1878; Times, 2 Oct. 1878; Hansard, 
1848-55 and 1872; New Ireland, 1877; Life of 
Frederick Lucas, M.P., 1886 ; Galway County 
Election Petition Judgment, and Minutes of Evi- 
dence, Parliamentary Papers (241) of 1872, vol. 
xlviüi.; information from family.] J.D.F. 

KEON, MILES GERALD (1821-1875), 
novelist and colonial secretary, last male de- 
scendant of an old Irish family, the Keons of 
Keonbrooke, co. Leitrim, was born on 20 Feb. 
1821 in the paternal castle on the banks of 
the Shannon, which was built entirely of 
white marble quarried on the estate, and still 
knownas Keon’sFolly. Miles was the only 
son of Myles Gerald Keon, barrister-at-law, 
by his second wife, Mary Jane, fifth daughter 
of Patrick, count Magawly, and of Jane, 
daughter of Christopher Fallon of Runny- 
mede, co. Roscommon. His father having 
died at Keonbrooke in 1824, and his mother 
in 1825 at Temora, he and his younger sister, 
Ellen Benedicta, were left to the care of 
their maternal grandmother, Countess Ma- 
gawly, and upon her death to the care of 
their uncle, Francis Philip, count Magaw]ly, 
sometime prime minister of Marie Louise in 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
stalla. On 27 March 1832 Keon was entered 
as a student at the jesuit college of Stony- 
hurst, then under the presideney of Father 
Parker. He won many prizes, ineluding one 
for a poem on Queen Vietoria’s accession, 
reprinted in the jubilee year, in the thirty- 
second number of the ‘Stonyhurst Maga- 
zine’ On quitting Stonyhurst he made a 
pedestrian tour through France and crossed 
to Algeria, where he served for a short time 
in the French army under Bugeaud. He 
afterwards became a law student at Gray’s 
Inn, but soon abandoned law for literature. 
In 1843 he published at Dublin an octavo 
pamphlet entitled (see the Tablet, iv. 532) 
‘The Irish Revolution, or What can the Re- 
pealers do? And what shall be the New 
Constitution?’ His earliest success as a 
writer was a vindication of the jesuits, pub- 
lished in the third number of the ‘Oxford 
and Cambridge Review,’ September 1845. 
Appearing in the nominal organ of both 


upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. He | universities it provoked a smart controversy. 
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The author’s name was revealed, and the 
paper itself was reissued as a separate pub- 
lication. Messrs. Longman announced as 
in preparation a history of the jesuits by 
Keon, which never appeared. In September 
1845 Keon began a series of contributions 
to Colburn’s “United Service Magazine, 

p- 59-71, entitled “The Late Struggles of 
Abd-el-Kader, and the Campaign of Isly. 
By one who has served in the French 
Army.’ They contain vivid sketches of Abd- 
el-Kader, Horace Vernet, and Lamoriei£re. 
Two other instalments appeared in the July 
and October numbers under the title of ‘An 
Idler’s Journey on Foot through France.’ 
From April to November 1846 he was the 
editor of ‘Dolman’s Magazine. In 1847 he 
published “The Life of Saint Alexis, the 
Roman Patrician.’ Shortly afterwards he 
secured an appointment on the staff of the 
‘Morning Post,’ with which he was con- 
nected for twelve years. In 1850 he went as 
its representative to St. Petersburg, whence 
he wrote ‘A Letter on the Greek Question.’ 
Between 22 Feb. and 32 Aug. 1851 he con- 
tributed a series of twenty-six ‘Lessons in 
French’ to ‘Cassell’s Working Man’s Friend,’ 
which afterwards came into extensive use 
in the United States and Canada. In 1852 
Keon wrote in the ‘ London Journal’a serial 
novel called ‘Harding, the Money-Spinner,’ 
which was published posthumously in 1879 
in three volumes. In 1856 he was sent 
for the second time by the ‘Morning Post’ 
to St. Petersburg, to describe the eoronation 
of the emperor, Alexander II. He there 
made the acquaintance of M. Boucher de 
Perthes, who, in his “Voyage en Russie’ 
(1859), has written pleasantly of their inter- 
course. In 1858, under a mistaken arrange- 
ment, Keon went out to Caleutta to edit 
the ‘Bengal Hurkaru.’” Hereturned in 1859, 
and was appointed in March the colonial 
secretary at Bermuda by the then secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. He held the post till his 
death. In 1866 he published in two volumes 
octavo ‘Dion and the Sibyls, a Romance of 
the First Century.’ In the winter of 1869 
he obtained leave of absence, and visited 
Rome at the opening of the council of the 
Vatican. In 1867 he had delivered in the 
Mechanics’ Hall at Hamilton a course of lec- 
tures on ‘Government; its Source, its Form, 
and its Means.’ He was invited to lecture 
in the United States, but declined on ac- 
count of his official position. On 3 June 
1875 he died at Bermuda. On 21 Nov. 1846 
Keon married Anne de la Pierre, third 
daughter of Major Hawkes of the 21st light 
dragoons,. 











[Personal recollections of the writer; Hewit- 
son’s Stonyhurst Present and Past, 8vo, pp. 244- 
246 ; Hatt’s two papers on A Colonial Seeretary : 
in the Stonyhurst Magazine for March and June 
1886 ; Burke’s Peerage, under ‘ Foreign Titles of 
Nobility,’p. 1535, ed. 1890 ; Boucher de Perthes’ 
Voyage en Russie en 1856, 12mo, passim, 1859; _ 
Gillow’s Bibl. Diet. vol. iv. 1891.] LE 


KEPER, JOHN ( #.1580), poet, appears ° 
to have been born at Wells, Somerset, about 
1547. He entered Hart Hall, Oxford, in 
1564, and graduated B.A. on 11 Feb. 1568- 
1569 (Oxf. Univ. Reg.,Oxf. Hist. Soc.,i. 268). 
He was still in residence at college in 1572. - 
On 8 July 1580, being then M.A. of Lou- 
vain, he petitioned to be incorporated at Ox- 
ford, but the grace was refused, as he was 
supposed to be a Romanist (iD. vol. ii. pt. i. 
pp: 35, 156-7, 377). 

Wood, on the authority of Bishop Bar- 
low, assigns to Keper the authorship of “The 
whole Psalter, translatedinto English Metre’ 
(1567 ?), which is known to have been written 
by Archbishop Matthew Parker. Keper is 
author of three complimentary poems, be- 
sides an address to the reader, in Thomas - 
Howell’s “Arbor of Amitie, 8vo, 1568. 
J. K. (who, as Bliss conjeetures, may be 
John Keper) translated from the Italian of - 
Count Annibale Romei “The Courtiers Aca- 
demie,’ 4to, London, 1598. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i. 416-18; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 454.] GG: 

KEPPEL, ARNOLD JOOST van, first 
EARL oF ALBEMARLE (1669-1718), stated to 
be descended from Walter van Keppel(1179- 
1223), lord of Keppel in the Low Countries, 
was born in Holland in 1669. He was son of 
Oswald van Keppel and his wife Anna Geer- 
truid van Lintelo. Nothing is known of his 
early history (VAN DER AA, vol.x.) Hecame 
to England in 1688 with William of Orange 
as a page of honour, and after the accession 
of William and Mary was made a groom of 
the bedchamber and master of the robes, By 
letters patent of 10 Feb. 1696 he was created 
Baron Ashford of Ashford in the county of 
Kent, Viscount Bury of Bury in the eounty 
palatine of Lancaster, and Earl of Albemarle, 
the latter being a town and territory in the 
dukedom of Normandy (ef. Notes and Queries, 
lst ser. ii. 466). He was a major-general 
16 June 1697, in which year he was employed 
in the camp at Promelles. The year after he 
was made colonel of the first troop of British 
horse-guards, which he resigned to the Earl 
(Duke) of Portland ‘ for a valuable eonsidera- 
tion’in1710. He introduced thePolish envoy 
to King William at Loo, which seat William . 
afterwards presented to him. On 14 May 
1700 he was made K.G. In 1701 he was 
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appointed colonel of the first regiment of 
‚Swiss in the Dutch service, and some years 
later deputy-forester of Holland, colonel of 
the Dutch carabineers, and governor of Bois- 
-le-Duc. He was William’s constant com- 
panion, and completely engrossed the royal 
-favour. During William’s last illness Albe- 
. marle was sent to communicate his future 
plans to the deputy Heinsius at the Hague. 
‚On his deathbed William handed to Albe- 
marle the keys of his cabinet and private 
drawers. ‘You know what to do with 
them,’ he said (MAcAavsay, v. 81-3; cf. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. v.193). After 
. William’s death (8 March 1702) Albemarle 
returned to his own country, took his seat 
.as a member of the nobility in the States- 
general, and was made a general of horse in 
the Dutch army. William bequeathed him 
a sum cf two hundred thousand guilders and 
- the lordship of Brevost. A Dutch manu- 
script in the British Museum shows that he 
- instituted asuit against the Princess-dowager 
of Nassau in respect of the legacy (Eyerton 
. MS. 1708, f. 104). In 1705 he paid a visit 
. to England, and, attending Queen Anne on 
a visit to Cambridge, is said to have received 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. His 
name does not appear in ‘Graduati Canta- 
. brigienses.” Soon after his return home he 
. left the Hague to join the army under Auver- 
. querque. Marlborough, who appears to have 
been on the best terms with Albemarle, 
courteously expressed pleasure at his rejoin- 
ing the army (Marlb. Desp. 11.437). Albe- 
marle was present at the forcing of the French 
. lines at Tirlemont, at Ramilliesin 1706, and 
- at Oudenarde in 1708. During the siege of 
Lisle, Marlborough detached him with thirty 
. squadrons to cover a convoy of guns and 
ammunition which the enemy were trying 
. to intercept, a service he successfully accom- 
plished. He was made governor of Tournay 
in 1709. He was employed at the siege of 
Bouchain, and commanded at the siege of 
- Aire. In 1712 he commanded and was made 
. prisoner at the battle of Denain, but was re- 
leased, and entertained the Prince Eugene 
during the winter.season.in.his;house at the 
' Hague. On the death of Queen Anne, Albe- 
. marle was sent to Hanover by the States- 
general to congratulate George I on his ac- 
. cession to the British throne, and afterwards 
received the new king and the Prince of 
Wales (George II) on the Dutch frontier. 
- A resolution in favour of Albemarle’s claim 
- to a seat in the Dutch assembly in 1715 is 
‘in the British Museum Addit. MS. 15886, 
‚2.242. He died 30 May 1718. 
Bishop Burnet describes him as a cheerful 
. young man, who had the art to please, but 
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was so much taken up with his own plea- 
sures that he could scarcely submit to the 
restraints of a court. He shared in all the 
recreationsof William III, which brought him 
under the lash of Swift ; but he was equally 
esteemed by Queen Anne and George I; and 
his handsome person and openhandedness, 
his obliging temper and winning manners, 
in marked contrast with the cold reserve of 
his rival Portland, rendered him a general 
favourite with the English people. 

Albemarle married, in 1701, Geertruid 
Johanna Quirina van der Duyn, daughter 
of Adama van der Duyn, lord of St. Grave- 
moer, governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, and mas- 
ter of the buckhounds to William III. By 
her he had a son, William Anne [q.v.], who 
succeeded to the title, and a daughter. 

[Van der Aa’s Biog. Wordenboek der Neder- 
landen, Haarlem, 1862, vol.x. and Dutch autho- 
rities there given; Foster’s Peerage, under ‘ Al- 
bemarle ;’ Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Macaulay’s 
Hist. of England, particularly vol. v.; Marl- 
borough Despatches, vols. ii-v.; Georgian Era, 
11. 462. Collections of Albemarle’s letters, &e., 
are noticed in Hist. MSS. Comm. Reps. ii. 188-9, 
iii, 193, viii. G. ii.) x. (v.) 193] H.M.C. 

KEPPEL, AUGUSTUS, Viscount Krp- 
PEL (1725-1786), admiral, second son of Wil- 
liıam Anne Keppel, second earl of Albemarle 
[g. v. ‚was born on 25 April 1725. After a few 
years at Westminster School, he entered the 
navyin 1735,on board the Oxford, in which 
he servedfor two years on the coast of Guinea. 
He was afterwardsforthree years in theMedi- 
terranean, on board the Gloucester, carrying 
the broad pennant of Commodore Clinton. 
On his return to England in the summer of 
1740 he was appointed to the Prince Frede- 
rick, and in September was moved to the 
Centurion, under the command of Commo- 
dore Anson [see ANSON, GEORGE, LORD AN- 
son]. In her he served during the celebrated 
voyage round the world, and is specially men- 
tioned as having been landed at the sacking 
and burning of Payta, 13 Nov. 1741, where 
the peak of his cap ‘ was shaved off close to 
his temple’ by a musket bullet [see BRETT, 
SırPeircy]. InMarch 1742 he was promoted 
by the commodore to be acting lieutenant, in 
which rank he was confirmed on.the Cen- 
turion’s arrival in England and his passing 
his examination, on 25 July 1744. On 4 Aug. 
he was appointed to the Dreadnought, on . 
7 Nov. was promoted to be commander of 
the Wolf sloop, and on 11 Dec. was posted 
to the Greyhound frigate. In February 1744- 
1745 he was appointed to the Sapphire of 40 
guns, in which he cruised with some success 
on the south coast of Ireland. In November 
1745 he was moved to the Maidstone of,50 
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guns, and in her was again employed in con- 
tinuous ceruising in the Soundings and in the 
Bay of Biscay till, on the morning of 27 June 
1747, having chased an enemy’s ship in-shore 
off Belle Isle, he ran aground, and the Maid- 


stone being a total wreck, Keppel and his | 


men were made prisoners. After a few weeks 
he was permitted to return to England on 
parole, and, on being exchanged, was tried 
by court-martial and honourably acquitted 
on 31 Oct. He had already been promised 


the command of another ship still on the | 


stocks, which was launched in October and 
christened the Anson. He was now formally 
appointed to her, and on 25 Nov. and follow- 
ing days sat as a member of the court-martial 
on Captain Fox of the Kent, notable as the 
first in which depositions taken beforehand 
were disallowed. 

The Anson was employed in active cruising 
till the peace of 1748, and, being then made 
aguardship, Keppel with hisoflicers wastrans- 
ferred to the Centurion, reduced from 60 to 
50 guns, and in her was sent out ascommodore 
to the Mediterranean, with a special mission 
to treat with the dey of Algiers, or, if neces- 
sary,to compel him to restrain the insolence 
of his cruisers. The story goes that the dey 
angrily expressed surprise that “the king of 
Great Britain should havesentabeardless boy 
to treat with him ;’ to which Keppel replied, 
‘Had my master supposed that wisdom was 
measured by the length of the heard, he 
would have sent your deyship a he-goat.’ 
Thereupon the dey threatened him with in- 
stant death, but Keppel, pointing to the 
squadron in the bay, said there were Eng- 
lishmen enough there to make him a glorious 
funeral pile. The dey then consented to 
treat; but it was not till June 1751 thatthe 
points at issue could be arranged, and in 
July the Centurion returned to England and 
was paid off. 

In the latter part of 1754 Keppel was 
ordered to hoist a broad pennant on board the 
Norwich, and to take command of the ships 
on the North American station. He arrived 
in Hampton Roads in February 1755, and 
during the next few months co-operated 
with General Braddock and the governors of 
the several colonies in the measures for the 
summer campaign. Thearrival of Boscawen 
on the station with several senior captains 
necessarily superseded him, and he returned 
to England with the intelligence of Brad- 
dock’s defeat and death. Keppel was then 
appointed to the Swiftsure of 70 guns, and 
in June 1756 was moved to the Torbay of 74, 
in which, in command of a small squadron, 
he cruised off Cape Finisterre during the 





In January he sat as a member of the court- 
martial on Admiral John Byng [q.v.], and, 
finding that the recommendation to mercy 
was not likely to receive attention, he vainly 
exerted himself to procure the intervention 
of parliament. In September 1757 the Torbay 
was one of the fleet under Sir Edward (after- 
wards Lord) Hawke [gq. v.] in the expedition 
to Basque Roads, and continued attached to 
the grand fleet, under Hawke and Anson, 
till in September 1758 Keppel was appointed 
to the command of a squadron of ships of 
war and transports sent out to reduce the 
French settlement of Goree. The service 
was effected with little loss on 29 Dec.,and, 
having reinforced the garrison of Fort Louis 
on the Senegal, Keppel returned to England. 
During the summer and autumn of 1759 the 
Torbay was again attached to the grand fleet 
off Brest under Hawke, and on 20 Nov. was 
the leading ship in the battle of Quiberon 
Bay, and wasclosely engaged with the French 
Thesee, which ultimately sank, though 
whether from the effect of the Torbay’s fire, 
or swamped through her lower deck ports, 
has been doubted. The Torbay herself took 
in a great deal of water through thelee ports, 
and for a short time wasin danger of a similar 
fate. 

In March 1761 Keppel was moved from 
the Torbay to the Valiant, and appointed 
to command the squadron co-operating with 
the troops sent to reduce Belle Isle. This 
squadron, supported by another off Brest 
under Captain Buckle, and a third under Sir 
Thomas Stanhope off Rochefort, completely 
coveredthemilitary operations,andtheisland 
surrendered in June. Keppel eontinued in 
command off Brest and Belle Isle till the 
following January, when a violent galeforced 
him to bear up for Torbay. Most of his 
ships were much damaged; the Valiant, in 
particular, was making a great deal of water, 
and had to go round to Portsmouth for 
repairs. Almost at the same time war was 
declared with Spain, and Keppel was ap- 
pointed commodore and second in command, 
under Sir George Pocock [q.v.], of the ex- 
pedition against Havana, his brother, George 
Keppel, second earlof Albemarle [q.v.],being 
the commander-in-chief of the land forces 
employed. The fleet arrived off Havana on 
5 June,thelanding waseffectedonthe7th,and 
after a two months’ siege by sea and land, in 
which the climate proved thedeadliestenemy, 
the place surrendered on 14 Aug. The prize- 
money wasestimated at upwardsofthree mil- 
lions sterling, of which nearly 25,0007. fell to 
Keppel’sshare. His youngerbrother, ageneral 


‚oflicer serving on the staff, probably received 


autumn, returning to Spithead in December. | the same, while the elder brother received 
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the blow inflieted on the Spanish navy and 
on Spain, it was not unnaturally said that 
“the expedition was undertaken solely to put 
money into the Keppels’ pockets.” Immedi- 
ately after the reduction of Havana Pocock 
returned to England, leaving the command 
‚of the remaining ships with Keppel, who on 
21 Oct. 1762 was advanced to be rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, the promotion being, it is 
said, extended so as to include his name. 
At the peace Havana was restored to the 
Spaniards, and the troops were sent home; 
but Keppelretained the command at Jamaica 
till the beginning of 1764, when he was re- 
lieved by Sir William Burnaby. In May he 
sailed for England. 

From July 1765 till November 1766 he 
was one of the lords commissioners of the 
‚admiralty, andin September 1766 hoisted his 
flag on board the Catherine yacht, to convey 
the Princess Caroline Matilda to Rotterdam, 
on the occasion of her unfortunate marriage 
to the.king of Denmark. He seems, too, to 
have attached himself closely to the political 
party of the Marquis of Rockingham and the 
Duke of Richmond, and during the years im- 
mediately following to haveidentified himself 
with the intrigues and schemes of which they 
‚were the centre. On 24 Oct. 1770 he was 
promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, and 
was nominated for the command of the fleet 
fitting out against Spain; the dispute was, 
however, arranged, and Keppel did not hoist 
his flag. 

During the following years, in which party 
animosityraged with great virulence, Keppel 
was closely associated with the opponents of 
the government, and the relations between 
him and the Farl of Sandwich, then first lord 
of the admiralty, would seem to have been 
the reverse of friendly. Still, his standing 
in the service was so high that it was im- 
possible to pass him over, and as early as 
November 1776, on the probability of war 
with France, he was asked by the king in 
person to undertake the command of the 
Channel fleet. Keppel felt bound to accept 
it, but he represented to his majesty the 
hostility with which the ministry regarded 
him. Hehad an uneasy feeling that the offer 
might be a trap of his political enemy. ‘If 
Lord Sandwich has but a bad fleet to send 
out,’ wrote the Duke of Richmond to him, 
“’tis doing him no injustice to suppose he 
would be glad to put it under the command 
of a man whom he does not love, and yet 
whose name will justify the choice to the 
nation. If we meet with a misfortune, he 
hopes to get off... .If blame is to be borne 
he will endeavour by every art he is but too 
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much master of, to throw iton yourshoulders.’ 
It was, however, more than a year before 
Keppel was called on to serve. On 29 Jan. 
1778 he was promoted to be admiral of the 
blue, and on 22 March received his com- 
mission as commander-in-chief of the grand 
fleet. At Portsmouth everything was still 
unprepared ; and in spite of Sandwich’s boast 
in the House of Lords, 18 Nov. 1777, that 
‘there were thirty-five ships of the line com- 
pletely manned and fit for sea at a moment’s 
warning,’ Keppel found there were not more 
than six ‘fit to meet a seaman’s eye. The 
dockyard, too, was depleted of stores, and it 
was only by the most unremitting exertion 
that by the beginning of June twenty ships 
could be got ready. With these he sailed 
from St. Helens on 13 June, with instructions 
to prevent the French fleet in Brest from 
putting to sea, or the Toulon fleet from join- 
ing it. To either of these singly he was sup- 
posed to be superior. Presently, however, 
on detaining the French frigates Licorneand 
Pallas, he obtained certain intelligence that 
the fleet at Brest consisted of thirty-two ships 
of the line ready for sea, and acting on the 
spirit of his instructions, he fell back to Spit- 
head, 27 June, to wait for reinforcements. 
His instructions were kept strietly secret; 
but to naval men it was clear that, under 
the circumstances, no other line of conduct 
was open to him, and the admiralty tacitly 
admitted as much by continuing their efforts 
to strengthen the fleet. The government, 
however, wasmuchenragedat the imputation 
which his return to Spithead cast on them, 
and, as the Earl of Bristol said in the House 
of Lords, 23 April 1779, ‘Instead of applause 
and testimonies of approbation for his con- 
duct, the tools and scribblers of power were 
employed in every quarter of the town to 
whisper and write away his exalted character. 
.. „The pensioned vehicles of infamy, de- 
traction, and villany poured forth the dietates 
of their more infamous and profligate pro- 
tectors and paymaster, not only by asserting 
that Admiral Keppel’s return to port was 
in hopes of ruining the ministry, but also by 
a constant abuse on all those whose experi- 
ence and whose judgment in naval matters 
justified the admiral’s conduct.’ 
On 9 July Keppel again put to sea with 
twenty-four ships of the line, a fleet which 
was raised to thirty two days later. Onthe 
Sth the French fleet of thirty-two sail, under 
Count d’Orvilliers, had also put to sea, appa- 
rently on the report that the English feet 
consisted of onlytwentyships. The weather 
was very thick; but on the afternoon of the 
2Srd thefog clearing discovered thetwofleets 
to each other, distant only some four or five 
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miles. Both formed line of battle, andan en- | 
gagement appeared imminent; but as D’Or- 
villiers made out the numbers ofthe English, 
‚he acted more cautiously, and, aided bya| 
slight shift of wind, while Keppel was lying 
'to for the night, succeeded in passing ahead 
ofthe English line and obtainingthe weather- 
gage, though in the manouyre two of his 
ships were partially dismasted and obliged 
.to return to Brest. At daybreak on the 24th 
the fleets were still in sight of each other; 
but Keppel being now to leeward was unable 
to bring on the engagement which D’Orvil- 
liers no longer offered. And thus in foggy, 
squally, unsettled weather the fleets con- 
tinued in presence of each other till the fore- 
noon of the 27th, when a sudden shift of 
wind enabled Keppel to lie up for the French 
line and to engage it, as the two fieets passed 
each other on opposite tacks. “Our van, 
wrote Jervis, who commanded the Foudroy- 
ant, next astern of the Victory, Keppel’s 
flagship, ‘passed the French line without 
receiving heavy damage; but this firing 
brought the enemy down so much that most 
of their centre and rear passed the greatest 
part of our centre and rear within musket 
shot, and the wind having been quite abated 
by the concussion of the air, a very sharp 
cannonade continued on the centre till near 
one o’clock, and on the rear till forty minutes 
after one, when the firing ceased.’ 

As the two lines drew clear of each other 
D’Orvilliers made the signal to wear in 
succession. The signal was not obeyed, a 
klunder which popular report attributed to 
‚the cowardice of the Duc de Chartres, who 
commanded the van. On the side of the 
English a part of the van, under Sir Robert 
Hariand, hadtacked atonce,and was st anding 
towards the enemy; the rest of it was too 
much disabled, and droppedtoleeward. The 
ships of the centre also were much disabled, 
those of the rear perhaps still more so; and 
though both Keppel in the Victory, and Sir 
Hugh Palliser [q. v.], who commanded the 
rear, in the Formidable, wore as soon as they 
were well clear of the enemy’s line, it was at 
once apparent that the fleet could not be got 
together for an immediate renewal of the 
action, and they wore back again. 

About three o’elock the French fleet had 
g0t round, and was standing to the south, 
with the apparent intention of cutting off 
five ships much disabled, which had fallen to 
leeward. Keppel, seeing the danger, hastily 
formed so much of his line as he could, and 
stood towards them, a manouvre which was 
afterwards described as flying before the 





French. The action was not renewed, for 
the French bore away to leeward and formed 


their line, waiting for the attack which was 
not made. It wasin vain that Keppel made: 
the signal for the line of battle, and for ships- 


to windward to come into the admiral’s wake. 


Palliser did not obey. The Fox frigate was. 
sent with a distinet message to Palliser that 
the admiral was only waiting for him to re- 
new the attack, but it was not till after 
dark that Palliser and his division bore down. 
The next morning, 28 July, the fleet was im 
line of battle, but the French were no longer 
there. They could only be seen from the 
masthead, hull down to the eastward. It 
was clearly useless to follow them, for Brest 
was under theirlee and offered them a ready 
shelter; while in the uncertain and squally 
weather it might be dangerous to take so 
many crippled ships near a hostile lee shore. 
On the 29th the French went into Brest, and 
Keppel, leaving a few ships to cruise for the 
protection of trade, drew back to Plymouth, 
where he anchored on the 31st. 

The fleet was ordered to refit without de- 
lay. Keppel was deeply hurt by the conduct 
of Palliser on the 27th, but the emergency 
called for haste, and he conceived that to 
institute an inquiry or to hold a court-mar- 
tial would destroy the possibility of unani- 
mous exertion. He therefore expressed no: 
dissatisfaction, and even wrote to the admi- 
ralty in praise of “the spirited conduct of 
Vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliser.’ “I do not 
conceive,' he said afterwards in his defence, 
‘that a commander-in-chief is bound to dis- 
close to all Europe, in the midst of a critical 
service, the real state of his fleet, or his opi- 
nion of any of his oflicers.’ There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that he ought to have re- 
ferred the matter at once to the admiralty, 
and his failure to do so was mainly, if not en- 
tirely, due to his distrust of Lord Sandwich. 

But the real circumstances were known to: 
too many to admit of any possibility of con- 
cealment. On 23 Aug. the fleet put to sea, 
cruised vainly off Ushant for a couple of 
months, andanchored at Spithead on 28 Oct., 
when Palliser, learning that a full statement 
of the case had appeared in a London paper, 
wrote to Keppel, “requiring’ him to contradiet 
the ‘scandalous report ;’ and as he received 
no reply he called on him toinsist on his doing 
so. An angry quarrel was the result; other 
letters appeared in thepapers; the subject was 
mentioned in the House of Commons; and 
Palliser applied for a court-martial on Keppel 
on a charge of misconduet and neglect of duty. 
Palliser was one of the lords ofthe admiralty, 
and his colleagues had no hesitation in com- 
plying with his request. His oflieial letter 
was dated 9 Dec., and the very same day the 
secretary of the admiralty notified the deci- 
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sion of the board to Keppel, The conduct 
‘of the admiralty in thus ordering the trial 
«of the commander-in-chief on charges ex- 
hibited by an inferior, five months after date, 
‚and under circumstances which were strongly 
 suggestive of a personal motive, called forth 
an expression of surprise from Keppel, and 
-of disapproval from the House of Commons 
‘and the country at large. A memorial to 
the same efiect was addressed to the king by 
Lord Hawke and most of the senior admi- 
rals; :but no notice was taken of it, and the 
court assembled at Portsmouth as ordered, 
on 7 Jan. 1779; for the first day on board 
the Britannia, and afterwards, through a 
period of five weeks, at the governor’s house 
on shore, in consideration of Keppel’s infirm 
health, and in accordance with a special act 
of parliament. 

He was charged with not marshalling his 
‘fleet, going into the fight in an unoflicer- 
like manner, scandalous haste in quitting it, 
running away, and not pursuing the fiying 
.enemy— each one a capital offence. Palliser 
in person was the prosecutor; Sir Robert 
Harland, Rear-admiral Campbell, most of 
the captains, some lieutenants, and several 
masters were the witnesses. Of these, 
whether called for the prosecution or de- 
fence, the unanimity was remarkable. With 
scarcely an exception they were agreed that 
'if the admiral had waited to form his fleet in 
line he could not have brought the enemy to 
action at all; that the enemy was very far 
from beingin a perfectline; that after passing 
the enemy the admiral had turned towards 
them as soon as he eould do so without block- 
ing the course of the ships astern ; that he 
turned from them and hauled down the signal 
for battle only when it was evident that many 
of his ships were too shattered to renew the 
fight at once; that his standing towards the 
south wasa judieious manoeuvre, and neither 
was, nor had the appearance of being, a flight 
from the enemy; and that any chase on the 
morning of the 28th would certainly have 
been unavailing, and would probably have 
been dangerous. And after examining and 
considering an enormous body of technical 
evidence, the court, on 11 Feb., pronounced 
the charge to be “malicious and ill-founded ;’ 
that Keppel had behaved as became ‘a judi- 
‘cious, brave, and experienced oflicer;’ and 
thereupon unanimously and honourably ac- 
quitted him. 

Keppel became the hero of the hour. It 
was honestly believed that he would have 
won a vietory had not Palliser prevented 
him, and Palliser’s backwardness was attrı- 
buted to the malign influence of Lord Sand- 

wich. Keppel’s acquittal was thus not only 
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a triumph of innocence over vice and fraud, 
it was a triumph of the popular party over 
the unpopular ministry. The admiralty gates 
were torn down; the windows of the oflicial 
residences were smashed;; Palliser’s house in 
Pall Mall was gutted, and his efligy was 
burnt. Bonfires blazed in Keppel’s honour ; 
the rioters drank Keppel’s health; and the 
publicans painted Keppel’s head on their 
SIENS. 

On the conclusion of the court-martiak 
Keppel addressed a letter to the king per- 
sonally, relating the facts of the conduct of 
the admiralty towards him, and imploring 
his majesty’s permission not to go again to 
sea under men on whom, as he had learned 
by experience, he could not depend for sup- 
port. ‘I am ready,’ he wrote, ‘to quit my 
command to-day, or to preserve it as long 
as may be convenient for your majesty’s 
arrangements and consistent with my own 
honour; but I trust your majesty wıll see 
my reputation cannot continue safe in hands. 
who have already done all they could to 
ruin it.’ The king would seem to have 
handed the letter over to the admiralty, who 
wrote on 12 March expressing their desire 
to know with certainty whether he intended 
to continue in his present command. Keppel 
replied that he had laid his situation and the 
treatment he had received before the king; 
and after a further exchange of acrimonious 
letters he was ordered, 18 March 1779, to 
strike his flag. 

He had naturally no further service under 
Lord Sandwich. But he had long been a 
member of the House of Commons, being 
elected for Windsor to the parliaments of 
1761, 1768, and 1774, and for Surrey to the 
parliament of 1780, and from his place in the 
house he lost no opportunity of critieising 
the misconduct of naval affairs. On the fall 
of Lord North’s administration, 20 March 
1782, and the formation of Rockingham’s, 
Keppel was appointed first lord of the ad- 
miralty, and on 26 April was raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Keppel and Baron Elden. 
After the death of Rockingham Keppel was. 
succeeded at the admiralty by Lord Howe, 
but resumed office on the formation of the 
coalition ministry. On its downfall, 30 Dee.. 
1783, he was again succeeded by Howe, and 
retired altogether from public life. Hishealth, 
which had suffered severely from the climate 
of Havana, had never been quite re-esta- 
blished, and during his later years was very 
much broken. In the autumn of 1785 he was 
advised not to risk the winter in England, 
and went to Naples, from which he returned 
in the spring of 1786. The change, however, 
effected no lasting good, and he died a few 
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months later, on2 Oct. He had not married, 
and the title on his death became extinct. 

His portrait,by Reynolds, in 1753, formerly 
belongingtotheBEarl of Albemarle,was bought 
by Mr. Agnewin 1888. Itisengraved as the 
frontispiece to his ‘Life.’ After the court- 
martial Reynolds again painted his portrait 
five times. Three of these were presented to 
the lawyers who had assisted him in his de- 
fence—John Dunning (afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton), John Lee, and Thomas (afterwards 
Lord) Erskine ; the fourth was presented to 
Edmund Burke; the fifth was bought by 
Agnew in 1888. Dunning’s copy is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery; Burke’s is in 
the National Gallery ; Lee’s was lent to the 
Guelph Exhibition (1891) by the Hon. Wil- 
liam Massey-Mainwaring. 

[The Life of Keppel, by his grandnephew, the 
Rev. Thomas Keppel, is comprehensive, and on 
the whole fair, though with a natural bias; the 
memoirs in Charnock’s Biog. Nav. v. 308, Ralfe’s 
Nay. Biog. i. 35, and Nav. Chron. vii. 277, con- 
tain little or nothing additional; official eorre- 
spondenceand other documents are in the Publie 
Record Office; the minutes of the court-martial 
‚and those of the subsequent eourt-martial on Pal- 
liser have both been published. The eireum- 
stances of the trial, and its baneful effects, gave 
rise to many pamphlets, of which the most im- 
portant is Considerations on the Prineiples of 
Naval Disecipline, 1781, 8vo. See also Walpole’s 
Letters, ed. Cunningham, vii. 86 et seg. ; Beat- 
son’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, ii. 456 et seq., iv. 
411 et seq.; Chevalier’s Hist. de la Marine fran- 
gaise pendant la Guerre de I’Independance ame&- 
ricaine, livre ii.] Je KL, 

KEPPEL, FREDERICK (1729-1777), 
bishop of Exeter, fourth son of William Anne 


Keppel, second earl of Albemarle[q. v.], was, 


born on 19 Jan. 1728-9. He was admitted 
at Westminster School in 1743, and matri- 
culated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 26 June 
1747, graduating B.A..in 1752, M.A. in 1754, 
and D.D., by diploma, on 19 Oct. 1762. Hav- 
ing been ordained in the English church, he 
soon obtained ample preferment. He acted 
as chaplain in ordinary to George II and III, 
and from 19 April 1754 to 1762 enjoyed a 
canonry at Windsor. His father-in-law, Sir 
Edward Walpole, wrote to Pitt in August 
1761, asking whether it was ‘agreeable to 
him to make Mr. Keppel a bishop at this 
Juneture,’ and although this application was 
unsuccessful he was consecrated bishop of 
Exeter on 7 Nov. 1762, when it was ru- 
moured that the preferment was bestowed 
upon him on account of the capture of 
Havana by his brother; but Horace Wal- 
pole says that the mitre was promised to 
him the day before the news came. With 
this see he held in commendam the arch- 
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deaconry of Exeter and a prebendal stall in 
that cathedral, and he also obtained the 
promise of translation to the more lucrative 
bishoprie of Salisbury on the next vacancy. 
He refused the deanery of Exeter in 1763, 
but relinquished this promise of the see of 
Salisbury for the deanery of Windsor, which 
became vacant first, and to it he was ap- 
pointed, with the registrarship of the order 
of the Garter, in 1765, the general comment 
being that “all things are erowded into three 
or four people’s pockets.’ He spent large 
sums of money in improving the episcopal 
palace at Exeter and in relieving the needs 
of the poorer clergy in his diocese. Keppel 
enjoyed good living, and his portrait, a half- 
length, in the palace at Exeter shows him 
as a jovial man with homely features. Pol- 
whele says that he conferred favours in the 
most handsome manner, and it isto his credit 
that Jonathan Toup the philologist [q.v:] 
was among those whom he promoted. After 
a longillness he died at thedeanery, Windsor, 
on 27 Dec. 1777,and was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. A post-mortem examina- 
tion showed that he died from dropsy in the 
stomach. He married, on 13 Sept. 1758, 
Laura, eldest natural daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole, who left her in 1784 Laey 
House, Isleworth, and most of his fortune. 
The issue was Frederick Keppel of Lexham 
Hall, Norfolk, who died in 1830, and three 
daughters. 

Keppel contributed a set of verses to his 
university’s collection of poems on the death 
ofthe Prince of Wales in 1751, and published 
two sermons. He was a whig, of suflicient 
courage in preaching before theking in March 
1776torecommend a peace withthe American 
colonies, and on his deathbed he “thanked 
God that hehad not given one vote for shed- 
ding American blood.’ 


[Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham), iii. 155, 
iv. 38, 40, vii. 18, viü. 372, 450, 487; Wal- 
pole’s Journal, 1771-83, ii. 27-8,175 ; Chatham 
Corresp. ii. 134-5; Corresp. of George III and 
Lord North, ii. 61; Admiral Keppel’s Life, i. 
424, ii. 7; Grenville Papers, iii. 91; Oliver’s 
Bishops of Exeter, pp. 163, 273; Gent. Mag. 
1758 p. 452, 1778 p. 43; Trans. Devon. Assoe, 
xvi. 130; Polwhele’s Devon, i. 314; Carthew’s 
Launditeh, pt. iii. p. 251; Aungier's Isleworth, 
p- 232; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. ed. Philli- 
more, pp. 327, 340, 341; Le Neve’s Fasti; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 'W.P.G, 


KEPPEL, GEORGE, third EARD or 
ALBEMARLE (1724-1772), general, colonel 
örd dragoons (now hussars), was the eldest 
son of William Anne, second earl[gq. v.],and 
his wife, the Lady Anne Lennox. He was 
born 8 April 1724, and on 1 Feb. 1738 was 
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appointed ensign in the Coldstream guards. 
He was promoted to captain-lieutenant in 
the 1st royal dragoons 25 April 1741, was 
transferred to the Coldstream guards 14 April 
1743, and became captain and lieutenant- 
colonel therein 27 May 1745. Albemarle, 
then Lord Bury, was the favourite aide-de- 
camp of William, duke of Cumberland, with 
whom he was present at Fontenoy and at 
Culloden. On the morning of Oulloden 
he had a narrow escape from death at the 
hands of a highlander, who had found his 
way into the camp, and, snatching a musket 
from a soldier, fired at Bury point-blank, 
believing him from his showy dress to be the 
duke. Bury brought the Culloden despatches 
to London (by sea from Inverness), receiv- 
ing from the king a gift of1,0007. He wasalso 
made aide-de-camp to the king,'and alord of 
the bedchamber to the Duke of Cumberland. 
He was returned as member for Chichester, 
which eity he represented until his removal 
to the upper house. On 1 Nov. 1749 he was 
appointed colonel of the 20th foot. Wolfe, 
then lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, calls 
him “one of those showy men who are seen 
in palaces and in the courts of men... 

He desires never to see his regiment, and 
wishes that no oflicer would ever leave it’ 
(WRIGHT, chap. ix.) Bury, however, after- 
wards joined his regiment at Inverness, and 
signalised himself by very high-handed deal- 
ing with the magistrates, who invited him 
to an entertainment on the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s birthday. He insisted, under pain 
of reprisals from the soldiers, that the ban- 
quet should be deferred till the anniversary 
of Culloden (?6.) He succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his father in 1754, and 
the same year was transferred to thecoloneley 
of the 3rd dragoons, He became a major- 
general in 1756, and lieutenant-general in 
1759, and a privy councillor and governor 
of Jersey in 1761. He was a member of 
the court-martial of Lord George Sackville 
(afterwards Germain) [q.v.], and was said 
to have shown much animus against the 
prisoner in the cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses. On 5 March 1762 he was sent with 
a force of ten thousand troops on board Ad- 
miral Pocock’s fleet to attack the Havana. 
The conquest was achieved by the capture 
of Moro Castle, in the face of difficulties 
supposed to be insurmountable, on 30 July 
1762. Albemarle’s share as commander-in- 
chief was 122,0007. His conduct as a con- 
queror was alleged to be harsh and exacting. 
He banished the Bishop of Havana to Florida 
for appointing clergy without his approval, 
and he exacted contributions from the mer- 
chants which the government at home denied 
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his right to levy. He was consequently 
obliged to refund the money. He returned 
home in February1763. Hewas made aK.B. 
in December 1764, and a K.G. in July 1771. 
In polities his views were very liberal. He 
distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the Royal Marriage Act and the rescinding 
of the East India dividends, and in 1770 
by pledging himself, with forty-seven other 
peers, to oppose any future infringement of 
popular rights at elections. 

Albemarle married, in 1771, Anne (d. 
1824), daughter of Sir John Miller, bart., 
of Chichester, by whom he had an only son, 
William Charles, who succeeded him. Horace 
Walpole, who was Albemarle’s intimate 
friend, speaks of his marriage as disappoint- 
ing ‘his brothers and my niece.’” Albemarle 
died 13 Oct. 1772, aged 48, and was buried 
at Quiddenham, Norfolk. His ofhicial cor- 
respondence, 1746-1768, is in the Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. 32708-33072. 


[Collins’s Peerage, 1812 ed. vol. iii.; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage ; Foster’s Peerage, under “ Al- 
bemarle;’ Georgian Era, ii. 72; Wright’s Life 
of Wolfe, London, 1864, chap. ix.; Campbell- 
Maclachlan’s Order Book of William, duke of 
Cumberland, London, 1875; Beatson’s Navaland 
Military Memoirs, London, 1794, vols. ii. and iüi.; 
George Thomas, sixth earl of Albemarle’s Lord 
Rockingham and his Contemporaries, London, 
1852, vol. i.; Horace Walpole’s Letters, vols. 
ivii.] H.M.C. 

KEPPEL, GEORGE THOMAS, sixth 
EARL OF ALBEMARLE (1799-1891), second 
son of William Charles, fourth earl, by his 
first wife, the Hon. Elizabeth Southwell, 
daughter of Lord de Clifford, and grandson 
of George Keppel, third earl of Albemarle 
[g. v.], was born 13 June 1799. His child- 
hood was passed with his grandmother, the 
Dowager Lady De Clifford, who at the time 
was governess to the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. The princess, three years his senior, 
often “tipped’ him liberally. He idled at 
Westminster School from the ageofnine until 
nearly sixteen. When Dr. Page, the head- 
master, had pronounced him unfit for any 
learned profession, an ensigney was obtained 
for him in the old third battalion of 14th foot 
(now West Yorkshire regiment). The bat- 
talion, consisting chiefly ofraw recruits, was 
in Belgium, and young Keppel, whose com- 
mission was dated 4 April 1815, joined it 
in time to be present with it at the battle of 
Wäterloo. Footsore and ragged, he marched 
with the vietorious troops to Paris. He re- 
turned home with the battalion at the end 
of the year, and when it was disbanded 
served with the second battalion ofthe regi- 
ment in the Ionian Islands. This battalion 
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‘was disbanded at Chichester in 1818, when 
Keppel wasappointed to the 22nd (Cheshire) 
.foot, with which he wasin Mauritius and at 
.the Cape, returning home with the regiment 
in 1819. For a time he was equerry to the 
Duke of Sussex. In 1821 he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy in the 24th foot, was transferred 
to the 20th, and ordered to India. There he 
served as aide-de-camp to the governor-gene- 
ral, the Marquis of Hastings, but upon Hast- 
ings’s resignation in 1823 he obtained leave 
.to return home overland. Relying onascanty 
‚stock of Persian acquired during the long 
.and weary passage out, he visited the ruins 
of Babylon and the court of Teheran, thence 
‘journeying to England by way of Baku, 
Astrakan, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, a rare 
feat in those days. His published narrative 
-is an interesting volume. He next served 
as aide-de-camp to the Marquis Wellesley 
. when lord-lieutenant of Ireland; obtained 
a company in the 62nd foot in 1825, and 
after studying at the senior department of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, ob- 
tained a majority on half-pay unattached, 
-20 March 1827. He was not on full pay 
again, but he rose step by step, finally 
attaining the honorary rank of full general 
(onhalf-pay of hisformer commission),7 Feb. 
1874. In 1829 he paid a visit to the seat of 
war between the Russians and Turks, was 
with the English fleet in Turkish waters, 
visited Constantinople and Adrianople, and 
cerossed the Balkans. In 1832 he was re- 
turned, in the whig: interest, for East Nor- 
folk, in the first reformed parliament, and 
. sat until 1835. In 1846 he became one of 
the private secretaries to Lord John Russell, 
the new premier, and in 1847 was returned 
for Lymington, for which he sat until 1849, 
the year of his father’s death. On the death 
of his brother, Augustus Frederick, the fifth 
earl, 15 March 1851, he succeeded to the 
title. He was appointed a trustee.of West- 
minster School in 1854, in succession to 
the (first) Marquis of Anglesey, and was 
long the ‘father of the trust” Few men 
have been longer known or more generally 
popular in London society. Heretained his 
faculties to the end of his life, during the 
latter part of which he held receptions on 
each anniversary of Waterloo, at his daugh- 
ter’s house in Portman Square (see Broad 
Arrow, 28 Feb. 1891, p. 278, and 13 June 
1891, p. 749). 
Albemarle died at his London residence in 
‘ Portman Square, 21 Feb. 1891, in his ninety- 
second year, and was buried at Quiddenham, 
Norfolk. He married in 1831 Susan, third 
‚daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, bart.,and by 
-herhad a son, the present earl, best known as 








Viseount Bury, who in 1876 was summoned to 
the upper house under the familytitle of Lord 
Ashford, and four daughters, two of whom 
predeceased their parents. Lady Albemarle 
died in 1885. 

Albemarle was author of: 1. “Personal 
Narrative of a Journey from India to Eng- 
land... .’ London, 1825, 2 vols. A third 
edition of this work appeared as ‘ Travels in 
Babylonia, Media, Assyria, and Seythia,’ Lon- 
don, 1827. 2. “Narrative of a Journey across 
the Balkans .. . anda Visitto.. . newly 
discovered Ruins in Asia Minor,’ London, 
1830. _A volume ofextracts from the narra- 
tive, with added letters, appeared in Dublin 
in 1831. 3. “Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Rockingham and his Contemporaries,’ Lon- 
don, 1852, 2 vols. 4. ‘Fifty Years of my 
Life,” London, 1876. A third and revised 
edition appeared in London, 1877. Some of 
Albemarle’s speeches in the House of Lords, 
as on the Marriage Bill in 1856 and on ‘ Tor- 
ture in the Madras Presideney ’ in the same 
year, were printed in pamphlet form. 

[Doyle’s Offieial Baronage, vol. i.; Foster’s 
Peerage; Albemarle’s Fifty Years of my Life 
(rev. ed.),and other works; Parl. Debates under 
dates; Times, February 1891.] HM EG: 

KEPPEL, WILLIAM ANNE, second 
EARL OF ALBEMARLE (1702-1754), lieute- 
nant-general, colonel Coldstream guards, son 
of Arnold Joost van Keppel, first earl [q.v.], 
and his wife Geertruid Johanna Quirina van 
der Duyn, was born at Whitehall on 5 June 
1702; was baptisedattheChapel Royal,Queen 
Anne being his godmother; was educated in 
Holland; and on his return to England (as 


| Viseount Bury) was appointed, 25 Aug.1717, 
‚ captain and lieutenant-colonel of the grena- 


dier company of the Coldstream guards. In 
1718 he succeeded to his father’s title and 
estates, and in 1722, at his family seat in 
Guelderland, entertained the Bishop of Mün- 
ster. In 1725 he was made K.B., in 1727 
aide-de-camp to the king; and on 22 Nor. 
1731 was appointed to the coloneley of the 
29th foot, then at Gibraltar, which he held 
until 7 May 1733, when he was appointed 
colonel of the third troop of horse-guards. 
He was made governor of Virginia in 1737, 
a brigadier-general July 1739, major-gene- 
ral February 1742, and was transferred to 
the coloneley of the Coldstream guards in 
October 1744. He went to Flanders with 
Lord Stair in 1742, and was a general on the 
staff at Dettingen, where he had a horse shot 
under him, and at Fontenoy, where he was 
wounded. He commanded' the first line of 
Cumberland’s army at: Culloden, and was 
agaın.on the staff in Flanders, and present 
at the battle of Val. At the peace of 1748 
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he was sent asambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Paris, and was 
appointed commander-in-chief in North Bri- 
tain, and in 1749 wasmade K.G. The year 
after he was made groom of the stole and a 
privy councillor, and in 1752 was one ofthe 
lords justices during the king’s absence in 
Hanover. In 1754 he was sent back to 
Paris to demand the liberation of some Bri- 
tish subjects detained by the French in Ame- 
zica, and died in Paris suddenly on 22 Dec. 
1754. His remains were brought over and 
buried in the chapel in South Audley Street, 
London. 

Albemarle married in 1723 Lady Anne 
Lennox, daughter of Charles, first duke of 
Richmond, and by her had eight sons and 
seven daughters. His sons George, the 
third earl, Augustus, viscount Keppel, the 
admiral, and Frederick, bishop of Exeter, 
are separately noticed. 

Horace Walpole calls Albemarle ‘the 
spendthrift earl,’ and says that the British 
embassy in Paris was kept up for his benefit 
(Letters, ii.331). Wealpole adds that Albe- 
marle had 90,0007. in the funds when he was 
married, and his wife brought him 25,0007. 
more, all of which, with the exception of 
about 14,0007., he squandered, without leav- 
ing a penny for his debts or for his children, 
legitimate and illegitimate, who were many 
«<d. ii. 420-1). George II conferred a pension 
of 1,2007. a year on his widow. His corre- 
spondence in 1732-54 is in Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS.: 32687-833066. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1812 ed. iii. 728 et seq.; 
Foster’s Peerage, under ‘Albemarle;’ Doyle’s 
Official Baronage ; Mackinnon’s Origin and His- 
tory of the Coldstream Guards, London, 1832, 
vol. ii.; Campbell-Maclachlan’s Order Book of 
William, duke of Cumberland, London, 1875; 
Georgian Era, ii. 49 ; Horace Walpole’s Letters, 
wols. i. and ii.] H.M.C. 


KER. [See also Kerr.] 


KER, Sır ANDREW (@. 1526), of Cess- 
furd or Cessford, Scottish borderer, was the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Ker of Caverton, 
Roxburghshire, eupbearer and master of 
artillery to James IV, by his wife Christina, 
daughter of James Rutherford of Rutherford. 
He was served heir to his grandfather 30 Sept. 
1511, being then oflawful age. Shortly after- 
wards, to avenge the death of his father, who 
some years previously had been slain by 
‘Starhed and two other Englishmen, Ker sent 
‘two of his vassals, who entered Starhed’s 
house, ninety miles beyond the borders, killed 
him, and brought his head to Ker. Ker sent 
it to Edinburgh, where it was set up in a 
conspicuous position (BUCHANAN, bk. xiii. 


c.xxvi.) At Flodden Ker fought under Lord | Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 445.] 





Home with the other “merch-men,’ who, after 
defeating the English vanguard, dispersed in - 
search of pillage. He was one of those who 
signed the letter to the king of France, 15 
May 1515, proposing that Scotland should be 
comprehended in the treaty with England 
(Ryımzr, Federa, xiii. 309). In August of 
the same year he was appointed warden of 
the middle marches (Albany to Dacre, Cal. : 
State Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. ii. entry 795). 
Dacre expressed surprise at the appointment 
of Ker, ‘a young man without wisdom and - 
substance ;’ but two years afterwards con- 
fessed that he had no fault to find with him, 
‘but that he is some forgitfyll and rakles 
(x. entry 3393). In January 1520 Ker de- 
feated a force of four hundred Mersemen 
who, under Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, 
were hastening to support Andrew Ker[q.v.| 
of Ferniehirst in his assumption of the power 
to hold courts at Jedburgh, claimed as an ex- 
clusiverichtbytheBarlof Angus. Theaction : 
of Ker was submitted to the decision of 
arbıters. The final decision of the arbiters, 
given on 24 Sept., wasthat Kerandhisfriends 
should for their lifetimes take the Earl of 
Arran’s “trew and afuld part,’ and in par- 
ticular should henceforth assist him against ° 
the Earl of Angus and his party (Hamilton 
Manuscripts, Zist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. 
App. pt. vi.pp. 32-3). On22 Jan. 1521 Ker ° 
was appointed one of a commission for a 
treaty with England (Federa, xiii. 735), 
which was signed on the 30th (id. p. 739). 
In September 1524 he and Scott of Bucceleuch, 
‘on account of a variance with each other,’ 
were called before the council and committed 
to prison (Cal. State Papers, Hen. VIII, 
iv. 651). In 1526, he with Lord Home 
accompanied the king to Melrose when he 
went to hold justice eyres in the southern 
shires. Shortlyaftertakingleavethey learned 
that Seott of Buceleuch with one thousand 
men was approaching to deliver the king 
from the power of Angus. Returning imme- 
diately, they succeeded in turning the tide of 
battle against Buccleuch; but Ker, while in 
pursuit of the foe, was slain, 23 Jan., by a 
spear hurled at him by one of Buceleuch’s 
servants. By his wife Agnes, daughter of 
Robert, second lord Crichton of Sanquhar, he 
had three sons: Sir Walter q. v.], Mark, com- 
mendator of Newbattle [see KERR, MARK], 
and Andrew; and two daughters: Cathe- 
rine, married to Sir John Ker of Ferniehirst, 
and Margaret, to Sir John Home of Colding- 
knowes. 


[Histories of Buchanan and Leslie; Rymer's 
Foedera; Cal. State Papers, Hen. VIII; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vi.; Douglas’s 
ar 
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KER, ANDREW (1471?-1545), of Fer- 
niehirst, border chieftain, was eldest son of 
Thomas Ker, eighth laird of Kersheugh in 
Teviotdale, by his wife Catharine, daughter of 
Sir Robert Colvill of Ochiltree. Thomas Ker 
built ahousein themiddle of the forest of Jed- 
burgh, and gave it the name of Ferniehirst, by 
which title this branch of the Ker family was 
afterwards known. Andrew was probably 
born about 1471, for we find him appearing as 
bail for men charged with border robbery in 
1493, and he can hardly have done so before 
he was of full age (PrrcA1ry, Criminal Trials, 
vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 17-18, 28). In 1499 he suc- 
ceeded his father as laird of Ferniehirst, and 
in 1511 inherited through his mother the 
barony of Oxenham and had confirmation of 
the lands of Ferniehirst from his feudal su- 
perior, Archibald, earl of Angus. In 1512 
he sat at Edinburgh on an assize for the trial 
of several borderers accused of theft (ib. p. 
88). The disturbed state of Scotland after 
the defeat of Flodden Field seems to have 
inspired Ker with a desire to secure for him- 
self a strong position on the Scottish border. 
On 9 Sept. 1513, the night after the battle, 
he broke into the abbey of Kelso, then held 
in commendam by Andrew Stewart, bishop 
of Caithness, turned the superior out ofdoors, 
and set up in his stead his brother Thomas, 
who seems to have maintained the position 
thus forcibly won, and on the death of the 
Bishop of Caithness in 1518 became abbot of 
Kelso (MoRron, Monastie Annals of Teviot- 
dale, p.96). In the struggle between Angus 
and Arran which arose after the marriage of 
Queen Margaret with Angus [see Dovaras, 
ARCHIBALD, sixth EARL or Angus] Ker 
Joined Lord Home in helping Angus, and 
when Margaret took refuge in England in 
December 1515 Ker was one of her escort 
(BREWER, Calendar of State Papers, vol. ii. 
No. 1350). He was arrested in Edinburgh 
with Home in October 1516 by the orders of 
the governor, the Duke of Albany. Hume 
was beheaded, but Ker contrived to escape 
(DRUMMoND, Hist. of Scotland,p.168). After 
Margaret’s quarrel with Angus the Earl of 
Arran was made warden of the marches, and 
Ker took advantage of the confliet between 
the two to claim for himself the bailiwick of 
Jedburgh forest (id. p. 174). For some time 
he was a source of disorder on the borders, 
and in 1521 the English warden, Lord Dacre, 
Joined with Andrew Ker of Cessfurd in com- 
plaining of his lawlessness (Calendar, iii. 
1171). In September 1523 Lord Dacre led his 
forces against Ferniehirst, ‘the lord whereof 
was his mortal enemy,’ and after a resolute 
defence captured it and made Ker prisoner 
(Exuis, Original Letters, 1st ser. i. 216-17). 





He soon escaped, and in November com-' 
manded under the Duke of Albany at the 
unsuccessful siege of Wark (HoLINnsHED, 
Scottish Chronicle, p. 311). At the beginning 
of 1524 he was reckoned as one of the chief 
supporters of the Earl of Lennox in his at- 
tempt to govern Scotland (Calendar, iv. 43). 
But when Angus returned at the end of the 
year and was made warden of the east and 
middle marches Ker promised his allegiance 
(PıtcAIRn, p. 127). A feud soon broke out 
between him and Angus, and at the begin- 
ning of 1526 he joined Arran, who was raising 
forces against Angus (Calendar, iv. 1878). 
He was accused of treason, but the process 
was abandoned. After that he made peace 
with Angus, and rendered him signal service 
in July 1526, when Scott of Buccleuch made 
an attempt to seize the young king, who was 
with Angusat Melrose. Ker and the Homes 
had departed, but returned in answer to a 
summons, fell upon the Scotts in their flank, 
and routed them (Drumuoxp, p. 189). The 
death of Andrew Ker of Cessfurd in this en- 
counter was the beginning of afeud between 
the Kers and the Scotts which long con- 
tinued, in spite of attempts at pacification, 
one of which was signed by Ker in 1530 
(WaDE, Hist. of Melrose, p. 63). After his 
agreement with Angus, Ker settled down toa 
more orderly life, and busied himself in re- 
storing order, for which he was praised by 
the English warden in September 1527 (Ca- 
lendar, iv. 3421). On the forfeiture of the 
Earlof Angushereceived a grant of Fernie- 
hirst from the crown on 5 Sept. 1528. He 
undertook the rule of Teviotdale, and was 
one of three commissioners empowered to 
make an agreement with England, which 
was signed on 2 Dec. (RyMER, Federa, xiv. 
276). In 1530 James V took the manage- 
ment of the borders into his own hands and 
committed Ker’s eldest son, John, to prison. 
He was soon released, and seems to have 
acted for his father in military undertakings. 
In 1533 it was computed that the Kers, the 
Homes, and the Scotts could together bring 
into the field five thousand men. When, in 
1543, war broke out between Seotland and 
England, Ker found it impossible to with- 
stand the superior forces of the English. He 
made promises to help them, and his son 
John assisted them in their raids upon his 
neighbours (Hayxzs, Burghley Papers, pp. 
43-51). In October 1544 Ker made a cove- 
nant with Sir Ralph Eure to serve England 
(State Papers of Henry VILL, v. 398), and 
in November was in receipt of English pay 
(Lover, Illustrations, i. 79). In September 
1545 he pleaded his services against the 
threatened ravages of the Earl of Hertford 
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and made submission to him, thereby saving 
his lands. He died soon afterwards. 

Ker married Janet, second daughter of Sir 
Patrick Home of Polwarth, by whom he had 
three sons and two daughters. His son John 
succeeded him as lord of Ferniehirst, and 
had a son Sir Thomas Ker [q.v.] His 
daughter Isabel married Sir Walter Ker of 
Cessfurd [q. v.] 


[Authorities in text; Douglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland, ed. Wood, ii. 132; Jeffrey’s Hist. of 
Roxburghshire, i. 261-5; Armstrong’s Hist. of 
Liddesdale, pp. -213-60; Marquis of Lothian’s 
manuscripts at Newbattle Abbey.] IME ©. 


‚KER, CHARLES HENRY BELLEN- 
DEN (1785 ?-1871), legal reformer, son of 
John Bellenden Ker [q. v.], was born about 
1785. He was called to the bar in Lincoln’s 
Inn in Trinity term 1814, and obtained a 
large practice as a conveyancer. Active in 
promoting parliamentary reform from 1830 
to 1832, he was a member of the boundary 
commission ( Zouse of Commons’ Papers, 1835, 
vol. xxxv.), and contested Norwich unsuc- 
cessfully in the whig interest. He was a 
member ofthe publie records commission, and 
in 1833 he was appointed one of the royal 
commissioners to report upon the expediency 
of digesting the eriminal law and consolidat- 
ing the other branches of the statute law. 
Various bills for the amendment of the cri- 
minal law were founded on the reports of the 
commission. In 1845, with Messrs. Hayes 
and Christie, Ker drew for Lord-chancellor 
Lyndhurst a short bill which, when passed 
into an act (3 & 9 Vict. c. 106), was a most 
valuable amendment of the law of real pro- 
perty. In 1853 Lord Cranworth appointed 
Ker head of a board nominated to consider 
the consolidation of the statute law, and when 
that board was replaced in 1854 by a royal 
commission, Ker became the chief working 
member (Lord Cranworth’s Speeches, Ann. 
Reg. 1853 p. 4, 1854 p. 142; Mr. Ker’s First 
Report,13 Aug. 1853, App. p. 209; House of 
Commons’ Papers, p. 438; ib. 1854, vol. xv.) 
The action of the board and commission led 
to the revised edition of the statutes, the suc- 
cessiye Statute Law Revision Acts, the issue 
of the chronological tables of the statute law, 
and to the Criminal Law Acts of 1861. Ker 
alsosuggested and prepared the useful Leases 
and Sales of Settled Estates Act of 1856, and 
Lord Cranworth’s act of 1860, which were 
finally superseded by the Conveyancing and 
Settled Land Acts, modelled to a great ex- 
tent upon Ker’s work. In 1852 the oflice of 
master in chancery was abolished, and that 
of conveyaneing counsel to the court of 
chancery was instituted. To that post Ker 





was soon afterwards appointed. For some: 
years he was recorder of Andover. 

Ker was an ardent advocate of popular 
education, and of the diffusion of literature 
and art. Charles Knight, in ‘Passages of a 
Working Life, ii. 120, 121, says that he was. 
“the most fertile in projects of any member 
of the committee’ of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, and suggested 
many publishing schemes apart from the 
society. Two of Eastlake’s most beautiful 
works were painted for Ker. He was himself 
a contributor of woodeuts as well as lives of’ 
Wren and Michael Angelo to the ‘Penny 
Magazine’ He was an original member of 
the Arundel Society, was much interested in 
thefoundation of schools of design, andhelped 
to promote the establishment of the Depart- 
mentof Science and Art. He was one of the 
first private growers of orchids, and he wrote 
aseries of articlesunder the pseudonym ‘Dod- 
man’in the “Gardeners’ Chronicle’” He was 
in early life a fellow of the Royal Society, but 
resigned his fellowship when in 1830 the 
Duke of Sussex was chosen president. In 
1860 heretired from practice,and lived during 
the rest of his life at Cannes, where he died 
2 Nov. 1871. Charles Knight speaks warnly 
of his charm in all social relations. He 
married Elizabeth Anne, daughter of Edward 
Clarke, a solicitor, but had no issue. 

[Authorities eited above; personal know- 
ledge; information from Mr. M. I. Forteseue 
Brickdale. ] SEVE 

KER, JAMES INNES,-, fifth Duke or 
Roxgurem (1738-1823), born at Innes 
House, Elginshire, in 1738, was second son of 
Sir Hary Innes, fifth baronet and twenty- 
eighth laird of Innes, by his wife Ann, 
daughter of Sir James Grant of Grant, and a. 
sister of Jean, first countess Fife. During 
the insurreetion of 1745-6 Elginshire was 
held by the Jacobites, and to escape falling 
into their hands young Innes was sent across 
the Moray Firth to Dunrobin Castle. He 
was captain of the 88th regiment of foot in 
1759, and of the 58th regiment in 1779. On 
the death of his father in 1762 he, as the 
eldest surviving son, was served heir to the 
baronetey 7 Feb. 1764. His family claimed 
to have held Innes since 1160, and at one time 
possessed the whole territory between the 
Spey and the Lossie, besides estates in Banff- 
shire; but for a century their fortunes had 
been ebbing, and in 1767 Innes was obliged 
to sell his ancient barony of Innes to his first 
cousin, the second Earl Fife. On 19 April 
1769 he married his first wife, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Wray, bart., of Glent- 
worth, Lincolnshire, by Frances, daughter of 
Fairfax Norcliffe of Langton, Yorkshire, His 
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wife inherited the Langton estate soon after- 
wards, and Innes thereupon assumed by royal 
license the additional surname of Noreclifte ; 


but on his wife’s death without issue, on | 


20 July 1807, the Langton estate went to 


her nephew, and Innes dropped the name of 


Norcliffe. Eight days later he married his 
second wife, Harriet, daughter of Benjamin 
Charlewood of Windlesham, Surrey, by whom 
he had an only son, James Henry. 

Meanwhile William Ker, fourth duke of 
Roxburgh, had died on 22 Oct. 1805, with- 
outsurvivingissue. Innes’sgreat-grandfather, 
‚Sir James Innes, third baronet, had married 
in 1666 Margaret Ker, granddaughter by a 
second marriage of Sir Robert Ker, first earl 
of Roxburgh [q.v.] On the ground of this dis- 
tant relationship Innes, who now called him- 
self Innes-Ker, claimed to succeedtotheduke- 
dom and its estates. His pretensions were 
disputed by Lady Essex Ker, by Major-general 
Walter Ker of Littledean, Roxburghshire,and 
by John Bellenden Ker[gq. v.], in whose favour 
the last duke had entailed theproperty. Lord- 
chancellor Eldon took three days (15, 16, and 
20 June 1809) to state in the House of Lords 
the grounds on which he preferred Sir James 
Innes to the other claimants. The litigation 
continued till 11 May 1812, when the House 
of Lords finally granted the title to Innes- 
Ker, and in the following year the deeds by 
which the fourth duke had attempted to be- 
queath to Bellenden Ker the greater part of 
the property were set aside. The duke died, 
aged 85, at Floors, near Kelso, on 19 July 
1823, and was buried in the family vault at 
Bowden. His widow re-married Colonel 
Walter Frederick O’Reilly, C.B., of the 41st 
regiment of foot (d. 1844), and died 19 Jan. 
1855. His only son, James Henry (1816- 
1879), succeeded as seventh duke. 

[The Familie of Innes, edited for the Spalding 
Club by Cosmo Innes; Douglas’s Peerage ; Re- 
ports of Cases deeided in the House of Lords 
upon Appeal from Seotland, vol. v.] J.C. 

KER, JOHN (1673-1726), of Kersland, 
Ayrshire, government spy, eldest son of 
Alexander Crawfurd of Fergushill, second 
son of John Crawfurd, seventeenth laird of 
Crawfurdland, by Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Maxwell of Southburn, was born, according 


, could prey upon to most, advantage. 





to the preface to his ‘Memoirs,’ in the family 
house of Crawfurdland on 8 Aug. 1673. In 
1693 he married Anna, the younger of two, 
daughters of the deceased Robert Ker of 
Kersland. On the death of their only brother, 
Major Daniel Ker of the Cameronians, at the 
battle of Steinkirk in 1692, the estate had 
been settled on the elder sister Jean, married | 
to Major William Borthwick of Johnston- | 
burn, but in 1697 she sold it to her sister’s | 


husband, who thereupon assumed the title : 
and arms of Ker of Kersland. Between 1689 
and 1704 Ker became so overloaded with 
debts that he found it necessary to grant . 
irredeemable feu charters to sundry mort- 
gages to the extent of half the property. 
His impecuniosity was probably the cause 
of his shameless abuse of his position as the 
recognised leader of the Cameronians. The 
support of this sect being claimed both by 
the government and the Jacobites, he set his - 
wits to discover how best he could prey upon 
both parties, or, failing this, which party he 
Lock- 
hart states that he tried to gain credit with 
the Jacobites by opposing the union (Papers, 
1. 302). Ker’s version is that the Jacobites - 
concealed their own intentions in favour of - 
the Pretender, andtriedtopersuadethe Came- 
ronians to a rising against the union by argu- 
ments suited to the principles of the sect 
(Memoirs, 1726, pt. i. p. 28). He moreover ' 
affırms that against his own conviction he 
was so beguiled by ‘the rhetorical’ (a gloss 
for pecuniary) “arguments’ of the Duke of 
Queensberry, that he cajoled the Camero- 
nians into peace (2b. pp. 30-4). He professes 
deeply to regret his action in favour of the 
union (22.p.37). At the same time he naively 
confesses that his main motive was an as- 
surance of the queen’s favour from the duke. 

Immediately after the union he says that 
he was sounded by some Jacobite agents as 
to his ‘terms.’ Feigning to take the bait, he 
endeavoured to gain their confidencein order - 
to betraythem. That he was simply a govern- 
ment spy may be held as proved, if we accept 
as genuine the royal license of 7 July 1707 
(printed as a frontispiece to his Memoirs), 
permitting him to associate with disaffected 
persons. He boasts that he had spies and 
agents in all parts of the country. Lock- 
hart afirms that, as ‘ Ker was known to be a 
person highly immoral and guilty of several 
base actions, such as forgery and the like, no 
person of the least note would have the least 
intercourse with him’ (Papers, i. 302). This 
is partly confirmed by the Hooke ‘Corre- 
spondence,’ as is also the statement that “his 
chief correspondence was with the Duchess 
of Gordon and some catholie priests’ He 
figures in the “Correspondence’ under the 
names of Thomas Trustie, Wilks, Wicks, and 
the “Cameronian mealmonger.’” On 20 April 
1707 Mr. Strachan, a catholic gentleman, 
treated with him as representing the Came- 
ronians of five shires. Ker in their name 
offered thirteen thousand men for the king’s 
service, and volunteered to go to France and 
remain there as a hostage for the fidelity of 
his party(Hooxr,p.309). Strachan also gave 
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Hooke a ‘memoir’ from Ker on the disposi- 
tion of the presbyterians (printed id. pp. 370- 
371); but on 18 Nov. the Duchess of Gordon 
wrote that ‘Mr. Wicks is turned a knave’ 
(id. p. 517). The probability is that before 
his treachery was discovered he had wormed 
himself into some Jacobite secrets, and there 
is reason to suppose that he helped to frus- 
trate a plot to seize Edinburgh Castle in 
1707. In the latter end of March 1709 he 
came to London, and according to his own 
account the lord treasurer upon his arrival 
paid all accounts due to himself, but would 
do nothing ‘in the matter of the Cameronian 
arrears’ (Memoirs, p. 65). Lockhart, how- 
ever, prints a copy of a letter of Ker to the 
Duke of Roxburgh, dated 4 May (Papers, 
i. 302-6), simply asking to be repaid the ex- 
penses he had incurred in ‘managing ofthese 
people.” This letter, according to Lockhart, 
was shown to certain Jacobites by a kept 
mistress of Ker’s, who allowed them to make 
acopy. Lockhart states that Ker obtained 
in all from the government about 5001. or 
6007., and finding that Godolphin ‘ would 
give no more,’ he “tacked about to the whigs 
and tories,’ and, on the promise to give evi- 
dence of Godolphin’s connection with the 
Jacobites, obtained at least two thousand 
guineas from the leaders of both parties un- 
known to one another (id. p. 308). 
In1713Ker was, accordingto his own testi- 
mony, sent on a private mission to the em- 
peror of Austria in connection with a scheme 
for employing buccaneers to harass the trade 
of France and Spain (Memoirs, p. 75). On 
his arrival in Vienna in January 1713-14, he 
told his ‘story’ to Leibnitz, who privately 
arranged with the emperor an interview 
between Ker and the emperor’s secretary. 
The enterprise being unfavourably received, 
Ker thereupon ‘drops’ it, to “inform pos- 
terity that I employed my spare hours at 
Vienna in sending to the Electress Sophia 
all the light I got.’ For the ill-success of 
his mission he was consoled by a present of 
‘the emperor’s pieture in gold set round with 
diamonds»’ (:5.p.87). Hearrivedin Hanover 
in July 1714, and thus, according to his own 
account, was useful in securing the Hano- 
verian succession (2b. p. 92), besides giving 
good advice to the elector as to the method 
of ruling the English nation. He asked the 
government of the Bermudas as a reward, 
but, ashescorned to bribe oflicials, it was be- 
stowed on another. He professes also to have 
given important information against the Ja- 
“cobites in 1715, but no notice was taken of 
hiscommunications. Being ‘disappointed’ of 
all his “endeavours to prevent the rebellion,’ 
he embarked for Holland, but returned to 
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London, where Leibnitz told him that his 
presence would be ‘ very necessary,’ in March 
1715 (6. p. 110). His’offers of service were 
declined, and he only received “a hundred 
dollars from the king.’ He now offered his 
services tothe East India Company, to arrange 
matters between them and the emperor of 
Austria; but disappointed here also, he in 
1721 directed his efforts‘to form a schemeand 
charter for erecting a new company of com- 
merce in the Austrian Netherlands. The 
affair came to nothing, and henceforth ill-luck 
continued to dog his footsteps till his death, 
which took place in the King’s Bench debtors’ 
prison on 8 July1726. He was buried in St. 
George’s churchyard, Southwark. On his re- 
turn from abroad in 1718 he sold the estate of 
Fergushill to John Asgill [q. v.] and Robert 
Hackett for 3,8007., and in 1721 Hackett 
conveyed his moiety of the estate to Asgill, 
which moiety Asgill afterwards mortgaged 
to Ker for 2,6007., “which remained at his 
death’ (zd. pt. iii. pp. 63-4). During his 
absence on the continent his wife had been 
obliged to impropriate the plate and furniture 
of Kersland to three friends who undertook 
to support her. After Ker’s death she tried 
to save the estate from creditors by pro- 
dueing aforged deed in the name of her elder 
sister Jean. Ultimately the property, with 
the superiority of the barony, was sold in 
1738. Ker left three daughters: Elizabeth, 
married to John Campbell of Ellangieg, Ar- 
gylishire, and Anna and Jean, of whom 
nothing further is known. 

The ‘Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland, 
parti.,published by himself,’appeared in 1726, 
and parts ii. and iil.also in thesame year. The 
publisher of all the three parts was Edmund 
Curll [q. v.] Partii. was published by Ker’s 
‘express direction,’ and though part ıli. was 
published posthumously, it claimed to be 
‘faithfully printed from the original manu- 
script of the said John Ker, Esq.; and other 
authorities servingtoillustratethesaid work,’ 
andalso to be ‘prepared for the press under his 
express direction.’ Partiii. contained ‘Maxims 
of Trade,’ and there was also added by Curll 
the indietment for publishingparti. For pub- 
lishing the ‘Memoirs,’ which contained pro- 
fessed revelations reflecting on ‚the govern- 
ment, and for other similar offences, Curll was 
fined twenty marks, and had to stand in the 
pilloryan hour at Charing. Cross (State Trials, 
xvii. 160; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 
143-4). A third edition of part i. appeared 
at London in 1727 (Catalogue of Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh), and another edition 
of part ii. in the same year (ib.) ‘Castra- 
tions of the Memoirs of John Ker of Kers- 
land’ also appeared in 1727. (There isa copy 
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in the Grenville Library in the British Mu- 
seum.) His ‘Memoirs’ were translated into 
French under the title, ‘ M&moires contenant 
des röflexions interessantes sur le commerce 
et une histoire abr&g6e de lile de Majorque, 
Rotterdam, 1726-8, 3 vols. 
by Hammond is prefixed to part i. of his 
‘ Memoirs.’ 


[Lockhart Papers; Ker’s Memoirs, and pre- 
face to parti.; Nathaniel Hooke’s Correspond- 
ence (Abbotsford Club) ; Political State of Great 
Britain, 1826, xzxii. 97 ; Paterson’s Hist. of the 
County of Ayr, i. 425-6.] IB. 


KER, JOHN, fifth Earr and first DUKE 
or RoxBuReH (d. 1741), was brother of Ro- 
bert, fourth earl, and second son of Robert, 
third earl, by Lady Margaret Hay, eldest 
daughter of John, first marquis of Tweeddale. 
He was, according to Patten, carefully edu- 
cated by his father ( History of the Rebellion), 
and Macky refers to him as ‘a young gentle- 
man of great learning and virtue,' who 
“knowsall the ancient languages thoroughly, 
and speaks most of the modern perfectly well’ 
(Secret Memoirs). He also describes him 
as “‘brown-complexioned’ and “handsome. 
Lockhart calls him perhaps ‘the best accom- 
plished young man of quality in Europe’ 
(Memoirs, p. 95). He had also great personal 
charm. ‘Byall that are so happy as to be 
acquainted with him,’ writes Patten, ‘he 
gains their affection and applause’ He‘had 
so charming a way of expressinghisthoughts,’ 
laments Lockhart, ‘that he pleased even 
those against whom he spoke.’ 
1696 he was served heir male and of entail 
of his brother in the earldom of Roxburgh, 
when, according to Lockhart, ‘he made his 


first appearance in the world to the general | 


satisfaction of all men.’ In1704 he was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state for 
Scotland, and the same year he accompanied 
the Earl of Rothes and Baillie of Jervis- 
wood as a deputation to London to protest 
against the payment of Scots troops from the 
English treasury (Marchmont Papers, ii. 
264). The deputation were assured that no 
purpose of this kind had been contemplated. 
Subsequently Roxburgh joinedthesguadrone, 
and as one of its principal leaders he took a 
very prominent part in the debates in favour 
of the union and the protestant succession. 
On25 April 1707 Roxburgh’s great services to 
the government were recognised by creating 
him in the Scots peerage Duke of Roxburgh, 
Marquis of Bowmont and Cessfurd, Earl of 
Kelso, Viscount Broxmouth, and Lord Ker 
of Cessfurd and Caverton. The same year 
he was chosen one of the sixteen Scottish re- 
presentative peers, and he was; rechosen in 
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1708, and again in 1715 and 1722. Dissatis- 
fied with the influence exereised bythe Duke 
of Queensberry in the management of Scot- 
tish business, Roxburgh, afterthe union, again 
set himself with other nobles to oppose his 
administration and to carry the elections in 
Scotland against him, but with very indif- 
ferent success. Roxburgh was one of the 
couneil of regency appointed in 1714 before 
the arrival in England of George I, by whom 
hewas, on 24 Sept.,named keeper of the privy 
seal of Scotland, and also appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Roxburgh and Selkirk. On 
14 Oct. he was sworn a privy councillor. On 
the outbreak of the rebellion in the following 
year he accompanied the Duke of Argyli to 
Scotland, and in a troop of horse volunteers, 
composed chiefly of gentlemen of position, 
specıally distinguished himself at the battle 
of’Sheriffmuir (PATTEN, History of the Rebel- 
lion). He was also able to raise about five 
hundred men in support of the Hanoverian 
succession. In 1716 he was reappointed one 
of the secretaries of state for Scotland, and 
during the king’s absence from England in 
1716, 1720, 1723, and 1725 he acted as one 
of thelordsjustices. He zealously supported 
Carteret and Cadogan in their opposition to 
Townsendand Walpole. Walpoletriumphed,. 
but for some time he was unable to obtain 
Roxburgh’s removal. At last, however, 
Roxburgh was dismissed on 25 Aug. 1725, 
on the ground that he had used his official 
position to encourage the discontent in Scot- 
land on account of the malt-tax. Roxburgh’s 
opposition to this tax seems to have been 
quite sincere. His dismissal arose, in fact, 
partly from a constitutional diffieulty—the 
difieulty of harmonising the discharge of the 
functions of the oflice with due subordination 
to the cabinet. Consequently, no one was 
immediately appointed to succeed him, and 
although subsequently the oflice was nomi- 
nally held by Lord Selkirk and the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, Roxburgh was the last to ex- 
ereise the full functions of the office until its 
revival in modern times. Roxburgh spent 
his subsequent years chiefly in retirement on 
his estates; but at the coronation of Georgell 
he ofliciated as deputy to the Countess of 
Errol, high constable of Scotland. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and acted as 
a pall-bearer at the funeral of Sir Isaac New- 
ton in Westminster Abbey on 28 March 1727. 
He died at Floors 24 Feb. 1741, and was 
buried at Bowden. 

He married, on 1 Jan. 1708, Lady Mary 
Finch, only child of-Daniel, earl of Winchel- 
sea and Nottingham, and widow of William 
Savile, marquis of Halifax. She died on 
19 Sept.1718, and was buried in Westminster 
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of Roxburgh, who befriended Fielding, was 
father of John Ker, third duke [q. v.], and 
died at Bath 23 Aug. 1755. 


[Patten’s History of the Rebellion ; Lockhart 
of Carnwath’s Memoirs; Macky’s Seeret Me- 
ımoirs; Marehmont Papers; Burnet’s Own Time; 
Coxe’s Life of Walpole; Douglas’s Seottish Peer- 
age (Wood), ii. 451—2.] Te Rom 


‘ KER, JOHN, third Duke or RoxBuReH 
(1740-1804), book-collector, born in Hanover 
Square, London, 23 April 1740, was elder 
son of Robert Ker, second duke, by his wife 
Essex (d. 7 Dec. 1764), daughter of Sir 
Roger Mostyn, bart. In 1755 he succeeded 
his father in the dukedom, and in 1761 paid 
his addresses, while travelling on the conti- 
nent, to Christiana Sophia Albertina, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, but the lady’s younger sister, Charlotte, 
was aflianced very soon afterwards to 
George III (September 1761), and it was 
deemed necessary, on political grounds, to 
break off the match between the duke and 
Christiana. ‘Both parties,’ it is said, “evinced 
the strength of their attachment by devot- 
ing their after-Iives to celibacy.” The dis- 
appointment induced in Roxburgh a ‘re- 
served melancholy which prefers retirement 
to splendid scenes of gaiety’ (SIR WALTER 
Scott). Roxburgh’s sisters, Essex and Mary, 
both acted as bridesmaids at the king’s 
marriage. George III showed much friend- 
ship for Roxburgh, and appointed him a 
lord ofthe bedchamber in 1767. Hereceived 
the knighthood of the Thistle on 24 Nov. 
1768, became groom of the stole and a privy 
‚eouneillor 30 Nov. 1796, and was invested 
on 3 June 1801 with the order of the Garter, 
which he held—a very rare distinction— 
along with that of the Thistle. He died at 
his house in St. James’s Square on 19 March 
1804, and was buried at Bowden. His Bri- 
tish titlesof Earl and Baron Kerof Wakefield 
became extinct at his death, but his Scottish 
honours devolved on a kinsman,. William, 
seventh lord Bellenden, born about 1728, 
who succeeded asfourth duke, and died with- 
out surviving issue 22 Oct. 1805 [see Kr, 
James Innes-, fifth Due]. 

The third duke was aman of many accom- 
plishments. According to Sir Walter Scott, 
who was well acquainted with him, his “lofty 
presence and felieitous address’ suggested 
Lord Chesterfield. When in Scotland he was 
an ardent sportsman, but his time in London 
was chiefly spent in book-collecting, and he 
devoted “hours, nay, days, in collating’ his 
rare editions. George III and he were often 
competitorsfor the purchase ofthe same book, 
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Abbey, leaving one son, Robert, second duke 
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and the duke wasrarely unsucces&ful in such 
contests. He secured an unrivälled obllec- 
tion of books from Caxton’s press. Säctt*de- 
scribes him as‘acurious and unweariedreader" 
of romance,’ making ‘many observations in 


writing,'including a genealogy ofthe Knights ° Er: 


ofthe Round Table (LocKHART, Life of Scott, 
1839, iii. 35). He possessed the two rare 
editions, dated in 1566, of the Scottish acts 
of parliaments ‘ of the five first Jameses and 
Queen Mary,’and printed separately the few 
statutes omitted in the later impression for 
the use of those who only possessed that im- 
pression. His splendid library was housedin 
his residence in St. James’s Square, London, 
and was dispersed by sale there during forty- 
five days between 18 May and 8 July 1812. 
The lots numbered 9,353, and though the 
duke is said to have only expended 5,0007. on 
the collection, 23,3412. was realised. Brunet 
asserts that the sale marked the highest point 
reached by ‘the thermometer of bibliomania’ 
in England. Valdarfer’s edition of Boccaccio, 
for which the second Duke of Roxburgh had 
paid one hundred guineas, was sold to the 
Marquis of Blandford for 2,2602., after a severe 
competition with Lord Spencer, and Caxton’s 
‘ Recuyell of the Historye of Troye’ fell to the 


| Duke of Devonshire for 1,0702. 10s. (Gent. 


Mag. 1812, pt. ü. pp. 112-16). Roxburgh 
possessedarare collection of broadside ballads 
bound in three volumes. Two of these had 


| originally formed part of the Earl of Oxford’s 


library, and after passing into the possession 


‚ successively of James Westand Major Thomas 


Pearson, had been bought by the duke at 
Pearson’s sale in 1788 for 362. 14s. 6d. Pear- 
son had, with the help of Isaac Reed, made 
valuable additions to the collection, but the 
duke devoted himself to perfecting it, and the 
number of broadsides in his hands reached 
1,340. They fetched 4772. 15s. at the sale in 
1812, and were acquired by Benjamin Hey- 
wood Bright, after whose death in 1843 they 
were purchased by the British Museum in 
1845. The whole collection has since been 
carefully edited for the Ballad Society by 
‘William Chappell and the Rey. J. W. Ebs- 
worth. 

To celebrate the sale of the Boccaceio on 
24 June 1812, the chief bibliophiles of the 
day dined together in the evening at St. 
Alban’s Tavern, St. Alban’s Street, under the 
presideney of Lord Spencer, and there in- 
augurated the Roxburghe Club, consisting 
of twenty-four members (Gent. Mag. 1812, 
pr. ip. 19). 

A portrait of the duke by Thomas Patch, 
in the manner of an Italian caricatura, was 
presented in 1884 by Sir Richard Wallace to 
the National Portrait Gallery. 2 
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[Douglas'® Peerage, ed. Wood; Gent. Mag. 
1804, Pt. i-p. 383; Sir Walter Scott in Quar- 
terly Review, xliv. 446-7; Chambers’s Eminent 
“Seotsiien, ii. 440-1; Lockhart’s Life of Seott; 
. Edwards’s Memoirs of Libraries, ii. 132; 
“ Lowndes’s Bibliographer's Manual, ed. Bohn; 
G. and W. Nieol’s Sale Catalogue of the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s Library, 1812.] 8: L. 


KER, JOHN (1819-1886), divine, was 
born in the farmhouse of Bield, in the parish 
ofTweedsmuir, Peeblesshire, on 7 April1819. 
His parents moved successively to Fillyside, 
between Leith and Portobello, and to Abbey- 
hill. Ker was much impressed as achild by 
the preaching of John Brown (1784-1858) 
It v.). He was educated at the Edinburgh 

igh School, and in 1835 he became a stu- 
dent in the university of Edinburgh. He 
gained the first prize in Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s class, and was second in both the moral 
philosophy and natural philosophy classes. 
In 1838 he entered the divinity hall of the 
united secession church. During the recesses 
hestudied the French and German languages, 
getting the whole German dictionary by 
heart. He also learnt Hebrew and Arabic. 
He spent six months at Halle under Tholuck, 
and attended Neander’s lectures at Berlin. 
He was well read in history, and fond of 
Scottish songs and romances. In February 
1845 he was ordained in Alnwick, Northum- 
berland, as minister of Clayport Street 
Church, in connection with the associate 
presbytery of Edinburgh. His congregation 
rapidly increased, and he helped to found a 
raggedschool, besides givingliterary lectures. 
He was called to Barrhead in 1849, and 
he was inducted in East Campbell Street 
Church, Glasgow, on 19 March 1851. He 
became known as a preacher and platform 
orator. His large church became crowded, 
and the centre of many agencies. He declined 
a call to Bristol in 1855, and an offer of the 
post of the first home mission secretary made 
by the synod (now the United Presbyterian 
Synod) in 1857. On 28 Nov. 1857 his con- 
gregation removed to a new church erected 
in Sydney Place at a cost of over 8,0002. In 
May 1858 his health broke down from over- 
work, and he had to spend many winters 
abroad, not being able to resume full work 
till 1872. A volume of his “ Sermons’ ran 
through thirteen editions, and is remarkable 
both for styleand power ofthought. In 1869 
he received the degree of D.D. from Edin- 
burgh University. In 1876 Ker was chosen 
professor of practical training in the recon- 
structed theological hall of his church. His 
‚weakness obliged him to limit his labours ; 
but, in spite of much suffering, he performed 
his duties successfully till his death on 4 Oct. 
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1886. Besidesthe volume of sermons already. 
mentioned Ker published various sermonsand 
pamphlets. He contributed to the ‘ United 
Presbyterian Magazine’ articles on ‘ Echoes 
of the Psalms in the Experience of Life and 
Death,’ 1884 (afterwards published as a. 
volume entitled ‘The Psalms in History and. 
Biography,’ 1886, 8vo); and on ‘ The Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes,’ 1886, &c. There: 
appeared posthumously ‘Scottish Nationality 
and other Papers,’ 1887 ; ‘ Lectures.on the 
History of Preaching,’ 1888; and an interest— 
ing volume of his letters in 1890. 

[See Seotsman, 6 and 11 Oct. 1886; Christian 
Leader, 28 Oct. 1886 (“Dr. John Ker as Preacher 
and Professor,’ by the Rev. W. Dickie, M.A., 
Perth), and 18 Nov. 1886 (‘Dr. John Ker as a 
Pastor’); Biographical Sketch of the late Rev. 
Dr. John Ker, by the Rev. Dr. Leckie, Ibrox,, 
Glasgow, in United Presbyterian Magazine, De- 
cember 1886 ; and other notices and reviews.] 

1.2.9: 


KER, JOHN BELLENDEN (1765 ?— 
1842), botanist, wit, and man of fashion, was. 
the eldest son of John Gawler of Ramridge,, 
near Andover, Hampshire, and of the Inner 
Temple (d. at Bath 24 Dec. 1803, aged 77). 
His mother was Caroline, eldest surviving 
daughter of John, third baron Bellenden (d. 
1740). John Gawler (as he was at first called), 
obtained a commission in the second regiment, 
of life-guards; was appointed captain 20 Jan. 
1790, and was senior captain in the regiment: 
in 1793, when he was compelled to quit the 
army owing to his displays of sympathy with 
the French revolution. On 5 Nov. 1804. 
George III, out of regard for Gawler’s mother,, 
and attheinstance of his second cousin, Wil- 
liam, seventh baron Bellenden and fourtk. 
duke of Roxburgh, granted him a license 
to take the name of Ker Bellenden in lieu 
of Gawler; but he was inyariably known as 
Bellenden Ker. William, fourth duke of 
Roxburgh, died in 1805 without direct heir. 
During hislifetime hesedulouslyendeayoured: 
to divert the succession in favour of Ker, and. 
entailed his estates upon him. But both the 
entailand Ker’s claim to the title were, after 
much litigation, set aside by the House of 
Lords in favour of James Innes-Ker, fifth. 
duke of Roxburgh [q.v.] on 11 May 1812 
(ef. 2 Dow’s Reports). Ker was long known 
as a witand man of fashion in London. ‚Many 
stories were told of the charm of his conver- 
sation, and he was the hero of some ‘ aflairs 
of gallantry. 

His attention must, however, have been 
early turned to botany, for in 180] he brought 
out anonymously his * Recensio Plantarum,” 
a review .of all the plants figured up to that 
time in Andrews’s * Botanist’s Repository.’ 
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About the same date he began to contribute 
occasional descriptions of new plants to 
Curtis’s “Botanical Magazine,’ then under 
the editorship of Dr. Sims, who highly com- 
mended Ker in the preface to the fifteenth 
volume. In 1804 he printed an important 
memoir on a group of plants, the Iridacem, 
in König and Sims’s ‘Annals of Botany.’ In 
1812 the ‘Botanical Register ’ was started in 
opposition to the ‘ Botanical Magazine’ [see 
EDWARDS,SYDENHAM TEAK ‚and Ker became 
the first editor. He held the oflice till about 
1823, when Dr. Lindley took sole control. 
When freed from botanical journalism, he 
revised his memoir on the Iridacew of 1804, 
and brought out his ‘ Iridearum Genera,’ 
Brussels, 1828, 8vo, which was his last im- 
portant work on botany. An illness super- 
vened, and on resuming work he busied 
himself on ‘An Essay on the Archxology 
‚of Popular English Phrases and Nursery 
Rhymes, Southampton, 1834, 8vo, which 
reached a second edition, London, 1835-7, 
2 vols. 12mo. Supplemental volumes are 
dated 1840 and 1842. Until within twenty 
years before his death he wrote occasional 
articles in the gardening papers. 

During the later period of his life Ker lived 
at Ramridge, where he died in June 1842. 
The genus Bellendena commemorates him. 
He was married. His son, Charles Henry 
Bellenden Ker, is separately noticed. 

A painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Ker 
and his brother Henry Gawler (afterwards 
of Lincoln’s Inn) as boys, was engraved by 
J. R. Smith. The picture was sold in 1887 
for 2,4152. (Times, 5 May 1887). 

[House of Lords, Roxburgh Succession, Ker 
‚and others appellants, &e., 1808, &c.; Douglas’s 
‚Peerage of Seotland, ed. Wood, ii. 453-4; Gent. 
Mag. 1842, pt. ii. p. 220; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. M. I. Forteseue Brickdale, and 
Mr. J. Savill Vaizey of Lincoln’s Dr Ba 


KER, PATRICK (2.1691), poet,has been 
:supposed, with some support from internal 
evidence, to have been a Scottish episcopa- 
lian who migrated to London during the 
reign of Charles II. ‘Flosculum Poetieum. 
Poems divine and humane. Panegyrical, 
satyrical, ironical, by P.K... .. (London, 
1684, 12mo), a volume of ultra-loyalist verse, 
though assigned by Lowndes to P. Kirk 
(Bibl. Man. 11. 1252), may be safely attributed 
to him. Faeing the title-page appears the 
triangle symbolical of the Trinity, which ap- 
pears in another work, ‘The Map of Mans 
Misery,’ with the author’s name, P. Ker, in 
full. The ‘ Floseulum ’ includes a grotesque 
‚cut of Charles II in the oak, accompanied by 
'werses equally grotesque (p. 19), and a num- 








ber of scurrilous rhymes and anagrams on 
Oliver Cromwell. The Luttrell Collection of 
Broadsides at the British Museum contains 
two elegies on Charles II, one dated 9 Feb, 
1685, and signed P.K.,theotherdated 15 Feb,, 
as wellasa ‘Panegyrick Poem on the Corona- 
tion of James II,'all of which are by Ker, In 
1690 appeared his‘Map of Mans Misery,orthe 
Poor Man’s Pocket Book. Being a Perpetual 
Almanack of Spiritual Meditations, or Com- 
pleat Directory for our Endlesse Week... . 
To which is added a Poem, entituled The 
Glass of Vain Glory. For Jn. Lawrence at 
the Angel in the Poultry,’ 1690, 12mo. The 
author’s tory tendencies are here suppressed, 
the work being dedicated to Rachel, lady 
Russell, and subseribed P. Ker, 24 Jan. 1689 
(0.8.) In the following year was pub- 
lished ‘ Aoyouaxia, or the Conquest of Elo- 
quence: containing two witty orations (in 
doggerel verse) asthey may beread in Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses,” lib.xiii. ByP.K.’ This 
is attributed in Heber’s ‘ Catalogue’ (p. 
169), followed by Lowndes, to P. Kirk, but 
there is no apparent foundation for this 
theory of authorship. The last work trace- 
able to Ker appeared in 1691. It is called 
‘ToAırırös ueyas. The Grand Politician, or 
the Secret Art of State Policy discovered. 
Written originally in Latin by Conradus 
Reinking, Chancellor to his Electoral High- 
ness the Duke of Brandenburgh, and now 
done into English.’ The so-called translation 
issupplementarytoMachiavelli’s well-known 
treatise, being addressed for the most part to 
statesmen and instructing them ‘Howto Dis- 
semble,’ ‘How to abrogate Privileges,’ ‘How 
to reveal a secret without giving offence to 
him who did inform you of it) “How to 
collect taxes without offending the subjects.’ 
The writer dedicates his ‘ small treatise or 
wandering meteor’ to the Earl of Notting- 
ham, and subscribes himself ‘ Pat. Ker.’ This 
volume was published by Thos. Howkins, the 
publisher of the ‘ Aoyonaxia,) with which 
work it was in some cases originally bound 
up. There seems little reason for supposing 
that Patrick Ker was identical with a Rev. 
Dr. Kerr, an eminent schoolmaster of High- 
gate, who is referred to by Dunton (Zrfe and 
Errors, passim). 

[Notes and Queries, 9nd ser. i. 281, 4th ser. 
ii. 102: Hazlitt’s Bibl. Collections, 3rd ser. p. 
132; Ker’s works in Brit. Mus. Library, cata- 
logued under K., P.] TS. 


KER, ROBERT, EArL or SOMERSET (d, 
1645). [See CARR.] 

KER, ROBERT, first EARL or RoxBURGH 
(1570 ?-1650), eldest son of William Ker of 
Cessfurd, by Janet, daughter of Sir William 
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Douglas of Drumlanrig, was born about 1570. 
His father was grandson of that Sir Andrew 
Ker [q. v.] of Cessfurd who was father of 
Mark Kerr [q. v.], abbot of Newbattle. He 
had charters of lands in the barony of Oaver- 
ton on 22 March 1573 (Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
1546-80, entry 2213), and also on the same 
date a charter of the barony of Cessfurd and 
other lands (15.2214). ItwasSir Robert Ker's 
father (not himself, as stated sometimes) who 
in 1585 assisted the banished lords in driv- 
ing Arran from power, and towards the close 
of 1587 was, at the same time as Scott of 
Buceleuch, committedto ward, attheinstance 
of Lord Hunsdon, for making excursions on 
the borders. In 1590 Sir Robert conspired 
the murder of William Ker of Ancrum, 
which was committed in Edinburgh ‘under 
silence of night’ (Mist. James the Sext, p. 
245). He fled toEngland (2.),but on18Nov. 
1591 obtained a remission under the great 
seal (Zleg. Mag. Sig. ‚Scot. 1580-93, entry 
1961). He was an adherent of the Chan- 
cellor Maitland of Thirlestane, whom in 
1592 he succeeded in reconeiling with the 
queen (SIR JAMES MELYILLE, Memoirs, p. 
405). In October 1593 Ker, with two or 
three hundred horse, joined the king at Lin- 
lithgow to support him against the Both- 
well party (Moysız, Memoirs, p. 105), and 
while returning homewards in December, 
accompanied by only one servant, aceident- 
ally encountered Bothwell, who also was 
accompanied by only one attendant. They 
fought on horseback two by two for several 
hours without deeisive result, until atlength 
both parties were so exhausted with their 
exertions that they separated by mutual con- 
sent (2Ö. p. 111). On 27 March 1594 Ker, 
as warden-depute of the middle marches, 
received a commission from the privy coun- 
eil for the pursuit of Bothwell (Reg. P. 0. 
Scotl. v. 137), and in August Ker of Fernie- 
hirst and others were ordered into ward for 
declining to subscribe an association to assist 
him in the pursuit (zd. p. 161). On 16 Oct. 
following he was ‘denounced a rebel’ for 
failing to present before the couneil Andrew 
Ker of Newhall (id. v. 230). On 2 Dee. 
the Earl of Morton complained that Sir 
Robert had evaded the act by formally pre- 
senting Andrew Ker before some of the coun- 
eil in Edinburgh (id. pp. 240-1). On 5 July 
1596, for neglecting to appear before the king 
and couneil to give advice regarding the 
means to be used for the quieting of the bor- 
ders, he and others were denounced as rebels 
(&Ö. p. 300), but on the 24th he found cau- 
tion that he would keep good rule (tb. p. 742). 
The chief reason for his non-appearance was, 
probably, that he was himself the prime pro- 





moter of the disorders. Sir Robert Carey 
[g. v.], afterwards earl of Monmouth, who 
describes Ker as a “brave, active young man’ 
(Memoirs, ed. 1808, p. 67), gives a graphie 
description of his exploits, and of the manner 
in which he checkmated him by the capture 
of Geordie Bourne, one of Ker’s most daring 
subordinates. In December 1596 a settle- 
ment ofthe disputes on the borders had been 
arranged, including an exchange of prisoners; 


‚and Ker, having failed to deliver up some 


English prisoners, surrendered himself in the 
following year to Sir Robert Carey, by whom 
he was courteously treated. Not long after- 
wards he was released, and on 24 July 1599 
he was admitted a member of the privy coun-- 
eil of Scotland (Reg. P. C. Seotl.v. 557). In 
the following year he was created Lord Rox- 
burgh. Douglas and others state that the 
date of creation is uncertain, all that is 
known being that it was previous to that of 
Lindores (created 31 March 1600-1), before 
whom his name appears in the ranking of 
the nobility in 1606; but, according to Sir 
James Balfour, the creation took place on 
29 Dec. 1600 (Annals, i. 409). His name 
appears as Roxburgh in the council sede- 
runt of 10 Feb. 1601 (Reg. P. C. Scotl. vi. 
203). On 3 Aug. 1602 a commission of war- 
dency was appointed forthe middle marches 
in view of Roxburgh’s intention to go abroad 
(0. p. 441). He accompanied King James 
in his Journey to London in 1603, after his 
succession to the English crown, and sub- 
sequently retained a position of influence in 
his counsels. At the parliament held at 
Perth in July 1604 he was appointed a com- 
missioner to treat with the English commis- 
sioners regarding a union with England. On 
24 July 1606 he was served heirto his father, 
and subsequently he received a large num- 
ber of charters of other lands, including 
(15 Aug. 1630) that of the burgh of Canon- 
gate, united into the barony of Broughton. 
On 24 June 1606 the couneil ordained that 
a deadly feud between him and the Kers of 
Ancrum on account of the slaughter of their 
father should be submitted to arbitration 
(2Ö. vii. 215), and on 20 Noy. the Kers of 
Ancrum, although declining to submit the 
feud to arbitration, agreed to be reconciled 
(i. vii. 272). 

‚In October 1607 Roxburgh was sent as the 
king’s commissioner to the synod of Merse 
and Teviotdale, to urge its compliance with 
the enactment of the Linlithgow convention 
by admitting one of the “constant modera- 
tors’ of the presbytery to be moderator of 
the synod, but ‘got a flat nolumus’ (CALDER- 
wooD, vi. 680). He was retained a member 
of the privy couneil on its reconstruction by 
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‚royal letter 20 Jan. 1610 (Reg. P. C. Scotl. 
viil. 815). On 18 Sept. 1616 he was created 
Earl of Roxburgh and Lord Ker of Cessfurd 
and Caverton. He was, however, disap- 
pointed at not obtaining the place of cham- 
berlain to the prince, and about the same 
time his lady lost the favour of the queen 
and left the court (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1611-18, p. 415). In the parliament 
which met at Edinburgh on 25 July 1621 
he was chosen a lord of the articles, and in 
the same parliament he voted for the con- 
firmation of the five articles of Perth. He 
was a member of the committee appointed 
by King James, 19 May 1623, to sit every 
week for the purpose of hearing grievances 
(CALDERWOOD, viı. 576). In 1637 he was 
made lord privy seal of Scotland. Afterthe 
afternoon service in St. Giles’s Church on 
23 July of this year, which followed the dis- 
turbance caused inthe forenoon bythe reading 
of the service, Roxburgh drove the bishop to 
his lodgings in his carriage amidst the stone- 
throwing of an enraged mob (GORDON, Sco£s 
Affairs, i. 11; SpaLpıne, Memorials, i. 80). 
Subsequently he favoured a conference with 
the ministers in order that the matters in 
dispute might be arranged, although he was 
supposed to be a secret supporter of episco- 
pacy. In November he was sent from Lon- 
don by the king with secret instructions for 
the council to take decisive action (king’s 
letter in BALFOUR, Annals, ii. 237), the re- 
sult being that all meetings held in opposi- 
tion to the service-book were discharged 
under pain of treason (GORDON, i. 32). Rox- 
burgh was one of those who, on 22 Sept. 
1638, subseribed the king’s covenant at Holy- 
rood (:d. p. 108). He was one of the six 
assessors named by the king to sit in the 
general assembly held at Glasgow in Novem- 
ber (id. p. 144; Spauvine, p. 118), but not 
allowed by the assembly to take part in the 
business. On the outbreak of the civil war 
in 1639 he joined the king, but his son having 
joined the covenanters, he himself was for se- 
curity committed on 15 May to the mayor’s 
house at Newcastle (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser.. 1639, p. 173). In June he, however, 
again kissed the king’s hands (ib. p. 265), and 
a little later was received into great favour 
(ib. p. 268). After the pacification of Ber- 
wiek he returned home. As he had not sub- 
scribed the covenant, he was not permitted 
to enter the Seottish parliament when it was 
opened by the king in 1641, but, along with 
other noblemen under similar disabilities, 
‘stayed in the next room ’ (BALFOUR, Annals, 
-ii. 44). Having, however, subscribed on 
‚18 Aug., he took his seat (ib. p. 45), and 


‚besides having his oflice of privy seal con- | 
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firmed to him, served on several important 
committees. He also took a prominent part 
in most of the discussions, supporting so far 
as possible a poliey consonant to the wishes 
of the king. When Charles in 1642 at- 
tempted the arrest ofthe five members, Rox- 
burgh kept the door of the house open that 
members might see the inadvisability of re- 
sistance. In the following year he was stated 
to have been concerned in the writing of a 
letter to the queen from Derby, informing 
her of the intention of the Scots to take up 
arms. He remained, however, practically 
neutral until in 1648 he supported the “en- 
gagement’ for the king’s rescue. For doing 
so he was on 13 Feb. of the following year 
deprived of the oflice of privy seal. He died 
18 Jan. 1650, in his eightieth year, at his 
house of Floors (now known as Floors 
Castle), near Kelso, and was buried in Bow- 
den Church on 20 March. 

Roxburgh was thrice married. By his 
first wife, Margaret, only daughter of Sir 
William Maitland of Lethington, he had one 
son, William, lord Ker, who graduated at 
Edinburgh University 28 July 1610 and 
died while travelling in France in 1618; and 
three daughters: Jean, married 1655 to Sir 
William Drummond, fourth son of John, 
second earl of Perth; Isabel, married to 
James Scrimgeour, second viscount Dundee; 
and Mary, married first to James Halyburton 
of Pitcairn, and secondly to James, second 
earl of Southesk. By his second wife, Jean, 


| third daughter of Patrick, third lord Drum- 


mond, he had a son, Harry, lord Ker, who 
died in January 1643, and whose daughter, 
Margaret, wife of Sir James Innes, third 
baronet, was ultimately great-grandmother 
of James Innes-Ker, fifth duke of Roxburgh 
[q. v.] By his third wife, Isabel Douglas, 
fifth daughter of William, earl of Morton, 
toxburgh had no issue. Having no heirs 
male, the titles and estates, in accordance 
with a new destination obtained in 1643, re- 
newed by ccharter underthe great seal 31 July 
1646, and executed 23 Feb. 1648, passed to 
Sir William Drummond, the husband of 
Roxburgh’s eldest daughter, Jean. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. vols. ji-ül.; Reg. P. C. 
Seotl. vols. v-ix.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
reigns of James I and Charles I; Hist. James 
the Sext, Sir James Melville's Memoirs, Robert 
Baillie's Letters and Journals, and Moysie’s 
Memoirs (last four Bannatyne Club) ; Gordon’s 
Scots Affairs and Spalding’s Memorialls of 
the Trubles (both Spalding Club) ; Sir James 
Balfour’s Annals ; Calderwood’s Hist. of the 
Church of Scotland ; Sir Robert Carey’s Memoirs; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), a8 Et 
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KER, ROBERT, first EARL or AncRUM 
(1578-1654), eldest son of William Ker of 
Ancrum, by Margaret, daughter of Alexan- 
der Dundas of Fingask, who afterwards be- 
came wife of Sir George Douglas of Mording- 
ton, was (see Correspondence, p. 379) born 
9 Dec. 1578. William Ker of Ancrum was 
grandson of Andrew Ker of Ferniehirst 
[q. v.] He succeeded to the family estates 
on the assassination of his father in 1590 
by Sir Robert Ker of Cessfurd, afterwards 
first earl of Roxburgh [q. v.] In 1603 he 
was appointed groom of the bedchamber in 
the household of Prince Henry, and shortly 
afterwards knighted. On 1 Oct. of the same 
year he signed, as provost of Jedburgh, the 
general bond against thieves and robbers of 
the borders (Reg. P. C. Scotl. vi. 825). On 
24 June 1606 he consented to drop the feud 
with Roxburgh [see under Ker, ROBERT, first 
EARL or RoxguRreH]. He was one of the 
commissioners appointed in 1607 to see tothe 
acceptance of “constant moderators’ by the 
presbytery (zb. vii. 376). After a foreign 
Journey he was appointed one of the gentle- 
men-in-ordinary to Henry, prince of Wales. 
He was also frequently employed on special 
missions to Scotland. On 13 Nov. 1613 he 
resigned the captaincy of the guard in fa- 
vour of Sir Andrew Ker of Oxenhame, in 
order to attend on the king’s son, Charles. 
In the beginning of February 1620 Charles 
Maxwell of Terregles accused Ker of saying 
something about the Duke of Buckingham, 
which led to a duel at Newmarket. Max- 
well was slain. Maxwell was clearly the 
offending party, anda verdict of manslaugh- 
ter having been returned at the coroner’s in- 
quest, Ker, after six months’ banishment, re- 
ceived a special pardon on 23 Oct 1620. In 
1623 Ker joined Prince Charles in Spain as 
gentleman ofthebedchamber ( Ferney Papers, 
Camden Soc. 1853, p. 107). In April follow- 
ing a pension was bestowed on him and his 
wife. On the accession of Charles in 1625 
he was promoted to be a lord of the bed- 
chamber. Subsequently he was made mas- 
ter of the privy purse, and on the oecasion of 
the coronation of Charles in Scotland was 
in 1633 created Earl of Ancrum, Lord Nis- 
bet, Langnewton, and Dolphinton. On7 Jan. 
1634-5 he obtained a grant for seven years of 
the ten-shilling impost on the ton of foreign 
starch, and of the four-shilling impost paid 
by the makers of starch in the kingdom to 
the king, 2007, a year of the grant being re- 
served for the king (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1634-5, p. 454). On 23 June 1638 he 
received powers for thirty-one years for the 
discovery of ambergris and things lost at sea 
(20.1638, p. 527). On 22 Aug. he was nomi- 
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nated a member of the commission on cot- 
tages, and also of that appointed to inquire 
into breaches of the law against the taking 
of excessive usury (25.pp.602-8). On 23 Sept. 
he made a complaint regarding certain grants 
out of his perquisites to others, explaining 
that his diligence in encouraging the starch 
trade had raised the value (id. 1638-9, p. 24), 
and the matter was referred to the attorney- 
general (25. 1639-40, p. 92). On 28 March of 
the following year a pension of 2,0002. per 
annum was assigned to him and his wife for 
both their lives (id. 1638-9, p. 620). He 
seems to have retired from the oflice of privy 
purse in the end of February of this year, 
for in April he received a discharge for all 
sums received by him up to the previous 
March (ib. 1639, p. 100). In October 1640 
his wife received a gift of 1,7002. in recog- 
nition of her services as governess to the 
three princesses and also to the Duke of 
Gloucester (id. 1640-1, p. 172). Although 
Ancrum’s son William, third earl of Lothian, 
Joined the covenanting party, Ancrum him- 
self continued faithful to the royalist cause 
during the whole of the puritan conflict. He, 
however, remained aloof from public affairs 
from 1641 to 1650. On the death of Charles 
he retired to Amsterdam. He died there in 
great poverty towards the close of 1654. His 
dead body was arrested in May 1655 by his 
creditors to secure payment of his debts, 
but through the intermediation of Cromwell 
with the Dutch authorities directions were 
given that the funeral should not be dis- 
turbed. 

Ancerum was twice married. By his first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Mur- 
ray of Blackbarony, he had one son, William 
Kerr [q. v.], who married Anne, countess of 
Lothian,and was created third earlof Lothian 
31 Oct. 1631. By his second wife, Lady 
Anne Stanley, daughter of William, sixth 
earl of Derby, by Elizabeth Vere, he had one 
son, Charles, earl of Ancrum, and several 
daughters. 

Ancrum was a man of ceultivated tastes, 
and lived on terms of intimaey with some 
of the most famous literary men of his time, 
including John Donne and Drummond of 
Hawthornden. His “Sonnet in Praise of a 
Solitary Life,’ sent in 1624 to Drummond, 
was published in Drummond’s works, and 
reprinted in 1875 in his own ‘ Correspond- 
ence’ While abroad he also wrote a metri- 
cal version of the Psalms, to fit them to tunes 
he had heard them sung to in the Low 
Countries. These have been also published 
in his “Correspondence. His portrait, by 
Blyenbach, is at Newbattle Abbey, and has 
been engravedin his‘Correspondence.’ There 
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is also an engraved portrait in Walpole’s 
“Royal and Noble Authors,’ and in Pinker- 
ton’s ‘Iconographia Scotica.” 

[Reg. P. €. Seotl. vi-ix.; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser., reign of CharlesI; Sir James Bal- 
four's Annals of Seotland;; Correspondence of 
Sir Robert Ker, Earl of Anerum, and his son, 
William Ker, third Earl of Lothian, 1875 ; Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park ; Pin- 
kerton’s Iconographia Scotica; Douglas’s Seot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), ii. 136-7.] Alanya Jah 

KER, Sır THOMAS (a. 1586), of Fernie- 
hirst, eldest son of Sir John Ker of Fernie- 
hirst, by his wife Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Andrew Ker of Oessfurd [q. v.], succeeded his 
father in July 1562. His father was second 
son of Andrew Ker of Ferniehirst [q.v.] 
Sureties were given in August of the same 
year for his appearance before the council in 
November (Reg. P. C. Seotl. i. 216), in con- 


sequence of the feud.between the Kers and 


the Scotts of Buccleuch, but on 6 Dec. he 
was freed from all blame (:. i. 227). In 
December 1564 he was warded in the castle 
‚of Edinburgh for the non-payment of certain 
teinds to the commendator of Jedburgh (1. 
1. 304). He was one of the members of the 
privy council specially chosen in 1565 on ac- 
count ofthe rebellion of Morayand his adher- 
‚ents at the time of the Darnley marriage, and 
in October attended the queen in the ‘Round- 
about Raid’ to Dumfries. While in the 
southern districts the queen commanded 
him to raise the royal standard at the head 
‚of his followers, and placed herself under his 
immediate protection. On the escape of the 
‚queen from Lochleven in 1568 Ker joined 
her at Hamilton. Although he signed the 
bond of Teviotdale, 10 April 1569, in support 
of the authority of the regent on the borders 
(ib. 1. 651), his maintenance of border thieves 
‚compelled the regent to make a special ex- 
eursion into Liddesdale in the following Sep- 
tember (ÜALDERWOoD, ii. 505). Ile made no 
concealment of the protection given by him 
to the Earl of Westmorland on his flight 
from England in November, and Douglas of 
Cavers told Sir Ralph Sadler that ‘his 
master’ [Sir Thomas Ker] “cared not so much 
for the regent as the regent cared for him’ 
«(SADLER, State Papers, 1. 114). Cavers also 
‚aflirmed that Ker was well able to raise three 
thousand men ‘within his own rule.’ Ker 
and Scott of Buccleuch were supposed to 
have had some knowledge of the conspiracy 
‚against the regent, and on the night. of the 
murder made an excursion into the English 
borders, ‘not so much for greediness of booty 
as to provoke the English’ (CALDERWOoD, il. 
513; also HERRIES, Memoirs, p. 121). In 





others at Glasgow, whence they sent a letter 
to Morton declaring their ignorance of the 
agent in the regent’s murder, and professing 
their willingness to consult with the rest of 
thenobilityfor securingjustice (CALDERWooD h 
p- 529). Ker also about the same time wrote 
a letter to his father-in-law, Kirkealdy of 
Grange, offering to quiet the borders if the 
queen of England‘ would stay her army’ (z5.) 
In April, Sussex and Lord Hunsdon entered 
Scotland, and, besides ravaging the lands of 
Ker, demolished his castle of Ferniehirst, 
which remained in ruins till 1598. In 1570 
Ker conspired, along with Lord Herries and 
others, to surprise Edinburgh, but the pro- 
jeet miscarried (HERRIES, Memoirs, p. 130). 
Subsequently he joined Kirkealdy of Grange, 
in the castle of Edinburgh, with “seventy 
spears or thereabout’ (OALDERWOOoD, iii 75). 
He also brought with him his charter chest, 
which at the surrender of the castle was de- 
stroyed by Morton. By the party of the 
queen Ker was chosen provost of the eity 
of Edinburgh (HErrIEs, Memoirs, p. 138). 
He was one of those forfeited at the parlia- 
ment of the opposite party held at Stirling 
in August 1571 (CALDERWooD, iii. 136). Ker 
took part in the raid of September, in which 
Lennox was slain. The borderers under 
him and Seott of Buccleuch began to pillage 
prematurely, and a sally put the raiders to 
flight (HERRIES, p. 148). In the following 
October Ker assembled a force to attack 
Jedburgh, and on account of complaints 
of the inhabitants a bond was on 12 Feb. 
1571-2 subscribed for his pursuit (Reg. P. C. 
Seotl. 11. 117). Some time before the sur- 
render of the castle of-Edinburgh he sought 
refuge abroad, but through the influence 
of Esm& Stuart, earl of Lennox, he ob- 
tained license to return home at the close of 
1579. Although believed to have been di- 
rectly implicated in the murder of Darnley, 
Ker, at the execution of Morton on 2 June 
1581 on the charge of having been ‘art and 
part in the murder,’ stood ‘in a shott over 
against the scaffold, with his large ruflles, 
delighting in this spectacle’ (CALDERWOOD, 
111.575). Shortly afterwards he was restored 
to his estates, and on 26 Nov. 1583 he re- 
ceived from parliament a formal and full 
pardon. He continued to be one of the chief 
supporters of Lennox, accompanying him 
after the Ruthven raid to Glasgow. On 
30 Noy. Ker failed in an attempt to seize 
Edinburgh (2. p. 691). At the general as- 
sembly of the kirk held in October of this 
year the session of Haddington were en- 
Joined to call before them the Laird of Fernie- 
hirst, his wife, and his daughter, on thecharge 


February he met with the Hamiltons and | of going to mass in France and other parts 
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beyond sea, and also to require them to sub- 
scribe the confession of faith (xd. p. 682). 
In 1584 Ker was appointed warden of the 
middle marches and keeper of Liddesdale. 
During a meeting held by him on 27 July 
1585 with Sir John Forster, the English war- 
den, a fray arose between the Scots and Eng- 
lish, n which Francis, lord Russell, was 
fatally wounded. The English suspected 
this to be a deliberate plot of Ferniehirst, 
prompted by Arran, to break off the confer- 
ence. The Scottish king talked for a time 
of sending them into England to be tried, but 
afterwards changed his mind. On 18 Aug. 
Ferniehirst appeared before the council and 
made a declaration absolving Arran from all 
connection with the murder (Reg. P. C. Seot!. 
iv.4). Shortlyafterwards Ker was committed 
to ward in Aberdeen, where he died some 
time in 1586. He is described by Camden 
as ‘a stout and able warrior, ready for any 
great attempt and undertaking, and of an im- 
moyable fidelity to the Queen of Scots and 
the king, her son; having been once or twice 
turned out of all his lands and fortunes, and 
banished the sight of his country and chil- 
dren, which yet he endured patiently, and, 
after so many crosses falling upon him to- 
gether, persisted unshaken and always like 
himself’ He was twicemarried. By his first 
wife, Janet, daughter of Sir William Kirkaldy 
of Grange [q. v.), he had a son, Andrew, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters: 
Janet, married, first to Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth, and secondly to Thomas earl of 
Haddington; and Margaret, married to Ro- 
bert, second lord Melville of Monimail. By 
his second wife, Janet, sister of Sir Walter 
Scott of Buceleuch, he had three sons: Sir 
James Ker ofCrailing; Thomas, who inherited 
from his father the lands of Oxenhame; and 
Robert [see CARR, ROBERT, FARL OF SoMER- 
SET], the favourite of King James; and a 
daughter, Janet, married to John, lord 
Balgy. 

[Sadler’s State Papers; Reg. P. C. Seotl. vols- 
i-iv.; Lord Herries’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); 
Calderwood’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 133-4.] 

AbSENSElel, 

KER, Sır WALTER (a. 1584?), of 
Cessfurd, eldest son of Sir Andrew Ker of 
Cessfurd [q. v.], by his wife Agnes, daughter 
of Robert, second lord Criehton of Sanquhar, 
was served heir to his father 12 May 1528. 
He had charters of various lands on 23 April 
and 21 Sept. 1542,and in 1543 he received the 
lands and barony of Cessfurd, with the castle 
ofthe same and their annexes (Reg. Mag. Sig. 
1513-46, entry 2785). In October 1552 Sir 
‚Walter Scott of Buccleuch was killed in the 





High Street of Edinburghin a nocturnal en- 
counter with the Kers, headed by Sir Walter 
of Cessfurd. On 8 Dec. they petitioned the 
privycouneilregardingthe “unhappy chance,” 
offering to submit to anything to save their 
lives and heritages (Reg. P. C. Seotl. i. 133). 
It was decided that they should be banished to 
France, but on 16 May 1553 they received a 
full pardon (id. p. 141). On 9 Aug. of this 
year Öessfurd, with John Ker of Ferniehirst 
and Andrew Ker of Hirsell, signed a bond to 
be ‘leill and trew men’ to John Hamilton, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, and James, earl 
of Arran, &e. (Hamilton MSS., Arst. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vi. p. 39). On 
28 Aug. 1559 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners to treat for the ransoming of 
prisoners taken by the English in the late 
war (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1558-9, 
entry 1266). Cessfurd as a catholie sym- 
pathised with the queen-regent, but in April 
1560 he came with Lord Home to the 
camp of the lords of the congregation (ib. 
Scott. Ser. p. 140). On the return of the 
young Queen Mary to Scotland Cessfurd was 
reappointed to his old oflice of warden of the 
middle marches (Reg. P. C. Seotl. i. 169). 
When the chiefs of the border clans were 
ordered in 1567 to enter the castle of Edin- 


. burgh on the pretext that they might hinder 


the success of Bothwell’s expedition into 
Liddesdale, Cessfurd, “a weill-meaning man, 
suspecting nothing,’ wasthe only one except 
Kerof Ferniehirst who obeyed (CALDERWOooD, 
il. 360). He was one of the chief leaders 
against the queen at Carberry Hill (id. p. 
363), and also at Langside, where he fought 
side by side with Lord Home (Sır James 
MELVILLE, Memöoirs, p. 201). On 3 April 
1569 he signed the bond of Teviotdale, pro- 
mising obedience to the regent (Reg. P. C. 
1. 653), and he served under Morton at the 
siege of Edinburgh. When Ker of Fernie- 
hirst and others of the queen’s party ad- 
vanced to plunder Jedburgh in 1571, the in- - 
habitants sent to Oessfurd for assistance, and 
by his aid and that of Lord Ruthven they 
were completely routed (CALDERWOOD, ii. 
155). Cessfurd was one of those who, under 
Atholl and Argyll, took up arms against 
Morton in 1578. In 1582 he signed the bond 
which resulted in the raid ofRuthven. He 
died in 15840r1585. Byhis wife Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Ker of Ferniehirst [q. v.], he 
had two sons: Andrew, who predeceased 
him, and William, warden of the middle 
marches; and two daughters: Agnes, married 
to John Edmonstoune of Edmonstoune, and 
Margaret, to Alexander, fourth earlof Home. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. vol. i.; Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vols. j.and ii.; Cal. State Papers, For. 
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Ser., reign of Elizabeth; Calderwood’s History 
of the Church of Seotland ; MSS. of the Earl of 
Home (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. viii.); 
Sir James Melville's Memoirs; Douglas’s Seottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 445-6.] TR. .H, 


KERCKHOVEN, CATHERINE, LApy 
STANHOPR and COUNTESS OF ÜHESTERFIELD 
(d. 1667). [See KIRKHoVvEN.] 


KERNE, Sır EDWARD (4.1561), diplo- 
matist. [See CARNE.] 


KEROUALLE, LOUISE RENEE pr, 
DucHzEss OF PORTSMOUTH AND AUBIGNY 
(1649-1734), wasthe elder ofthe two daugh- 
ters of Guillaume de Penancoöt, sieur de 
Ke£roualle, a Breton gentleman of veryancient 
lineage, whose wife was through her mother 
connected with the De Rieux. Evelyn, who 
made the acquaintance of her parents on 
their visit to England in 1675, givesapleasant 
account of them (Diary, ii. 310). Her only 


brother, Sebastian, took part in the campaign | 


in Candia under the Duke of Beaufort in 
1669 (FoRNERON). Before this date Louise 
de Keroualle had become maid of honour to 
Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, the sister of 
CharlesII. In 1670 she accompanied to Eng- 
land the Duchess of Orleans, who was nego- 
tiating the firsttreaty of Dover. There is no 
proof of the existence at the time of any 


design to establish her as the mistress of 
Charles II. But he was growing weary of | 


Lady Castlemaine. The effect produced on 
him by his sister’s attendant was at once 


obvious, and probably contributed to a pro- 
A. coläness | 
on the part of Oharlestowards Louis XIV re-. 


longation of the negotiations. 


sulted from the sudden death of the Duchess 
of Orleans after her return to France (June), 
and Louise de Köroualle was thereupon sent 
hack to England, Charles ordering a royal 
yacht to meet her at Calais. On arriving in 
London she was named maid of honour to 
Queen Catherine. 

Mlle. de Keroualle at first played her 
game so cautiously as to dispirit the French 
ambassador, Colbert de Croissy. 


beauty,but inmy opinion ofachildish, simple, 
and baby face’ (Diary, ii. 253). Gradually, 
however, her charms and her coyness pre- 
vailed, and the ministers began to pay court 
to her. 
Newmarket she was, in October 1671, in- 
‚vited to Lady Arlington’s country seat of 
Euston, where, with the co-operation of the 
French ambassador and others, she was esta- 
blished as mistress en titre (ib. ii. 266- 
‚267). Louis XIV sent her congratulations; 
and though, notwithstanding her entreaties, 
Charles delayed his profession of catholieism, 
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In No- 
vember Evelyn first saw the new ‘famous | 


During a sojourn of the king at | 
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the declaration of war against the Dutch, in 
accordance with the treaty of Dover, wasnot 
long in coming (March 1672; cf. Mur. pe 
SEVIGNE, ed. Monmerqu6, 1862, ii. 546). 

On 29 July 1672 Louise bore the king a 
son, Charles Lennox, first duke of Richmond 
[q. v.] But for a time her position was un- 
certain (ef. :d. iv. 128-9). Although univer- 
sallyunpopularin England asaFrenchwoman 
and catholic, she nevertheless contrived to 
hold her own,and having been, at the request 
of Louis XIV, naturalised as an English 
subject, she was on 19 Aug. 1673 created 
Baroness Petersfield, Countess of Fareham, 


‚and Duchess of Portsmouth (Doyze). The 


ducal title at first granted to her, but imme- 
diately altered, is said to have been that of 
Pendennis. In the same year she was sworn 
lady of the bedchamber to the queen (i2.) 
In 1674 Charles induced Louis XIV to 
grant the duchess, who was obliged toseclude 
herself at the time, the fief of Aubigny in 
Berry, with remainder to such of her natural 
children by Charles asshould bedesignated by 
him. Thefiefhadreverted totheFrench erown 
in December 1672 by the death of Charles 
Stuart, duke of Richmond, on whose family 


\it had been first bestowed by Charles VII 


of France in 1422 (CoLLıss, i. 182; DoyYLe, 
u. 127; LINGARD, 6th edit. 1855, ix. 256- 
257). The title of Duchess of Aubigny, carry- 
ing with it the coveted right of a Zabouret 
at the French court, was for the present with- 
held. The disgrace of Buckingham at the 
time was widely attributed to her influence 
(RERESBY, pp. 192-8). In December 1674 
an annuity ot 10,0007. was settled upon her 
out of the wine licenses. In the same month 
the king endowed the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth’s youngersister, Henrietta, on her mar- 
riage to Philip Herbert, seventh earl of Pem- 
broke [see under HERBERT, PHrILıp, fourth 
earll. In August 1675 the duchess’s son, 
Charles, was created Duke of Richmond. 
During the administration of Danby the 
Duchess of Portsmouth eonsistently exerted 
herself to keep Charles in dependence on 
France, notwithstanding his outward pre- 
tences to the contrary; but she was anxious 
to keep on good terms with Danby (2. p. 
165), to whom it is said that she at one 
time granted a share of her favours. Her 
ascendency over the king, which seemed as- 
sured by the retirement from court of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, was imperilled by the 
arrival in England, about the end of 1675, 
of Hortensia Mancini, duchess of Mazarin. 
The rising influence of Monmouth was also 
used against her. Yetin the contest which en- 
sued (see WALLER’Spoem, The Triple Combat, 
1675; Rochester's Farewell, 1680), although 
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she found little support either at court or in 
the public at large, the duchess was in the 
‚end altogether successful (see FORNERON, p. 
143). At the close of 1677 she fell seriously 
all, but maintained herself in power, with the 
help of Barillon, the new French ambassador. 

Onthe outbreak ofthe‘ Popish plot’troubles 
the duchess was thoroughly frightened, and 
inclined to flyto France. 
‚she was reflected on by name in both houses 
of parliament, but no further step was taken 


On 25 April 1679 


against her (RERESBY, p.168; cf. A. SiDnEy, 


Letters to H. Saville (1742), p. 46; but see 
FoRNERoN, p. 177 note). 
‚caution, she hereupon made advances to 
Shaftesbury, and sought to ingratiate her- 
self with Monmouth, with the help of her 
‚confidential servant, the notorious Mrs. Wall 
(cf. H. Sipxey, Diary, ii. 22, and i. 190-1, 
and note. FORNERON regards the supposed 
letters of the duchess to Monmouth in the 
British Museum as forgeries). At the same 
time she took special pains to secure the 
confidence and goodwill of the Prince of 
Orange (H. Sınızy, Diary, i. 10, &e.), and 
‚contrived to remain on good terms with the 


By way of pre- 


Duke of York (id. i. 176, 189). Although 


‚she was never more unpopular, her influence 
over the king remained unbroken despite his 
periodical infidelities. In December 1679 
the removal of herself and Sunderland from 
court was once more demanded by parlia- 
ment, and she deemed it prudent to dismiss 
her catholie servants (?Ö. p. 217). There 


‚seems no doubt that she was brought to | 
favour the Exclusion Bill as unavoidable in | 


itself and likely to advance the interest of 
the Duke of Richmond (Burner, ii. 259segg.; 
cf. OLARKE, Life of James LI, i. 645). Both 
she and Nell Gwyn were at Oxford during 
the parliament of 1681 (LuTTkeut, i. 71). 
During the remainder of the reign she was 
notexposed to any seriousrivalry (H.SıpnEy, 
ii. 226 segq.) Her feeling of security is best 
‚shown by her visit to France from March to 
July 1682, which was at first represented by 
her enemies as her final withdrawal, and was 
attributed to the Duke of York’s resentment. 


She had already, in November 1681, pressed’ 


for his return from Scotland, with a view 
to his settling on her a rent-charge of 5,0007. 
on the revenue of the post-oflice for fifty 
years, to be made up to him out of the exeise, 
and, though the planfell through, his recall 
followed (MAcpHuERson, Original Papers, i. 
129 segq.; Life of James LI, 1.722 seggq.) In 
France she not only benefited by the waters 
-of Bourbon, where she spent part of May and 
June with Lady Pembroke, but also strength- 
ened her position at Versailles. St.-Simon 
‚describes her warm reception at the French 


court. She also paid a visit to her estate of 
Aubigny. On herreturn to England shefound 
the king and the Duke of York on cordial 
terms, and contrived to bring about the reap- 
pointment of Sunderland as secretary of state 
(6.1. 736). She sided with Rochester in his 
quarrel with Halifax (Reresgy, pp.272,276). 
Nothing could now shake her sway over 
the enervated king, not even his jealousy of 
her intrigue with Philip de Vendöme, whom 
Charles proved unable to drive out of the 
eountry, till Louis XIV, anxious for the 
maintenance ofthe duchess’s ascendeney,had 
brought about his return to France (FoRNE- 
RON; see HaNsaRD, Parliamentary Debates, 
xxxiv.627). Treated by both king and duke 
as a member oftheroyal family, she took part 
in negotiating the marriage of the Princess 
Anne with Prince George of Denmark. The 
erection ofthe estate of Aubignyinto a duchy 
was granted her by Louis in letters patent 
of January 1684, and a year later the Duke 
of Richmond was naturalised in France, in 
order to be able to succeed to her estatesand 
title there. 

Her splendid apartment at the end ofthe 
gallery at Whitehall (Every, ii. 314, 419- 
420; cf. H. Sını&r, 1. 208) was, according 
to Evelyn, ‘twice or thrice pull’d down and 
rebuilt to satisfy her prodigal and expensive 
pleasures;’ it was ultimately burnt down, 
with all the buildings adjoining, 9 April 
1691 (Every, iii. 93; cf. Autobiography of 
Sir J. Bramston, Camden Soe., 1845, p. 365). 
When the post-oflice job failed, shehad been 
allowed 10,0002. a quarter out of the privy 
purse (MACPHERSoN, Original Papers,i.133); 
but the sums paid to her varied, and in 1681 
amounted to the enormous total of 136,6687. 
None of the king’s other mistresses appear 
to have approached her in rapaeity (see J.Y. 
AKERMAN, Secret Services of Charles II and 
James II, 1679-88, Camden Soe., 1851, and 
the comments of FORNERON). 

During Charles’s fatal illness she was ex- 
' cluded from the royal chamber ; but, accord- 
ing to Barillon (ef. ©. J. Fox, History of the 
Reign of James II, edit. 1808, Appendix, p. 
xil)‚it was she who informed him ofthe king’s 
membership of the church of Rome, and thus 
obtained for him the last consolations of his 
faith. She issaid to have suspected James of 
‚ having poisoned his brother (25.p.67 andnote; 
| ef. Harzam, Oonstitutional Hist. 10th edit. 
‚1.468 note). Immediately, however, after 

the death of Charles II she was visited by 
‚ James, and received assurances of protection 
from both him and Louis XIV. A sum ex- 
ceeding 12,0002., probably due to her on her 
pension, was at once paid. But, notwith- 
standing the courtesies of the king and the 
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goodwill of Rochester, she grew uneasy, and 
was further disquieted by the. dismissal of 
Richmond from the mastership of the horse. 
She desired that the pension of 3,0007. offered 
to her might be added to that of 2,0007. pro- 
posed for her son; but claimed in vain the ful- 
filment of a supposed promise by Charles II 
of a large Irish estate or interest. Fully 
aware of the general hatred against her, and 
apprehensive of a direct attack in parliament, 
she crossed to France, where she had large 
investments, in August 1685. 

In France she met with a cold welcome. 
Although in a personal interview Louis XIV 
destroyed a formal sentence of banıshment 
against her, she soon returned to England, 
and remained at Whitehall (Zllis Corre- 
spondence, 1. 178) tillthe end of July 1688, 
when her sudden departure to France gave 
rise to ‘great conjectures’ (xb. ii. 78, 105). 
At New Year 1689 the Duke of Richmond 


gave explanations to Louis on behalf of him- | 


self and of his mother, who was charged 
with scandalous utterances about the birth 
of the Prince of Wales (DAn@EAT, ii. 286); 
there had been an old grudge between her 
and Queen Mary of Modena. At the same 
time she made vain endeavours to recall to 
"William III her former (supposed) services 
to his interest (cf. Hexky SIDNEY in his 
Diary, &e., iü. 307-8). Her pension was 
withdrawn; in April 1691 a fire consumed 
her apartments and the treasures accumu- 
latedinthem; in the previous year her father 
had died, and early in 1692 Richmond left 
France to reconcile himself to the new regime 
in England. His allowance was generously 
continued to his mother by Louis XIV. 

The remainder of her life, chiefly spent on 
her estate at Aubigny, which she managed 
with much care, was a struggle against pecu- 
niary diflieulties, a royal decree year after 
year stayingexecution. In 1697 she received 
permission from Louis to visit London, but 
"William III forbade her landing. In 1704 
the estates of Brittany reluctantly paid her 
a.compensation for her father's manor, appro- 
priated by the government for the harbour 
at Brest. Under the regency her pension 
was raised to twenty thousand livres, and 
converted into an annuity. St.-Simon in 
1718 speaks of her as old, embarrassed in her 
affairs, and ‘very converted and penitent’ 
(Memoires, edit. 1863, x. 48). In 1723 she 
lost her worthless son, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. She died on 14 Nov. 1734 at Paris, 
whither she had journeyed to consult her 
physicians. She was buried in the church 
of the Barefooted Oarmelites, in the chapel 
belonging to the De Rieux family. Among 
those who saw her in her old age were Vol- 





taire, who thought her stillverybeautif: ul, her 
great-granddaughter (the mother of Charles: 
Fox), the first Lord Holland, and George 
Selwyn. The influence of the duchess was 
due in part to her courage, to what her bio- 
grapher terms her esprit froid, and to her 
business capacity. But the chief source of“ 
her power lay of course in her personal 
beauty (EvELYN, Diary, ii.253). In contrast 
to the Duchess of Cleveland, she was said at 
times of diflieulty to rely chiefly on the influ- 
ence oftears (H.Sıney, Diary, ed.Blencowe, 
i1.114n.) There is no reason to suppose that 
she had any literary tastes, though Nathaniel 
Lee dedicated two playstoher. Albeit reck- 
lessly extravagant, she does not appear to 
have carried the vice of gambling to the same: 
extentasthe Duchess of Mazarin. Thepeople 
detested ‘ Madam Carwell,’ or ‘Carewell, as. 
she was familiarly called, more heartily than 
any other of the king’s favourites. 

The earliest portrait of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth is a miniature by Samuel Cooper 
[q. v.], who died in 1672. Other portraits of’ 
her remain by Lely, Kneller, H. Gascar, and 
Mignard (at the National Portrait Gallery). 
Enngravings of her appear in several series of‘ 
portraits of ladies ofthe courtof France (For- 
NERON, p. 195,note, and. p.237). Her motto, 
‘En la rose je fleuris,’ is still borne by her 
descendants, the Dukes of Richmond and 
Gordon. 


[H. Forneron’s Louise de Keroualle, Duchesse 
de Portsmouth (Paris, 1886),is an excellent bio- 
graphy, of. which an English translation has 
been published by Mrs. Crawford (1888). Cape- 
figue’s La Duchesse de Portsmouth et la Cour 
Galante des Stuarts (Paris, 1861) is valueless: 
and blundering. See also the brief aceounts of 
Mademoiselle de K£roualle, Duchesse de Ports-- 
mouth, et le Duc de Richemont, son fils, in Eerits. 
Inedits de St.-Simon,ed. P. Faugere (Paris, 1880),. 
iv. 485-7; and in Letters of William III and 
Louis XIV, &e., ed. P. Grimblot (1848), vol. i. 
App.i.; J.H. Jesse’s England under the Stuarts, 
vol. iii.; Diary of the Times of Charles II by 
Henry Sidney, ed. Bleneowe; Reresby’s Memoirs, 
ed. Cartwright; Burnet’s Hist. of his own Time; 
Lettres de Mme. de Sevigne. Of the scurrilous- 
attacks upon the duchess in verse, specimens by 
Rochester and others are contained in Poems om 
State Affairs (1697); she was also attacked im 
the Essay on Satire, ascribed at .the time to. 
Dryden. Of the attacks in prose, the most 
notable is The Secret Hist. of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, London, 1690, of which a French 
translation was published in the same year. It 
was followed bya second English edition, entitled 
The Life, Amours, and Secret Hist. of Francelia, 
D. of P—h, London, 1734, and Forneron states; 
that a second French edition likewise appeared. 
It is a romance in the New Atalantis style, con- 
taining, however, more facts than fietion. AI 
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the earlier part is sheer invention; the re- 
mainder is diversified by such charges as that of 
complieity in the deaths of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey and of Charles II himself. The proper 
names are slightly disguised. The Me&moires 
Secrets de la Duchesse de Portsmouth, publ. avec 
des Notes historiques, 2 vols., Paris, 1805, and 
ascribed to J. Lacombe, are a mere elaboration 
of the above, with a good deal of padding and 
some original additions (e.g. Monmouth here 
appears as the son of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth). A virulent pamphlet against her, under 
the title of Articles of High Treason, &e., against 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, is printed in Somers 
Tracts, vii. 137-40.] AUWEI. 


KERR or KER, MARK (d@. 1584), abbot 
of Newbattle, was the second son of Sir 
Andrew Ker of Cessfurd [q. v.], by Agnes, 
daughter of Robert, second lord Crichton of 
Sanquhar. In 1546 he was promoted abbot of 
Newbattle, and on renouncing popery in 1560 
continued to hold the benefice in commendam. 
He was one of those who, on 26 April of this 
year, signed at Edinburgh the contract to 
defend the ‘evangell of Christ’ (Kxox, ii. 64). 
Subsequently he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Linton, Peeblesshire, by theabbot and 

.convent of Kelso, and his presentation was 
confirmed by the commissioners 4 Aug. 1567, 
in opposition to one made by the crown. 
At a parliament held at Edinburgh on 15 Dee. 
of this year he was appointed one of a com- 
mission to inguire into the jurisdietion that 
should pertain to thekirk. On 20 April 1569 
he was nominated an extraordinary lord of 
session, and he was also chosen amember of 
the privy council. By one of the articles of 
the Pacification of Perth in February 1572-3 
he was nominated one of the judges for the 
trial “of all attempts committed against the 
abstinence be south the water of Tay’ (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. ii. 195). At the fall of Morton 
in 1578 he was one of the extraordinary 
council of twelve appointed to carry on the 
government in the king’s name (Moysırz, 
Memoirs, p. 6; ÜALDERWOOD, iii. 397). He 
was also one of the four delegates deputed on 
28 Sept., after Morton had seized Stirling 
Castle, to meet Morton’s delegates for the 
purpose of arranging the terms of a recon- 
ciliation. Receiving in 1581, after the second 
fall of Morton, a ratification of the commen- 
datorship of Newbattle, he continued to be a 
steadfast supporter of Esm& Stuart, duke of 
Lennox. On15July 1581 he was appointed 
to hear and report on the case of Sir James 
Balfour, who was endeavouring to get rein- 
stated in his rights of eitizenship (Reg. P. C. 
Seotl. iii. 463). After the raid of Ruthven 
the commendator was, with Lord Herries, 
despatched by Lennox with offers of eoncilia- 





tion tothenowdominantparty. Theproposals . 
were rejected. Kerr died in 1584. By his 
wife, Lady Helen Lesley, second daughter of 
George, fourth earl of Rothes, he had four 
sons: Mark, first earl of Lothian [q. v.]; 
Andrew of Fenton; George, the catholie 
emissary, in whose possession the ‘Spanish 
blanks’ were found, and William; and a 
daughter, Catherine, married to William, 
lord Herries. There are portraits of Kerr 
and his wife, ascribed to Sir Antonio More 
[q. v.], preserved at Newbattle. 

[Histories of Knox and Calderwood ; Moysie’s 
Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); Hist. King James 
the Sext (Bannatyne Club); Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, vols. ii. and iii.; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 130.] 

T.eRSHE 

KERR or KER, MARK, first EARL or 
LorHIaN (d. 1609), master of requests, was 
the eldest son of Mark Kerr, commendator - 
of Newbattle [q.v.], by Lady Helen Lesley, 
second daughter of George, fourth earl of 
Rothes. He was appointed master of re- 
quests in 1577, and the oflice was confirmed 
to him by King James in 1581. On the 
death of his father the reversion of the com- 
mendatorship of Newbattle granted him by 
Queen Mary was ratified to him by letters 
under the great seal 24 Aug. 1584. He was 
also, on 12 Nov. of thesame year, appointed 
to succeed his father as an extraordinary lord 
of session. On 28 July 1587 his lands of 
Newbattle were by charter erected into a 
barony,and on1 Aug.ofthe same year he was 
chosen by parliament one of his majesty’s 
‘ordiner and daylie privie council’ On 
15 Oct. 1591 the baronies of Prestongrange 
and Newbattle being united into the lordship 
of Newbattle, he was created a lord of parlia- 
ment. He was appointed, 4 March 1596-7, 
one of a commission to arrange for the issue 
of anew coinage (Reg. P. C. Scotl. v. 369). 
He was one of the commissioners for holding 
the parliament of 1597, and the same year 
was appointed collector-general of the tax 
of two hundred thousand merks levied in 
connection with certain foreign embassies 
(Acta Parl. Scot. iv. 142-8). A commission 
was appointed, 2 March 1598-9, to examine 
Newbattle’s accounts (Reg. P. C. Scotl. v. 
534), the result being entirely satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding the attempt of the king 
to influence the court of session to an adverse 
decision against Robert Bruce, minister of 
Edinburgh, in regard to his life pension out 
of the rents of the abbey of Arbroath, New- 
battle, with the other judges, declined to be 
influenced in their judgment, either by en- 
treaties or threats. Newbattle was one of 
the special members of the privy council 
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chosen on 8 Dec. 1598 to sit in the palace of 
Holyrood on Tuesdays and Thursdays to as- 
sist the king in the discharge of business 
(CALDERWOooD, v.727). On 10 July 1600 he 
was appointed one of a commission to con- 
sider means for the more effectual concur- 
rence of the lieges with the sheriffs and ma- 
gistrates in the execution oftheir oflices ( Reg. 
. #. ©. Seotl. vi. 68), and, on 1 April of the 
same year, one of a commission for reporting 
on remedies for abuses in cloth-making (ib. 
p- 98). In order more effectually to carry 
out the act of 1567 for the pursuit of thieves 
he was, on 28 July 1600, ‘ordered to repair 
to and reside within his castle of Neidpath 
(©. p. 138). On19 Sept. 1604 he was nomi- 
nated to act as interim chancellor during the 
absence of the Earl of Montrose in England 
as a commissioner for the union (22. vüi. 15). 
He was one of the assessors chosen at Lin- 
hithgow in January 1605-6 for the trial of the 
ministers imprisoned in Blackness (CALDER- 
wooD, vi.375). On 10 Feb. of the same year 
he was created Earl of Lothian by patent to 
him and heirs male of his body. On 11 July 
he resigned the oflice of master of requests 
in favour of his eldest son, Robert (Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vii. 226). In 1608 Lothian acted as 
assessor to the Earl of Dunbar, the king’s 
commissioner to the assembly of the kirk 
(CALDERWOOD, vi. 752). On 6 Feb. 1608- 
1609 he was appointed one of a commission 
to advise the king as to the best means of 
assuring the peace of the Isles and planting 
“religion and civilitie therein’ (Reg. P. (. 
‚Seotl. viii. 742). 

He died on 8 April 1609. By his wife, 
Margaret Maxwell, daughter of John, lord 
Herries, he had four sons: Robert, second 
earl of Lothian, Sir William Ker of Black- 
hope, Sir Mark Ker, and Hon. Henry Ker, 
and seven daughters: Janet, married, first 
to Robert, master of Boyd, and secondly to 
David, tenth earlof Crawford ; Janet, married 
to William, eighth earl of Glencairn; Mar- 
garet (founder of Lady Yester’s Church, 
Edinburgh), married, first to James, seventh 
lord Yester, and secondly to Andrew, master 
of Jedburgh; Isabell, married to William, 
first earl of Queensberry ; Lilias, married to 
John, lord Borthwick; Mary, married to Sir 
James Richardson of Smeaton;; and Elizabeth, 
married to Sir Alexander Hamilton of Inner- 
wick. Scot of Scotstarvet affirms that in all 
the Earl of Lothian had by his wife thirty- 
one children. The statement is probably, 
however, as baseless as is Scot’s story that 
the countess was addicted to the black art, 
and that, ‘being vexed with a cancer in her 
breast,’ she was healed by ‘a notable war- 


lock,’ on condition “that the sore should fall | 








on them she loved best:” her husband died 
of a boil in his throat. 

[Acta Parl. Seot. vols. iii. and iy. RenIP.E, 
Seotl. vols.iv-viii.; Calderwood’s Hist.of Church 
of Scotland; Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); 
Scot’s Staggering State of Seottish Statesmen;; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 130-1.] 

IN oR.H: 


KERR, ROBERT, fourth Eırt, and first 
Maravıs or LoruIan (1636-17 03), born in 
1636, was the eldest son of William, third 
earl [q. v.], by his wife Anne, countess of 
Lothian in her own right. In 1673 he served 
as a volunteer in the Dutch war. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1675, and on 23 Oct. 
1678 a patent of the earldom of Lothian was 
granted to him and heirs male of his body, 
with the original precedeney. On 4 Jan. 
1686 he was swornaprivy couneillor (LAUDER 
of Fountainhall, ZZist. Notices, p. 686), but on. 
14 Sept. a letter was read in the council from 
James II removing him and four other privy 
couneillors (id. p. 750). He was a supporter 
of the revolution, and on 25 June wrote to 
the Earl Melville suggesting ‘some return 
suitable to the capacity I think I can best 
serve his majesty in’ (Zeven and Meluille 
Papers, Bannatyne Club,p. 79). He was ap- 
pointed a privy couneillor to King William, 
and in August was also constituted justice- 
general. On the death of his brother Öharles, 
second earl of Ancrum, in 1690, he united 
that earldom to his other titles. 

In 1692 Lothian was appointed commis- 
sioner of the king to the general assembly 
of the kirk of Scotland. The occasion was 
notable, on account of the recommendation 
of the king that episcopal ministers who 
were prepared to accept the confession of 
faith and submit to the authority of the ecele- 
siastical courts should be received into the 
kirk. The royal recommendation was en- 
forced by Lothian in a speech the liberality 
and kindliness of which tended rather to 
awaken than allay presbyterian prejudice. 
After a month spent in routine business the 
assembly still refrained from taking into con- 
sideration the subject. pressed upon their at- 
tention, and it was dissolved by Lothian, 
who declined to fix any date for the next 
assembly. Tihereupon the moderator, not- 
withstanding the protest of Lothian, ap- 
pointed the third Wednesday of August 1693. 
No assembly was, however, held on that date 
(see narrative in BURToN’s Hist. of Seotl. vü. 
450-3, founded on the Kegister of the Actings 
and Proceedings of the Assembly, printed for 
private circulation). 

Lothian was created marquis by patent on 
23 June 1701. He died on 15 Feb.1703. A 
portrait of him, attributed to Scougal, dated 
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1654, isat Newbattle. He married Lady Jean 
Campbell, second daughter of Archibald, mar- 
quisof Argyll. Hiseldest son; William, second 
marquis of Lothian, wasa lieutenant-general 
in the army, was elected representative peer 
for Scotland in 1715, died 28 Feb. 1722, and 
wasburiedin Westminster Abbey (seeMackY, 
Memoirs of Secret Services). The first mar- 
quis had four other sons: Charles (d. 1735), 
who was made a director in chancery in 1703; 
John (d.1728), whoforsometime had thecom- 
mandofthe3lstregiment; LoRD MARK KERR 
(d. 1752), who became captain in the army 
8 June 1693, was wounded at Almanza on 
25 April 1707, acted as brigadier-general at 
the capture of Vigo in 1719, was governor of 
Guernsey in 1740, obtainedtherank of general 
in 1743, was made governor of Edinburgh 
Castle in 1745, and died in London 2 Feb. 
1752; and James. Of the first marquie’s five 
daughters, Mary married James, marquis of 
Douglas. 


[Burton’s Hist. of Scotland; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 139-40.] Ih By lek, 


KERR, ROBERT (1755-1813), seientifie 
writer and translator, was born at his father’s 
seat, Bughtridge, Roxburghshire, in 1755. 
His father, James Kerr, convener of the 
trades (1746) and M.P. for Edinburgh from 
1747 to 1754, was great-grandson of Sir 
Thomas Ker of Redden, brother of Robert 
Ker, first earl of Ancrum[gq. v.] His mother, 
Elizabeth Kerr, was grand-daughter of Ro- 
bert Kerr [q.v.], first marquis of Lothian. 
He studied at Edinburgh High School and 
at the university with a view to the me- 
dical profession, and became surgeon to the 
Edinburgh Foundling Hospital, but relin- 
quished a successful medical career for the 
management of a paper mill at Ayton, Ber- 
wickshire, which eventually proved a failure. 
He returned to Edinburgh about 1810, and 
oceupied himself with historical and biogra- 
phical work. His valuable translations from 
Lavoisier and Linnsus procured his election 
as fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1805. He was also a member of the 
Seottish Society of Antiquaries. He died 
at Edinburgh 11 Oct. 1813. 

Thefollowing is alist of his works: 1. “Ele- 
ments of Chemistry’ (from the French of 
Lavoisier), Edinburgh, 1790; 2nd edit. 1793. 
2. * Essay on the New Method of Bleaching 
by means of Oxygenated Muriatice Acid’ 
(from the French of Berthollet), Edinburgh, 
1790. 3. “The Animal Kingdom, or Zoolo- 
gical System of Linn®us.’ A translation of 
part i. of the ‘Systema Natur,’ with addi- 
tious, Edinburgh, 1792, 4to. 4. ‘The Na- 
tural History of Oviparous Quadrupeds and 





Serpents’ (from the French of Lacepede), 
London, 1802. 5.‘ Statistical, Agrieultural, 
and Political Survey of Berwickshire,’ 1809, 
8vo. 6.‘Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of the late Mr. William 
Smellie,’ Edinburgh, 1811. 7. “The History 
of Scotland during the reign of Robert I, sur- 
named the Bruce,’ Edinburgh, 1811, 8vo. 
8. ‘Essay on the Theory of the Earth’ (from: 


the French of Cuvier), 1813, 8vo. Ker com- ' 


piled vols. i-x. of ‘A General History and 
Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ London, 
1811-24, 18 vols. 

[Seots Mag. 1813, p. 880; Irving’s Eminent 
Scotsmen, p. 254; Timperley’s Aneedotes, pp- 
788, 935 ; Donaldson’s Agrieultural Biography ; 
Foster’s Members of Parlt. Scotland; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Gent. Mag. May 
1814 (pt. i. p. 524), where the date of death is 
wrong. T.-S. 


KERR or KER, WILLIAM, third 
EARL OF LoTHIaN (1605 ?-1675), eldest son 
of Robert, first earl of Ancrum [gq.v.], by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Murray of 
Blackbarony, was born about 1605. He was 
at the university of Cambridge in 1621, 
but he did not graduate, and probably com- 
pleted his education in Paris. On 6 Nory. 
1626 he set out from Paris on a tour through 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. A journal 
of the tour is preserved at Newbattle Abbey. 
In 1627 he accompanied George, duke of 
Buckingham, in his expedition to the Isle of 
Rh6, and he witnessed next year the duke’s 
murder by Felton. He also joinedthe expedi- 
tion in aid of the States-general against the 


et 


Spanish forces in 1629, and was present atthe 


capitulation of Bois-le-Due to the Prince of 
Orange on14Sept. Hereturned to Scotland in 
1630, and about January 1631 married Anne, 
daughter of Robert, second earl of Lothian, 
and countess of Lothian in her own right. 
On 31 Oct. of the same year he was created 
third Earl of Lothian, and the next brother: 
of Robert, second earl of Lothian, Sir Wil- 
liam Ker of Blackhope, on laying claim to 
the title as nearest heir male, was prevented 
by the lords of the privy couneil from as- 
suming it (8 March 1632). The earl was one 
of the suppliants against the service-book in 
1638, and on 28 Feb. signed the national 
covenant in Old Grey Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh. He also, on 3 Oct., attached his 
Signature to a complaint against the means 
taken to force the people to sign the king’s 
covenant (GORDON, Scots Affairs, i. 122). 
He was a member of the assembly of the 
kirk which met at Glasgow in October of 
this year, and he supported the action there 
taken against the service-book. He was also 
one of the most prompt to lend aid to the 
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covenanters when, in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, they resolved to take up arms. 
On 22 March—the day succeeding the seizure 
of Edinburgh—he and other leading cove- 
nanters marched out from the city to Dal- 
xeith House, and compelled the lord. trea- 
surer Traquair to deliver it up (BALFoUR, 
Annals, ii.321). With a force of fifteen hun- 
dred men he also joined the army of Leslie 
which advanced into England in August 1640 
«ib. p. 383; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1640, p. 447 ; RoBERT BAILLIE, Letters and 
Journals, 1.257). He was present at the de- 
feat of the royalists at Newbury, and on the 
arrıval of the Scottish army at Newcastle he 
was appointed governor of the town, with a 
garrison of two thousand (BALFOUR, Annals, 
11. 388; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1640- 
1641, p. 27). Lothian was the supposed 
author of ‘A True Representation of the 
Proceedings of the Kingdome of Scotland 
since the late Pacification, by the Estates of 
the Kingdome, against mistakings in the 
late Declaration,’ 1640. On7 June 1641 he 
left Newcastle to attend the meeting of the 
yparliament in Edinburgh. On 16 July he was 
ehosen a member of the committee for the 
ordering ofthe house (BALFOUR, iii. 9),and on 
the 20th one of the committee of the articles 
(ib. p. 21). On the conclusion of a treaty 
with the English on 25 Aug. the Scottish 
arıny was disbanded, and Lothian’s governor- 
‚ship of Newcastle came to an end. He was 
one of the commissioners appointed on the 
king “anent the preparing of matters left by 
the treaty’ (id. p. 53), and also served on 
other important committees. 

In 1641 Lothian was named one of the 
four commissioners of the treasury. In Oc- 
tober he was appointed to the command of 
one.of the regiments sent to Ireland, and ac- 
eording to hisown statement was lieutenant- 
general of the Scots army in Ireland, but 
withoutpayment( Cal.State Papers, Dom.Ser. 

- 1655-6, p. 296). Hisregiment remained there 
till February 1644, but he appears himself 
to have been in Ireland for only a short 
period. In November 1641 hisname was in- 
serted by the estates in the list of the privy 
eouncil in place of one of the names which 
they had deleted from the king’s list (BAr- 
FOUR, iii. 149). On 5 March 1642 he obtained 
a charter of the lordship of Jedburgh, and in 
December ofthe same year he was sent by 

- “the privy couneil of Scotland, with the ap- 

proval of Charles I, on a mission to the court 
of France in relation to the position of the 

‘Scots guard in France. On his return he 

went to the king at Oxford to give an account 

‚of his embassy, but the king: would not re- 

seive him, and, on account of rumours known 
VOL. XXXI, 
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afterwards to be unfounded, that he had been 
engaged: abroad in treacherous designs, he 
was, after being kept for some time under 
restraint at Oxford, sent a prisoner to Bristol 
Castle. As his health, weakened bya severe 
attack of fever.in France, suffered from close 
confinement to one room, the king granted 
him ultimately the liberty of the town 
(BAILLIE, Letters and Journals, ii. 124) ; but 
he did not receive his freedom till the follow- 
ing March, and then only by exchange with 
Sir Charles Goring.. Lothian was present at 
the parliament which met in June 1644, and 
on 17 July the house approved of his conduct 
and voted a sum of money to defray his ex- 
penses (BALFOUR, ii. 222). In thesame year 
he joined Argyll in command of the unsue- 
cessful expedition against Montrose. He de- 
clined to accept the commission when thrown 
up by Argyll (BAILLIE, Letters and Journals, 
il. 262). - He was one of the commissioners 
sent to treat with the king at Newcastle in 
1647, and, with James McDouall of Garth- 
land, was specially appointed by the Scottish 
parliamenttoattendon the kingon his journey 
to Holmby House, where they continued with 
him for some weeks. The parliament of 1647, 
in payment of. his expenses in the publie 
service, apportioned him 1,5002. out of the 
20,0007. agreed to be paid to the Scots army by 
the parliamentarians, but accordingto hisown 
statement he never received the money (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1655-6, p. 20). He 
protested against the ‘engagement’ of 1648, 
and after it had been condemned by parlia- 
ment was appointed to the oflice of secretary 
of state, in succession to the Earl of Lanerick, 
who was deprived bythe Act of Classes. He 
was one of the commissioners sent by the par- 





| llament of Scotland in 1649 to protest against 


proceeding to extremities against the king. 
According to Olarendon there was a secret 
understanding between Lothian and Argyll 
(Hist. of Rebellion, Oxford ed. iii. 384-5), but 
there is no tangible proof of any such under- 
standing. The commissioners were, accord- 
ing to their orders, proceeding to Holland to 
communicate with CharlesII, when they were 
arrested at Gravesend by a troop of Urom- 
well’s horse (BALFOUR, iii. 388). They were 
treated with courtesy,and sent undera strong 
escort to Berwick, there to be detained until 
the estates of Scotland should own their ac- 
tion. This being done, they were permitted 
to proceed to Edinburgh. Lothian was a 
member of the second commission appointed 
by the estates to proceed on 9 March. 1650 
to treat with the king at Breda. Onthe ar- 
rival of Charles in Scotland in 1650 the kirk 
desired that Lothian (who apparently de- 
clined) shouldbemade general ofthe Scottish 
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forces (WHITELOCKE, Memorials). On 9 Aug. 
he was sent by the committee of the army to 
"the king at Dunfermline to induce him to 
sign a deelaration in favour ofthe covenanters 
(BALFoUR, iv. 77). When, on 4 Oct. follow- 
ing, the king escaped from the thraldom 
of the covenanters at Perth and joined the 
northern loyalists, Lothian was appointed 
one of a commission to induce him to return 
(5. p. 115). They succeeded, but had to 
make terms with the strietly loyalist party 
and pass an act of indemnity for them on 
12 Oct. This procedure was severely blamed 
by the synod of Perth (id. p. 119). Along 
with Argyll, Lothian took an active but 
unsuecessful part in inducing the extreme 
covenanters of the west of Scotland to come 
to terms with the northern loyalists. Sub- 
sequently he acted generally in concert with 
Argyll. On 14 Oct. he was appointed one 
of a committee to arrange for the king’s 
coronation at Scone (25. p. 123). According 
to his own account, he intended to have 
joined the Duke of Hamilton in hisexpedition 
into England in the following year, but could 
not get readyintime. He was about to sail 
to join the king when he heard of the battle 
at Worcester. He also states that when he 
ceased to be secretary on the triumph .of 
Cromwell, he retired to his own house at 
Newbattle, and never passed any writs under 
the great seal, which he preserved until able 
to offer his services to the king ( Correspond- 
ence, p. 434). "The Laird of Brodie, however, 
relates that Argyll told him that Lothian 
had been tampering withthe Protector (Diary 
of the Laird of Brodie, Spalding Club, p. 
153). In any case, he endeavoured in 1655 


toobtainnot merely payment for his expenses | 


in the cause of the covenant, but also com- 
pensation for having been deprived of the 
oflice of secretary of state in 1652 (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1655-6, p. 20). At the 
Restoration he went to London and pre- 
sented a vindication of his conduct in the 
past (Correspondence, pp. 431-8). The king 
promised him some reward, and according to 
Sir George Mackenzie he received a grant of 
1,0007.; but he himself aflirmed that he re- 
ceived more promisesthanrevenue. Having 
refused in 1662 to take the abjuration oath, 
he was fined 6,0002. Scots, and his finances 
having been previously in a crippled condi- 
tion he found it necessary to part with his 
paternal estate of Ancrum. He died at New- 
battle in October 1675. 

By his wife he had five sons: Robert, fourth 
earl of Lothian [q. v.], Sir William Ker, 
Charles, Harry, and John; and nine daugh- 
ters: Anne, married to Alexander, master of 
Salton ; Elizabeth, to John, lord Borthwick ; 
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Jean, died young; Margaret, died young; 
Mary, married to James Brodie of Brodie; 
Margaret, to James Richardson of Smeaton; 
Vere, to Lord Neill Campbell of Ardmaddie; 
Henrietta, to Sir Francis Scott of Thirlestane; 
and Lilias, died unmarried. A portrait of the 
Earl of Lothian by Jamiesone is at Newbattle 
Abbey. E 
[Sir James Balfour's Annals of Seotland; 
Robert Baillie’s Letters and Journals (Bannatyne 
Club) ; Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spalding Club); 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion; Diary of 
the Lairds of Brodie (Spalding Club); Corre- 
spondence of Sir Robert Ker, earl of Anerum, by 
his son William, third earl of Lothian, 1875; 
Douglas’s Peerage (Wood), ii.137-8.] T.F.H. 


KERR, WILLIAM, second MARQUIS OF 
LortHIAan (1662?-1722), eldest son of Robert, 
first marquis [q. v.], and grandson of William 
Kerr, third earl of Lothian [q. v.], was born 
about 1662. On the death of his kinsman 
Robert Kerr, third Lord Jedburgh, in 1692, _ 
he succeeded to that title, and sat in parlia- 
ment as Lord Jedburgh. He was colonel of 
the 7th regiment of dragoons, 1 Oct. 1696,and 
a stout adherent of the revolution. On his 
father’s death, 15 Feb. 1703, he became Mar- 
quis of Lothian, was created a knight of the 
Thistle in1705, cordiallysupported the union, 
and was chosen a representative peer of Scot- 
land in 1708. Onaccount, however, of some 
informalities this election was cancelled, but 
he was re-elected in 1715. He obtained the 
command of the 3rd foot-guards, 25 April 
1707, with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
1708, and was deprived of his regiment on a 
change of administration in 1713, but after- 
wards became major-general on the North 
British staff. Macky, the court spy in the 
time of Queen Anne, describes him about 
the date of his succession to the marquisate 
in the following terms: ‘He hath abundance 
of fire, and may prove himself a man of busi- 
ness when he applies himself that way; 
laughs at all revealed religion, yet sets up 
for a pillar of presbytery, and proves the 
surest card in their pack, being very zealous 
though not devout; he is brave in his person, 
loves his country and his bottle, a thorough 
libertine, very handsome, black, with a fine 
eye, forty-five years old’ (Memoirs, pp. 197, 
198). This character is generally borne out 
by references to him in letters of the period. - 
He married his first cousin, Lady Jean Camp- 
bell, daughter of Archibald, ninth earl of 
Argyll, who was beheaded in 1685, and he 
did so purely from a chivalrous desire to be- 
friend those who he believed were suffering 
wrongfully (2d.). The marquis died at Lon- 
don on 28 Feb. 1722, aged 60, and was in-, 
terred in King Henry VIT’s Chapel in West- 
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minster Abbey.: A full-length portrait of 
Lothian, attributed to Scougal, is at New- 
battle. He was succeeded by his son Wil- 
liam, and left four daughters: Anne, married 
to Alexander, seventh earl of Home; Jean, 
married to William, fifth lord Cranston ; 
Elizabeth, married to George, twelfth lord 
Ross; and Mary, marriedto Alexander Hamil- 
ton of Ballincrief. 

[Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (Wood), ii. 
140.] a: 


KERR, WILLIAM HENRY, fourth 
Marauıs OF LoTHIAN (d. 1775), the elder 
son of William, third marquis, and Margaret 
Nicholson of Kempney, was a captain in the 
first regiment of foot-guards in 1741. He 
acted as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumber- 
land at Fontenoy, 30 April 1745, whenhe was 
severely wounded by ashotin the head. He 
also attended the duke at Culloden, having 
command there ofthecavalry on the extreme 
left wing of the royal army, after which he 
was placed for a short time in charge of all 
the forces on the east, of Scotland. In De- 
cember 1746 he again accompanied the duke 
to the continent. Onthe death of his grand- 
uncle, Lord Mark Kerr, he was promoted to 
be colonel ofhis regiment, the 11th dragoons, 
and was, as lieutenant-general, with the duke 
in his expedition to the east coast of France 
in 1758. He was styled Lord Jedburgh 
until his marriage in 1735, when he assumed 
the titleof Earl of Ancrum. He represented 
Richmond in parliament in 1747, and wasre- 
elected by the same constituency in 1754 and 
1761, but resigned in 1763. He succeeded 
as fourth Marquis of Lothian on his father’s 
deathon 28 July 1767. In 1768 he was chosen 
one of thesixteen representativepeers of Seot- 
land, and on the same day, 26 Oct., was in- 
vested as a knight of the Thistle at St. James’s 
Palace. He was promoted to the rank of gene- 
ral in the army in 1770, and died at; Bath on 
12 April 1775. He married in 1735 Caroline 
d’Arcy, only daughter of Robert, third earl 
of Holderness. 
October 1778. By her Lothian left a son 
and successor, William John, fifth marquis, 
and two daughters, Louisa, married to Lord 
George Henry Lennox, and Willielmina 
Emilia, married to John Macleod, colonel 
B.A. 

[Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (Wood), ii. 
141.] HP. 


KERRICH, THOMAS (1748-1828), li- 
brarian of the university of Cambridge, born 
4 Feb. 1748, was son of Samuel Kerrich, D.D., 
vicar of Dersingham and rector of Wolferton 
and West Newton, Norfolk, by his second 
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wife, Barbara, elder daughter of Matthew 
Postlethwayt, archdeacon of Norwich. He 
was educated at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, graduated B.A. in 1771 as second 
senior optime, and was elected one of Worts’s 
travelling bachelors. Kerrich was accom- 
panied in his travels by a pupil, John Petti- 
ward, fellow-commoner of Trinity, and jour- 
neyed through France, the Low Countries, 
and Italy, residing at Paris for six months 
and at Rome fortwoyears. At Antwerp the 
Academy of Painting awarded to him asilver 
medal for the bestdrawing. Duringhistenure 
of the travelling fellowship he devoted most 
of histimeto artistie pursuits and antiquarian 
research, and made a fine collection of draw- 
ings from old monuments. 

Returning toCambridge he proceededM.A. 
in 1775, and about the same time was elected 
a fellow of his college. In 1784 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Dersingham, which 
had previously been held by his father; and | 
to the vicarage of Hemisby, Norfolk, in 1786. 
In 1793 he served the university oflice of 
taxor. On 21 Sept. 1797 he was elected prin- 
eipallibrarian of the university on the death 
of Dr. Richard Farmer[q.v.] (Cooper, Annals 
of Cambridge, iv. 460). Inthe same year he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. He was collated to a 
prebend in the church of Lincoln in 1798, 
and to.one in the church of Wells in 1812 
(LE N&vr, Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 197, 200, ii. 
215). He died at his residence in Free School 
Lane, Cambridge, on 10 May 1828. 

He married Sophia, fourth daughter of 
Richard Hayles, M.D., of Cambridge. By 
that lady, who died on 23 July 1835, he had 
one son and two daughters, one of whom, 








| Frances Margaretta, became the wife of the 


Rev. Charles Henry Hartshorne [q. v.|, and 
died 3Jan. 1892. The son, Richard Edward 


' Kerrich, M.A..,of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
| died in 1872. 


To great antiquarian and architectural 
knowledge Kerrich united the most accurate 
skill as a painter and a draughtsman. He 
was also a miniature-painter and a practised 
eteher, contributing some highly finished 
drawingsto Gough’s‘Sepulchral Monumente.’ 
He was one of the earliest lithographers, and 
executed the portraits of Henry VI and 
Richard III for Fenn’s ‘Paston Letters. His 
very curious collection of early royal portraits 
he bequeathed to the Society of Antiquaries. 
A list of them is printed in Nichols’s ‘Illus- 
trations of Literature,’ vi. 818, and a :cata- 
logue raisonn& by Mr. G. Scharf in the ‘Fine 
Arts Quarterly Review’ for 1865. To the 
British Museum he bequeathed his extensive 
manuscript collections and sletches in illus- 
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tration of ancient costumes, consisting chiefly 
of drawings from monuments, sepulchral 
brasses, stained windows, seals, and armour. 
These are contained in forty-eight volumes 
of various sizes, Addit. MSS. 6728-73. The 
volumes 6760-73, which form part of the 
legacy, contain the collections of James Essex 
[q.v.], architect, ofCambridge. The vol. 6735 
contains drawings and plans by Kerrich of 
various ecclesiastical buildings, and of Eng- 
lish castles and camps illustrative of military 
architecture. Kerrich’s son presented his 
father’s large collection of coins to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and bequeathed to the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge seven pictures, 
two hundred volumes of books, and many 
valuable portfolios of early prints. 

To the ‘Archzologia’ Kerrich contributed: 
1. ‘Some Observations on the Gothic Build- 
ings abroad, particularly those in Italy, and 
on: Gothie Architeeture in General,’ 1809, 
xvi. 292-325, illustrated by eighteen plates 
of sketches and sections of cathedrals. 2. ‘Ac- 
count ofsome Lids of Stone Cofhins discovered 
in Cambridge Castle in 1810,’ with two plates, 
1813, xvii. 228. 3. “Observations upon some 
Sepulchral Monuments in Italy and France, 
1814, xviii. 186-96, accompanied by eight 
plates either etched by Kerrich or copied 
from his etehings. 4. “Observations on the 
use of the mysterious figure called Vesica 
Piscis in the Architecture ofthe Middle Ages, 
and in Gothic Architeeture,’ 1820, xix. 353- 
368, accompanied by fifteen plates containing 
no fewer than sixty-five drafts of the ground 
plans and arches of ancient ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, both abroad and at home. 

A posthumous work of his is entitled A 
Catalogue of the Prints which have been en- 
graved after Martin Heemskerck; or rather, 
an Essay towards such a Catalogue,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1829, 8vo. 

The portraits of Robert Glynn (afterwards 
Clobery), M.D.[q.v.], Thomas Wale of Shel- 
ford, Dr. Waring, Joseph Browne[q.v.], 
Isaac Milner [q.v.], William Pearce [q.v. |, 
James Bentham, Robert Masters, Dr. Hill, 
and William Cole [q.v.] were engraved by 
the brothers Facius, from drawings by Ker- 
rich. A portrait of Kerrich, painted byH.P. 
Briggs, R.A. [q. v.], and formerly in the pos- 
session of Mrs. F. M. Hartshorne, was en- 
graved by Facius in folio, and is copied in 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations.” There is a 
replica of Briggs’s portrait in Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

[Private information; Addit. MSS. 5824 f. 
126 5, 5855 pp. 108, 109, 5874 f.69 5 ; Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, iv. 557; Gent. Mag. xeviüi. 
pt. ii. p. 185, new series, iv. 332; Graduati 
Cantabr. ; Gunning’s Reminiscences, ii. 76-8; 
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Nichols’s Lit. Illustr.; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd.; 
Wilson’s Miscellanies (Raines), p. 161.]. T.C. 


KERRISON, Sır EDWARD (1774- 
1853), general, only son of Matthias Kerrison, 
by Mary, daughter of Edward Barnes of 
Barnham, Suffolk, was born at his father’s 
seat, Hexne Hall, near Bungay, in 1774. 
He entered the army as cornet in the 6th 
dragoons on 23 June 1796. He attained the 
rank of captain in October 1798, and was 
transferred to the 7th hussars in the same 
year. With the last-mentioned regiment he 
served in the Helder expedition of 1799, 
taking part in the actions of 19 Sept. and 
2 and 6 Oct. In October 1808, being then 
lieutenant-colonel, he embarked with his 
regiment for Spain,and in the following De- 
cember was severely wounded on the plains 
of Leon. He commanded his regiment at 
the passage of the Oleron, in the action of 
Sauveterne, and at the battles of Orthes and 
Toulouse. At the battle of Orthes the charge 
headed by Lord Edward Somerset, in which 
Kerrison with the 7th hussars took the chief 
part, was highly commended by the Duke of 
Wellington (Despatches, vii. 440). 

Kerrison next served in the campaign of 
1815, and wassslightly wounded at Waterloo, 
where his horse was shot under him; but he 
continued with his regiment, and took part 
in the oceupation of Paris. On his return 
to England he was nominated a commander 
of the Bath, and knighted 5 Jan. 1816. He 
was subsequently created a baronet by patent 
dated 27 July 1821. He represented the 
boroush of Shaftesbury from 1812 to 1818, 
that of Northampton from 1818 to 1824, and 
Eyefrom 1824 to 1852, in the conservative in- 





| terest. Promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
| general in 1837, he became general in 1851, 


and died at his house in Great Stanhope 
Street, London, on 9 March 1853. 

Kerrison married, on 20 Oct. 1813, Mary 
Martha, daughter of Alexander Ellice of Pit- 
tencrieff, Fifeshire. By her he had issue one 
son, Edward Clarence Kerrison (5. 1821), 
present baronet, and three daughters, the 
second of whom, Emily Harriet (d. 1873), 
married in 1834 Philip Henry, viscount 
Mahon, the historian, afterwards fifth earl 
Stanhope [q.v.] 

[Ann. Reg. 1853, p. 219; Gent. Mag. 1853, i. 
542; United Service Gaz. 1853 ; Foster’s Peerage 
and Baronetage; Cannon’s Hist. Records of Bri- 
tish Army (7th Hussars), pp. 75, 78.] T.S. 


KERRY, KnısHts or. [See FITZGERALD, 
Mavrıcn, 1774-1849 ;, FITZGERALD, SIR 
PETER GEORGE, 1808-1880. ] 


KERRY, Lorps. [See FITZMAURICH, 
THomas, 1502-1590, sixteenth LoR» ; Firz- 
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MAURICE, PATRICK, 1551-1600, seventeenth 
LoRD ; FITzMAURIcE, THouas, 1574-1630, 
eighteenth Lor».] 


KERSEBOOM, FREDERICK (1632- 
1690), painter, born in 1632 at Solingen in 
Germany, studied painting in Amsterdam, 
andin 1650 settledin Paris, where he worked 
under Charles Le Brun. He subsequently 
went to Rome, and remained there for four- 
teen years, two of which he spent under 
Nicolas Poussin, apparently engaged in land- 
scape-painting. On leaving Rome he came 
to England, where he devoted himself to por- 
trait-painting. His best-known portrait is 
that of Robert Boyle [q. v.], of which there 
are versions at the National Portrait Gallery, 
the Royal Society, and Hampton Court; it 
was painted in 1689. Pepys, in a letter to 
John Evelyn, dated 30 Aug. 1689, writes that 
Boyle had “newly beene prevayled with by 
Dr. King to have his head taken by one of 
much lesse name than Kneller & a strang”, 
one Causabon.’ Itis this letter perhaps that 
has led to the notion that Kerseboom was 
related to the great scholar, Casaubon. He 
painted a portrait of Sophia Dorothea, wife 
of George I, from which there is a scarce 
mezzotint engraving by William Faithorne, 
jun. A few other portraits by Kerseboom 
were engraved. Kerseboom died in London 
in 1690, and was buried in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn. 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Abecedario 
de P. J. Mariette; Chaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits; Pepys’s Diary and Corre- 
spondence. ] 103er 


' KERSEY,JOHN, theelder (1616-1690?), 
mathematician, son of Anthony COarsaye or 
Kersey and Alice Fenimore, was baptised 
at Bodicote, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, on 
23 Nov. 1616 (cf. HEARNE, Ooll., ed. Doble, 
Oxf. Hist. Soe., ii.11). Kersey early came to 
London, where he seems to haye had relatives 
(cf. ROBINSON, Reg. Merchant Taylors’ School, 
1. 104; COHESTER, London Marriage Licenses, 
p. 790), and gained a livelihood as a teacher. 
At first (1650) he lived at the corner house 
(oppositetothe White Lion)in Charles Street, 
near the piazza in Covent Garden, but after- 
wards moved to Chandos Street, St. Martin’s 
Lane. He was acquainted with John Collins 
[q. v.), the “attorney-general for the mathe- 
matics,’ who persuaded him to write his work 
on algebra. He was a friend of Edmund 
Wingate [g. v.), and edited the second edi- 
tion of his ‘ Arithmetic’ in 1650, and sub- 
sequent issues till 1683. Kersey obtained a 
wide reputation as a teacher of mathematics. 
At one time he was tutor to the sons of 








Sir. Alexander Denton of Hillesden House, 
Buckinghamshire, “whose family,’ he writes, 
‘gave both birth and nourishment to hie 
mathematical studies’ (Elements, Ded.; ef. 
HE£ARNE, Coll. ii. 11). To his pupils Alex- 
ander and Edmund Denton he dedicated 
his first and prineipal original work, ‘ The 
Elements of Mathematical Art, commonly 
called Algebra,’ in two folio volumes, dated 
respectively 1673 and 1674. A portrait of 
the author, by Faithorne, was prefixed :to 
the first volume. Both Wallis and Collins 
wrote in 1672 in the highest terms of their 
anticipations of this work (cf. Corresp. of 
Scientific Men, üü. 554; and NicHors, Lit. 
Illustrations, iv. 46), and on its publication it 
became a standard authority. Itwashonour- 
ably mentioned in the “Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ (vili. 6073-4), and was commended 
by Hutton. Kersey’s method of algebra was 
employed in Cocker’s * Arithmetic’ of 1703. 
Kersey is said (BEESLEY, Hist. of Banbury, 
p- 485) tohave died about 1677, but the date 
must be later, as the eighth edition of Win- 
gate was edited by him in 1683. In thetenth, 
published in 1699, he is spoken of as ‘late 
teacher of the Mathematicks.’ 

JOHN Kerspr the younger (,#. 1720), lexi- 
cographer, son of John Kersey the elder, with 
wlom he has been much confused, revised 
the work of his father in the fourteenth edi- 
tion of Wingate (1720), and he, more pro- 
bably than his father, contributed the ‘ Dis- 
course to an unlearned Prince’ to the ‘Trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Morals,’ which appeared 
1684-5 (republished 1870). He was mainly 
occupied with lexicography. The sixth edi- 
tion of Phillips’s ‘New World of Words,’ 
which was published in 1706, was edited by 
him (Pref.to Diet. Anglo-Britannicum, 1708). 
He greatly added to the number of words (ef. 
H. B. WHEATLEY, ‘Chronological Notice of 
the Dietionaries of the English Language, 
in Proc. Phil. Soc. 1865), and published a 
seventh edition in 1720. Another dictionary, 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ of which the 
first edition is said to have appeared in 1702 
(2nd 1713, 3rd 1731, &e.), was also assigned 
on the title-page to J. K., but Kersey’s re- 
sponsibility for the work has been questioned. 
In 1708 was printed his‘ Dietionarium Anglo- 
Britannicum, comprehending a brief explica- 
tion of all sorts of diffieult words;’ a new 
edition in 1715 contained ‘ words and phrases 
made use of in our ancient statutes, old re- 
cords, charters;’ the third edition appeared in 
1721. The date of his death is uncertain. 
From Kersey’s ‘ Dietionarium ’ Chatterton 
borrowed part of his archaic vocabulary (cf. 
PROFESSOR SKEATS essay in Chatterton’s 
Poems, Aldine ed., ii. xxx sq.) 
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. [Granger’s Biog. History, iv. 81; information 
kindly supplied by the Rev. A. Short; authori- 
ties quoted; De Morgan’s Arithmetical Books, 
pp. 48, 58,73 ; Biog. Brit. (Suppl.), p. 33; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. vii. 323. |] 

KERSHAW, JAMES (1730 ?-1797), 
methodist preacher, a native of Halifax, was 
born about 1730. He joined a Socinian club 
in Halifax, whose members deputed him and 
another, in 1761, to attend a sermon to be 
delivered by Henry Venn [q. v.] at Hudders- 
field, in order ‘to furnish matter of merriment 
for the nextmeeting.’ But Kershaw left the 
church after the sermon exelaiming, ‘ Surely 
God is in this place; there is no matter for 
laughterhere.” He subsequently called on the 
preacher, was converted, and became one of 
Venn’s constant correspondents (Life and 
Letters of Henry Venn, 1836, passim). 

Kershaw soon afterwards became known 
asan itinerantmethodist preacher, and accom- 
panied John Wesley on more than one occa- 
sion in his rapid journeys about the north of 
England. He settled down at Gainsborough 
about 1770, and was famous in the neigh- 
bourhood for his quack medicines. He still 
continued to preach, but only at irregular 
intervals, and occupied his leisure in writing. 
He died at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1797. 

Besides some tracts Kershaw wrote: 1.‘An 
Essay on the Principal Parts of the Book of 
the Revelations, in a series of Dialogues be- 
tween Didaskalos and Phylotheos,’ Stockton, 
1780, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. ‘The Methodist at- 
tempted in Plain Metre,’ a sort of Wesleyan 
epic, published at Nottingham in 1780, but 
not approved by Wesley, who feared it might 
deter the elect from perusing more edifying 
works, and determined henceforth to exer- 
cise a censorship over methodist publications. 
3. ‘The Grand and Extensive Plan of Human 
Redemption, from the Ruins of the Fall... 
in twelve familiar Dialogues,’ Louth, 1797. 
A note appended to this volume states that 
Kershaw died ‘shortly after this work was 
put to press.’ 

ARTHUR KERSHAW (,/. 1800), apparently 
James Kershaw’s son, was educated at Wes- 
ley’s school near Kingswood. He contributed 
to the‘Monthly Magazine,’ and was employed 
by London booksellers in the enlargement of 
Walker’s ‘Gazetteer’ and similar work at 
the beginning of the present century. 

[Atmore’s Methodist Memorial, p. 128; Tyer- 
man’s Wesley, ii. 531, iii. 362; Creswell’s Hist. 
of Printing in Nottingham, p. 37; Biog. Dict. 
of Living Authors, p. 188; Kershaw’s works in 
Brit. Mus. Library. ] Tas: 


KERSLAKE, THOMAS (1812-1891), 
bookseller, born in Exeter in July 1812, pro- 





commenced business as a second-hand book 

seller in Barton Alley, together with his 
brother-in-law, Samuel Cornish. In 1839 
the partnership was dissolved, and Kerslake 
removed to a shop at the bottom of Park 
Street. A disastrous fire occurred here in 
1860. Kerslake continued on the same site, 
however, until 1870, when he removed to 
Queen’s Road, and shortly afterwards retired. 
For over twenty years after his retirement he 
devoted himself to antiquarian controversy. 
Kerslake died at his private residence, Wyn- 
fred, Clevedon, on 5 Jan. 1891. His wife, 
Catherine Morgan, a native of Bath, prede- 
ceased him in 1887. He had no issue. 

Previous to the fire, in which many works 
of great value and scarcity were destroyed, 
Kerslake had amassed a collection especially 
valuable in its antiquarian and archa&ologi- 
cal departments. He was also distinguished 
asan antiquary. Though self-taught, he had 
a good command of Latin and of modern lan- 
guages, and his series of articles and pam- 
phlets on antiquarian subjects is remarkable 
alike for shrewdness and originality. Kers- 
lake’s individuality is well exemplified in his 
sturdy defence of the historie phrase ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon’ (see infra),. ‘His pamphlets were 
usually published at his own expense’ (cf. 
Proc. Somerset Archeolog. Assoe. 1892). 

The following are Kerslake’s chief works: 
1. ‘A Vindication of the Autographs of Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s “ Perverse Widow” and 
her “Malicious Confident” from a disparaging 
statement thrown out in the “ Athen®zum,”’ 
Bristol [1855], 8vo. 2. ‘Saint Ewen, Bristol, 
and the Welsh Border, cireiter A.D. 577-926, _ 
Bristol, 1875, 8vo. 3. “A Primeval British 
Metropolis, with some Notes on the Ancient 
Topography of the South-Western Peninsula 
of Britain,’ Bristol, 1877,8vo. Revised and re- 
edited, with additions, under the title of‘Caer 
Pensauelcoit, along-lost Unromanized British 
Metropolis,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 4. ‘ Traces of 
the Ancient Kingdom of Damnonia, outside 
Cornwall, in remains of Celtic Hagiology,’ 
London, 1878,8vo. 5. ‘ Vestiges of the Su- 
premacy of Mercia in the South of England 
during the Eighth Century,’ Bristol, 1879, 
8vo. 6. “The Word “Metropolis.”’ “The An- 
cient Word “ Anglo-Saxon.”’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Bristol and Fossil Taunton.’” Three essays, 
Bristol, 1880, 8vo. 7. ‘The Celtie Sub- 
stratum of England,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 
8. “The Liberty of Independent Historical 
Research,’ London, 1885, 8vo. This is a some- 
what caustic attack upon the oflice of her 
majesty’s inspector of ancient monuments, 
and on a preliminary report entitled ‘ Exca- 
vations in the Pen Pits, Penselwood, Somer- 


ceeded in 1828 to Bristol,and soon afterwards | set,’ issued by the first holder of the oflice, 
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General A. Pitts-Rivers. 9. ‘Gyfla, the Seir 
or Pagus of the Ivel Valley,’ Somerset, 1887, 
&vo. 10. ‘Saint Richard the king of English- 
men and histerritory, A.D. 700-720’ (privately 
printed), 1890. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. William 
George, Bristol; Atheneum, 10 Jan. 1891 S 
Kerslake’s Works (for a full list of which see 
Index Catalogue of the Somerset Archxological 
Soeiety Library, Taunton, 1889, p. 99).] T. S. 

KETCH, JOHN, commonly known as 
“ Jack KrrcH ’ (d. 1686), executioner, is sup- 


posed to have been the immediate successor | 


in the office of hangman to Edward Dun, 
who had in his turn succeeded Richard 
Brandon [q.v.], the exeeutioner of CharlesI. 
The last known reference to ‘ Squire Dun’s’ 
oflieial activity is in a curious pamphlet 
dated 1662, and entitled ‘ Qui chetat cheta- 
bitur, or Tyburn cheated’ It is believed 
that Ketch took oflice in the following year, 
but no printed notice of the new hangman 
©occurs until 2 Dec. 1678, when a broadside 
appeared called ‘The Plotters Ballad, being 
Jack Ketch’s incomparable Receipt for the 
Cure of Traytorous Recusants, or Wholesome 
Physick for a Popish Contagion.’ On the top 
of the sheet is a woodeut, in which is repre- 
sented Edward Coleman [q.v.] drawn in a 
sledge to the place of execution, exelaiming, 
“I am sick of a traytorous disease,’ while 
Jack Ketch, with a hatchet in one hand and 
a rope in the other, is saying, ‘ Here’s your 
<ure, sir.’ In 1679 it appears from another 
pamphlet purporting to be written by Ketch 
himself, and entitled “The Man of Destiny’s 
Hard Fortune,’ that the hangman was con- 
fined for a time in the Marshalsea prison, 
‘“whereby his hopeful harvest was like to 
have been blasted’. A short entry in the 
autobiography of Anthony & Wood for 
31 Aug. 1681 states how Stephen College 
was hung in the Castle Yard, Oxford, and 
“when he had hanged about half an hour, 
was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and quar- 
tered under the gallows’ (cf. Zist. MS. 
Comm. 12th Rep. App. vii. 183). In a pam- 
phlet probably written by Ketch himself, 
and entitled “The Apologie of John Ketch, 
Esquire’ (the title of “esquire” being still 
claimed by the hangmen in confirmation of 
the arms granted to Richard Brandon), in 
“yindication of himself as to the execution of 
the late Lord Russell, 21 July 1683,’ Ketch 
repudiated the charge that he had been given 
“twenty guennies the night before that after 
the first blow my lord should say, “You 
dog, did I give you ten guennies to use me 
so inhumanly?”’ He attributed the bun- 
gling of the execution (described by Evelyn 
as done in a ‘butcherly fashion’) to the fact 





that Lord Russell “did not dispose himself 
for receiving the fatal stroke in such a posi- 
ton as was most sutable,’ and that he moved 
his body, while he himself “receav’d some in- 
terruption just as he was taking Aim. Ketch 
successfully sstruck forhigher wages in 1682 — 
action to which allusion ismade in D’Urfey’s 
popular ‘Butler’sGhost’ (1682). In the‘ Sup- 
plement to the last Will and Testament of 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury ’ (1683, fol. 
p- 3), Ketch is referred to under the name of 
Uatch as a person of established reputation, 
and in the epilogue to Dryden’s ‘Duke of 
Guise’ he is termed an “excellent physician.’ 
From the fact that the manor of Tyburn, 
‘ where felons are now and for time out of 
mind have been executed,’ was leased for a 
considerable time during the seventeenth 
century to the family of Jacquet, Arthur 
Collins, in his “Memorials of the Sidneys,’ 
assumes that the “name. of the executioner 
has corruptly been called Jack Ketch.” But 
this, which was written in 1746, can hardly 
beregarded as more than an ingenious theory 
(CoLins, i. 85). 

At Monmouth’s execution, 15 July 1685, 
Ketch played a prominent part. Monmouth, 
in his addressto him on the scaffold, alluded 
to his treatment of Russell, and this appears 
to have totally unnerved him. After three 
ineffeetual blows he threw down the axe with 
the words, I can’t do it,’ and was only in- 
duced to complete his task by the threats of 
the sheriffs. Sir John Bramston (Autobiog. 
p: 192) and othersconfirm the fact that Ketch 
dealt at least five strokes, and even then, ac- 
cording to Macaulay, he had recourse to a 
knife to completely sever the head from the 
trunk (MacAULAY, Hist.; Somers Tracts, x. 
264-5). In January 1686 Ketch, for affront- 
ing the sheriff, was turned out of his place 
and committed to Bridewell, one Pascha 
Rose, a butcher, taking his place. But on 
28 May following Rose himself was hanged 
at Tyburn and Ketch was reinstated. 

His behaviour at the executions of Russell 
and Monmouth, combined with the prominent 
position he occupied in carrying out the bar- 
barous sentences passed on Titus Oates and 
his fellows (ef. Tuomson, Loyal Poems, 1685, 
p. 291), greatly increased Ketch’s notoriety. 
This was perpetuated by the natural applica- 
tion of his name to the executioner, who 
regularly figured in the puppet-show drama 
of “Punchinello, introduced into England 
just about this time from Italy, and popu- 
larised by Robert Powell [q. v.] and others 
during the reign of Anne. A letter ‘From 
Charon to the Most Illustrious and High 
Born Jack Ketch, Esqre.,’ in Tom Brown’s 
* Letters from the Dead to the Living’ (1702, 
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p. 48), shows that the office of executioner 
was very soon specially identified with his 
name. That Ketch deserved his reputation 
for excessive and inhuman barbarity is ren- 
dered very probable by a letter from Dr. 
Hutton to Thomas Comber, D.D. [q. v.], dean 
of Durham, dated 4 Dec. 1686, in which it is 
said ‘Mr. [Samuel] Johnson [1649-1703, q. v.] 
was whipped on Wednesday, but eivilly used 
bythenewhangman, Jack Ketch beingburied 
two days before.’ It appears, therefore, that 
Ketch died towards the close of November 
1686. 

A fietitious “ Autobiography’ of Ketch, 
with illustrations from designs by Meadows, 
was published in 1836, and a ‘Life of Jack 
Ketch with Cuts of his own Execution’ was 
among the humorous titles furnished by Tom 
Hood for the Duke of Devonshire’s library at 
Chatsworth. 


[Euttrell’s Diary, i. 271, 353; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. xii. 293, 2nd ser. xi. 151, 256, 
314, 447, öth ser. xi. 349, 510; Butler’s Hudi- 
bras, ed. Zach. Grey, ii.341; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 
182; Burnet’s Own Time, i. 646; Macaulay’s 
History, chap. v. p. 306 (popular ed.); Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London, iii. 418; Hone’s 
Table Book, p. 695; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; authorities 
quoted in text. Pegge, in Curialia Miscellanea, 
argues that Ketch’s real name was Catch; and 
Gent in his Canting Dict. calls him Kitch.] 
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KETEL, CORNELIS (1548-1616), por- 
trait-painter, born at Gouda in Holland on 
18 March 1548, was the illegitimate son of 
Govert Jansz van Proyen, and of Elizabeth, 

. daughter of Jacob Ketel. His father's daugh- 
ter was married to Wouter Pietersz Cra- 
beth, the famous glass-painter at Gouda. 
Ketel showed an early aptitude for painting, 
and was instructed in the art, especially in 
glass-painting, by his uncle, Cornelis Jacobsz 
Ketel, at Gouda. There his work attracted 
the notice of the glass-painter Dirk Crabeth, 
brother of Wouter Pietersz Crabeth. In 
1565 Ketel went to Delft to study under 
Anthonie Blocklandt, and thence in’ 1566 to 
France, where he was associated with other 
young artists from the Netherlands on work 
at Fontainebleau. He resided for some time 
at Paris with the court glass-painter, Jean de 
laHamöe. In 1568 hereturned to Gouda, to 
avoid the religious wars in France, and prac- 
tised there for six years. In 1573 he came 
to England, and worked in London for eight 
years. He lodged with a statuary, who was 
a friend of his uncle, and received commis- 
sions from the Hanse merchants at the Steel- 
yard. Itisstated that a merchant friend pre- 
sented to Sir Christopher Hatton [g. v.]an 
allegorical painting by him of “Force Van- 
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quished by Wisdom,’ and that he thus ob- 
tained an introduction to court cireles. He 
undoubtedly soon obtained a high reputation 
among the English nobility as a portrait- 
painter. He painted Hatton at full length 
morethan once; examples of the portrait are 
in the collections both of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea (Tudor Exhibition, 1890, No. 345) 
and of Viscount Dillon at Ditchley Park, 
Oxfordshire. _He also painted, among others, 
Henry Fitzalan, earl of Arundel (one is in 
the collection of the Duke of Norfolk at 
Arundel Castle (Tudor Exhibition, 1890, No. 
211), and another in that of the Marquis 
of Bath at Longleat, Wiltshire); Edward 
Clinton, first earl of Lincoln (in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn 
Abbey); James Hamilton, second earl of 
Arran (in the collection of the Duke of 
Hamilton at Hamilton Palace); Edward 
Vere, earl of Oxford; Sir James Gresham 
(1579) (in the colleetion of G. W. Leveson- 
Gower at Titsey); and Sir George Penrud- 
docke (Tudor Exhibition, 1890, No. 222). .In 
1577 Ketel was employed to paint for Queen 
Elizabeth and the Cathay Company portraits 
of Sir Martin Frobisher [q. v.]and the Esqui- 
maux brought back by him to England from. 
Greenland; as wellas of Frobisher’s ship, the 
Gabriel. The portrait of Frobisher is now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Tudor Exhi- 
bition, 1890, No. 327). In 1578 the Duchess 
of Somerset received Elizabeth in state at 
Hanworth, Middlesex, and her son,the Earl 
of Hertford, employed Ketel to paint a por- 
trait of the queen to celebrate the occasion.. 
Ketel returned to Holland in 1581, having 
married in England Aeltgen (Adelaide) Ger- 
rits, by whom hehad a son, Raphael, baptised 
at Amsterdam on 16 Nov. 1581. . 
Ketelnow settled at Amsterdam ‚where he- 
quickly became the leading portrait-painter: 
He was especially patronised bythe guilds of 
marksmen, for whom he painted some large 
groups of portraits, and was theforerunner in 
this lineofFransHalsand Van derHelst. Two. 
of these portrait-groups are now in the Ryks- 
museum at Amsterdam, one, paintedin 1588, 
showing a group under the eorporalship of 
Dirk Rosencrans; the other was painted in 
1596. Four similar pietures in the same 
museum are attributed to Ketel, and Por- 
traits of Jacob Bas, burgomaster of Amster- 
dam, in 1581, and of Grietje Codde, his wife, 
painted in 1586, are in the same collection. 
Four portraits by Ketel are in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Hugo Gevers at the Hague. 
Carel van Mander, the intimate friend and 
biographer of Ketel, who wrote while Ketel 
was still living, gives a list of the principal 
works executed by Ketel in Amsterdam, in- 
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eluding his allegorical and poetical produc- 
tions. From him we learn that Ketel in 
his later years ‚took to modelling in wax, 
painting entirely with his fingers instead of 
brushes, and finally in 1600 painting with 
his feet alone. Ketel died at Amsterdam in 
1616, and was buried on 8 Aug. in the old 
church there. In a will dated 16 March 
1610, to which he added numerous codiceils, 
he mentions his wife, Aeltgen Jans, appa- 
rently his second wife, and a son Andries, 
who died young. 

Ketel frequently painted his own por- 
trait: one, at Hampton Court, was engraved 
by H. Bary. Two allegorical pietures by 
him, “The Triumph of Virtue’ and “The 
Triumph of Vice,’ painted for an Amsterdam 
merchant, were subsequently in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham. Ketel was 
one of the most remarkable portrait-painters 
of his time, and such works of his as have 
survived are of the highest interest. Pieter 
Isaacsz, the famous painter in Denmark, was 
his pupil. 

[Carel van Mander’s Livre des Peintres, ed. 
Hymans, 1885 ; Bredius’s Meisterwerke desRyks- 
museums zu Amsterdam ; Bredius’s Catalogue of 
the Ryksmuseum; Taurel’s L’Art Chretien en 
Hollande, 11.176; Oud Holland, iii. 74; Obreen’s 
Archief voor Nederlandsche Kunstgeschiedenis, 
111. 62, &e.; Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 23068); Scharf’s Catalogue of Pictures at 
Woburn Abbey; Law’s Catalogue of the Pie- 
turesat Hampton Court; Tudor Exhibitien Cata- 
logue.] 


KETEL or CHETTLE, WILLIAM (4. 
1150), hagiographer, was a canon of Bever- 
ley. He wrote a narrative ‘De Miraculis 
Sancti Joannis Beverlacensis,’ wherein he 
says that he had only entered things of which 
he had personal knowledge or which he had 
learnt from others worthy of credit. Almost 
all that he relates took place during the reign 
of William I (1066-87). Ketel dedicated his 
work, according to the version in the ‘ Acta 
Sanetorum,’ to Thurstin, prior of Beverley in 
1101, or,according to Leland, to Thomas, prior 
of Beverley. One Thomas was prior in 1092 
and another in 1108. But Mr. Raine points 
out that the treatise contains quotations from 
Aelred of Beverley, whose chronicle was 
written about 1150, and that there was a 
prior Thurstin who died in 1153 or 1154. 
Tanner is clearly mistaken in giving Ketel 
the date 1320. The editors of the ‘ Histoire 
Litt&raire’ consider that Ketel (or Kecel as 
they spell it) wasa Norman or French name; 
Leland suggests that it is a corruption of 
Aschetel. 

The “De Miraculis ’ is given in the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum,’ 7 May, 172-9, 3rd edit.; in 





the original edition it was printed from a - 
transeript supplied by Leander Pritchard ‚in 
the last edition this version is collated with 
a copy in Cotton. MS. Faustina B. iv. ff. 164 5- 
178«. It is also printed by Mr. Raine in 
‘ Historians of the Church of York and its 
Archbishops,’ i.261-91 (RollsSer.) Ketel’s 
style is pious and diffuse, and his work is of 
little interest ; he is named as the author by 
a continuator of slightly later date. Bale 
ascribes to him two other treatises, ‘De Rebus 
Beverlacensis Ecclesi ’ and “Vita S. Joannis 
Beverlacensis;’” but his statement is not 
substantiated. 

[Leland’s Comment. de Scriptt. p.175; Bale,v. 
5; Pits, p. 411; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 176; 
Hist. Litt. de la France, viii. 317-18; Hardy’s 
Desecript. Cat. Brit. Hist. iii. 369 ; Bollandists’ 
Acta Sanct. 7 May, 172-9, and App. ; Raine's 
Historians of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bishops, i. p. liv.] C.L.K. 

KETHE, WILLIAM (d. 1608?), pro- 
testant divine, is generally believed to have 
been a native of Scotland.. He was one of 
the congregation of protestantexilesat Frank- 
fort during the Marian persecution in Decem- 
ber 1554 (Brieff Discours, p. 26). During 
the ritualistie controversies among the exiles 
in November 1556, Kethe, with William. 
Whittingham [gq.v.] and others, removed to 
Geneva (2b.) Here he was frequently em- 
ployed by the English congregation as a dele- 
gate tothe exiles in other partsofthe country, 
and when Mary died (1558) was sent to visit 
and confer with various bodies of refugees, 
for the purpose of bringing about recon- 
eiliation and unity of action. He seems 
to have remained at Geneva till 1561 (ef. 
<b.p.187; Livineston, p. 66). He returned. 
to England in that year, and was at once 
instituted to therectory of Okeford Superior, 
in the parish of Child Okeford, Dorset. He 
accompanied Ambrose Dudley, earl of War- 
wick [q. v.], on the expedition to Havre in 
1563, as “minister and preacher’ of the Eng- 
lish army, and in 1569 went to the ‘north 
partes’ as one of the preachers to the troops 
which were engaged in subduing the popisk 
rebels. His sermon (on John xv. 22) ‘made 
at Blandford Forum . . . at the session holden 
there... 1571,’ was published by John Daye 
in 1572 (8vo), with a dedication to the Earl 
of Warwick. A successor was appointed at 
Okeford Superior in 1608, which may be as- 
sumed to be the date of Kethe’s death. 

Kethe is now remembered chiefly for his 
metrical psalms, especially for his version of 
the 100th psalm, “All people that on earth 
do dwell.’ The latter was in some carelessly 
revised early psalters ascribed to Hopkins 
(Warton attributes it to Whittingham), but 
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: 
the earliest published versions are signed | [q. v.], was probably born at Wymondham, 


with Kethe’s initials, and all the later and 
best authorities agree in assigning it to him. 
Kethe wrote in all twenty-five metrical 
psalms; these were first printed in the Eng- 
lish Psalter issued at Geneva in 1561, and 
were subsequently transferred to the com- 
plete Scottish Psalter (1564), ten only being 
adopted in the English Psalter (1562). A 
rendering by Kethe of the 94th psalm was 
published in 1558, attached to a tract called 
“The Appellation of John Knox.” Kethe’s 
100th psalm appeared in the appendix of 
the first complete English metrical Psalter 
(1562), but was admitted into the text of the 
edition of 1565. Warton describes Kethe as 
“no unready rhymer;’ and if regard be had 


to the different elements of variety, fidelity, | 


energy, and elegance, he is entitled to ahigh 
place among thepsalter versifiers. His ‘long’ 
and ‘ peculiar’ metres are superior to most of 
his day. 

Besides his psalms he wrote some popular 
religious ballads; the most noted was ‘A 
Ballet, deelaringe the fal of the Whore of 
Babylone, intytuled Tye thy Mare, Tom-boye, 


with other; and therunto annexid a Prologue | 


to the Reders.’ 
tract, consisting of sixteen leaves in black 
letter, belonged to Heber. The ‘ Ballet’ ends 
“Finis, quod William Kythe,’ and a con- 
<luding ‘exhortation to the papists,’ ‘ Finis, 


A copy of this very rare | 


quod Wyliyam Kith.’ Another of Kethe’s | 


broadside poems bore the title ‘Of Misrules 
contending with Gods Worde by name.... 
Quod Wyliym Kethe’ (London, by Hugh Sin- 
gleton, n.d.), twenty-two four-lıne stanzas. 
While with the exiles he acted as one of the 


translators ofthe Geneva Bible. He also pro- 


duced ‘ William Kethe, his seeingGlasse, sent 


to the nobles and gentlemen of England, 


whereunto is added the Praier of Daniel in 
meeter’ (MAUNsELT’S Cat.) ; and contributed 
an English poem to Christopher Goodman’s 
“How Superior Powers oght to be obeyed of 
their Subjects’ (Geneva, 1558). 


[Brieff Discours of the Troubles begoune at | 


Franckford, &e., 1575; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser.1x. 59,170; Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry; 
Heber’s Cat. ed. Collier ; Hutehins’s Dorset, iv. 
84; Strype’s Annals; Holland’s Psalmists of Great 
Britain, 1843; Notices regarding the Metrical 
Versions of the Psalms in Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals, edited by Laing, ii. 527 (Bannatyne 
Club), 1841-2; Dissertation prefixed to Living- 
stone’s reprint of 1635 Scottish Psalter (Glasgow, 
1864); Julian’s Diet. of Hymnology; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antig, ed. Herbert.] ISOHH. 
KEITT or KET, FRANCIS (ad. 1589), 


clergyman, executed for heresy, son of Wil- 
liam Kett, and grandson of Robert Kett 





Norfolk. He was admitted of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A.1569, and 
M.A. 1573; and waselected fellow in the same 
year. On 27 Dec. 1575 he joined in a letter 
of thanks to Burghley, as chancellor, for a 
settlement of college disputes. In 1580 he 
resignedhisfellowship and left the university, 
probably for some preferment. Though de- 
seribed as of Wymondham, he does not ap- 
pear to have been vicar of that parish. He 
has been identified with the ‘Francis Kett, 
doctor of phisick” who published ‘The 
Glorious and Beautiful Garland of Man’s 
Glorification’ (prose) in 1585, with a dedi- 
cation to Queen Elizabeth. In 1588 Edmund 
Scambler, bishop of Norwich, summoned him 
to his court, and condemned him on charges 
ofheresy. Scambler in a letter (7 Oct. 1588) 


| to Burghley, aslord high treasurer, urged his 


‘speedy execution,' as a ‘ dangerous’ person, 
of ‘blasphemous opinions” The ‘ Articles 
of Heretical Pravity objected by’ Scambler 
against Kett (in Zansd. MS. 982, f. 162), 
and the ‘ Blasphemous Heresyes of one Kett ’ 
(Record Office, cexvii. f. 11), are both printed 
in Storojenko’s ‘Life of Greene,’ and ade- 
quately dispose of the allegation, sometimes 
brought against Kett, that he indoctrinated 
Greene and Marlowe in atheism. William 
Burton (d.1616) [q.v.], who classes him with 
Arians, correctly describes him as a sort of 
millenarian, holding that ‘Christ wyth his 
Apostles are nowe personally in Iudea gather- 
ing of his church,’ and that the faithful must 
‘goe to Jerusalem,’ there to be “fed with 
Angelles foode.” Underlying this theory was 
a view of Christ as “not God, but a good man,’ 
who ‘ suffered once for his owne sinnes’ and is 
to ‘suffer againe for the sinnes of the world, 
and ‘be made God afterhissecondresurrectiö.” 
It seems probable that Kett was a mystie of 
the type of Johann Schettler (1624-1677). 
Strype thinks he may have belonged to the 
‘family of love.” Burton notes “how holy he 
would seemeto bee... thesacred Bible almost 
neuer out of his handes, himselfe alwayes in 
prayer’” He was burned alive in the castle 
ditch at Norwich on 14 Jan. 1589. Burton, 
who witnessed the execution, and deemed 
Kett‘a deuill incarnate,’says that “when he 
went to the fire he was clothed in sackecloth, 
he wentleaping and dauneing: being in the 
fire, aboue twenty times together, clapping 
his hands, he cried nothing but blessed bee 
God... and so continued vntill the firehad 
consumed all his neather partes, and vntill 
he was stifled with the smoke” The pre- 
sentation of his surname as ‘Knight’ arises 
2 a mere blunder, Ket having been read 
t, : 
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[Burton’s Dauid’s Euidence, 1596, pp. 124 | 


sq.; Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1805 ii. 508, 1806 
iii. 293 sq.; Strype’s Annals, 1824, vol. iii. pt. 
ii. p. 73; Wallace’s Antitrinitarian Biog. 1850, 
i. 38 sq.; Heywood and Wright’s Cambridge 
University Transactions, 1854, 1.190 sq.; Gabriel 
Harvey’s Works, ed. Grosart ; Cooper’s Athens 
Cantabr. 1861, ii. 38, 543 ; Storojenko’s Life of 
Greene, in Greene’s Works, ed. Grosart, i. 42-5, 
and App. pp. 259-61.] A.G 


KETT, HENRY (1761-1825), miscel- 
laneous writer, son of Benjamin and Mary 
Kett, was born in the parish of St. Peter’s 
Mancroft, Norwich, 12 Feb. 1761. His father 
was a cordwainer and freeman of Norwich, 
and he himself was admitted to thefreedom of 
the cityon 28 Aug. 1784. He was educated 
at Norwich grammar school by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lemon, and matriculated as commoner 
inf. ord. of Trinity College, Oxford, on 
18 March 1777, graduating B.A. 1780, M.A. 
1783, B.D. 1793.. He was elected Blount 
exhibitioner 26 May 1777, scholar 15 June 
1778, and fellow 5 June 1784, retaining his 
fellowship until 1824, His name occurs as 
the tutor of various undergraduates from 
1784 t01809, but the period during which he 
acted as college tutor probably ranged from 
1799 to 1808. In 1789 Kett, who wasfond 
of travel, visited France, to observe the first 
ferment of the revolution. He was Bamp- 
ton lecturer in 1790, and in the same year 
was chiefly instrumental in raising a sub- 
sceription for the venerable scholar, Dr. John 
Uri [q. v.], when the latter was discharged 
by the delegates of the Clarendon Press from 
his position as cataloguer of the Oriental 
MSS. in the Bodleian. He was select 
preacher 1801-2, and classical examiner 
during 1803-4. On 31 Oct. 1793 he unsuc- 
cessfully contested the professorship of poetry 
at Oxford against James Hurdis [q.v.] In 
1802 he canvassed again for the same post, 
but refrained from going to the poll. On 
the first occasion he published, as his cre- 
dentials for the professorship, a volume of 
‘ Juvenile Poems, most of which had ap- 
peared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ but 
he afterwards endeavoured to suppress it as 
beneath the proper dignity of poetry. On 
these productions Tom Warton composed 
the epigram in allusion to their authors 
large nose :— 

Our Kett not a poet, 

Why how can you say so? 
For if he’s no Ovid, 

I'm sure he’s a Naso, 


The length of Kett’s face also led the wits to 
nickname him ‘Horse’ Kett, and Copleston 
incurred much censure by reprinting, on the 
title-page of his pamphlet against him, the 





lines of Virgil ending with “ equo ne eredite 
Teueri. His person lent itself to caricature, 
and in June 1807. he was depicted by Digh- 
ton in ‘A View from Trinity’ as a tall man, 
with his hands behind his back. In his 
younger days Kett was conspicuous for gra- 
vity, but he afterwards became a beau, learnt 
dancing, and sought a reputation for gallan- 
try. He rejeeted many college livings, and 
twice missed the college headship. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Chapman, the president 
of his college, he held the incumbeney of 
Elsfield, near Oxford, from 22 May 1785 to 
28 June 1804; from July 1812 to 1820 he 
was vicar of Sutton Benger, Wiltshire, and 
in 1814 he was nominated by Bishop Tom- 
line as perpetual curate of Hykeham in Lin- 
colnshiree He was also king’s preacher at 
Whitehall ; but these appointments did not 
compel him to leave Oxford, and he resided 
in college until his marriage at Charlton 
Kings, Gloucestershire, in December 1823, 
to Miss White. Kett was independent in 
principle, but of extreme vanity, and subject 
to fits of depression. His mind became un- 
hinged, and he was found drowned at Stan- 
well, Middlesex, on 30 June 1825. His 
widow married at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
on 28 Nov. 1828, the Rev. Thomas Nicholl. 
Kett gave to his college, in addition to large 
subseriptions to various buildings and some 
plate, portraits of William Pope, earl of 
Downe, and the first earl of Chatham. The 
bulk of his fortune, about 25,0007., was left 
after his widow’s death to three public chari- 
ties, one being the Radcliffe Infirmary at Ox- 
ford. 

Kett wasthe author of: 1.“ Bampton Ser- 
mons,’ 1791, consisting of‘ A Representation 
of the Conduct and Opinions of the Primitive 
Christians, with Remarks on Gibbon and 
Priestley;’ 2nd edit., with correetions and 
additions, 1792. It has been suggested that 
Parr assisted him in this work. 2. ‘Juyve- 
nile Poems,’ 1793. 3. ‘ History the Inter- 
preter of Prophecy,’ 1799, 3 vols.; and nume- 
rous editions in later years. It was dedicated 
to Bishop Pretyman, afterwards known as 
Tomline, to whom Kett on his death left the 
copyright. 4. ‘Elements of General Know- 
ledge,’ 1802, 2 vols., forming the substance 
of a course of leetures which he had read to 
his pupils during the previous twelve years. 
The appendix of fifty-two pages contained a 
list of books, in the classical part of which 
Porson was consulted. There were numerous 
editions of this work, the eighth appearing in 
1815. Some of its blunders were pointed out 
by John Davison [g.v.]in “A Short Account 
of certain Notable Discoveries contained in a 
Recent Work,'pt. i. 1803 [by Phileleutheros 
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Orielensis], pt. ii. 1804. It was defended, pro- 
bably by Kett himself in the disguise of ‘S. 
Nobody, of King’s College, Oxford,’ in ‘The 
Biter Bit, or Discoveries Discovered ina Pam- 
phlet of certain Notable Discoveries,’ 1804 ; 
and by Frederick Nolan of Exeter College, in 
‘A Letter to Phileleutheros Orielensis,’ 1804, 
upholding the view that Kett’s errors were 
due to carelessness ratherthan ignorance, and 
had been unduly magnified (see Gent. Mag. 
1805, pp. 41-5). 5. ‘Emily, a moral Tale,’ 
2nd edit. 1809. 6. ‘A Tour to the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland in August 
1798. This waspublished in Mavor’s ‘British 
Tourists’ Companion,’ v. 117-57. 7. “Logie 
made Easy, or a short View of the Aristotelie 
System of Reasoning,’ 1809. A very severe 
attack on it was made in “The Examiner 
Examined, or Logie Vindicated.. By a Gra- 
duate’ [i,e. Bishop Copleston}, 1809, and it 
was afterwards rigidly suppressed by Kett. 
8. ‘The Flowers of Wit, or a Choice Col- 
leetion of Bon Mots,’ 1814, 2 vols. 
+ Kett contributed five papers (4, 22,27, 39, 
and 42, all signed ‘Q.’) to the “Olla Podrida’ 
of Thomas Monro, His life of William Ben- 
well [q.v.] was appended to a volume of 
‘“Poems, Ödes, Prologues, and Epilogues 
spoken at Reading School,’ 1804, pp. 205-23; 
and his memoir of Henry Headley [q.v.], 
with some verses on Headley’s death, was 
inserted in the ‘ Seleet Beauties of Ancient 
English; Poetry’ (1810 edit., pp. xX-U): 
To Shoberl’s translation of Chateaubriand’s 
* Beauties of Christianity ’ he supplied a pre- 
face and notes. His translations of Jortin’s 
poems were reprinted in Jortin’s miscella- 
neous works; numerous pieces by him ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
several letters to and from him are in John- 
stone’s ‘ Parr,’ i. 328-31, vii. 577-93, viii. 
212-15; and in T. F. Dibdin’s “Remi- 
niscences, ii. 791-2, He left many manu- 
scripts, including an edition of Greek pro- 
verbs by Lubinus, with English translation 
and notes, on which he was long engaged. 
[G@ent. Mag. 1812 pt. ii. p. 81, 1825 pt. ii. pP- 
184-5, 1828 pt. ii. p. 558; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. ix, 380, 448, 517 '(1872); Annual Biog. 1826, 
pp. 15-25; Johnstone’s Parr, i. 282, vii. 653; 
G. V. Cox’s Recollecetions of Oxford, p. 16; 
information from the Rev. William Hudson of 
Norwich, and from Trinity College, per the Rey. 
H.E.D. Blakiston.] WW. BIC. 


KETT, ROBERT (a. 1549), rebel, was a 
member ofan old Norman family, whose name 
passed through theforms of Le Chat,Cat,Kett, 
Ket, and Knight. A branch of this family 
settled at Wymondham, Norfolk, and held 
lands there in 1483. In 1549 Robert Kett is 
called a tanner, and his brother William a 
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butcher or mercer; but both were landowners 
and men.of some position in the neighbour- 
hood. Robertheldthemanorof Wymondham 
from John Dudley,earlof Warwick,andother 
lands as well. He belonged to the class of 
landlords, and only through aceident took 
the side of the people. This aceident arose 
from a local quarrel. The parish church of 
Wymondham was joined tothe priorychurch, 
and after the dissolution of the monasteries 
the men of Wymondham in 1539 bought 
from the crown the choir of the priory 
church and other parts of the monastic build- 
ings. In spite of this the tenant of the 
royal grantee, Serjeant Flowerden, who lived 
at Hathersett in the neighbourhood, stripped 
the lead from the roofs and carried away the 
bells (BLoMEFIELD, Hist. of Norfolk, i. 733- 
734). The Ketts, as the chief people in the 
town, resented this, and a feud grew up in 
consequence. There were many hardships 
arising from the harsh conduct of the new 
landlords, especially in the enclosure of com- 
mon lands; and on 20 June 1549 there was 
a riot at Attleborough, and fences were torn 
down. On 7 July an annual festival, with a 
play in honour of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, washeldat Wymondham. The gather- 
ing of exeited rustics ended in the destruc- 
tion of more fences, among them some erected 
by Flowerden at Hathersett. Flowerden 
gave the rioters money to pull down Kett’s 
fences as well; and Kett, in his anger at 
this treatment, helped them to level his owr 
fences, and then led them back to make a 
clean sweep of Flowerden’s. In this Kett 
was helped by his brother William, and the- 
riot became important when it was headed 
by two men of position. The exeitement of 
leadership awakened in Kett’s mind a sym- 
pathy with popular aims. Heled therioters 
to COringleford, and thence to Bowthorpe, 
where the sheriff, Sir Edmund Windham, 
boldly ordered them to disperse. He was 
assailed, and fled to N orwich, where the 
rioters followed and pulled down the fences 
of the Town Close. The mayor of Norwich 
sent off a messenger to London, and tried 
meanwhile to save the city. Kett occupied 
Mousehold Heath as a camp, and his fol- 
lowers soon reached the number of sixteen 
thousand men, who scoured the country for 
provisions and blockaded the eity. Yet Kett 
maintained order. He established law courts, 
which sat under an oak-tree ; there were 
chaplains,who said dailyprayers and preached 
to the people ; among others Matthew Parker, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, ven- 
tured into the camp and addressed the rioters. 
A petition of grievances was drawn up and 
signed by twenty-two delegates of the hun- 
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‚ dreds of Norfolk and one of Suffolk. The 
demands were singularly moderate, and 
aimed at redressing the hardships of the 
feudal system by diminishing the power of 
lords of manors as regards enclosures, out- 
goings which were unjustly thrown upon 
tenants, restrietions of rights of fishing, 
keeping of dovecots, and such like. The 
only general principle laid down is, ‘We 
pray that all bondmen may be made free; 
for God made all free with his precious 
bloodshedding.’ There isno ground for find- 
ing in this rising any sympathy with the 
‚old form of the church; clerical residence 
and diligence in teaching are the only de- 
zmands of a religious nature. On 21 July 
came a royal herald, offering pardon, whom 
Kett answered, ‘Kings were wont to pardon 
wicked persons, not innocent and just men.’ 
After being thus treated as a rebel, Kett 
began the siege of Norwich, and William 
Parr, marquis of Northampton, was sent 
with 2,500 men to its succour. Among his 
troops were some Italian mercenaries, who 
were worsted in a skirmish, and on 1 Aug. 
Kett attacked Norwich, slew Lord Sheflield, 
and drove the royal troops out of the city. 
The privy council was in great anxiety, and 
not till 16 Aug. was John Dudley, earl of 
Warwick, named commander against the 
rebels. On 23 Aug. he reached Norwich, 
and sent a herald offering pardon to all ex- 
eept Kett. While the herald was delivering 
his message one of his escort shot a boy who 
affronted him, and the herald was almost 
torn to pieces. Kett interposed to save him, 
and for a moment hesitated whether or no 
he should accompany him to Warwick. But 
his followers seized his bridle,and the chances 
of peace were at an end. Warwick forced 
his way into one end of Norwich while the 
rebels held the other, and there was confused 
fighting in the streets till, on 26 Aug., War- 
wick was reinforced by eleven hundred lanz- 
knechts, and was strong enough to meditate 
anattack on thecamp at Mousehold. Moved 
by a local prophecy, which foretold that ‘the 
eountry gnuffes should fill up Dussindale 
with blood,’ Kett moved from Mousehold to 
Dussindale below, and there awaited War- 
wick’s onslaught. In the open field trained 


soldiers easily prevailed; the lanzknechts | 


fired a volley, and charged the centre of the 
rebels, who gave way, and their forces were 
thus cut into, and fled on different sides. 
At least 3,500 men were slain- on the field, 
and so fulfilled the prophecy. Kett rode 
away to Swannington ; but his horse was 
weary and he could go no further. He was 
taken and brought back to Norwich, whence 
he was sent with three brothers to London. 








Only he and William were brought to trial; 
they pleaded guilty, and were condemned to 
death as traitors. On 29 Nov. they were 
handed over to 'the sheriff, and were taken 
back to Norwich, where Robert was exeeuted 
on 7 Dec. 1549, and his body was hanged in 
chains from the top of the castle. William 
was sent to Wymondham, and was similarly 
hanged from the church tower. 


[Russell, Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk, has col- 
lected most of the documents relating to the 
rising. There are two contemporary aceounts, 
Neville’s De Furoribus Norfolcensium, first pub- 
lished 1575, and Southerton’s The Commoyson 
in Norfolk (Harl. MSS.), 1576. Besides these: 
Hayward’s Reign of Edward VI; Holinshed’s 
Chronicle; Strype’s Eeclesiastical Memorials 
and Life of Parker; Blomefield’s Hist. of Nor- 
folk, ii. 160, &e. Of modern writers: Froude’s 
Hist. of England ; Dixon’s Hist. of the Church 
of England; Rye’s Popular Hist. of Norfolk.] 

M.C. 


KETTELL, RALPH (1563-1643), third 
president of Trinity College, Oxford, born 
in 1563, was the third son of John Kettell, 
gentleman, of King’s Langley, Hertfordshire. 
He was nominated toa scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in 1579 by Lady Elizabeth 
Paulet of Tittenhanger, the widow of Sir 
Thomas Pope, knt., founder of the college; 
and was elected fellow in 1583. One of his 
contemporaries and friends was Sir Edward 
Hoby [q.v.] The Christopher Kettell who 
became acommoner ofthecollege in 1583, and 
the George Kettell who became a commoner 
in 1588, were Ralph’s younger brothers, and 
John Kettell of King’s Langley, whose family 
bible is in the college library, was his elder 
brother (King’s Langleyreg.) Ralph Kettell 
graduated B.A. 1582, M.A. 1586, B.D. 1594, 
and D.D. 1597, and, after filling various col- 
lege oflices, was elected president in 1598-9, 
on the death of Dr. Yeldard. Among those 
who as young men were under his care while 
he was either tutor or president were Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, Bishops Glemham, Lucy, 
Ironside, and Skinner, Sir John Denham, 
James Harrington, Ludlow, Ireton, George 
and Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, William, 
earl of Craven, and Sir Henry Blount. Many 
documents drawn up in his very curious and 
marked handwriting remain in the college 
archives. He exercised great vigilance in 
dealing with the college estates and college 
diseipline, rebuilt the college hall, and added 
atties or “cocklofts’ to the old Durham Col- 
lege quadrangle, of which the east side still 
remains.. About 1620 he built for the use 
of commoners, on the site of ‘ Perilous Hall,’ 
the fine stone house in Broad Street which 
is still known as Kettell Hall. 
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Kettell was one of the older heads of 
houses who, without being inclined to the 
‘ factious in religion,’ disliked Laud’s high- 
handed reforms.. He was a ‘right church 
of England man;’ saved the old paintings in 
the college chapel from the puritan commis- 
sioner, Lord Say and Sele; leetured on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and talked of roodlofts, 
wafers, and the old rites which he could just 
remember. Outside Oxford Kettell held the 
rectory of Garsington, which was attached 
to his office of president, and was private 
chaplain to Sir Francis Walsingham’s widow 
and to Bishop Bilson of Winchester. Aubrey, 
who was admitted a commoner of Trinity ın 
1642, and knew Kettell in his old age, nar- 
rates many anecdotes of his eccentrieities, 
and quotes specimens of his quaint remarks, 

 Aubrey also mentions his secret charity to 
poor scholars, and his contemptuous treat- 
ment of the strange visitors whom the civil 
wars brought to the university. His death, 
in Aubrey’s opinion, was hastened by ‘the 
dissoluteness of the time.’ He died about 
17 July 1643, and was buried at Garsington 
on 5 Aug. 

Kettell’s portrait, preserved at Trinity, is 
a mere daub, but agrees fairly with Aubrey’s 
description of him as ‘a very tall well-grown 
man, with a fresh ruddy complexion; he was 
soon white; his gowne, and surplice, and 
hood being on, he had a terrible gigantique 
aspect, with his sharp gray eies. The ordi- 
nary gowne he wore was a russet cloath.’ 

He does not seem to have published any- 
thing. _A large book of manuseript pieces in 
his handwriting, given by President Bathurst 
to Wood (now Bodleian Library MSS. Wood, 
f. 21), probably contains nothing original. 

Aubrey states that “he had two wives, if 
not three, but no child,’ and that his second 
wife was the widow of Edward Villiers of 
Hothorpe, Northamptonshire, whose daugh- 
ter Elizabeth married George Bathurst, and 
was the mother of Ralph Bathurst [q. v.], 
president of Trinity College, Oxford; but 
there are probably some inaccuracies here, 
His wife was buried at Garsington in 1623-4, 
and an infant daughter in 1606; one, “Mrs. 
Barbara Villiers, widow,’ was the wife of his 
brother John Kettell. 


[Registers and other documents in the archives 
of Trinity College, Oxford ; notes in Warton’s 
Lives of Pope and Bathurst ; Life by John 
Aubrey, printed in Bodleian Letters, ii. 417; 
Pope’s Life of Seth Ward; information from 
King’s Langley and Garsington parish registers, 
kindly communicated by the Rev, A. B. Stret- 
tell, vicar, and the Rev. David Thomas, rector ; 
Clark’s University Register, vol. ii. pts. ii. and 
iui.] HSBRIDYB: 





KETTERICH or CATRIK, JOHN (a. 
1419), successively bishop of St. Davids, 
Lichfield and Coventry, and Exeter, was 
probably educated at one of the universities, 
since he is described as LL.B., and as a 
licentiate in deeretals (Nıcoras, Proc. Privy 
Couneil, iii. 5, 20). From his later career it 
may be conjectured that he became a clerk 
in the royal service, but the first mention of 
him is on 1 Jan. 1402, when he obtained the 
prebend of Brampton at Lincoln.. He sub- 
sequently received a variety of preferments: 
the prebends of Croperdy, Lincoln, on 14 July 
1402, of Stow Longa, Lincoln, 3 April 1406, 
and of Osbaldwick, York, 20 Jan. 1407. On 
25 March 1406 he was made treasurer of 
Lincoln, but exchanged this post for the 
mastership of St. Mary Magdalen’s Hospital, 
Sandown, Surrey, on14Nov. following. From 
1410 to 1414 he was archdeacon of Surrey. 
Between 1406 and 1411 he was frequently 
employed on embassies to the French king 
and the Duke of Burgundy (Federa, viü. 
432, 504, 546, 571, 585-6, 599, 636-7, 677, 
694). On 22 May 1413 he was appointed 
king’s proctor at the papal court (ib. ix. 12). 
On 27 April 1414 he was papally provided to 
the see of St. Davids, was conseerated by 
John XXIII at Bologna on 29 April, and 
received possession of the temporalities on 
2 June. But on 13 Oct. he received custody 
ofthe temporalitiesof Lichfield and Coventry 
during a vacancy, and on 1 Feb. 1415 was 
translated to that see, thespiritualities being 
restored on 21 June. 

Meanwhile, on 20 Oct. 1414, Ketterich 
was appointed one of the English representa- 
tives at the council of Constance, and was 
apparently present throughout its sittings. 
He took part in the proceedings which at- 
tended the deposition of John XXIII, being 
oneofthe commissaries for receiving evidence 
againstthat pontiff. He was also one ofthose 
appointed to eleet the new pope, Martin V, 
11 Noy. 1417 (H. vox DER HARDT, iv. 171, 
182, v. 16; Wausingnam, Hist. Angl. ii. 
318). In 1416 Ketterich was concerned in a 
variety of negotiations with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with Alfonso of Arragon, the princes 
of Germany, the Hanse, and Genoa (Federa, 
ix. 374, 410-15). After the death of Robert 
Hallam [q. v.]in September 1417, the Car- 
dinal des Ursins wrote to Henry V reecom- 
mending Ketterich as his successor at Salis- 
bury on account ofthe j udgment and learnin 
he had shown during the council (ib. ix. 489). 
On the conclusion of the council he accom- 
panied Martin V into Italy at the beginning 
of 1418, and apparently resumed his old 
position at the papal court. In April 1419 
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the court of Rome into the king’s favour (iD. 
ix. 730). On 20 Nov. of that year he was 
postulated to the see of Exeter. But before 
the translation could be completed he died, 
on 28 Dee. 1419, at Florence, where the papal 
court had been since the previous February. 
In accordance with his will he was buried 
in the ehurch of Santa Oroce, where a marble 
slab still marks his tomb in the centre of the 
nave near the choir. His name is variously 
spelt Catrik, Catryk, Oatterich, or Ketterich; 
'the first is the form that appears on his tomb, 
and is probably the best. 

[Le Neve’s Fasti Eeel. Angl. i. 296, 373, 552, 
ii. 89, 117, 140, 214, iii. 29, 207, ed. Hardy; 
Rymer's Foedera, orig. edit. ; Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, i. 452; Godwin, De Pr&sulibus, pp. 321, 
412, 582, ed. Richardson; H. von der Hardt’s 


-Coneilium Constantiense ; Labbe’s Coneilia, vol. 


xxvil.] 

KETTLEor KYTELER, Dame ALICE 
(1. 1324), reputed witch, lived in Kilkenny 
in the fourteenth century. Herrelatives were 
wealthy. Robert le Kyteler wasa trader with 
Flanders towards the close of the thirteenth 
century. She is frequently referred to in the 
history of the English Pale. According to 
Holinshed she was accused in 1324, by Ri- 
chard de Lederede, bishop of Ossory, with 
two accomplices, Petronilla of Meath and 
Bassilla her daughter, of holding ‘nishtlie 
conference with a spirit called Robert Artis- 
son, to whome she sacrificed in the high waie 
nine red cocks and nine peacocks’ eies.” The 
accused persons abjured and did penance, 
but were afterwards found to have relapsed. 
One of the accomplices was burnt at Kil- 
kenny, and at her death declared that Lady 
Kettle’s son was an accomplice. He was im- 
prisoned by the bishop for nine weeks, but 
delivered by Arnold le Powre, seneschal of 
Kilkenny (a relative of Lady Kettle’s fourth 
husband). Lady Kettle’s son then bribed 
le Powre to imprison the bishop. Lady 
Kettle was again eited to appear at Dublin 
before the Dean of St. Patrick’s, but some 
of the nobility supported her, and got her 
over to England, where no more was heard 
of her. In her closet was found a sacra- 
mental wafer, with a print of the devil, and 
some ointment which converted a staff into 
a practicable steed. Wright gives Lady 
Kettle four husbands: 1. William Outlaw 
of Kilkenny, ‘banker.” 2. Adam le Blound 
of Callan, whom she married about 1302. 
3. Richard de Valle, whom she married about 
1311; and 4. John le Poer or Powre, to 
whom she was married in 1324. She bore a 
son to William Outlaw, also called William. 
A “Narrative of the Proceedings against 
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in 1324 by Richard de Lederede, bishop of 
Össory, in Latin, was edited by Thomas. 
Wright for the Camden Society in 1843, from 
Harl. MS. 641, £. 1897; a transcript is in 
Sloane MS. 4800. 

[Wright’s edit. of the Proceedings; Cal. of 
Carew MSS., Book of Howth (Rolls Ser.),pp. 147- 
148 ; Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin 
(Rolls Ser.), ii. exxxiii-v, 362-4; Holinshed’s 
Chron. of Ireland, p. 69; Irish Eceles. Journ. 
(October 1843), ii. 261, where is another letter by 
James Heathorn Todd, D.D.] Bei: 


KETTLE, TILLY (1740?-1786), por- 
trait-painter, born in London about 1740, 
was the son of a house-painter, apparently 
Henry Kettle, sen., who in 1772 was re- 
siding in Silver Street, Wood Street, and 
exhibited at the Society of Arts a eylindrical 
painting. Kettle learnt first from his father, 
then studied in the Duke of Richmond’s 
gallery of casts, and later at the academy in 
St. Martin’s Lane. He practised as a por- 
trait-painter, and in 1761 exhibited a portrait 
at the Free Society of Artists. In 1762 he 
was employed to repair Streater’s painting 
on the ceiling of the theatre at Oxford. In 
1765 he exhibited at the Society of Artists, 
of which he afterwards became a fellow, a 
full-length portrait of Mrs. Yates as ‘Man- 
dane,’ and a kit-cat portrait of Mrs. Powell, 
wife of the actor, in Turkish dress. In 1767 
heexhibited a portrait of Miss Eliot as “Juno,” 
and in 1768 “Dead Game. He continued. 
to exhibit portraits and conversation-pieces 
until 1770, when he went to India. He re- 
mained there seven years, and acquired a 
considerable fortune. He sent home many 
pietures for exhibition. One contained full- 
length portraits of Mahomed Ali Caun,nabob, 
of Arcot, and his five sons in 1771; another 
in 1772 depieted native dancing girls. In 
1775 he exhibited a painting representing 
Sujah Dowlah, vizier of the Mogul Empire, 
and his four sons meeting Sir Robert Barker, 
his two aides-de-camp and interpreter at 
Fyzabad, in order to conclude a treaty with 
the East India Company in 1772. This 
group, painted for Sir Robert Barker [q. v.], 
was afterwards placed at Bushbridge Park, 
near Godalming, Surrey. In 1776 Kettle 
forwarded to the Academy ‘The Ceremony 
of a Gentoo woman taking leave of her re- 
lations, and distributing her jewels prior to 
ascending the funeral pile of her deceased 
husband. Kettle returned to England about 
1777, settled in London, and married the 
younger daughter of James Paine, senior 
[g. v.), the architeet. In 1779 he exhibited 
a portraitat theRoyal Academy,and in 1781, 
with other portraits, ‘The Great Mogul, Shah 
Allum, reviewing the third Brigade of the 
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East India Company’s Troops at Allahabad’ 
(now at Bushbridge Park). In 1782, the 
last year but one that he exhibited, he sent 
& full-length portrait of Admiral Kempen- 
feldt (now at Greenwich Hospital, engraved 
by J. H. Robinson as three-quarters for 
Locker’s ‘British Admirals’). Kettle built 
a house for himself in Old Bond Street, 
opposite Burlington Gardens, but fell into 
financial difhiculties, became bankrupt, and 
retired to Dublin. In 1786 he started on a 
second visit to India, which he determined 
to reach overland. He was taken ill near 
Aleppo and died there. He left a widow 
and two children. . 

Kettle’s portraits show great merit in 
eolour and drawing, and have been mistaken 
for the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
often apparently placed his sitter with the 
light on a level with the face. In the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery there is a portrait of 
Warren Hastings by him, and in the Bodleian 
Library one of Sir William Blackstone. He 
also painted for Sir Robert Barker of Bush- 
bridge a large pieture of ‘The Mother and 
her seven Sons martyred by Antiochus,’ 
1 Maccabees chap. vii. Many of his portraits 
were engraved. 

[Edwards’s Anecd. of Painters; Redgrave’s 
Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 1786, pt. ii. 1091, 
1145; Graves’s Diet. of Artists, 1760-1880; 
Catalogues of the Royal Academy, &e.; informa- 
tion from George Scharf, esq., C.B] L.C. 

KETTLEWELL, JOHN (1653-1695), 
nonjuror and devotional writer, second son 
of John Kettlewell, a merchant at North 
Allerton, Yorkshire, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Ogle, was born 10 March 1652-3, and was 
educated at North Allerton school under 
Thomas Smelt, a zealous royalist. Among 
other pupils who attained distinetion were 
Dean Hickes, William Palliser, archbishop 
of Cashel, Dr. Thomas Burnet of the Charter- 
house, Thomas Rymer, editor of the “Foedera,’ 
and Dr. Radcliffe. Kettlewell matriculated 
at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 11 Nov. 1670, 
and graduated B.A. 20 June 1674. On Rad- 
cliffe’s resignation of a fellowship at Lin- 
eoln College, Kettlewell was elected in his 
place in July 1675, largely through the in- 
fluence of Dr. George Hickes [q. v.], then 
himself a fellow. For about five years he 
acted as tutor in college, and proceeded M.A, 
3 May 1677, by which time he had, we are 
told, in preparation for his ordination, “laid 
up a large fund, near one hundred, of ser- 
mons’ of his own composition (Zife). He 
was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford in Christ Church Cathedral 10 June 
1677, and priest 24 Feb. following ( Rawlinson 
MS. J. 63, Bodl. Libr.) His first book, ‘The 


Measures of Christian Obedience,’a summary 
of Christian morals as involved in obedience 
to the laws of the Gospel, was written be- 
tween Christmas 1677 and Easter 1678, but 
was not published until 1681, when, at 
Hickes’s suggestion, Kettlewell dedicated it 
to Compton, bishop of London, but this dedi- 
cation he suppressed after Compton had 
appeared in military array on behalf of the 
Prince of Orange at the revolution. The 
reputation which the book secured for him 
led to his appointment as chaplain to the 
Countess of Bedford, and to his presentation 
by Simon, lord Digby, to the vicarage of 
Coleshill, Warwickshire (December 1682). 
Through the countess he became known to 
Lord William Russell, who, despite political 
differences, esteemed him so highly that he 
sent him a message of remembrance from 
the scaffold. At Coleshill Kettlewell was 
' exemplary in attention to his pastoral duties, 
and supplied all the poor families with copies 
of the Bible and the‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ 
By his influence with the patron he procured 
the restoration to the living of great tithesto 
the value of 1007. His second publication 
resulted from his parochial work; he was in 
the habit of preaching preparation-sermons 
before administering the holy communion 
(which he did eight or nine times in the 
year), and of these he printed a summary in 
1683 under the title of ‘An Help and Ex- 
hortation to Worthy Communicating,’ dedi- 
cating the bookto Lord Digby. He resigned 
his fellowship at Lincoln College on 22 Noy. 
1683, and thenceforward devoted himself en- 
tirelyto hisparish. Here, in prospect of the 
disturbed times which shortly followed, he 
frequently inculcated passive obedience, and 
shortly after the suppression of Monmouth’s 
rebellion preached a sermon ad clerum, which 
was printed after his death in his collected 
works with the title of “Measures of Chris- 
tian Subjection.” On the death of George 
Downing, archdeacon of Coventry, in 1684, 
Kettlewell made unsuccessful application 
to Archbishop Sancroft forthat post and for 
the prebend of Alrewas, which Downing 
held as chancellor of Lichfield; a copy by 
Bishop Thomas Tanner of his letter, dated 
15 Nov. 1684, is in “Rawlinson MS. Letters,’ 
xxx. 27, in the Bodleian Library. 

In 1685 Kettlewell' married, and gave to 
Coleshill Church a service of communion 
plate, which was solemnly consecrated by 
Archbishop Saneroft; a formal record of the 
act, drawn up at the time, was printed in 
1703 (with the omission of names and date), 
together with the form of service used. As 
a supplement to his first book, that on 
‘Christian Obedience,’ he published in Fe- 
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bruary 1687-8 his ‘Practical Believer,’ treat- 
ing of doetrines. This book became very 
popular, and passed through many editions. 
During the confusions of the revolution year 
he preached strongly against rebellion upon 
any pretence.. He adhered consistently to 
this principle, and was deprived of his vicar- 
age in 1690. No notice of his deprivation is 
found in the parish books. Hethen removed 
to London, where, or in the neighbourhood 
for a letter of his of 26 May 1694 is dated 
rom Bagshot Park, Rawlinson MS. D. 373, 
f. 100, Bodl.), he quietly spent the short 
remainder of his life, occupied in the com- 
position of devotional books and of a few 
controversial tracts. He wrote from Lon- 


don, on 4 Dec. 1694, a letter to Sir William | 


Boothby, on behalf of Dr. William Sheridan, 
the deprived bishop of Kilmore (a copy exists 
in Bodleian MS. ‘ English Hist.’d. i. 137). 
Shortly before his death he proposed to 
Bishop Ken the establishment of a fund for 
the relief of the suffering deprived clergy. 
The proposal was adopted, and circulars 
asking for subscriptions were issued. But 
the charitable scheme was regarded by the 
government as a seditious usurpation of au- 
thority, and prosecutions were instituted. 
Kettlewell died at his house in Gray’s Inn 
Lane on 12 April 1695, at the age of forty- 
two, and was thus’ exempted from prosecu- 
tion. His warm friend, Robert Nelson [q. v.], 
has given an account of his last days, which 
wassenttoHickes. He was buried on 15 April 
in the church of All Hallows Barking, in 
the same grave in which Laud had been in- 
terred, and is commemorated in a Latin in- 
scription on a marble tablet erected by his 
.widow at the east end ofthe church. Hearne, 
in a pencil-written memorandum preserved 
ina Bodleian MS. (Rawl. D. 800, 144), gives 
an account of Kettlewell’s funeral. Ken, 
who offieiated for the only time in public 
after his deprivation (cf. Rawlinson MS. 
Letters, Bodl. xvii. 35), “performed the office 
‚in his lawn sleeves,’ and ‘prayed for the 
king--and the queens’ (sic), &c. ‘There 
were besides Mr. Gascarth, the minister, 
between thirtyand forty clergy and as many 
of the laity, some of them of good quality.’ 
Kettlewell had married at Whitchurch, 
near Reading, on 4 Oct. 1685, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Anthony Lybb. of Hardwick House in 
the parish of Whitchurch. His married life 
was one of great happiness; his wife, by 
whom he had no children, survived him, but 
the date of her death has not been found; it 
seems, however, to have occurred about or 
before 1719 (Notes and Queries, Srd ser. 1. 
91). His papers were entrusted by his 
widow to Robert Nelson, who published 
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some of them. Several charities were esta- 
blished by his means at Coleshill, through 
gifts from Simon, lord Digby, Mrs, Rawlins, 
and himself. Heexhibited in his character a 
perfect pattern of quiet Christian devotionand 
unfailing charity in the midst of heated con- 
troversies. Ken said, in a letter to Nelson, 
‘ He was certainly as saint-like aman as ever 
I knew.’ Im Hearne’s peneil note quoted 
above, Bishop Henry Gandy (from whom the 
note seems to be derived)appearsto bequoted 
as saying: ‘His books show him to be a 
very pious as well as learned person, and 
will outlast any monument his friends can 
bestow upon him. He was, as far as ever I 
could perceive, of a sweet and courteous dis- 
position and very communicative.’ Hischief 
recreation lay in music; he was skilled in 
the theory, and performed on the violoncello, 
base-viol,andviolin. Hisportraitwaspainted 
by Henry Tilson, and engravingsby Vander- 
gucht, Vertue, and J. Smith are found pre- 
fixed to some of his books. 

Kettlewell’s works are: 1. ‘ Measures of 
Christian Obedience,’ 1681; 2nd edit. 1683- 
1684, 3rd 1696, 4th 1700, 5th.1709 (with 
portrait), 6th 1714. 2. ‘Help and Exhorta- 
tion to Worthy Communicating,’ 1683; eight 
editions up to 1717, the fourth printed at 
Cambridge in 1701. 3. “A Discourse ex- 
plaining the Nature of Edification,’in a visi- 
tation sermon at Coventry, 168. 4. <A 
Funeral Sermon for the Lady Frances Digby,’ 
1684. 5. “The Religious Loyalist;’ a visi- 
tation sermon at Coleshill, 1686. 6. ‘Sermon 
on Occasion of the Death of Simon, Lord 
Digby,’ 1686. 7. ‘The Practical Believer; 
or the Articles of the Apostles’Oreed drawn 
out to form a true Christian’s Heart and 
Practice,’ two parts [anon., with initials 
J. K.], 1688; published by William Allen, 
D.D., fol. 1703; 3rd edit., with a preface by 
Robert Nelson, andadditions, 1712-13; trans- 
lated into Welsh by Richard ap Robert, 1768. 
8. Of Christian Prudence, or Religious Wis- 
dom, not degenerating into Irreligious Orafti- 
ness in Trying Times’ [anon., with initials 
Jar. 1691,79, - Christianity, a Doctrine 
oftheOross ; or Passive Obedience under any 
pretended Invasion of Legal Rights and Li- 
berties’[anon.], 1691; 1695, with the author's 
name. 10. ‘The Duty of Allegiance settled 
upon its True Grounds . . . in Answer to a 
late Book of Dr. Will. Sherlock, entituled 
The Case of the Allegiance due to Sovereign 
Powers’ [anon.], 1691. 11. ‘Of Christian 
Communion, to be kept on in the Unity of 
Christ’s Church . . . and ofthe Obligations 
both of faithful Pastors-to. administer. Or- 
thodox and Holy Offices, and of faithful 
People to Communicate in the same,’ three 
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parts [anon.], 1693; reissued in 1695 with 
a general title of ‘Four several Tracts of the 
Rev. John Kettlewell,’ without specification 
of any others. 12. “<A Companion for the 
Persecuted ; or an Office for those who Suffer 
for Righteousness,’ 1694. 13. ‘A Companion 
for the Penitent and for Persons troubled in 
Mind,’ 1694; of this Kettlewell sent down 
copies to Ooleshill, to the people of which 
parish it was addressed, for distribution ; it 
was reissued in 1696, together with the 
‘ Companion for the Persecuted’ dated 1693. 
14. ‘ Death made Comfortable, or the Way 
to Die well,’ 1695; with an office for the 
sick 1702, and 2nd edit. 1722. 15. ‘De- 
elaration and Profession made by [him]at the 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, 23 March 1694,’ printed, Wood says, 
in a half-sheet in 1695; reprinted in his 
“Life” 16. ‘Five Discourses on so many 
important Points of Practical Religion,’ with 
a preface giving some account of his life 
(by Robert Nelson), 1696; 2nd edit., with 
four sermons, two parts, 1708. 17. “An 
Office for Prisoners for Crimes, together with 
another for Prisoners for Debt’ (with a pre- 
face by Robert Nelson), 1697. 18. ‘The 
Great Evil and Danger of Profuseness and 
Prodigality’ (published by Nelson), 1705. 
19. “Works, 2 vols. fol. 1719, with ‘Life’ 
prefixed ; the several tracts have title-pages 
dated 1718. 20. “The True Church of Eng- 
land Man’s Companion’ (a manual of devo- 
tion compiled from his works), 1749. 21. A 
treatise “of the new oaths’ was left by him 
in manuscript, but never printed. 


[Memoirs of (Kettlewell’s) Life... . compiled 
from the colleetions of Dr. George Hickes and 
Robert Nelson, and edited anonymously by Fran- 
eis Lee of St. John’s College, Oxford, and M.D. 
of the university of Padua, 8vo, London, 17 18; 
Wood’s Athen» Oxon.; Secretan’s Life of Nel- 
son, 1860, pp. 50-62; private information from 
the vicar of Coleshill and reetor of Whitchurch. 
A letter from Kettlewell to Bishop W. Lloyd, 
the deprived bishop of Norwich, dated 20 Dee. 
1694, upon sending Lloyd a copy of his Com- 
panion forthe Penitent,anddeseribing his scheme 
for charitable relief, is printed from the original 
in the possession of the late Dr. D. Williams, 
warden of New College, Oxford, in J. L. Ander- 
don’s Life of Ken, 1854, 2nd edit. pt. ii. p. 666. 
Some letters to Colonel James Graham (brother 
of Lord Preston) are among the manuscripts of 
Captain Bagot at Levens Hall, Westmoreland, 
and a letter to Sancroft, dated 15 Oct. 1684, 
among the manuseripts at Stonyhurst College 
(Hist. MSS. Comm, 10th Rep. pt. iv. p. 327, 
3rd Rep. p.340).] - NYSE DISSIND. 

KEUGH, MATTHEW (1744 ?-1798), 
governor of Wexford, born of a protestant 
family in Ireland about 1744, rose by his 
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ability during the American war from the 
position of private to that of ensign, being 
gazetted in the 60th orroyal American regi- 
ment of foot on 31 Oct. 1763. On 14 July 
1769 he was appointed lieutenant in the 
45th regiment of foot (Ireland), from which 
he was transferred on 14 March 1772 to the 
27th or Inniskilling regiment of foot (Ire- 
land). On retiring from the army in 1774 
(Army Lists) he went to live upon his pro- 
perty in the town of Wexford. He became 
a J.P., but was deprived of his commission 
in 1796 for his revolutionary sympathies. 
Upon the occupation of Wexford by the in- 
surgents on 30 May 1798, Keugh was chosen 
by them military governor of the town. 
Though he endeavoured to protect such of 
the royalists as remained, he was powerless 
to prevent the piking on the bridge on 20 June 
of 97 out of the 260 prisoners who were 
charged with having wronged the peasantry. 
When the capture of Wexford by the mili- 
tary was inevitable, Keugh formally placed 
the government in the hands of the loyalist 
Lord Kingsborough, hoping thereby to save 
the town from massacre and plunder. He 
was ultimately brought to a drumhead trial. 
Lord Kingsborough, Colonel Le Hunte, and 
other witnesses of good social standing stated 
that Keugh had acted on all occasions with 
singular humanity, and had tried to pre- 
vent effusion of blood, and that they owed 
their lives to his personal interference. He 
was nevertheless executed on the bridge on 
25 June 1798; his body was thrown into 
the river, and his head placed on the court- 
house, In private life Keugh was esteemed 
for his many amiable qualities and accom- 
plishments. He married an aunt of the wife 
of Sir Jonah Barrington. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography ; 
Musgrave’s Hist. of the Irish Rebellions; Mad- 
den’s United Irishmen ; Lecky’s England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. viii.; Barrington’s 
Personal Sketches.] 67: 

KEVIN, Saınt (498-618). [See Conm- 
GEN.] 


KEY. [See also CArvs.] 


KEY, Sır ASTLEY COOPER (1821- 
1888), admiral, son of Charles Aston Key 
[g. v.]) entered the navy in 1833, passed his 
examination in 1840, and on 22 Dec. 1842 
was awarded the lieutenant’s commission, at 
that time competed for in a special course of 
study, on board the Excellent gunnery-ship 
and at the Royal Naval College at Ports- 
mouth. In February 1843 he joined the 
Curagoa going out to the east coast of South 
America, where, in February 1844, he was 
transferred to the Gorgon, with Captain 
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.Oharles Hotham [q.v.] On 10 May the 
Gorgon, then at anchor off Monte Video, 
parted her cables in a violent gale, and was 
driven on shore, far above high-water mark. 
When the sea returned to its usual level, the 
ship was dry to within a few feet of her 
stern-post, and imbedded in the sand toa 
depth of thirteen feet. Key was only the 
Junior lieutenant, but his scientific training 
enabled him to take a prominent sharein the 
work of getting her afloat,and atonce marked 
him as a rising man. He was appointed to 
command the Fanny tender, and after the 
action at Obligado (20 Nov. 1845), in which 
he was slightly wounded, he was promoted 
to the rank of commander, his commission 
being antedated to 18 Nov. From 1847 to 
1850 he commanded the Bulldog steamer in 
the Mediterranean, and on 11 Oct. 1850 was 
advanced topost-rank. Duringthe Russian 
war of 1854-5 he commanded the Amphion 
frigate in the Baltic, took part in the reduc- 
tion of Bomarsund and in the bombardment 
of Sveaborg, and was repeatedly engaged 
with the enemy’s batteries, especially in the 
gulf of Viborg. On 5 July 1855 he was 
nominated a C.B. In 1857 he went out to 
China in command of the screw line-of-battle 
ship Sanspareil, in which he was at once sent 
with a detachment of marines to Calcutta; 
and, bringing them back when the urgent 
need had passed, he commanded a battalion 
of the naval brigade at the eapture of Can- 
ton (28-9 Dec. 1857), and a few days later 
with his own hands seized Yeh, the Chinese 
governor, as he was seeking to escape in the 
disguise of a coolie (OLIPHANT, Narrative of 
the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China, ı. 141) 
[see SEYMoUuR, Sır MicHAEL, 1802-1887). 

From 1858 to 1860 Key was a member of 
the royal commission on national defence; 
in 1860 he was appointed captain of the 
steam reserve at Devonport, andin 1863 cap- 
tain of the Excellent and superintendent of 
the Royal Naval College. On 20 Nov. 1866 
he was promoted to be rear-admiral; he had 
already been consulted by the admiralty 
about the organisation of the new depart- 
ment of naval ordnance, and was now ap- 
pointed to the oflice of direetor, which he 
held till the summer of 1869, when he ac- 
cepted the post of superintendent of Ports- 
mouth dockyard, from which he was shortly 
afterwards moved to Malta, at once as super- 
intendent of the dockyard and second in 
command in the Mediterranean. In 1872, 
when it was determined to establish the 
Royal Nayal College at Greenwich on a much 
enlarged plan, Key was called home for the 
purpose of organising it. The whole scheme 
was drawn out by him, and the college, with 


Key as president, was opened in February 
1873. On 30 April 1873 he was advanced 
to be vice-admiral, and on 24 May was nomi- 
nated a K.C.B. Hecontinued at Greenwich 
till the beginning of 1876, when he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief on the North 
American and West Indian station. On at- 
taining the rank of admiral, 21 March 1878, 
he returned to England, and for a couple of 
months in the summer had command of an 
evolutionary squadron in the Channel. In 
June 1879 he was appointed prineipal naval 
aide-de-camp to the queen, and in August 
first naval lord of the admiralty, in which 
post he remained till the change of ministry 
in the summer of 1885, when he was granted 
a special pension of 500/. a year, in addition 
to his half-pay. The G.C.B. was conferred 
on him on 24 Nov. 1882, and on 11 Aug. 
1884 he was appointed a member of the privy 
couneil. He was also F.R.S., F.R.G.S.,and 
D.C.L.; and was author of ‘A Narrative of 
the Recovery of H.M.S. Gorgon, stranded 
in the Bay of Monte Video, 10 May 1844, 
8vo, 1847. After his retirement he resided 
at Maidenhead, and there he died on 3 March 
1888. He was twice married, and left issue. 
A portrait, presented by the subscribers in 
1876, is in the library of the Royal Naval 
College. j 
[O’Byrne’s Naval Biog. Diet.; obituary notices 
in Times, 5, 7, and 8 March, and Morning: Post, 
5 March 1888; information from the family; 
personal knowledge. The official correspondence 
in July 1885 relating to the special pension was 
published as a parliamentary paper.] J. K.L. 
KEY, CHARLES ASTON (1793-1849), 
surgeon, born in Southwark on 6 Oct. 1793, 
was eldest son of Thomas Key, medical prac- 
titioner, and Margaret Barry. Thomas Hewitt 
Key [q. v.] was a half-brother by a second 
marriage. Aston Key was educated at Bunt- 
ingford grammar school, Hertfordshire, and 
was apprenticed to his father in 1810. He 
attended the lectures at the United Borough 
Hospitals in 1812, and became a pupil at 
Guy’s in 1814. In 1815 hie apprenticeship 
to his father was cancelled, and he became 
pupil of Astley Cooper at a large premium, 
In 1817-18 he lived with Cooper, and in 
1818 married Cooper’s niece, Anne Cooper, 
Key became demonstrator of anatomy at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, but resigned the post in 
February 1823, though he gave some of Sir 
Astley Cooper’s surgical lectures for two ses- 
sions afterwards. Key had qualified at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1821,and in the 
autumn of the same year was appointed the 
first assistant surgeon to Guy’s, succeeding 
to a full surgeoney in January 1824. In this 
year he introduced the operation for nko, 
«2 
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tomy with the straight staff, using only a 
single knife all through; the success of his 
operations established his reputation as a 
surgeon. He gained a large practice, and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1825, on the separation of Guy’s from St. 
Thomas’s medical schools [see CooPER, SIR 
Asırev Pıston], Key was appointed lec- 
turer on surgery at Guy’s, and his classes 
were for many years very popular. He re- 
signed the lectureship in 1844. In 1845 he 
was one of the first elected fellows of the 
toyal College of Surgeons, and in the same 
year became a member of its counecil. In 
1847 he was appointed surgeon to Prince Al- 
bert. He died of cholera on 23 Aug. 1849, 
leaving nine children. His son Sir Astley 
Cooper Key is separately noticed. 

Key was a great surgical operator and 
lecturer, his lectures being largely the re- 
sults of his own experience. He was not a 
well-read man nor a scientific pathologist. 
He was one of the first surgeons in London 
to use ether as an anssthetic. His dexterity 
with the knife was remarkable; he was 


never known to make a mistake through in- | 


attention to details. In person he was of 
commanding presence, thin, and rather tall, 
with a slightly aquiline nose. 

Key contributed to the ‘Guy’s Hospital 
Reports’ some valuable papers on hernia, 


lithotomy, and othersubjects. He also wrote: | 


1. “A Short Treatise on the Section of the 


Prostate Gland in Lithotomy,' 4to, 4 plates, 


London, 1824. 2. “<A Memoir on the Advan- 
tagesand Practicability of Dividingthe Stric- 
ture in Strangulated Hernia on the outside 
of the Sae,’ 8vo, London, 1833; and he edited 
the second edition of Sir Astley Cooper's 
work on hernia, 1827. 

Brit. and For. Med.-Chir. Review, iv. 572-7; 
Lancet, 1849, ii. 300, 411; Wilks and Bettany’s 
Biog. Hist. of Guy’s Hospital. ] GEB. 

KEY, Sır JOHN (1794-1858), lord 
mayor of London, eldest son of John Key of 
Denmark Hill, Surrey, was born on 16 Aug. 
1794. He entered his father’s business, that 
of a wholesale stationer, about 1818. The 
firm had been established in the last century, 
and then traded as Key Brothers & Son, at 
30 Abchurch Lane. After several changes 
of abode the business was finally removed to 
97 and 103 Newgate Street. Key was elected 
alderman for the ward of Langbourn on 
8 April 1823, and served the oflice of sheriff 
of London and Middlesex in the ensuing 
year. He served the oflice of master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1830, and in the 
same year was elected lordmayor. He was 
one of the leading supporters of the Reform 
Bill in the eity, and received the unusual 





honour of re-election to the mayoralty in 
the following year. During his second 
mayoralty, when William IV and Queen 
Adelaide had arranged to visit the city in 
order to open new London Bridge, Key suf- 
fered some loss of popularity by advising the 
king and his ministers not to come to the 
cityon account of the supposed unpopularity 
of the Duke of Wellington. The visit passed 
off satisfactorily, and Key was created a 
baronet by William IV on 17 Aug. 183t. 
He was elected member of parliament for 
the eity in 1833. He removed in 1851 from 
Langbourn to the ward of Bridge Without, 
which he represented until 1853. In that 
year he was elected chamberlain of London 
after a poll, his opponent being Benjamin 
Seott [q. v.]), who afterwards succeeded him 
in that ofhce. 

Key died on 15 July 1858, leaving by his 
wife Charlotte, youngest daughter of Francis 
Green, esq., of Dorking, Surrey, a son, Sir 
Kingsmill Key, who succeeded him in the 
baronetcy, and three daughters. 

[Records of the Corporation of London; City‘ 
Press, 1858 ; Orridge’s Citizens of London and 
their Rulers ; Foster’s Peerage and Baronetage; 
Kent’s and Post Office London Directories.] 

C. W-H. 

KEY, THOMAS HEWITT (1799-1875), 
Latin scholar, born in Southwark, London, 
on 20 March 1799, was the youngest son of 
Thomas Key, M.D., a London physician, 
by hissecond wife, Mary Lux Barry. Charles 


Aston Key [q. v.], the surgeon, was his half- 


brother. The family of Key was an old one, 
settled for six hundred years at Standon in 
Staffordshire, and for about two hundred of 
them at Weston Hall. Thomas was edu= 
cated for nearly ten years at Buntingford 
grammar school, Hertfordshire, where, under 
the Rey. Samuel Dewe, Latin, French, and 
mathematics were especially well taught. 
In October 1817 he entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was elected a scholar, 
but in the spring of 1819 migrated to Trinity 
College, where he also obtained a scholarship. 
He graduated B.A. in 1821 (as nineteenth 
wrangler), M.A.1824. At his father’s desire 
Key studied medicine (1821-4) at Cambridge 
andat Guy’s Hospital, London. In July 1824 
he met in Praed’s rooms at Cambridge an ac- 
complished American, Francis W. Gilmer, 
who had been deputed to select professors for 
the newly founded university of Virginia at 
Charlottesville, U.S.A. Key was induced to 
accept the professorship ofpure mathematics, 
and entered on his duties 1 April 1825. He 
taught successfully till the autumn of 1827, 
when he resigned on account of the unsuit- 
ability of the climate, and returned to Eng- 
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land. In America Key had devoted part of 
his leisure to the etymological study ot Latin 
(TRENT, ‘English Culturein Virginia,’ in John 
Hopkins Univ. Studies, 7th ser. vols. v-vi., 
1889; H. B. Apams, “T. Jefferson and the 
Uniy. of Virginia,’ in No. 2 of U.S. Bureau 
of Education Circular of Information,’ Wash- 
ington, 1888). In the autumn of 1828 Key 
was appointed professor of Latin at the 
newly founded London University in Gower 
Street (now University College). In 1842 


he resigned this professorship for that of | 


‚comparative grammar, discharging the duties 
‘of the latter chair without salary until his 
(death. In 1833 he had been appointed, 
Jjointly with Professor Henry Malden (his 
eontemporary at St. John’s College), head- 
master of the new school attached to Uni- 
wersity College. From 1842 till his death 
Key was sole head-master. Between 1868 
‚and 1875 thenumbers of the school rose from 
‚about four hundred to over sixhundred. As 
a.schoolmaster Key was a man ofideas. He 


introduced the crude-form system of teaching | 


the classical languages, and his school was 
‚one of the first in England to include natu- 
al science in the ordinary curriculum. Key 
zmaintained the discipline firmly but without 
severity. He died of bronchitis, after a fort- 
aight’s illness, on 29 Nov. 1875, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. He married, 
on 28 Sept. 1824, Sarah Troward, younger 
daughter of Richard Ironmonger Troward, 
‘who had been solicitor to the prosecution in 
the Warren Hastings trial. Key’s wife and 
‚seven children survived him. 

Key was an enthusiastic and widely read 
Latin scholar, and had especially a minute 
:acquaintance with Plautus and Terence. His 
'best-known work is his “Latin Grammar’ 
«published in 1846), a book “recommended ’ 
(says Mr. Robinson Ellis) “by its simplicity, 
tthe newness ofitsexamples, and the clearness 
with which it presents the elementary or 
crude forms of Latin words apart from their 
inflexions’” In January 1831, in reviewing 
Zumpt’s “Latin Grammar’ (Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Education), Key had made the first 
proposal in print to apply the method of the 
‘Sanskrit grammarians to the study and teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek, but previously to 
1831 the erude-form system had been ex- 
‘pounded in his classical leetures. An ac- 
count of the system is given in Appendix 1. 
in the second and third editions ofthe ‘Latin 
‘Grammar. About 1846 Key had begun to 
prepare a Latin dictionary for schools; but 


‚undertook a large dictionary, the manuscript 
‚of which, left ineomplete at his death, was 
published without additions in 1888 by the 





syndies of the Cambridge University Press. 
The letter A is tolerably complete, but only 
portions of the remaining letters are finished. 
The work displays wide reading and origi- 
nality, though the etymologies have been 
partly superseded by later philological know- 
ledge (see Academy, Saturday Review, and 
Spectator, all of 5 May 1888; Atheneum, 
21 Sept. 1889). Key’s chief works are: 
1. ‘The Alphabet,’ &e. (partly a reprint of 
his articles from the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
1833-43), London, 1844, 12mo ; 2nd edition, 
1849. 2. “The Controversy about the “ Var- 


ı ronianus”’ (between Keyand J. W. Donald- 


son, five pamphlets reprinted), London, 1845, 
8vo, privately printed. 3. ‘A Latin Gram- 
mar on the System of OÖrude Forms,’ London, 
1846, 12mo ; 2nd edition, London, 1858, 8vo; 
örd edition, 1862, 8vo. 4. “A Short Latin 
Grammar,’ London, 1852, 12mo. 5. ‘Philo- 
logical Essays,’ London, 1868, 8vo (partly 
incorporating papers contributed by Key to 
the Philological Society). 6. ‘ Oxsar's Hel- 
vetic War,’ with translation and notes, pt. 
i. ce. 1-29, 1872. 7. “Language, its Origin 
and Development,’ London, 1874,8vo. 8. ° A 
Latin-English Dictionary,’ Cambridge, 1888, 
4to. 

Key was a fellow of the Royal Society 
(eleeted 1860), and for some years president 
of the Philologieal Society of London, to 
whose ‘ Transactions’ he contributed more 
than sixty-three papers. He was one of the 
founders of the London Library, and for 
some years a member of the committee of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. For the atlas of this society he pre- 
pared the maps of ‘Gallia’ and ‘ France in 
Provinces,’ and was a contributor to its 
‘“Quarterly Journal of Education,’ 1831-2. 
As a politician, Key was a zealous supporter 
of the Reform Bill, of therepeal of the corn 
laws, and of the abolition of the paper duty 
He also took an active part in the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the volun- 
teer force in 1859. 

A marble bust of Keyby T. Woolner, R.A., 
subseribed for by old pupils and friends as a 
testimonial a few months before his death, 
was presented to University College. Key 
was tall, and of striking personal appearance. 
Professor George Long, his contemporary at 
Trinity College and his intimate friend 
through life, speaks of him asaman of kindly 
temperament, unaffected and modest, though 
bold in his opinions, and as ‘a teacher beloved 


by his pupils.’ 
'he abandoned this work, and about 1856 | 


[Information kindly furnished by Thomas 
Key, esq., son of Professor Key, and by J. Power 
Hicks, esq., of Lincoln College, Oxford, an old 
pupil and friend of Key’s; obituary notice by 
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George Long in Proceedings of Roy. Soc. No. 
169, 1876; art. ‘T. H. Key’ in Knight’s Engl. 
Cyelop. Biography, 1856 (for this Key supplied 
information); R. Ellis in the Academy, 4 Dee. 
1875, p. 576; Athenseum, 11 Dec. 1875, p. 791; 
Ward’s Men of the Reign, 1885 ; Brit. Mus. ie 
WwewWe 


KEYES or KEYS, ROGER (a. 1477), 
architect and warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, is first mentioned in 1437, when, to- 
gether with John Druell, afterwards arch- 
deacon of Exeter, he was architect and in- 
spector of works at the building of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, by Archbishop Chichele 
[q- v.] He was one of the original fellows of 
the college, and succeeded Richard Andrews 
as warden in 1442, holding that post for three 
years. In 1448 Keyes was summoned by 
Henry VI to act as elerk of the works for 
the new royal foundation of Eton College, 
with a salary of 502. a year. For his services 
at Eton he and his brother, Thomas Keys, 
received a grantofarms and patent of nobility 
from the king on 19 May 1449, and he was 
collated to the archdeaconry of Barnstaple, 
25 Jan. 1449-50. Keyes acted as precentor 
of Exeter Cathedral in 1467 and 1469, and 
apparently held the post till his death. In 
1469 he made a present of books to Exeter 
College, Oxford. Keyes died on 11 Nov. 
‚1477, and was buried at Exeter. 

[Diet.of Architecture; Burrows’s Worthies of 
All Souls; Bentley’s Excerpta Historica ; An- 
thony ä Wood’s Hist. of Oxford; Willis and 
Clark’s Architectural Hist. of Cambridge; Le 
Neve’s Fasti Ecel. Angl. i. 407,411] L.C. 

KEYL, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(FRIEDRICH WILHELM) (1823-1873), animal 
painter, born at Frankfort-on-the-Maine on 
17 Sept. 1823, showed at an early age ataste 
for drawing animals, and became a pupil of 
Eugene Verboeckhoven at Brussels. In May 
1845 he came to London for the purpose of 
studying under Sir Edwin Landseer [g. v.] 
Landseer received Keyl as a pupil, and be- 
came much attached tohim. Through Land- 
seer Keyl was introduced to the notice of the 


queen and the prince consort, and obtained | 


many commissions from the royal family. 
Keyl was a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy and British Institution, though he 
was naturally averse to exhibiting his works. 
He died in London on 5 Dec. 1873, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. There 
are three pleasing drawings by Keyl in the 
print room at the British Museum. 

[Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Graves’s Diet. of 
Artists, 1760-1880: Bryan’s Diet. of Painters, 
ed. Graves; Men of the Reign.] DRG. 

KEYMIS, LAWRENCE (d.1618), naval 
commander. [See Kruxs.] 





KEYNES,GEORGE, alias Brett (1630- 
1659), jesuit, son of Edward Keynes of 
Compton Pauncefoot and his wife, Ann Brett, 
both of old Roman catholic families resident 
in Somerset, was born in 1630, andentered his: 
novitiate asa jesuit at Rome 2Jan.1649. He 
studied atSt.Omer,and,havingbeen ordained 
priest, sailed for the China mission in Decem- 
ber 1654, but died at the Philippine Islands. 
in 1659. He published a translation of the 
‘ Roman Martyrology,’of which a second and 
much enlarged edition was printed at St. 
Omer in 1667. 


[Foley’s Records. iv. and vi. 371; Oliver's Col- 
lections, p. 125; Visitation of Somerset (Harl. 
Soe.), vol. xi.] PS: 


KEYNES, JOHN (1625 ?-1697), jesuit, 
born at Compton Pauncefoot, Somerset,about 
1625, was probably brother of George Keynes 
[g9. v.] After studying humanities in the 
college of the English jesuits at St. Omer, 
he removed to the college of St. Alban at 
Valladolid, and entered the Society of Jesus 
on 30 July 1645. Subsequently he taught 
philosophy at Compostella, and theology 
for nine years at Valladolid, Salamanca, and 
Pampeluna. He was made prefect of the 
higher studies at Liöge, and obtained per- 
mission to devote himself to the care of the 
English soldiers in the Low Countries while 
the plague was raging among them. In 
this service he caught the infection, and 
for the recovery of his health was sent to 
England. He was professed of the four vows 
on 15 Aug. 1662. At the time of the pre- 
tended popish plot he was superior of his 
brethren in the “college of St. Ignatius’ or 
London distriet, and although the govern- 
ment diligently searched for him, he suc- 
ceeded in escapıng to the continent in March 
1678-9. His name is in the list of the in- 
tended victims of Titus Oates, who frequently 
mentioned Keynes. In 1680 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the college at Liöge, and 
three years later provincial of the English 
province, in succession to John Warner. He 
held the latter office for six years, being suc- 
ceeded in 1689 by William Morgan. Dr. 
Oliver states that he governed the province 
‘with singular ability, prudence, and credit.” 
The establishment of the jesuit eollege at the 


| Savoy Hospital in the Strand in 1687 ‚and of 


the smaller college near the residence of the 
Bavarian ambassador in the eity of London, 
was eflected by Keynes, who also witnessed 
the destruction of the two colleges at the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1688, Keynes: 
then withdrew to the continent, and died at 
Watten, near St. Omer, on 15 May 1697, in. 
his seventy-third year. 
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He composed ‘A Rational Compendious 
"Way to Convince, without any dispute, all 
_ Persons whatever dissenting from the true 
Religion, by J. K., sine loco, 1674, 12mo. 
This work was translated into Latin by the 
author, Liöge, 1684, and into French by 
Gonneau, under the title of “La Guide des 
Croyans,’ St. Omer, 1688, 8vo. It was an- 
swered by Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury, in “A Rational Method 
for proving the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’ London, 1675, 8vo. Keynes was the 
principal author of ‘Florus Anglo-Bavarievs 
Serenissimo Principi Maximiliano Emma- 
nveli Duci Bavari®, &e. et Marie Antoni 
Leopoldi Ceesaris filie, auspicato Nuptiarum 
foedere conjunctis inseriptus,’ Liege, 1685, 
4to, pp. 207. The first part of this rare work 
contains an account of the foundation of the 
English jesuit college at Liöge, with a brief 
history of that institution, and the second 
part gives a curious history of Oates’s plot, 
with biographies of the English jesuits who 
were alleged to be implicated in it. 
Southwellerroneously attributesto Keynes 
the authorship of two pamphlets attacking: 
. Stillingfleet, dated 1671 and 1673 respec- 
tively. Both were by the jesuit John Warner. 
[De Backer’s Bibl. de Ja Compagnie de Jesus; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 315; Foley’s Records, 
v. 296, vii. 416; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, 
p- 126; Southwell’s Bibl. Sceriptorum Soc. Jesu, 
p. 466.] EEG, 
KEYS, Lapyr MARY (1540?-1578), third 
surviving daughter of Henry Grey, third mar- 
quis of Dorset [q. v.], by his wife Frances, 
daughter of Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, was born at Bradgate Hall, Leicester- 
shire, probably in 1540. Her sister Lady Jane 
[see Dunzey, JAnE] and father were beheaded 
in 1554, and her mother died in November 
1559. It would seem that Queen Elizabeth 
soon after her accession took the two remain- 
ing daughters, Mary and her elder sister, 
Catherine, who were the last representatives 
of the Brandon line of the Tudor house, 
as maids of honour into her court, that she 
might keep close watch over their matri- 
monial plans. Great was the dismay of all 
the ministers when, in August 1565, it became 
known that Lady Mary Grey had secretly 
married Thomas Keys, the queen’s serjeant- 
porter (Letter of Cecil in WRIGHT, Queen 
Elizabeth, 1.207). Thematter was ludicrous, 
because Mary Grey was almost a dwarf, and 
Keys, who had been chosen for his oflice for 
his size, was of huge proportions. Further, 
there was the disparity of age and station. 
Keys was a native of Kent, probably related 
to Richard Keys of Folkestone, who received 


from Henry VIII agrant of the monastery of | 





St. Rhadegund in that town. He.had been 
twenty-two years at court,and wasa widower 
with several children. Elizabeth showed her 
anger by committing Keys to the Fleet, and 
sending Lady Mary to the care of William 
Hawtrey at Chequers, Buckinghamshire. In 
August 1567 she was transferredtothe charge 
of the Dowager Duchess of Suffolk, and in 
June 1569 to Sir Thomas Gresham. Mean- 
while the luckless Keys was pestered by a 
lawsuit which he had on hand at the time of 
his committal, and pleaded vainly for release. 
The question of the legality of the marriage 
was referred to Grindal, bishop of London, 
who reported to Cecil that it was impossible 
to accept a renunciation of the marriage ; if 
its validity was questioned, he Must judge 
according to the evidence. Elizabeth seems. 
to have thought it best to keep the culprits in 
custody. Keys was liberated from prison in 
1568, but was ordered to live at Lewisham ; 
in May 1570 he was at Sandgate Castle, 
whence he implored Archbishop Parker to 
intercede on his behalf. On 8 Sept. 1571 he 
died, and Gresham had to write to Cecil for 
permission for his widow to wear mourning. 
She grieved over her husband’s death, ex- 
pressed her determination to keep and bring 
up his children, and from that time forward 
signed herself Mary Keys. As she was then 
harmless to the queen, she was allowed to 
leave Gresham’s custody in 1573, and died 
in a little house in London on 20 April 1578. 
She was buried in the church of St. Botolph 
Without. Her will is given in Strype’s ‘ An- 
nals,’ ır. ıı. 210-11. 

[Burgon’s Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, 11.386 - 
415; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. Eh: 

NIC 


KEYS, SAMUEL (1771-1850), china- 
painter, born in 1771, was one of the prin- 
ceipal gilders and china-painters in the old 
Derby china factory under William Duesbury 
the elder [q. v.], to whom Keys was articled. 
He was an excellent workman, and much of 
the success of the china, especially the figures 
in the Dresden style, was owing to his skill 
in decoration. Keys quitted Derby some 
years before the close of the factory, and 
went to work under Minton at Stoke-upon- 
Trent. He returned later to Derby, where 
he died in 1850, in his eightieth year. Keys 
preserved his delicacy of execution to the 
last. He collected materials for the history 
of the Derby china factory, which form the 
foundation of subsequent accounts. 

Keys left three sons, all apprenticed at the 
Derby factory. John Keys (1797-1825) be- 
came a skilled flower-painter in water-colour, 
and teacher of that art. Edward Keys left 
Derby, and subsequently went to work for 
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Messrs. Minton, Daniell, and others in the 
Potteries. Samuel Keys the younger excelled 
in modelling small figures; he left Derby in 
1830, and went to the Potteries, where he 
carried on’a small manufactory of his own, 
besides working for the leading manufac- 
turers there. 


[Haslem’s Old Derby China Factory.] L.C. 


KEYSE, THOMAS (1722-1800), still- 
life-painter, and proprietor ofthe Bermondsey 
Spa, born in 1722, and a self-taught artist, 
was a member of the Free Society of Artists, 
and exhibited with them from 1761 to 1764. 
He painted skilful imitations of still life, 
flowers or fruit. From 1765 to 1768 he was 
an occasional exhibitor at the Society of 
Artists, and twice sent pictures to the Royal 
Academy. In 1768 he obtained a premium 
from the Society of Arts for a new method 
of setting crayon drawings. About 1770 
Keyse opened a tea-garden in Bermondsey, 
where a chalybeate spring had been found, 
which was known as the Bermondsey Spa. 
Here, among other attractions, Keyse kept a 
permanent exhibition of his own drawings. 
Obtaining a music license, he made the gar- 
dens a kind of Vauxhall, open in the evening 
during the summer months, and provided 
fireworks, including a set-piece of the siege of 
Gibraltar, constructed and designed by Keyse 
himself. Keyse died at his gardens 8 Feb. 
1800, in his seventy-ninth year. The gardens 
remained open for about five yearslonger,and 
their memory is preserved by the Spa Road, 
Bermondsey. A portrait of Keyse, painted 
by 8. Drummond, A.R.A., was engraved. 

[Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
1800, pt. i. 284; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
1.558; Catalogues of the Free Society of Artists, 
&e.; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past 
and Present. ] L 


KEYSER, WILLIAM oz (1647-1692?), 
painter. |See Dr KrysEr.] 


KEYWORTH, THOMAS (1782-1852), 
divine and hebraist, son of Thomas Key- 
worth, a bookseller, of Nottingham, was born 
in that town in 1782. Going to London as 
a young man, he was converted from uni- 
tarianism by the preaching of Dr. Draper, 
and entered Oheshunt College to prepare him- 
self for the congregational ministry. Called 
in the first instance to Sleaford, Lincolnshire, 
he was afterwards minister successively at 
Runcorn, Wantage, Faversham,and Notting- 
ham. He also occupied for short periods the 
pulpits of several London chapels. From 
1842 to December 1851: he was in charge of 
a congregation at Aston Tirrold in Berkshire, 





He retired at the close of 1851, and died at 
Cheltenham on 7 Nov. 1852. 

Keyworth was distinguished for modesty 
and simplicity of character. He was an 
activeadvocate of a scheme for garden allot- 
ments to the poor, and while in London was 
an able promoter of missionary work. In 
addition to his hebraical knowledge, he was 
no mean scholar in general literature. His 
chief works are: 1. ‘Principia Hebraica,’ 
London, 1817, 8vo (written in conjunction 
with David Jones). 2.‘“A Daily Expositor 
of the New Testament,’ London, 1825, 8vo. 
3. * A Practical Exposition of the Revelation 
of St. John,’ 1828, 8vo. 4. “A Pocket Ex- 
positor of the New Testament,’ 1834, 12mo; 
2nd edit. 1835. 

[Congregational Year-Book, 1853, p. 212; 
Liverpool Congregational Mag. April 1882, 
p. 56; Eelectie Review, November 1818; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; information from the Rev. Thomas 
Keyworth.] Bear 

KIALLMARK or KILMARK, 
GEORGE (1781-1835), musical composer, 
born at King’s Lynn in 1781, was the son 
of John Kiallmark, an officer in the Swedish 
navy, and of Margaret (or Marggrit, as it is 
written in the parish register) Meggitt, a 
Yorkshire heiress, who lived at _Wakefield 
and was a descendant of Sir Joseph Banks. 
His parents’ marriage took place ın St. Ni- 
cholas’s Chapel, Lynn, 4 Oct. 1775. Shortly 
after George’s birth his father, who had run 
through his property, disappeared and soon 
died. Thereupon his widow married her 
butler, a man named Pottle, and George was 
adopted by his mother’s family. He began 
his education under the care of a Dr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner (nee Meggitt) ; but heshowed 
at an early age a strong taste for music, and 
he was placed under a German professor for 
purposes of musical instruction from 1796 to 
1798. For some time after 1798 Kiallmark 
maintained himself by teaching the violin 
and piano, and when he had accumulated 
suflicient funds, took further lessons from 
Barthelemon, Cobham, and Spagnoletti in’ 
violin-playing, and from Von Esch and (later) 
from Logier in composition. He held many 
ımportant posts, was a member of all the 
principal concert and theatre orchestras, and 
leader of the music at Sadler’s Wells. In 
1803 he married Mary Carmichael, a cousin of 
the Countess of Rothes, and settled in Isling- 
ton, London. Here he devoted himself to 
teaching the harp, violin, and piano, and soon 
acquired a large and luerative connection. 
He resigned his public engagements, and de- 
voted himself entirely to his pupils and to 
composition, entering into arrangements with 
Chappell and D’Almaine to supply them 
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annually with a fixed number of composi- 
tions. He died in March 1835, leaving a 
large family. 

His chief works were: 1. Introduction an 
variations to ‘Roy’s Wife.” 2. Introduction 
to ‘ Last Rose of Summer.’ 3. Variations on 
‘Home, sweet: Home.’ 4. “Les Fleurs de 
Printems,’ in six books. Also a number of 
songs, of which the only one that survives is 
*Maid’of Athens.” Many of his compositions 
are still extant in manuscript. 

His eldest son, GEORGE FREDERICK KIALL- 
MARK (1804-1887), musician, born at Camden 
Street, Islington, 7 Nov. 1804, was educated 
at Margate. He began his musical career at 
the age of fourteen, assisting his father in the 
work ofmusicaltuition; afterwardshestudied 
under Logier and taught his system. At six- 
teen he went to Rouen and thence to Paris 
to place himself successively under Zimmer- 
mann and Kalkbrenner. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1825 he became intimate with Cle- 
menti, by whose advice he sought further 
änstruction from Moscheles. In 1829 he 
married the eldest daughter of Dr. Bryant of 
the Edgware Road, and gave his first public 
concert at the King’s Theatre in 1832. 

When in Paris, Kiallmark formed a great 
friendship with Thalberg, upon whose method 
and style he moulded his own. Hisplaying 
was remarkable for delicacy of touch, and 
he was a superb player of Chopin’s works. 
On hearing Kiallmark play, Mendelssohn 
said: “A fine sketch of what piano-playing 
should be, and what he will one day make 
it.” Niecks, in his “Life of Chopin’ (pp. 
280-1), writes: ‘Kiallmark is said to have 
had a thorough appreciation and under- 
standing of Chopin’s genius;’and he took 
especial delight in playing Chopin’s ‘ Noc- 
turnes.’ 

In 1842 Kiallmark opened an academy for 
the study of the piano at his residence, 
29 Perey Street. During his long life he 
was associated with every great pianist from 
Clementi to Rubinstein, and at the age of 
seventy-eight he studied the sonatas of Gade 
and Rubinstein. Ateighty he was still daily 
practising Clementi’s“Gradus.’ He died on 
13 Dec. 1887, having only a week before 
played a Thalberg transcription with much 
of his old fire and brillianey. He was a fine 
extempore player, but his compositions have 
not survived. 

Of the Kiallmarks, father and son, there 
‚exist several portraits. Of the father, one by 
W. Simpson, 1820, half-length, life size. Of 
the son: one by J. Slater, in * Musical Keep- 
sake,’ 1834 ; another by H. C. Selous, 1836, 
three-quarter length, lıfe size ; and a third 
by J. P. Knight, R.A., 1845, three-quarter 





length, life size. There is also a bust of the 
younger Kiallmark by Edward H. Baily 
[g. v. , 1845, companion to a bust of Thalberg 
bythe same sculptor. These are in the posses- 
sion of the descendants of Kiallmark. 


[Georgian Era, iv. 549 ; Goulding’s and Chap- 
pell’s Catalogues; Mus. Times, January 1888 ; 
Dram. and Mus. Rev. 17 Dec. 1842; Niecks’s 
Chopin, 1888, pp. 280-1 notes; Mus. Keepsake, 
1834 ; parish reg.; private sources.] R. H. L. 


KIARAN, Sımr (516-549), of Clon- 
macnoise. [See ÜIARAN.] 


KICKHAM, CHARLES JOSEPH 
(1826-1882), journalist, was born in 1826 at 
Mullinahone, co. Tipperary, where his father 
was a prosperous shopkeeper. He was in- 
tended for the medical profession, but a gun- 
powder aceident, when he was returning from 
shooting, so injured his sight and hearing that 
this career became impossible. He took part 
in the ‘Young Ireland movement,’ and in 
1848 busied himself with the preparation of 
pikes at Mullinahone for the use of the forces 
of Smith O’Brien. 

He became a Fenian about 1860, and in 
1865 James Stephens, the Fenian head-centre, 
appointed him, T.C. Luby, and John O’Leary 
the supreme executive of his Irish republie, 
and editors of the ‘ Irish People’ newspaper. 
Kickham and his associates were not, how- 
ever, fitted by nature for the business of re- 
volution. Their newspaper was suppressed ; 
the supreme executive was taken into cus- 
tody, and the rising miserably failed (cf. W. 
O’BRIENn, When we were‘ Boys). Kickham 
was arrested at Fairfield House, Sandymount, 
Dublin, on 11 Nov. 1865, was tried for treason 
felony, and was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penalservitude. His friends asserted that he 
was grossly maltreated in prison, and J. F., 
Maguire, M.P. for Cork city, called the at- 
tention of parliament to the subject in 1867 
(Times, 8, 9, 11, and 27 May 1867). After 
serving four years in Woking and in Port- 
land convict prisons, he was set at liberty. 
When the election of O’Donovan Rossa for co. 
Tipperary in 1869 was declared void, Kick- 
ham was brought forward as the nationalist 
candidate. He was returned, but upon a 
scrutiny he was defeated by Mr. Heron, Q.C., 
by four votes, 26 Feb.1870. Hethenceforth 
confined himself to literary work. About 
1878 a ‘Kickham Tribute’ was collected for 
his benefit. He died at Blackrock, near 
Dublin, on 21 Aug. 1882. 

Kickham was the author of several poems 
and stories dealing with Irish subjects and 
scenes from a nationalist point ofview. These 
were collected in ‘Poems, Sketches, and 
Narratives illustrative of Irish Life,’ 1870. 


Kidbrooke 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy puts him ‘next 
after Carleton, Griffin, and Banim,’ and far 
before Lever and Lady Morgan as a painter 
of national manners, He also published 
‘ Sally Cavanagh, or the Untenanted Graves,’ 
a novel, 1869 (written in prison); ‘ Knock- 
agow, or the Homes of Tipperary,’ a novel, 





1879; and ‘For the Old Land, a Tale of 


Twenty Years Ago,’ 1886. His portrait is 
prefixed to ‘Sally Cavanagh.’ 

[Times, 24 Aug. 1882; Charles Gavan Duffy’s 
Young Ireland; Introduetion to James Dufty’s 
edition of Knockagow, Dublin, 1879; Justin H. 
MeCarthy’s Ireland sineethe Union.] J.A.H. 


KIDBROOKE, Lorp HERVEY or (4. 
1642). [See Hervzx, Wırrım.] 


KIDD, JAMES (1761-1834), presby- 
terian divine, born on 6 Nov. 1761, was the 
youngest son of poor presbyterian parents 
residing near Loughbrickland, co. Down. 
His father dying soon after his birth, the 
family removed to Broughshane, eo. Antrim. 
A friendly farmer sent him to a good classical 
school, and before long enabled him to open 
a school of his own at Elginy, a neighbour- 
ing farm-town. The school was successful, 
but Kidd found means to go to Belfast to 
' study English. He next set up a school at 
Kildownie, twenty miles from Belfast. He 
stayed there about four years, and married 


Jane, second daughterof Robert Boyd, farmer, | 
of Carnlea, near Ballymena. Kidd and his 


wife emigrated to America in April 1784 5 
he soon joined Little, a fellow-countryman, 
in a school at Philadelphia, and next be- 


came usher to Pennsylvania College, where | 
he also studied and corrected for the press. | 


The sight of the Hebrew character set him 
upon learning the language ; he bought a 
Hebrew bible, and with the help of a Portu- 
guese Jew, and by dint of attending the Jew- 
ish synagogue in Philadelphia, acquired some 
flueney in the language. Oriental tongues 
became thenceforward his favourite study ; 
He returned to Edinburgh, became a student 
"ab the university, read chemistry and ana- 


tomy, and joined the theological classes of 


the university, supporting himself by form- 
ing extra-collegiate classes in the öriental 
languages. In the autumn of 1793 he was 
appointed professor of oriental languages in 


Marischal College, Aberdeen. He there com- | 


pleted his theological courses, obtained for- 
mal license as a preacher from the presbytery 
of. Aberdeen on 3 Feb. 1796, and was ap- 
pointed evening lecturer in Trinity Chapel 
in the Shiprow. On 18 June 1801 he became 
minister of Gilecomston Chapel of Ease, in the 
immediate suburbs of Aberdeen, where he 
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preached for above a quarter of a century to 
one ofthe most numerous congregations in 
Scotland. His popularity as a preacher con- 
tinued undiminished to the end. He was at 
pains to secure variety and freshness in his 
preaching, constantly looking out for new 
ıllustrations, and keeping up his student’s. 
habit of rising at three o’clock every morn-. 
ing. In October 1818 the College of New 
Jersey conferred on him thehonorary degree of 
D.D. (Hrw Scott, Fasti Ecel. Scot. vol. iüi. 





| pt. ii. pp. 489-90), 


Kidd’s powerful preaching and vigorous 


ı character overcame violent opposition, and 


ultimately gained for him an extraordinary 
popularity. It became an article of popular 
belief that no one who ever resisted “the 
Doctor’ had prospered. Stories of his courage, 
benevolence, and eccentrieity are numerous. 
On the accession of George IV he prayed in 
public that he “might be a better king than 
he had been a prince regent,’ and when the 
local authorities complained, asked, “And 
where’s the man that can’timprove?’ Kidd 
not only lectured on vaccination from the 
pulpit, but employed a medical man to vacci- 
nate his converts, and finally foreed hundreds 
into his own house and vaccinated them 
himself. He is said to have given a stimulus 
to the study of Hebrew in thenorth of Seot- 
land, but was not a very profound hebraist. 
Kidd died on 24 Dec. 1834. By his wife, 
who died on 4 June 1829, he had two sons 
and three daughters. He was a strenuous 
supporter of the Anti-patronage Society, and 
eagerly advocated the popular election of 
ministers. He was authorof: 1.‘ A Course 
of Sermons,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1808. 2. ‘An 
Essay on the Doctrine of the Trinity : at- 
tempting to prove it by reason and demon- 
stration, founded upon duration and space: 
and upon some of the divine perfections ; 
some of the powers of the human soul; the 
language of scripture; and tradition among 
allnations,’ 8vo, London, Aberdeen (printed), 
1813. 3. “A Short Treatise on Infant Bap- 
tism,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1822 (also appended to 
Peter Edwards’s “Candid Reasons for Re- 
nouneingthe Prineiplesof Antipaedobaptism,’ 
8vo, Aberdeen, 1830). 4. “A Dissertation on 
the Eternal Sonship of Christ,’ 8vo, Aber- 
deen, 1822 (new edition, withan introduction, 
biographical and theological, by R. S. Cand- 
lish, 8vo, London, Aberdeen (printed), 1872). 
5. ‘A Catechism for Assisting the Young 
preparing to Approach the Lord’s Table 
for the first time,’ 18mo, Aberdeen, 1831. 
6. “Rights and Liberties of the Church vin- 
dicated against Patronages,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 
1834. 7. “Sermons and Skeletons of Ser. 


| mons,’ 12mo, Aberdeen, 1835. 8. “A Fare- 
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well Address (Recollections),’ 12mo, Aber- 
deen, 1835. He also edited Park’s ‘ Rights 
and Liberties of the Church,’ 1834, and wrote 
the second part of the preface to ‘Memoirs, 
Diary, and other Writings of Alexander 
Wood,’ 12mo, Aberdeen, 1818. 

[Prof. David Masson in Macmillan’s Mag. ix. 
143-59; Candlish’s biog. introduction as above; 
article in.Aberdeen Evening Gazette, 28 March 
1892; Hew Scott’s Fasti, v. #91.] G.G. 

KIDD, JOHN (1775-1851), physician, 
born in London 10 Sept. 1775, was son of 
John Kidd, captain of amerchant vessel, the 
Swallow, which conveyed Lord Cornwallis 
out to India as governor-general in 1786. 
His mother was the daughter of Samuel 
Burslem, vicar of Etwall, near Derby ; she 
was left a widow in early life with three 
sons to bring up. John was first sent to the 
school at Bury St. Edmunds, but in 1789 
obtained a king’s scholarship at Westminster. 
There he attracted the special notice of the 
head-master, Dr. William Vincent [g. v.], 
afterwards dean of Westminster, who con- 
tinued his lifelong friend. He was elected 
to astudentship at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1793. The exceptional ability of Kidd and 
the schoolfellows elected with him to scho- 
larships at Oxford and Cambridge secured 
for the election the epithet of ‘golden’ in 
the annals of Westminster School (WELCH, 
Queen’s Scholars at Westminster, p. 437). 
Kidd graduated B.A. in 1797, M.A. in 1800, 
M.B.in 1801, and M.D. in 1804. He studied 
at Guy’s Hospital for four years, 1797 to 
1801, and was for a time a pupil of Astley 
Paston Cooper [q. v.], with whom he con- 
tinued on intimate terms for the rest of his 
life. 

On leaving Guy’s Kidd took up his resi- 
dence in Oxford, where he was appointed 
chemical reader in 1801, and first Aldrichian 
professor of chemistry in 1803. He was very 
successful in his chemical experiments, and 
retained the professorship till 1822, when he 
resigned in favour of Dr. Charles Giles Bridle 
Daubeny[g. v.] He was also one of the phy- 
sicians to the Radcliffe Infirmary from 1808 to 
1826, and at one time had a large private prac- 
tice, chiefly among members of the university. 
For several years before the endowment by 
the prince regent of the chairs of mineralogy 
and geology, Kidd delivered public courses 
of lectureson those sciences. In 1809 he pub- 
lished his ‘Outlines of Mineralogy’ (2 vols. 
8vo, Oxford), which were reviewed by Dr. 
Thomas Thomson of Edinburgh in the ‘Quar- 
terly Review’ (vol. ii.) in an article which 
Gifford, the editor, altered in some parts 
as being ‘very splenetic and very severe, 
and much too wantonly so.’ Gifford added: 





‘Kidd isamodest and unassuming man, and 
ıs not to be attacked with sticks and stones 
like a savage’ (SmILEs, Memoir of John Mur- 
ray,i.162). With the assistance of some of 
his friends he considerably increased the 
geological collection in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, and also the anatomical and patho- 
logical specimens in the Christ Church Mu- 
seum, when he was appointed Lee’s reader 
in anatomy in 1816. In 1817 he was ad- 
mitted a candidate of the London College of 
Physicians, in 1818 he was elected a fellow,, 
and in 1836 he delivered the Harveian ora- 
tion. In 1822, on the death of Sir Chris- 
topher Pegge, regius professor of physie at 
Oxford, Lord Liverpool, on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Astley Öooper (Life of Sir Astley 
Cooper, 11.200), appointed Kidd his successor. 
In this oflice his principal service to the 
medical profession was the active part he 
took in the enactment of what was popularly 
called after him, ‘Dr. Kidd’s Examination 
Statute’ for the degreeof M.B. Hedid not 
lecture as regius professor, but continued the 
practice of his predecessor of giving courses 
of non-professional lectures on anatomy and 
physiology ; occasionally, but not often, he 
procured from London a subject for dissection. 
by the few medical students that were then 
at Oxford. 

Kidd was a deeply religious man, and in 
1824 published “ An Introductory Lecture to 
a Course in Comparative Anatomy, illustra- 
tive of Paley’s “ Natural Theology.”’ He 
undertook a similar work on a larger scale 
when, on the reecommendation of Archbishop 
William Howley [q. v.], he was selected to 
write one of the eight ‘ Bridgewater Trea- 
tises’ (see xvii. 155), for which he received 
a thousand pounds. Its title was ‘On the 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Phy- 
sical Condition of Man: principally with re- 
ference to the Supply of his Wants and the 
Exereise of his Intellectual Faculties.” It 
was published in 1833, and was one of the 
most popular of the series, reaching a sixth 
edition in 1852. It is not an original or 
strietly scientific treatise, as he himself ad- 
mits in his preface; but the intention of the 
testator ‘seemed to him to require a popular 
rather than a scientific exposition of facts.’ 
In the appendix he gave an interesting com- 
parison in parallel columns of some points 
of the zoology of Aristotle and Ouvier. In 
1834 Kidd was appointed keeper of the Rad- 
cliffe Library. He superintended the com- 
pilation of a classed catalogue of the sci- 
entifie part of the collection (Oxford, 8vo, 
1835), and he made the library as convenient 
as possible to the few readers who then made 
use of it. This ofüce (for which he was 
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admirably suited, both by his learning and his 
exact and studious taste) he retained till his 
death, which took place, after a few hours’ ill- 
nness, on 17 Sept. 1851, at Oxford. He mar- 
ried Miss Savery, daughter of the chaplain 
«of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who survived him, 
and by her had four daughters. 

Kidd was ‘gifted with a real scientific 
änsight,’ and took a prominent part with 
W. Buckland, Philip Bury Duncan [gq. v.), 
and Charles Giles Bridle Daubeny in the 
promotion of science at Oxford. His admi- 
rable behaviour during the two outbreaks of 
cholera in Oxford in 1830 and 1848, which 
äs specially commemorated in the printed 
accounts of both those visitations, illustrates 
his practical benevolence. The mastership 
of the hospital at Ewelme, near Oxford, is an- 
aıexed to the office of regius professor of medi- 
eine. The restoration of the hospital,and of 
such part ofthe parish church as belongsto it, 
was carried out during Kidd’s mastership; 
and he introduced some wise regulations for 
the comfort and welfare of the bedesmen. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
contributed to the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ (1815) an ‘ Essay on the Spontaneous 
Production of Salt-Petre;’ and (1825) an 
elaborate paper on the ‘Anatomy of the 
Mole-cricket.” He was eminently straight- 
forward, somewhat hasty and hot-tempered, 
and averse to all show and pretence, so that 
he is said to have been the first physician in 
Oxford who laid aside the traditional wig 
‚and large-brimmed hat and gold-headed cane. 

Besides the worksalready mentioned Kidd 
wrote: 1.‘AGeological Essay on the Imperfect 
Evidence in support of a Theory ofthe Earth, 
deducible either from its General Structure, 
‘or from the Changes produced on its Surface 
by the operation of existing Causes,’ 8v0, 
Oxford, 1815. 2. “An Answer to a Charge 
against the English Universitiesin the Sup- 
plement to the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” ’ 
8vo, Oxford, 1818. 3. “Observations on 
Medical Reform,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1841 ‚ with 
“ Further Observations,’ 1842. 

[Pieture of the Present State of the College of 
Physieians in London, 1817, p.43; Munk’s Coll. 
‚of Phys. iii. 178; Oxford Chroniele, 20 Sept. 
1851; Lancet, 1851, ii. 286; Medical Times, 
1851, iii. 315; Daubeny’s Inaugural Chemical 
Lecture, 1823, pp- 7, 8; Acland’s Oxford and 
Modern Medieine, 1890, pp. 12, 14, 175 @.V. 
Cox’s Recollections of Oxford, pp. 133, 431; 
Pantheon of the Age, ii. 468; private informa- 
tion. ] W.A 6. 

KIDD, JOSEPH BARTHOLOMEW 
(1808-1889), painter, born in 1808, perhaps 
at Edinburgh, was a pupil of the Rev. John 
Thomson [gq. v.]of Duddingston. On the foun- 
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dation of ‘the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1826 Kidd waselected one ofthe originalasso- 
ciates, and became an academician in 1829, 
He practised painting at Edinburgh till about 
1836, when he came to London, resigning his 
membership of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1838. He then settled as a teacher of 
drawing at Greenwich, where he resided 
until his death in May 1889, at the age of 
eighty-one. Kidd chieflypainted the scenery 
of his native country, and executed a few 
etchings of highland views. Some of his 
pictures were engraved. Not long before his 
death he painted a portrait of the queen for 
the Royal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. 
LRedgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Athenzum, 25 May 
1889; Queen, 18 May 1889.] L.C. 


KIDD, SAMUEL (1804-1843), mission- 
ary at Malacca and professor of Chinese at 
University College, London, born 22 Nov. 
1804 at Welton, near Hull, was educated at 
the village school of that place. In 1818 
he was sent to Hull, where his thoughts 
were directed towards a missionary career, 
and in 1820 he entered the London Mis- 
sionary Soeiety’s training college at Gosport. 
In April 1824 he married Hannah, second 
daughter of William Irving of Hull. At the 
end of the same month he sailed under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society 
to Madras, and thence to Malacca, where he 
arrived in the November following. He at 
once began the study of the Fuhkien dialeect 
of Chinese, and under the advice anddirection 
ofthe Rev. David Collie made rapid progress. 
In the course of 1826 he published several 
small tracts in Chinese, and in the yearfollow- 
ing he was appointed professor of Chinese in 
the Anglo-Chinese College of Malacca. From 
this time he tookan active part in missionary 
labours, preaching constantly and preparing 
tracts for publication. In 1829 Mrs. Kidd 
was obliged to return to England on account 
of'her health, and three years later attacks of 
epilepsy, to which he had become subject, 
compelled Kidd himself to adopt the same 
remedy. He had fully intended to return to 
Malacca, but the state of his health forbade 
him, and in 1833 he was appointed pastor of a 
church at Manningtree in Essex. In 1837 he 
was appointed professor of Chinese at Univer- 
sityCollege, London, for a term of five years. 
It was understood at the time of his nomina- 
tion that his appointment would be renewed 
at the end of that term, but the condition 
was disregarded, and it was while the matter 
was in debate that he died suddenly on 
12 June 1843, at his residence in Camden 
Town. Besides a number of small Chinese 
tracts, Kidd was the author of ‘ Critical 
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Notices of Dr. Robert Morrison’s Literary 
Labours’ in “<Memoir of Morrison,’ 1838, ii. 
1-87; an inaugural lecture at University 
College on the Chinese language, 1838; a 
catalogue of the Chinese library at the Royal 
Asiatic Society; and ‘China, or Illustrations 
of the Philosophy, Government, and Litera- 
ture of the Chinese,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 
[Evangelical Magazine, 1843, p. 585; Gent. 
Mag. 1843, pt. ii. p. 209; information kindly 
supplied by W. G. B. Page, esq., of Hull.] 
RuReD, 
KIDD, THOMAS (1770-1850), Greek 
scholar and schoolmaster, born in 1770, was 
the son of Thomas Kidd of Kidd, Yorkshire. 


After being educated at Giggleswick school | 
under Paley, he was entered as a sizar 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 14 Dec. 
1789, where he took the degrees of A.B. (as 
fifth junior optime) in 1794 and A.M. in 
1797.. He was for some time second master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, and in 1818 was 
appointed head-master of Lynn school; he 


next became master of Wymondham school, | 


and lastly of Norwich. Having taken holy 
orders, he was successively instituted to the 
rectory of St. James, Garlick Hythe, Lon- 
don, in 1802 ; to that of Croxton, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1813; to the vicarage of Eltisley, 
Cambridgeshire, in 1814; to that of Bed- 
ingham, Norfolk, in 1831; and, for a second 
time, to both the vicarage of Eltisley and the 
rectory of Croxton in 1835, 

At Cambridge Kidd became acquainted 
with Porson, who was considerably his senior, 
and his afleetion and reverence for him in- 
fluenced his whole life. 
genuine Greek scholar and steeped in Greek 
literature, he is chiefly remembered for 
editing the critical works of others. Thus 
he edited Ruhnken’s minor works, Dawes’s 
‘Miscellanea Critica,’ as well as the very 
valuable volume of Porson’s ‘ Tracts and 
Criticisms’” He took especial interest in 
eollecting lists of the works of several of the 
chief English and Dutch scholars. In his 


preface to ‘Opuscula Ruhnkeniana’ there | 


is a complete list of Tyrwhitt’s works, while 
his collation of Tyrwhitt’s smaller pieces 
is in the Dyce collection at South Kensing- 
ton Museum. In his review of Sluiter’s ‘ Lec- 
tiones Andocide®’ in the ‘British Critick’ 
for October 1805 he catalogues Valckenaer’s 
criticisms and classical editions. It was due 
to him that the collection of Bentley’s books, 
which had lain neglected at Lackingtons, 
was in 1807 rescued and obtained for the 
nation (Gent. Mag. November 1807, p. 1047). 
At one time he contemplated an edition of 
Homer, and a series of very elaborate eri- 
ticisms on the Grenville edition from his pen 


Though himself a 


will be found in the ‘Critical Review’ for 
1803 and 1804. He reviewed R.P. Knisht’s 
“Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet” 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for October- 
and November 1797, and Valpy’s ‘Greek 
Grammar’ in the “British Critick’ for June 
1806 ; contributed some ‘“cur® novissim®” 
of Bentley on Horace to the ‘ Museum Cri- 
ticum’ (i. 194), and wrote in the ‘Classical 
Journal,’ among other articles, ‘On the Quan- 
tity of a final short Vowel before se, &e. 
(1.71, 283), <Ionic Temple in Blenheim Gar- 
dens’ (ii. 521, 897), notices of Bishop Pear- 
son’s minor works in vols. vii. ix. xii. xiii. 
xvil.,and ‘Literary Coincidences’ in vols.xvii. 
and xxxvil, His English style is sometimes; 
confused, and always quaint. His “imper- 
' fect outline of the Life of R. P.,' was pre- 
fixed to Porson’s “Traits and Oriticisms.” 
Beloe, in his ‘ Sexagenarian’ (i. 138), in a 
short account full of errors, calls him “the 
modern Parson Adams.’ He married, in 
1801, Miss Smith of Hoxton Square. In 
1842 Lord Melbourne gave him a civil list 
‚ pension of 1007. A strong testimonial to 
his merits asa Greek scholar and to his gene- 
| ral character, from the pen of Dr. Parr, will 
be found in Barker’s ‘ Parriana,’ 1. 372. He 
‚ died 27 Aug. 1850, and is buried in Croxton 
‚ churchyard. 

His published works are: 1. “Opuscula 
Ruhnkeniana,’” London, 1807. 2.‘ Traets and 
Critieisms of the late R. Porson, Esq.,” Lon- 
don, 1815. 3. ‘Horatii Opera ad- exemplar 
recensionis Bentleian® plerumque emendata 
, et brevibus notis instructa,' Cambridge, 1817. 
4. “ Ricardi Dawesii Miscellanea Critica,” 
Cambridge, 1817; 2nd edit., 1827. 5.‘A Ser- 
' mon preached at the Visitation of the Arch- 

deacon of Norwich, May 10, 1831.’ Letters 
from him will be found in Parr’s “Correspond- 
‚ence” (Works, ed. Johnstone, viii. 215-19) 
and Porson’s “Correspondence ’ (Cambr. Ant. 
, Soc.), p. 113. 
| [Gent. Mag. 1850, pt. ii. p. 557; Foster’s 
| Index Eeel. 1800-40, p. 104.] H. R. L 


KIDD, WILLIAM (d. 1701), pirate, is 
| said to have been a native of Greenock, to 
| have settled in Boston, Massachusetts, to 
have commanded a trading vessel in the 
West Indies, and to have distinguished him- 
self in command'of a privateer during Wil- 
liam III’s war with France. In 1695, when 
‚the Earl of Bellomont was appointed gover- 
nor of Massachusetts Bay, with especial 
| instructions to suppress the piracy which in- 
| fested the coast, Robert Livingstone, a man 
‚of good repute in the colony, brought Kidd 
to the earl’s notice in London as a fit man 
for the work [see CooTE, RICHARD, BARL OF 








Kidd 
'Brrtomont]. Bellomont’s suggestion to the 
admiralty that Kidd should be appointed to 
the command of a small ship of war was 
Judged irregular, and it was determined to 
send him out in command of a privateer, 
with, in addition to the ordinary letter of 
marque, a special commission under the 
great seal empowering him to seize and bring 
in such pirates as he should meet with on 
the coast of America or elsewhere. Kidd 
and Livingstone undertook to pay one-fifth 
of the expenses; Bellomont paid the other 
four-fifths, in conjunction with Orford, then 
first lord of the admiralty, Somers, the lord 
chancellor, Romney, a secretary of state, and 
Shrewsbury, one of the lords justices. A 
vessel named the Adventure was accordingly 
fitted out, and sailed from Plymouth in May 
1696. After visiting New York, where she 
raised her complement of men to 155, the 
Adventure proceeded to Madagascar, then 
known as the haunt of pirates. In the course 
of 1698 and the beginning of 1699 com- 
plaints reached the government that Kidd, 
instead of capturing or destroying the pirates 
and preying on the king’s enemies, was him- 
self a very active pirate, seizing and plun- 
dering native ships belonging to friendly 
powers. Orders were sent out to Lord Bel- 
lomont to apprehend Kidd if he should re- 
turn to North America; and accordingly, 
when he returned to Boston in July 1699, 
he was thrown into gaol. He admitted that 
acts of piracy had been committed, but 
alleged that he at the time had been over- 
powered by a mutinous crew and imprisoned 
inthe cabin. Others of the ships taken were 
sailing under French passes, and were legal 
prizes, but the desertion of his men, who had 
Joined the pirates, had prevented his sending 
them in to be condemned. He affirmed, 
moreover, that the Adventure being no 
longer seaworthy had been destroyed, and 
Kidd and the few men who had remained 
loyal were (according to his own account) 
on their way home in the Queda Merchant, 
a richly laden ship of some 400 tons, which 
had a French pass and had been captured 
under French colours, when, touching at the 
island of Hispaniola, he heard that he had 
been proclaimed a pirate, and that a warrant 
was out for his apprehension. Leaving the 
Queda Merchant, he bought a small sloop, 
and came on to Boston to know the truth. 
Bellomont was anxious to learn where the 
Queda Merchant had been left; her cargo, 
he wrote to England, was, by the best com- 
putation he could make, worth about 70,0007. 
Kidd, however, declined to give any infor- 
mation, and the ship was apparently never 
found. Some small part of the treasure 
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was seized in the sloop; a portion that he 
had buried in Gardiner’s Island was not re- 
covered by the government; but, like the 
larger amount left in the ship, it was pro- 
bablyat the disposal of Kidd’s friends. Popu- 
lar traditions which recount its burial, and 
the failure of attempts to recover it, enor- 
mously exaggerate its value; even of the 
estimated 70,0002. the greater part was in 
perishable bale goods. In the spring of 1700 
Kidd and his companions were sent to Eng- 
land in the Advice frigate, and on their 
arrival on 8 April were taken in charge by 
the marshal of the admiralty, who also 
seized Kidd’s papers (Admiralty Minute, 
14 April 1700). The enemies of the govern- 
ment now charged the subscribers to the 
Adventure’s equipment with having fitted 
out a notorious pirate, and attempts were 
especially made to implicate Somers, who 
had not only subseribed, but had affixed the 
great seal to Kidd’s commission. The charge 
was formally preferred in the House of Com- 
mons, and was debated with all the viru- 
lence of faction, but was too evidently absurd 
to be aflirmed by a majority. In the follow- 
ing May, Kidd, with several of his crew, was 
put on his trial at the Old Bailey. He was 
charged with the murder of one Moore, the 
gunner of the Adventure, whom he had hit 
violently on the head with a bucket. His 
defence was that Moore was mutinous and 
insolent, and that he had knocked him down 
in a fit of passion; but the judge directed the 
Jury that it was done with malice prepense, 
and was therefore murder. He was further 
charged with piratically seizing and plun- 
dering six different ships. His defence was 
that the ships were sailing under French 
passes, and were legal prizes according to 
the terms of his commission. These passes, 
he said, he had preserved, but they had 
been taken from him, and Lord Bello- 
mont and the admiralty had refused to re- 
store them. No further inguiry was made 
for them by the court; he had no properly 
constituted legal adviser or counsel; the 
only witnesses against him were two of the 
Adventure’s men, who were: ‘accepted as 
king’s evidence. The judge summed up 
against him ; he was found guilty of murder 
and piracy, was with several of his com- 
panıons sentenced to death, and was duly 
hanged at Execution Dock on 23 May 1701. 
Whatever may have been Kidd’s crimes, it 
is clear that he had not a fair trial, and was 
found guilty on insuflieient evidence. Kidd’s 
effects to the value of 6,4722. 1s. were for- 
feited to the crown, and the money was given 
by Queen Anne to Greenwich Hospital in 
1705 (Lysons, Environs, iv. 448), 
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[Johnson’s General History of the Pirates; 
Macaulay’s History of England (Cab. ed.), viii. 
240-4. Macaulay’s account is more than usually 
inaceurate. Kidd was broucht to Lord Bello- 
mont’s notice in London, not in New York; and 
the whole story, as told in brilliant language 
with pieturesque detail, is very doubtful. The 
contemporary pamphlets, which give the com- 
monly accepted account, are: Articles of Agree- 
ment made this 10th day of October 1695 be- 
tween the Right Honourable Richard, Earl of 
Bellomont, on the one part, and Robert Levings- 
ton, Esq., and Capt. William Kid of the other 
part (printed 1701); The Arraignment, Trial, 
and Condemnation of Captain William Kidd for 
Murder and Piraey..... Perused by the Judges 
and Couneil (fol. 1701); A True Account of the 
Behaviour, Confession, and last Dying Speeches 
of Captain William Kidd and the rest of the 
Pirates... (1701); A Full Account of the Pro- 
ceedings in relation to Captain Kidd, in two 
Letters written by a Person of Quality to a 
kinsman of the Earl of Bellomont ... . (4to, 
1701). Lord Bellomont’s Offieial Correspondence 
in the Publie Record Ofüce (Colonial, Board of 
Trade, New England, vol. ix.) givesa full account 
of Kidd’s arrest ; one paper, 24 June 1699, is a 
letter from Kidd, apparently written and signed 
by himself. Cf. Admiralty Minutes, 8-15 April 
1700. Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia (ii. 212) 
is very inaccurate.] IR. I. 


KIDD,WILLIAM (1790?-1863), painter, 
born about 1790 in Edinburgh, was first ap- 
prenticed to a house-painter, but on the com- 
pletion of his term made his way to London 
to study painting. He was an enthusiastie 
admirer of the works of Alexander Carse 
‚[g. v.]and of Sir David Wilkie, and deter- 
mined to paint domestic scenes from Scottish 
life in their manner. He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1817, and at the 
British Institution in 1818, and was from 
that time a frequent contributor to both ex- 
hibitions, and also to the Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street. Kidd was very suc- 
cessful in depieting the pathos and humour 
of rustic life, and his pietures have main- 
tained their popularity. Many were en- 
graved, such as ‘The Poacher Detected,' by 
T. Lupton, the same picture as “Le Bracon- 
nier Pris, and another, ‘Le Baiser Surpris,’ in 
aquatint by P. Jazet at Paris; ‘Indulging,’ 
byJ. H. Watt; “The Poacher’s Snare, by 
J. Stewart, &e. In 1849 Kidd was eleeted 
an honorary member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Never able to manage his own 
affairs, Kidd fell at the end of his life into 
hopeless financial embarrassment, and was 
supported finally by his friends and a pen- 
sion from the Royal Academy. He died in 
London on Christmas eve, 1863. A picture 


by him, “Contemplating the Times,’ was lent 





to the Century of British Art Exhibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888-9 (No, 
29). 

[Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Graves’s Diet. 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Catalogue of Century 
of British Art Exhibition, Grosvenor Gallery, 
1888-9, ] L.C. 


KIDD, WILLIAM (1803-1867), natu- 
ralist, born in 1803, was apprenticed early 
in life to Baldwin, Craddock, & Joy, a firm 
of London booksellers. He afterwards en- 
tered business on his own account, and had 
shops successively in Chandos and Regent 
Streets. While at Chandos Street he pub- 
lished a ‘Guide; o Gravesend,’ ‘Popular 
Little Secrets,’and other short essays written. 
by himself. Between May and October 1835 
he published twenty-four numbers of a 
weekly ‘London Journal’ dealing with na- 


'tural history ; from 1852 to 1854 he brought 


out a similar monthly periodical called 
‘Kidd’s Own Journal,’ which was subse- 
quently reissued in five volumes, royal &vo, 
and during 1863-4 he issued ten numbers of 
‘Essays and Sketches’ on miscellaneous sub- 
jects. By that date he had sold his business, 
and devoted himself entirely to his favourite 
studies. He was alwaysan earnest student 
of nature, and he possessed an astonishing 
gift of endearing himself to anımals. In 
the later years of his life he resided in the 
New Road, Hammersmith, and set up a fine 
aviary, which was burnt down and never 
rebuilt. Kidd was an independent and ec- 
centrie thinker and talker on religious and 
social subjects, and delivered many lectures 
in various parts of the country on such sub- 
jeets as ‘Genial Gossip, ‘Fashion and its 
Vietims,’ “The Value of Little Things, and 
‘ Happiness made comparatively easy’ (Ziver- 
pool Mercury, 8 March 1856). He died at 
Hammersmith, 7 Jan. 1867. He was married 
and his wife survived him. 

Asa naturalist Kidd’s chief works were: 
‘The Canary,’ London, 1854; ‘The Aviary 
and its Occupants,’ two parts, 1856, and a 
number of small books on the goldfinch, the 
linnet, and other British songsters, which 
are still valuable. He also wrote an intro- 
duction to Westeott’s ‘ Autobiography of a 
Gossamer Spider,’ 1857, and, in conjunction 
with F. Buckland, several papers in ‘ Birds 
and Bird Life,’ 1863, besides contributing 
papers on birds and kindred subjects to the 
© Gardeners’ Chronicle’ and similar periodi- 
cals. A long series of tracts and essays 
which he published on very miscellaneous 
subjects are either weakly imitative of Leigh 
Hunt, or characterised only by ignorance 
and superficiality. The chief of these pam- 
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phlets are: 1. “The Heart’s Proper Element.’ 
2.‘The World and its Two Faces,’ 1854. 
3. ‘Honest Thoughts for Plain and Honest 
People.’ 4. ‘The Strange Spirits of the Day, 
or a Rap for the Rappers.’ 5. ‘ Friendly Ap- 
peals to the People’ (only two numbers pub- 
lished). 6. ‘Example, ıts Power for Good 
or Evil, 1855. 7. ‘The Charmed Ring.’ 
8. ‘Man, viewed with Reference tohis Words, 
his Deeds, and his Motives.’ 9. ‘Life, its 
Tints and its Shadows,’ 1856. 


[Gent. Mag. 1867, pt. i. p. 247; Athensum, 
12 Jan. 1867 ; Kidd’s Works.] M. G. W. 


KIDDER, RICHARD (1633-1703), bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, was born at East 
Grinstead in Sussex in 1633. His father 
belonged to the class of yeomen or lesser 
gentry. His mother was a woman of great 
piety, of puritan sympathies. He was edu- 
cated at a grammar school in the neigh- 
kourhood under the mastership of a Mr. 
Rayner Harman, of whom he speaks in the 
highest terms. He was sent to an apothe- 
cary at Sevenoaks to study medicine; but 
his friends raised a sum of money to send 
him to Cambridge, and in June 1649 he was 
admitted as a sizar at Emmanuel College. 
Samuel Cradock [q. v.], then a fellow of the 
college, directed his studies, encouraged him 
in a religious life, and helped him with money. 
He graduated B.A. in 1652, and in 1655 
was elected fellow of Emmanuel. In 1658 
he was ordained deacon and priest, in one 
day, by Dr. Brownrigg, the deprived bishop 
of Exeter. 'The ordination took place in a 
private house at Bury St. Edmunds. In 
1659 the vicarage of Stanground, Hunting- 
donshire, which was in the gift of his college, 
fell vacant, and Kidder was appointed to it. 
In 1662 he was ejected by the Bartholomew 
Act, because he ‘did not think fit to sub- 
scribe to what he never saw,’that is,of course, 
the amended Book of Common Prayer. He 
declares that he had ‘never taken the co- 
venant or engagement, was entirely satisfied 
in episcopacy, and with a liturgy; had no 
hand in the late confusions, and was so far 
from it that he lamented them, and was de- 
prived of his living only for not subseribing 
to a book that was not, as it ought to have 
been, laid before him.’ For a time he took 
chance duty in London and the country, but 
in 1664, having by that time “eonformed,’he 
was appointed by Arthur, earl of Essex, to 
the rectory of Raine (now spelt Rayne), near 
Braintree. He found the people ‘factious to 
the last degree,’and used to callthe ten years 
he spent among them “the lost part of his 
life” The great plague of London in 1665 
spread to Essex, and added to his troukles ; 
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and he also lost (not through the plague) 
three children there. In 1674 he was offered 
thelivingofSt.Helen’s inLondon by Sancroft, 
then dean of St. Paul’s, who had known him 
at Emmanuel College; but though he ofli- 
ciated there for a while, and was much 
pleased with the people, he would not be 
instituted on the terms of refusing the holy 
communion to those who would not kneel. 
He was appointed also in 1674 preacher atthe 
Rolls by Sir Harbottle Grimston [q. v.], the 
master, andin the same year was presented by 
the Merchant Taylors’Companyto therectory 
of St. Martin Outwich, the next parish to St. 
Helen’s. Soon afterwards he was also chosen 
to be a week-day lecturer at Blackfriars. In 
1680 he lost three children by the small-pox. 
He was now a popular preacher, and was - 
offered various preferments. In 1681 he was 
appointed to a prebend atNorwich bythelord 
chancellor, the Earl of Nottingham, and a 
few years later was twice chosen leeturer of 
Ipswich, but declined both times. In 1688 
his old friend Sancroft, now archbishop of 
Canterbury, offered him the living of Sund- 
ridge, Kent, and he was also recommended 
by Robert Nelson to Tillotson, then dean of 
St. Paul’s, for the living of Barnes, but he 
accepted neither preferment. 

In 1689, soon after the accession of William 
and Mary, he was made one of the royal chap- 
lains, without his knowledge, and was also 
appointed on theroyal commission to consider 
such alterations in the liturgy, &e., as might 
give satisfaction to the dissenters in connec- 
tion with the Comprehension Bill. He pre- 
pared a new version of the Psalms, but the 
commission had not time to examine it. In 
the same year, on the elevation of Dean Pa- 
trick to the see of Chichester, he was ap- 
pointed by the crown dean of Peterborough. 
and finally, through the instrumentality of 
Tillotson, now archbishop of Canterbury, was 
offered the bishoprie of Bath and Wells, of 
which Thomas Ken had been deprived. He 
says that he was very unwilling to accept 
the see, but after some days consented. He 
afterwardsthought thathehad not been wise; 
for “though he could not say that he had 
acted against his conscience, he did not con- 
sult his ease,’ and often repented. : He was 
consecrated at Bow Church .on 30 Aug. 1691, 
and ‘presently took up his residence at Wells.” 
‘Iam sure,’ he says, “no man- living could 
come into a place with a more hearty desire 
to do good than I did.’ But his position was 
most unfortunate, for the whole sympathies 
ofthe diocese were probably with his deprived 
predecessor, Ken. Ken himself greatly dis- 
liked the appointment, and spoke of Kidder 
as a ‘ latitudinarian traditor,’ a “ hireling,” 
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who, “instead of keeping his flock within the 
fold, encouraged them to stray,’ “a stranger 
ravaging his flock.” Kidder seems to have 
been continually in trouble with the cathe- 
dral chapter ; they refused to attend his or- 
dinations, thinking that he ordained noncon- 
formists without having properly ascertained 
that they had really become churchmen. The 
whole tone of his charges to the clergy, and 
also of his autobiography, shows his false 
position. Kidder and his wife were both 
killed in their bed in the palace at Wells by 
the falling of a stack of chimneys through the 
roof in the great storm of 26 Nov. 1703. 

Few men were more obnoxious to high 
churchmen than Kidder, but it is hardly fair 
to charge him, as he has been charged, with 
being a mere time-server. He refused many 
offers of preferment, including at least one 
bishopric, that of Peterborough ; and his lite- 
rary work, if nothing else, certainly pointed 
him out for advancement. A story is told, 
much to his credit, that in 1696-7 it was in- 
timated to him that he must go up to the 
House of Lords and vote for the attainder of 
Sir John Fenwick, and upon hisreplying that 
he must wait to know the merits of the case, 
he was asked, ‘ Don’t you know whose bread 
you are eating?’ To which he replied, ‘Ieat 
no man’s bread but poor Dr. Ken’s,’ and, to 
show his principles, went upand votedagainst. 
the bill. The story that he made the deprived 
bishop an allowance from the see is apo- 
ceryphal. 

Kidder was a most industrious and, in 
many respects, valuable writer. His first 
work of any importance was entitled ‘ Convi- 
vium Cceleste: a Plainand Familiar Discourse 
concerning the Lord’s Supper.’ It was pub- 
lished in 1674, but was a reprint of what he 
had preached to his recaleitrant parishioners 
at Raine some years before. In 1684 he 
published the first part of his ‘Demonstra- 
tion of the Messias.” Other parts were pub- 
lished at different times, and the whole was 
not completed until 1700. In 1693 he was 
appointed Boyle lecturer, and he inserted the 
substance of the lectures he then delivered in 
the ‘ Demonstration.’ It was intended in the 
first instance to promote the conversion of 
the Jews, and his knowledge of Hebrew and 
the oriental languages well qualified him for 
the task ; but it was also directed against 
the arguments of the deists. In 1684 he 
undertook the translation of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
works into Latin. In 1694 he published * A 
Commentary on the Five Books of Moses, 
with a Dissertation concerning the Author 
of the said Books, and a general Argument 
to each of them,’ 2 vols. This was part of 





London clergymen for the use of families. It 
was to have embraced the whole of the Old 
and New Testaments, but the scheme fell 
through because the attention of the writers 
was diverted to the Roman controversy. In 
1692 he published “A Charge to the Clergy 
of his Diocese at his Primary Visitation be- 
gun at Oxbridge June 2, 1692.” In 1698 ap- 
peared his ‘ Life of Anthony Horneck’Tq.v.] 
His last work was a posthumous one, ‘Criti- 
cal Remarks upon some Difficult Passages of 
Seripture, in a Letter to Sir Peter King,’ 
1719 and 1725. 

Kidder also published a vast number of 
sermons, tracts, and fugitive pieces. Of the 
sermons the first was entitled “The Young 
Man’s Duty; a Discourse showing the ne- 
cessity of seeking the Lord betimes,” &e., 
which was published as early as 1663, and 
became so popular that it reached a tenth 
edition in 1750 ; ‘The Christian Sufferer Sup- 
ported,’ 1680, a sermon preached. at Guild- 
hall Chapel on 16 July 1682; a funeral ser- 
mon on Mr. W. Allen, a London eitizen 
who wrote in defence of the church of Eng- 
land, on 17 Aug. 1686; another on Thomas 
Pakeman in 1691; one “On the Resurrec- 
tion,’1694 ; ‘Twelve Sermons preached upon 
several occasions,’ 1697; and “A Discourse 
concerning Sins of Infirmity and Wilful 
Sins,’ and another ‘Of Restitution,’ which 
were to be distributed among: the poor of his 
diocese, and were sent to the press a very 
short time before his death. His ‘Tracts 
against Popery ’ inclüde * A Second Dialogue 
between a new Catholic Convert and a Pro- 
testant, shewing why he cannot believe the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation ’ (1686); ‘An 
Examination of Bellarmine’s Thirteenth Note 
of the Church, Of the COonfession of Ad- 
versaries’ (1687); ‘The Judgment of Pri- 
vate Discretion in Matters of Religion De- 
fended’ (1687) (this was originally preached 
as a sermon at St. Paul’s, Üovent Garden, 
1686); “Texts which the Papists cite for 
proof of their Doctrine of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass examined’ (1686) ; ‘ Refleetions on 
a French Testament printed at Bordeaux in 
1686 ; pretended to be translated out of the 
Latin into French by the Divines of Louvain’ 
(1690). Among his tracts on other subjects 
were ‘Charity Directed, or the Way to give 
Alms to the greatest advantage, in a Letter 
to a Friend’ (1677); “A. Discourse of the 
Sacraments,’ with some heads of examina- 
tion and prayers (1684); ‘Help for Children’s 
understanding the Church Catechism’ (un- 
dated). He also collected a number of 
Hebrew proverbs, which were published in 
an appendix to Ray’s “Collection of Pro- 


a joint work which was to be executed by | verbs.” Some Latin letters passed between 
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him and Le Clere on the meaning of Genesis 
xxxvi. 31., Both Le Clere and Du Pin had 
a high opinion of Kidder’s powers. 
[Autobiography of Bishop Kidder, first pub- 
lished in Cassan’s Livesof the Bishops of Bath and 
Wells; Dean Plumptre’s and other biographies 
of Bishop Ken; Hunt’s Religious Thought in 
England; Kidder’s own writings.] J.H.O. 


KIDDERMINSTER, RICHARD, D.D. 
(d. 1531), abbot of Winchcombe. [See 
KEDERMYSTER.] 


KIDGELL, JOHN (A. 1766), divine, 
baptised on 28 April.1722 at St. Mary Wool- 
noth, London, was son of John Kidgell of 
St. Mary Woolchurch (Registers, ed. Brooke 
and Hallen, p. 100). He was admitted to 
Winchester in 1733 (KıRBY, Winchester 
Scholars, p. 238), matriculated at Oxford 
from Hertford College on 21 March 1740-1, 
graduated B.A. in 1744, and M.A. in 1747 
(Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, ii. 792), 
and was elected fellow. He was a man of 
some talent, but dissolute and dishonest. 
James Douglas, earl.of March and Ruglen 
(afterwards the well-known Duke of Queens- 
berry), appropriatelyappointed him his chap- 
lain. In 1756 he was assistant-preacher to 
the Bishop of Bangor, in December 1758 be- 
came rector of Woolverston, Suffolk ( Addit. 
MS. 19105, f. 250), and by 1761 was morning 
preacher at Berkeley Chapel, London. On 
14 May 1762 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Godstone, Surrey (MAnnIne and Bray, 
Surrey, ii. 337), and on 24 June following 
to that of Horne in the same county (tD. 
11.320-1). He habitually neglected his duty, 
and lived as a man about town, under the 
auspices of Lord March. Walpole deseribes 
him as a ‘dainty, priggish parson, much in 
vogue among the old ladies for his gossiping 
and quaint sermons’ (Reign of George III, 
i. 311). When in 1763. the government 
wanted a second copy of Wilkes’s ‘ Essay on 
Woman,’ Kidgell secured one of the proof- 
sheets, and bythe treachery of one of Wilkes’s 
printers succeeded by degrees in procuring 
the whole. This he handed to Lord March, 
who was in secret consultation with Lord 
Bute and Lord Sandwich. He then at- 
tempted to defend his conduct and replenish 
his purse by publishing ‘ A genuine and suc- 
cinet Narrative of a scandalous, obscene, and 
exceedingly profaneLibel,entitled‘“ An Essay 
on Woman,”’ &e., 4to, London, 1763, which 
completely blasted his reputation. An at- 
tempt on the part of Lord Sandwich to obtain 
for him the wealthy rectory of St. James, 
Westminster, failed (NıcHous, Ziterary Anec- 
dotes, ix. 659), and Kidgell, who was deeply 
in. debt, had to fly the country, and is said 





to have died in Flanders (BRAYLEY and 
BrITToN, Surrey, iv.148). In June 1766 the 
churchwarden of Horne instituted proceed- 
ings against him in the court of arches for 
non-residence, but the cause, as being “im- 
properly begun,’ was dismissed ‘for the pre-: 
sent’ (Ann. Reg. ix. 105). 

Kidgell was author of: 1. ‘The Card’ 
[anon. |, 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1755, a series 
oftales partlyin the epistolaryform. 2.‘ Ori- 
ginal Fables,’in English and French, 2 vols.: 
12mo, London, 1763. Both were printed for 
private circulation only. In the ‘Oxford 
Sausage’ (ed. 1764, pp. 119-24) are some 
amusing lines by him, entitled ‘Table Talk,’ 
which were written in 1745. 

[Kidgell’s Works; pamphlets in answer to 
his Narrative, 1763 ; Forster’s Charles Churchill, 
1855, p. 93 ; Gent. Mag. 1768, p. 613.] G. G. 


KIDLEY, WILLIAM ( . 1624), poet, 
was son of John Kidley of Dartmouth, De- 
vonshire, where he was born in 1606. In 
matriculating at Oxford he gave his name as 
Kidley, alias Pointer. He entered at Exeter 
College on 16 July 1625, and graduated B.A. 
12 Nov. 1627. He speaks, in a marginal 
note interpolated inthe work noticed below, 
of returning to the college after a twelve 
years’ absence, apparently in 1639. In 1624 
he composed in his leisure ‘A Poetical Rela- 
tion of the Voyage of S" Richard Hawkins 
[q. v.], Knight, unto Mare del Zur,’ and 
‘History of the year 1588, w*® other His- 
torical Passages of these Tymes (during the 
Raigne of the B. @. Elizabeth)” Hawkins’s 
account of his voyage to the South Sea 
had been published in 1622. Kidley’s poem, 
which is now among the manuscripts at the 
British Museum (Sloane Coll. 2024), and 


| has not been printed, is entitled ‘Kidley’s 


Hawkins” It was designed to be in eight 
books, but six only were completed. Kidley 
refers to other attempts made by him in verse, 
both at Oxford and at Dartmouth. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 367-74; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714.] T.B.S. 


KIFFIN or KIFFEN, WILLIAM 
(1616-1701), merchant and baptist minister, 
was born in London early in 1616. His 
family appears to have been of Welsh de- 
scent. Both his parents died of the plague 
which broke out in June 1625. His father 
left property which was invested by some 
relatives in their business; on their failure 
little was saved. Kiffin was apprenticed in 
1629 to John Lilburne (1618-1657) [gq. v.], 
then a brewer; he left Lilburne in 1631, and 
seems to have been apprenticed to a glover.: 
In that year he attended the sermons of many 
puritan divines, including John Davenport 
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[q. v.]and Lewis du Moulin [q. v.], but at- 
tached himself next year to John Goodwin 
[q.v.]theindependent. Hejoined a religious 
society of apprentices, and became (1634) 
a member of the separatist congregation 
gathered in Southwark by Henry Jacob 
(1563-1624) [g. v.], and then ministered to 
by John Lathrop [q. v.] Kiffin preached oc- 
casionally. In 1638, during the ministry of 
Henry Jessey [q. v.], he and others became 
baptists,and seceded to the partieular baptist 
church at Wapping, under John Spilsbury. 
Early in 1641 he was arrested at a South- 
wark conventicle and committed by Judge 
Mallet to the White Lion prison, bail being 
refused. Mallet was himself committed to 
the Tower in the following July, whereupon 
Kiffin obtained his release. On 17 Oct. 1642 
he was one of four baptist disputants encoun- 
tered at Southwark by Daniel Featley [q. v.] 

In 1643 Kiffin began business in woollen 
cloth on his own account with Holland. His 
success was encouraging, and he rapidly be- 
came rich. In 1647: he was parliamentary 
assessor of taxes for Middlesex. In 1649 he 
made good use of the five weeks’ grace before 
the coming into force of restrictions upon 
the import offoreign goods. In 1652, on the 
outbreak of the Dutch war, he gained money 
and privileges by furnishing requisites for the 
English fleet. Meanwhile he was pursuing 
his religious labours. His name heads in 
1644 the signatories to a confession of faith 
drawn up by seven churches ‘commonly (but 
uniustly)called anabaptists.’ Joshua Ricraft, 
a presbyterian merchant,attacked him (1645) 
as “the grand ringleader’ of the baptists. 
Thomas Edwards (1599-1647) [q. v.] assailed 
him in 1646 as a“mountebank,' and as adopt- 
ing the ‘atheistical’ practice of unction for 
the recovery of the sick (Gangrena, iüi. 19). 
Kiffin had offered in vain (15 Nov. 1644) to 
discuss matters publicly with Edwards in his 
church (St. Botolph’s, Aldgate). He joined 
Hanserd Knollys [gq. v.] in a publie disputa- 
tion (1646) at Trinity Church, Coventry, with 
John Bryan, D.D. [q. v.],and Obadiah Grew, 
D.D. [q. v.] In January 1649 parliament, 
in response to a petition from Ipswich, gave 
him liberty to preach in any part of Suffolk. 
He travelled in that county with Thomas 
Patience, or Patient, his assistant. He corre- 
sponded also (1653) with the baptist churches 
in Ireland and Wales. His settlement with 
the congregation, which, on 1 March 1687, 
opened a meeting-house in Meeting-house 
Yard, Devonshire Square, London, is usually 
dated in 1653, But as early.as 1643 Kiffin 
and Patience ministered to this congregation, 
which consisted: of 'seceders from Wapping 
praetising close communion. On12July 1655 














Kiffin was brought before John Dethick, the: 
lord mayor, for preaching that infant baptism 
was unlawful, a heresy visited with severe 
penalties under the “draconick ordinance’ of 
1648, The execution of the penalty seems to 
have been indefinitely postponed. A contem- 
porary pamphlet (“The Spirit of Persecution 
again Broke Loose,’ &e., 1655, 4to) contrasts 
this lenieney to baptists with the severity 
used towards John Biddle [q. v.] 

Between 1654 and 1659 Kiffin is spoken 
of as captain and lieutenant-colonel in the 
London militia. This may account for his 
arrest, and the seizure of arms at his house 
in Little Moorfields, shortly before the Re- 
storation, in 1660, by order of Monck, who 
was quartered near him. He was released 
by order of the common council, and the 
arms were restored to him. A more serious 
trouble befell him later inthe year. A forged 
letter, dated 21 Dec. 1660, and professing to 
come from Taunton, implicated him in an al-. 
leged plot, following the death of the Prin- 
cess.of Orange (24 Dec.) He wasarrested on 
29Dee.,and keptinthe guard-houseat White- 
hall, but released on 31 Dec. by Sir Robert 
Foster [q. v.], the chief justice, the date and 
other circumstances proving the letter a for- 
gery. On 7 Jan. 1661 Venner’s insurrection 
broke out. Kiffin at once headed a ‘protesta- 
tion’of London baptists, but nevertheless was 
arrested at his meeting-house and detained 
in prison for four days. 

About 1663 he gave evidence before a 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
before the privy council, against granting to 
the ‘Hamburg Company’ a monopoly of the 
woollen trade with Holland and Germany. 
His evidence is said to have permanently 
impressed Charles II in his favour, and to 
have gained him the goodwill of Olarendon. 
A year later he was arrested at the instance 
of George-Villiers, second duke of Bucking- 
ham [g. v.], on suspieion of being eoncerned 
in an anabaptist plot against the king’s life. 
He addressed a letter to Clarendon, and was 
at once released by the privy council, and 
though a prosecution was threatened nothing 
came of it. Ontwo occasions, in 1670 and 
1682, Kiffin, when prosecuted for conven- 
tiele-keeping, successfully pleaded technical 
flaws in the proceedings. On two other oc- 
casions (one in 1673) he obtained interviews 
with the king, securing the suppression of 
a libel against baptists, and the pardon of 
twelve Aylesbury baptists who had been 
sentenced to deathunder 35 Eliz.c.1. Crosby 
relates that Charles wanted a loan of 40,0007. 
from Kiffin, who made him a present of 
10,0002., and ‚said afterwards that he had 
thus saved .30,0002.. ‚In. 1675 ‚he took part 
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in a scheme for ministerial education among 
baptists; and in the following year went 
into Wiltshire, to aid in dealing with the 
Socinian tendencies of Thomas Collier [q. v.] 
In 1683 his house was searched on suspicion 
of his complieity with the Rye House plot; 
his son-in-law, Joseph Hayes, a banker, was 
tried for remitting money to Sir Thomas 
Armstrong [q. v.], and narrowly escaped with 
his life, “a jury of merchants’ (BURNET) re- 
fusing to convict him. "Treasonable letters 
were forwarded to Kiffin; he at once placed 
them in the hands of Judge Jeffreys.. Two 
of his grandsons, Benjamin and William 
Hewling, the former being just of age, were 
executed (Benjamin at Taunton on 30 Sept, 
"William at Lyme Regis on 12 Sept. 1685) 
for having joined the Monmouth rebellion. 
Kifin offered 3,0007. for their acquittal, but 
“ missed the right door,’ not having gone to 
Jeffreys. The latter is said to have remarked 
to William Hewling: ‘You have a grand- 
‚father who deserves to be hanged as richly 
as you’ (cf. MACAULAY, cap. v. popular edit. 
p- 316). Though his near relatives were thus 
involved, Kiffin himself was neither a plotter 
nor, in any active sense, a politieian. 
“ On the revocation (1685) of the ediet of 
Nantes, Kiffin maintained at his own ex- 
pense an exiled Huguenot family of rank. 
Both on constitutional and on anti-popish 
grounds he refused to avail himself of 
James Il’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science (April 1687), and did all in his power 
to keep his denomination from countenanceing 
it; nota single baptist congregation admitted 
the dispensing power, though prominent indi- 
vidual baptists did, e.g. Nehemiah Cox. In 
August 1687 James sent for Kiffin to court, 
and told him he had included his name asan 
alderman for the city of London in his new 
charter. Kiffin pleaded his age and retire- 
ment from business, and reminded the king 
of the death of his grandsons. ‘I shall find,’ 
said James, ‘a balsam for that sore’ Kiffin 
was put into the commission of the peace and 
the lieutenaney. He delayed four months 
before qualifying as alderman, and did so at 
length (27 Oct. 1687) because there was no 
limit to the fine which might have been im- 
posed on him. He gave 502. towards the 
lord mayor’s feast, but would not have done 
so had he known the papal nunecio (Cardinal 
Ferdinand Dada) was invited, For nearly 
a year he held office as alderman of Cheap 
ward, being succeeded on 21 Oct. 1688 by 
Sir Humphrey Edwin [g. v.] 

After the death of Patience (1666) he was 
assisted in his ministry by Daniel Dyke 
(1617-1688) [q. v.] and Richard Adams (d. 
1716). He resigned his charge in 1692. He 
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died on 29 Dec. 1701 in his eighty-sixth 
year, and was buried in Bunhill Fields; the 
inscription on his tomb is given in Stow’s 
‘ Survey, ed. Strype, 1720. His portrait was 
in 1808 in the possession of the Rev. Richard 
Frost of Dunmow, Essex, a descendant; an 
engraving isgivenin Wilson, and reproduced 
in Orme and Ivimey. He married late in 
1634 ; his wife, Hanna, died 6 Oct. 1682, aged 
66. His eldest son William died 31 Aug. 
1669, aged 20 ; his second son died at Venice, 
and was supposed to have been poisoned; 
Harry, another son, died on 8 Dec. 1698, 
aged44, His daughter Priscilla (4. 15 March 
1679) married Robert Liddel. 

Kiffin published: 1. “<A Glimpse of Sion’s 
Glory,’ &e., 1641, 4to. 2. “The Christian 
Man’s Trial,’ &e., 1641 (Ancus). 3. “Ob- 
servations on Hosea ii. 7, 8,’ &c., 1642 (i2.) 
4. “A Letter to Mr. Edwards,’ &e., 1644, 
12mo (dated 15Nov.) 5. ‘A Briefe Remon- 
strance of the... Grounds of... Ana- 
baptists for their Separation,’ &e., 1645, 4to 
(answered by Ricraft in “A Looking-glass 
for the Anabaptists,’ &e., 1645, 4to). 6. “A 
Declaration concerningthe Publicke Dispute,” 
&e., 1645, 4to (by Kiffin, Hanserd Knollys 
[q. v.], and Benjamin Cox [q.v.]) 7. “Wal- 
wyn’s Wiles,’ &c., 1649 (2d.) 8. *A Letter 
to the Lord Mayor, by Lieut.-Col. Kiffin,’ 
&e., 1659, fol. 9. “A Sober Discourse of 
Right to Church Communion,’ &e., 1681, 
12mo (against open communion, in reply to 
Bunyan). He wrote prefaces to an edition 
of Samuel How’s “The Suffcieney of the 
Spirits Teaching,’ &e., 1640, 4to, and to 
‘ The Quakers Appeal Answered,’ &e., 1674, 
Svo; and edited, with a continuation, the 
‘Life of Hanserd Knollys,’ 1692, 8vo. He 
spelt his name Kiffen and (later) Kiffin, 
which is the form given in the 1677 direc- 
tory ; Featley calls him Oufin. 

[Kiffin wrote his autobiography to 1693; the 
manuscript was used by Wilson, Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1808, i. 400 sq.,and edited 
by Orme as Remarkable Passages in the Life of 
William Kiffin, 1823; it is also incorporated in 
Ivimey’s Life of Kiffin, 1833. See also Discourse 
between Captain Kiffin and Dr. Chamberlain, 
1654 ; the Life and Approaching Death of Wil- 
liam Kiffin, 1659 (an abusive pamphlet); Burnet’s 
Own Time, 1724, i. 599 sq.; English Presby- 
terian Eloquence, 1720, p. 141; Pike’s Ancient 
Meeting Houses, 1870, p. 689; Crosby’s Hist. of 
English Baptists, 1738-40, i. 215 sq.,üi. 180 sq., 
iii. 4sq.; Traets on Liberty of Conscience, 1846, 
p- 315; Records of Broadmead, Bristol, 1847, 
pp- xeil, 123, 149, 359; Confessions of Faith (the 
last three Hanserd Knollys Soe.), 1854, pp. 17, 
23, 26, 310, 326; Macaulay’s History ; London 
Directory of 1677, 1878 ; Angus’s Early Baptist 

A.G. 
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Kilburn 
KILBURN, WILLIAM (1745-1818), 


artist and calico-printer, born in Capel Street, 
Dublin, in 1745, was only son of Samuel 
Kilburn, architeet, of Dublin, and Sarah 
Johnston his wife. He showed an early 
taste for drawing, and was apprenticed to 
John Lisson, an English calico-printer at 
Leixlip, near Dublin, but devoted much of 
his spare time to drawing and engraving. 
The family was in embarrassed circumstances 
at the father’s death, and Kilburn came to 
London, where he obtained a good sale for 
his calico designs. He also became acquainted 
with William Curtis [q. v.] the botanist, and 
executedtheexquisite plates of flowers, drawn 
and engraved from nature, for Ourtis’s ‘Flora 
Londinensis.’” He was able to return to Ire- 
land and fetch his mother and sister, settling 
with them in Page’s Walk, Bermondsey. 
Soon afterwards he accepted the manage- 
ment of Newton’s calico-printing factory at 
Wallington, Surrey; after seven years he 
purchased the business. The beauty of his 
designs established him as one of the most 
eminent calico-printers in Europe, and he ac- 
quired great wealth. He induced Edmund 
Burke to introduce a bill into parliament to 
secure to calico-printers the copyright of 
original designs. He died at Wallington on 
23 Dec. 1818, in his seventy-third year. Kil- 
burn married the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Brown, an East India director, by whom he 
left a large family. 


[Gent. Mag. 1818, cii. 222; Webb’s Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography.] L=C, 


KILBURNE, RICHARD (1605-1678), 
Kentish topographer, born in 1605, was the 
fifth and youngest son of Isack Kilburne of 
London, by Mary,daughter of Thomas Olarke 
of Saffron Walden, Essex ( Visitation af Lon- 
don, 1633-5, Harl. Soe. ii. 31; KILBOURNE, 
Family of Külbourn, pedigrees facing p. 8). 
He was baptised, 6 Oct. 1605, at St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw (Registers, ed. Brooke and 
Hallen,p. 314). He entered Staple Inn, be- 
came an eminent solicitor in chancery, and 
was five times prineipal of his inn. By 1631 
he had entered into possession of Fowlers, 
an estate in the parish of Hawkhurst, Kent, 
which he greatly improved. Asa J.P. for the 
county he was deputed for three or four 





years during the commonwealth to celebrate | p 


weddings at Hawkhurst without sacredrites, 
but married only two couples (Arch@ologia 
.Cantiana, ix. 263). In 1650 he appears as 
steward of the manors of Brede and Bodiam, 
Sussex. In 1657 he published as an epitome 
of a larger work ‘A. Brief Survey of the 
County of Kent, viz. the names of the 
parishes in the same; in what bailiwick . .. 
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and division... every of the'säid Parishes 
iS ...; the day on which aky Market or 
Faire is kept therein ; the ancient ngm&s ofthe 
Parish Churches, &e.’ (oblong quart9) , it is 
exceedingly rare, Two years later Kılburne 
issued his promised ‘larger survey”entitled!A _ 





Topographie, or Survey oftheCounty of Kent, - 
with . .. historicall,and other matters touch- >! 


ingthe same, &c.4to, London, 1659,t0 which 
his portrait by T. Cross is afixed. Although 
mostly ameagre gazetteer, the book contains 
much curious information about Kilburne’s 
own parish of Hawkhurst (ef. id. v. 59). 
Kilburne was also author of ‘Choice Presi- 
dents upon all Acts of Parliament relating 
to the office and duty of a Justice of Peace 
. .. as also a more usefull method of making 
up Court-Rolls than hath been hitherto 
known or published in print,’ of which a 
third edition, “very much enlarged,’ was 
‘made publick by G. F. of Gray’s Inn, Esq., 
in 1685, 12mo, London. An eighth edition 
appeared in 1715. 

Kilburne died on 15 Nov. 1678, aged 74, 
and was buried in the north chancel of Hawk- 
hurst Church, where there is a flat stone to 
his memory (HAsTED, Kent, fol. ed. iii. 71). 
Hemarried, first, Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Davy of Beckley, Sussex, by whom he 
had six sons and three daughters, and se- 
condly, in 1656, Sarah, daughter of James 
Short, and apparently widow of one Birchett, 
who brought him no issue (cf. Kilburne’s 
will registered in P. ©. C.6, King). A por- 
trait of Kilburne was engraved by Üook 
(Evans, Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 1. 195). 
A few of Kilburne’s letters, preserved among 
the Frewen MSS. at Brickwall, Northiam, 
Sussex, have been printed in ‘ Sussex Archxo- 
logieal Collections’ (xvi. 302-4). 

[J. R. Smith’s Bibl. Cantiana, p. 4; Sussex 
Arch. Coll. ii. 167, ix. 295 ; Granger’s Biog. Hist. 
of England, 2nd edit. iii. 118; Marvin’s Legal 
Bibliography. ] G.G. 


KILBYE, RICHARD (1561 ?-1620), 
biblical scholar, born of humble parentage 
at Ratcliffe on the Wreak, Leicestershire, 
about 1561, matrieulated at Oxford from Lin- 
coln College on 20 Dec. 1577, and was elected 
fellow on 18 Jan. 1577-8 (Oxf. Univ. Reg., 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 75, pt. iii. 
.77). He was admitted B.A. on 9 Dec. 
1578, M.A. in 1582, B.D. and D.D. in 1596 
(id. vol. ii. pt.i.pp. 139,198, 263). On 10 Dee. 
1590 he was elected reetor of Lincoln Col- 
lege (Le Nxve, Fastı, ed. Hardy, iii. 557), 
and became prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral 
on 28 Sept. 1601 (id. ii. 188). In 1610 he 
was appointed regius professor of Hebrew 
(ib. iii. 514). He died on 7 Nov. 1620, and 


«,Mished a funeral sermon on Thomas Holland 
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was buried-in’the college chiancel of All 
Saints’ Chafch, Oxford. By his will he gave 
to th& parish a double-gilt chalice and 508. 
to buy‘a silver-gilt paten. Both utensils 
are still in use in the church. 

.“ .Kilbye, who was an able preacher, pub- 


“ (ad. 1612) [q.v.), 4to, Oxford, 1613. He was 
one of the translators of the Bible appointed 
by James I in 1604, and took part in the 
version of the prophetical books. He wrote 
also Latin commentaries on ‘Exodus,’ part ii. 
of which came into the possession of William 
Gilbert, fellow of Lincoln, and prepared a 
continuation of John Mercer’s commentary 
on ‘Genesis’ (1598), but was not allowed to 
print it. 

[Wood’s Athen& Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 287.] 
RG 


KILDARE, EArRısor. [See FiTzrHoMAs, 
JoHN, d. 1316, first EARL; FITZGERALD, 
THoMAs, d. 1328, second EARL; FITZGERALD, 
Mavrıcz, 1318-1390, fourth EARL; Fırz- 
GERALD, THOMAS, d. 1477, seventh EARL; 
FITZ6ERALD, GERALD, d. 1513, eishth EARL; 
FITZ6ERALD, GERALD, 1487-1534, ninth 
EARL ; FITZ6ERALD, THomAs, 1513-1537, 
tenth EARL; FITZ6ERALD, GERALD, 1525- 
1585, eleventh FARrr.] 


KILDELITH, ROBERT (@. 1273), chan- 
cellor of Scotland. [See KELDELETH. ] 


KILHAM, ALEXANDER (1762-1798), 
founder of the “ methodist new connexion,’ 
was born of methodist parents at Epworth, 
Lincolnshire, on 10 July 1762. Asa lad of 
eighteen he worked at Owston Ferry, Lin- 
colnshire. Returning to Epworth he joined 
the Methodist Society, during a local revival 
of methodism, and began to preach in his 
twenty-first year, his first sermon being at 
Luddington, Lincolnshire. In 1783he was en- 
gaged, as travelling companion. and assistant 
in preaching, by Robert Oarr Brackenbury of 
Raithby Hall, Lincolnshire, a gentleman of 
fortune indelicate health, and one of Wesley’s 
followers. Kilham travelled with Bracken- 
bury in Lincolnshire,and accompanied him to 
Jersey, where Brackenbury conducted a mis- 
sion, In June 1784 they returned to England. 
Brackenbury was admitted on the regular 
list of itinerant preachers at the conference 
in July. Kilham, on the advice of William 
Duffton, had applied (6 June 1784), and he 
was regularly admitted at the conference in 
July of the following year. He was employed 
in the Grimsby eireuit, where he eneountered 
opposition from his patron’s brother, Edward 
Brackenbury, vicar of Skendleby, Lincoln- 
shire. To secure his position he registered 





himself under the Toleration Act. His’ ap- 
pointments for the next few years were in 
Yorkshire. 

On Wesley’s death (2 March 1791) Kil- 
ham, though under thirty, at once became 
an energetic leader of the party opposed to 
the restrietion, in the interests of the esta- 
blished church, of methodist operations. In 
May 1791 the Hull eircular, oflicially issued 
by that cireuit, advised methodists not to 
rank themselves as dissenters, but to meet 
only out of church hours, and to receive the 
Lord’s Supper only in the parish churches. 
Kilham prepared a reply (anonymous), which 
was adopted by the Newcastle-on-Tyne cir- 
euit. He repudiated Wesley’s personal dic- 
tation, on scriptural grounds, and argued 
that methodists were de facto dissenters, and 
their preachers qualified to administer all 
Christian ordinances. The conference at 
Manchester in July passed over Thomas 
Coke, D.C.L. [q. v.], the conservative leader, 
and elected as president William Thompson, 
a moderate man. Kilham was appointed to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was ordained 
by Joseph Cownley. The latter had been 
ordained by Wesley himself. The preachers 
in this circuit began (January 1792) to 
administer the Lord’s Supper. An angry 
controversy ensued, to which Kilham con- 
tributed a printed ‘ Address.” He was sum- 
moned to the1792conference, held inLondon, 
and censured for his pamphlet by a large 
majority, Coke even moving his expulsion. 
The conference transferred him to Aberdeen, 
where he was stationed for three years. The 
conference of 1793 conceded the right of 
preachers to administer the Lord’s Supper 
under certain restricetions. 

In 1794 Kilham wrote, but did not publish, 
a pamphlet, signed ‘Martin Luther,’ de- 
nouneing the hierarchical scheme drawn up 
at a private meeting in Lichfield [see Cokr, 
THomas, D.C.L.], and was especially severe 
on Alexander Mather, whom Wesley had 
ordained in 1788 as a ‘superintendent.’ The 
1794 conference was marked by fierce de- 
bates; an address on the sacrament question 
presented by Kilham was ordered to be torn 
up bythe president. The resolutions actually 
arrived at went too far in their concessions 
to suit the conservative leaders, and a stormy 
agitation was raised throughout the body. 
Kilham published a pamphlet, signed ‘ Aquila 
and Priscilla,’ going over the whole ground 
of controversy. Shortly before the confer- 
ence met in Manchester in 1795.he issued 
his ‘Martin Luther’ pamphlet. During the 
meeting ofthe conference he printed another 
in Manchester, signed “Paul andSilas,’ vindi- 


‘cating the progressive nature of Wesley’s 
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prineiples of organisation. The conference 
adopted a ‘plan of pacification,’ which Kil- 
ham thought had “an appearance of du- 
plieity.’” He wished to remain in Scotland, 
but the conference appointed him to Aln- 
wick, Northumberland. Here he printed a 
new pamphlet, “The Progress of Liberty,’ 
pleading for the recognition of popular rights 
in the organisation of methodism. For this 
he was arraigned before successive distriet 
meetings, but decision was referred to the con- 
ference. Kilham meanwhile issued several 
fresh pamphlets, including an ‘Appeal’ to 
his eireuit (24 May 1796). 

The conference of 1796, held in London, 
at once proceeded to try Kilham on charges 
founded on his various publications, which 
certainly contained an undue proportion of 
invective. Such expressions as ‘persecuting 
Neros,’ applied to methodist leaders, he was 
prepared to explain, but not to withdraw. 
On the other hand, his agitation was viewed, 
absurdly enough, as inspired by the political 
principles of Thomas Paine. After three 
days’ trial he was condemned by a unani- 
mous vote, and solemnly ‘expelled from the 
connexion, all the preachers (about one 
hundred and fifty) standing up, and each one 
attesting the justice of the proceeding by 
signing a paper which was placed on the 
communion-table. Efforts were made to in- 
duce Kilham to express penitence and apply 
for restoration. Six days after his expulsion 
he wrote to the president asking whether the 
sentence removed him from the society, and 
whether he could retain a place among the 
‘local’as distinetfrom the itinerant preachers. 
The reply was an offer to confer with him on 
condition that his letter might betaken asan 
acknowledgment of fault. He made a con- 
ciliatory response, and met a delegation from 
eonference. Negotiation was at an end as 
soon as he was informed that he must bind 
himself by the ‘plan of pacification.’ j 

Kilham spent the next few months in 
visiting his sympathisers in the north of 
England. In October, acting on the sug- 
gestion of Moir of Aberdeen, he began a 
monthly magazine, “The Methodist Monitor.’ 
The first step towards a separation from the 
main body of methodism was taken at Leeds, 
where Ebenezer Chapel, purchased from the 
baptists, was opened by Kilham on 5 May 
1797. In July the conference met at Leeds. 
Kilham had been appointed a lay delegate, 


but did not present himself. The conference 


definitely decided against the admission of 


tati ither to its own meet- | 
eine me | Spurr, respectable tradespeople of Sheffield. 


ing or to distriet meetings, or to form ‘a 
second house of legislature” On 9 Aug. 


Kilham, with three preachers who had with- | 





drawn from the conference, met a number of 
laymen in Ebenezer Chapel, and formed a 
‘new methodist connexion,’ Kilham becom- 
ing the secretary. The total number who 
Joined the new society was about five thou- 
sand. Kilham was now stationed at Sheflield. 
In January 1798 his magazine appeared as 
the ‘Methodist New Connexion Magazine. 
The organisation of the new body was com- 
pleted at its conference held in Sheffield at 
Whitsuntide 1798, when Kilham was re- 
moved to Nottingham. 

Late in 1798 he undertook a journey with 
a view to extending his connection in Wales. 
He returned to Nottingham at the end of No- 
vember, completely exhausted, yet struggled 
on with some of his engagements. He died 
at Nottingham on 20 Dec. 1798, at the early 
age of thirty-six.. He was buried in Hockley 
Chapel (now primitive methodist), Notting- 
ham. A marble monument to his memory 
was removed (before 1838) to Parliament 
Street Chapel, Nottingham. His portrait, 
engraved by W.Collard from a likeness taken 
in 1797, is prefixed to his ‘Life,’ 1838. An 
earlier engraving, from a drawing taken after 
death, is less satisfactory. He married, first, 
at Easter 1788, Sarah Grey of Pickering, 
North Riding of Yorkshire (d. 1797), by 
whom he had, besides children who died in 
infaney, a daughter Sarah, who became Mrs. 
Biller; secondly, on 12 April 1798, Hannah, 
daughter of Peter Spurr of Sheffield, by whom 
he had a posthumous daughter, who died in 
infaney. His widow, Hannah Kilham, who 
became a quakeress, is separately noticed. 

Kilham’s publications haye only a deno- 
minational interest. Had he lived it is notim- 
probable that he might have brought his new 
connexion (now numbering over thirty thou- 
sand members) into reunion with the main 
body. The subsequent course of methodism 
may be taken as vindicating his cause. He 
injured it by an occasional virulence of asper- 
sion that was not in harmony with his general 
character. 

[Life of Mr. Alexander Kilham [1799], an 
autobiography with additions; Life, 1838, based 
on original materials furnished by his widow 
and daughter; Townsend’s Alexander Kilham 
[1889]; Myles’s Chronological Hist. of Metho- 
dists [1799] ; Tyerman’s Life and Times of John 
Wesley, 1871, iii. 408, 504.] A.G.: 


KILHAM, Mrs. HANNAH (1774- 
1832), missionary and student of African 
languages, born at Sheffield on 12 Aug. 1774, 
was seventh child of Peter and Hannah 


Although brought up as a member of the 
established church, she was permitted to 
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attend Wesley’s early morning services, and 
at the age of twenty joined the Wesleyans. 
Her mother’s death when she was twelve 
(1786) placed her at. the head of the house- 
hold, which consisted of her father and five 
brothers. Two years after her father died, 
and she was sent to a boarding-school at 
Chesterfield, where she made more rapid 
progress than her master approved. On 
12 April 1798 she became the second wife 
of Alexander Kilham [q.v.], founder of the 
‘ methodist new connexion,’ who died at Not- 
tingham eight months later (20 Dee. 1798). 
Mrs. Kilham thereupon opened a day-school 
in Nottingham, spending the vacations at Ep- 
worth, her husband’s early home. There she 
became acquainted with the quakers, and in 
1802 joined their society. She returned to 
Sheffield, and though still teaching, busied 


nated a Society for the Bettering of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, which proved a model for 
many others. 

In 1817 Mrs. Kilham commenced to study 

the best means of redueing the unwritten 
' languages of Africa to print, so that the na- 
tives might be instructed in Christianity, 
and produced an elementary grammar for 
the children in missionary schools at Sierra 
Leone. From two native African sailors 
who were being educated at Tottenham Mrs. 
Kilham acquired a good knowledge of the 
Jaloof and Mandingo languages, and in 1820 
printed anonymously ‘First Lessons in Ja- 
loof.’ 

In October 1823, under the auspices of the 
Friends’ committee ‘for promoting African 
instruction,’ she sailed with three of their 
missionaries and the two native sailors for 
St. Mary’s, in the Gambia. Here she at once 


understood in Jaloof to the natives on the 
coast. She taught also at Sierra Leone, and 
in July 1824, after thoroughly reconnoitring 
the fields of labour, she returned to England 
to report to the committee of Friends. On 
her arrival she at once proceeded to Ireland, 
and spent several months at work under the 
‘ British and Irish Ladies’ Society ’ for relief 
of the famine. On 11 Nov. 1827 she once 
more started for Sierra Leone, taking with her 
a number of ‘African School Tracts’ ( London, 
1827),which shehad published intheinteryal. 
Shevisited Free Town and the villagesround, 
and in little more than two months put into 
writing the numerals and leading words in 
twenty-fivelanguages. The stateof herhealth 
soon compelled her to return home again, 
but on 17 Oct. 1830 she set out on her third 
and last voyage to Free Town, Having ob- 
tained permission from the governor to take 


I 
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charge of all children rescued from slave- 
ships, Mrs. Kilham, with the aidof a matron, 
founded a large school at Charlotte, a moun- 
tain village near Bathurst, and spent the 
rainy season there with her pupils. Shethen 
proceeded to Liberia (the Free State), visited 
the schools in Monrovia, and arranged for 
sending the children of the most influential 
natives to England to be trained. About 
23 Feb. 1832 she sailed for Sierra Leone. 
The vessel was struck by lightning, and put 
back to Liberia. Mrs. Kilham never re- 
covered from the shock, and died three days 
afterwards, at sea, on 31 March 1832. There 
is a silhouette portrait of her in the Friends’ 
picture gallery at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate Street. 

Besides the works above mentioned Mrs. 


ı Kilham was the author of several smaller 
herself in philanthropie work. She origi- 


educational books: ‘Scripture Selections,’ 
London, 1817; “Lessons on Language,’ 1818; 
‘Family Maxims,’ 1818; ‘First Lessons in 
Spelling,’ 1818; ‘Report on a Recent Visit 
to Africa,’ 1827 ; “ The Claims of West Africa 
to Christian Instruction,’ 1830, &e. Her 
step-daughter, Mrs. Sarah Biller of St. Peters- 


burg, edited her memoirs and diaries in 1837, 


[Life of Alexander Kilham, Nottingham, 
1799 ; Memoir of Mrs. H. Kilham, by her step- 
daughter, S. Biller, London, 1837: a Sketch of 
H. Kilham by Mrs. C.L. Balfour, London, 1854: 
Letters of H. K., reprinted from the Friends’ 
Magazine, London, 1831 ; Smith’s Catalogue. 

GZENS, 


KILIAN, Samt (d. 697), apostle of 
Franeonia. [See Cırran.] 


KILKENNY, WILLIAM pr 


(d. 1256), 
bishop of Ely and keeper of the 


seal, was 


‚ possibly a member of the Durham family of 
started a school, and made herself readily 


Kilkenny, but wasno doubt of Irish descent 
(SURTEES, Hist. Durham, ii. 229 es 
Dunelm. Seript. Tres, pp. Ixxii, Ixxiv, Ixxv, 
Surtees Soc.) He is first mentioned as one 
of the royal clerks in 1235, when he was sent 
by Henry III on a mission to the emperor 
Frederic (SHIRLEY, Royal and Historical 
Letters, i. 463,475). Some time previously 
to 1248 he was made archdeacon of Coventry; 
he also held the prebend of Consumpta per 
Mare at St. Paul’s, London (Le Nevs, Fasti, 
1. 568 ; ii. 379). In 1251the abbey of Tewkes- 


‚bury had to provide him with a benefice 


worth forty marks (Ann. Mon. i. 147 ‚ Rolls 
Ser.) Between Michaelmas 1249 and Fe- 
bruary 1252 he attests the accounts of Peter 
Chaceporc, one of the keepers of the ward- 
robe. In 1250 Kilkenny and Peter de Rivallis 
were temporarily entrusted withthe seal (Rot. 
Claus.34 Hen.III,m. 15). Shortlyafterwards 
Kilkenny received the sole charge, according 


Kilkerran 
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to Matthew Paris in the same year (1250) 
(iv. 130), but certainly before May 1253, 
when it was entrusted temporarily to Peter 
Chacepore and John de Lexington, ‘ because 
William de Kilkenny was ill’ (Rot. Fin. 37 
Hen. IIL,m.9). Kilkenny was again in sole 
possession in the following July (MApox, 
Esxchequer, i. 69). Matthew Paris speaks of 
him in 1254 as a clerk and special councillor 
of the king, who was then honourably dis- 
charging the duties of chancellor (v. 464). 
At Michaelmas of this year Kilkenny was 
chosen bishop of Ely, and the royal assent 
was given to his election on 25 Dec. He 
thereupon resigned the seal on 5 Jan. 1255, 
and on 15 Aug. was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Boniface at Belley in Savoy ; the per- 
formance of the ceremony abroad is said to 
have angered the bishops and the. canons of 
Canterbury (id. v. 464, 485, 508; LE Nxve, 
i. 329). Kilkenny made peace with the abbot 
of Ramsey respecting the boundaries of the 
abbey and the episcopal property in the fens 
(Marr. Parıs, v. 570), and gave the monks 
the churches of Melbourn and Swaffham. In 
June 1256 Kilkenny was appointed to go 
on a mission to the king of Castile, and seems 
to have departed next month (Federa, i. 343, 
Record ed.) He died at Surgho in Spain on 
22 Sept., and was buried there, but his heart 
was brought back to be interred in his own 
cathedral (MArr. PArıs,v.588). By his will 
Kilkenny left his church a cope,and two hun- 
dred marks for two chaplains to pray for his 
soul (WHARTON, Anglia Saera, i. 636). He 
was also a benefactor of the hospital of St. 
John the Evangelist at Cambridge (Mur- 
LINGER, Hist. Univ. Cambr. p. 233). 

Matthew ‘Paris calls Kilkenny ‘cancel- 
larius,’ bıt Foss says that he had only found 
two instances in which he is called by that 
title, both in 37 Hen. III, 1253-4 (Federa, 
i. 238; Abbrev. Plaeit. p. 133); while in the 
quittance granted to him at the close of his 
service he is described as ‘“Custos sigilli 
nostri in Anglia’ (MADvox, Eircheguer, i. 71). 

t therefore seems probable that he was 

simply keeper, and not chancellor. Matthew 
Paris describes him as ‘a truly modest, 
faithful, and well-read man, skilled in the 
canon and civil law, handsome in person, and 
eloquent and prudent’ (v. 130,464). It. does 
not appear whether or no he was a relative 
of the lawyer, Odo de Kilkenny, who was 
concerned in the riot at Oxford in 1238 (id. 
iii. 483-4). 

[Matthew Paris (Rolls Ser.) ; Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii. 375-7 ; authorities le ei 


KILKERRAN, Lorp (1688-1759), Seot- 
tish judge. [See Feraussox, Sır James. ] 





KILLEN, JOHN (a. 1803), Irish rebel, 
keptan eating-house at the corner of Thomas 
Street, Dublin. Killen was arrested for parti- 
eipation. in Emmet’s movement of 23 July 
1803. Histrial commenced on 7 Sept. before 
Mr. Baron Daly. Two informers, Michael 
Mahaffey and John Ryan, pedlars by trade, 
swore that on the night of 23 July they were 
metbyanarmedmob, ofwhom Killen wasone, 
and were forced to take pikes in their hands 
and join the insurreetion. They also testified 
to a.definite act of cold-blooded murder com- 
mitted by Killen himself. On the other side, 
however, numerous witnesses, among them 
James Crosbie, an army pensioner, swore posi- 
tively that on the commencement of the 
outbreak, at nine o’clock in the evening of 
23 July, Killen had locked his door, and had 
not onlynot gone out himself, but hadtriedto 
prevent others from doing'so. Heand several 
of the witnesses, in fact, had, it was stated, 
remained in the cellar at Thomas Street till 
the morning of 24 July. James Smith, Kil- 
len’s landlord, moreover testified to his cha- 
racter for loyalty. The evidence in Killen’s 
favour was ably summarised and commented 
on by Curran, who defended him. The judge, 
however, summed up against the prisoner, 
and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 
A careful reading of the whole case points to 
the conclusion that this decision was entirely 
unjust. Killen protested bitterly from the 
dock against the verdict, but no reprieve was 
granted. He was executed on 10 Sept. 1803. 


[Hibernian Magazine for 1803; Killen’s Trial, 
in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxviii.] i 
(Er I Me 


KILLEN, THOMAS YOUNG (1826- 
1886), Irish presbyterian divine, son of Ed- 
ward Killen, a merchant in Ballymena, co. 
Antrim, was born at Ballymena on 30 Oct. 
1826. His boyhood was spent at Glen- 
wherry, to which his father removed in 1832. 
He was principally taught by.a private tutor, 
and in 1842 entered the old Belfast College, 
where he took several prizes. At the close 
of his fifth session he was sent by the mission 
board of the general assembly as a missionary 
to Camlin, co. Rosconimon, where he la- 
boured for two years. On 19 May 1848 he 
was licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Carrickfergus, and on 25 Sept. 1850 was. or- 
dained by the presbytery of Letterkenny 
as minister of rd Ramelton, co. Donegal, 
where his pastorate proved very successful. 
In 1857 he received a call from the congre- 
gation of Ballykelly, co. Londonderry, and 
was installed there on 31 March. He took 
a leading part in the Ulster revival of 1859. 
In 1862 he became one of the ministers of 
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Belfast, being installed on 26 Feb. as the 
first minister of the new Duncairn Church, 
which prospered so much under his care that 
it was twice enlarged. He rose to be one of 
the foremost ecclesiastics of the Irish general 
assembly, of which in 1882 he was elected 
moderator. In 1883 the degree of D.D. was 
conferred on him by the presbyterian theo- 
logical faculty (Ireland). He died suddenly 
on 21 Oct. 1886, leaving a widow and seven 
children. 

He was author of ‘A Sacramental Oate- 
chism’ (Belfast, 1874), which ran through 
several editions,and was republished in Ame- 
rica. For four years he edited a monthly 
magazine, the‘Evangelical Witness,’and on 
the establishment ofthe‘ Witness’newspaper 
in Belfast he wrote much in its columns. He 
also published several sermons and tracts. 


[Personal knowledge. ] TH. 


KILLIGREW, ANNE (1660-1685), 
poetess and painter, daughter of Dr. Henry 
Killigrew [q. v.], master of the Savoy, was 
born in 1660 in St. Martin’s Lane, Lon- 
don, shortly before the Restoration, and was 
christened privately, asthe oflices of the com- 
mon prayer were not then publiely allowed. 
Her father was chaplain tothe Duke of York, 
and in due course she became maid of honour 
to Mary of Modena, duchess of York ; but in 
her twenty-fiftk (or twenty-sixth ?) year she 
was attacked by small-pox, and in June 1685 
she died in her father’s rooms in the eloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. She was buried 
15 June 1685 in the chancel of St. John the 
Baptist’s Chapel in the Savoy (entry in re- 
gister, communicated by the late Rev. Henry 
White). According to the copy of the in- 
scription upon her monument, and given in 
her poems of 1686, since destroyed by fire, 
she died on 16 June. 

In 1686 a quarto volume, ‘Poems by Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew,’ was published. To the 
hundred pages of verses there was prefixed 
a mezzotintengravingoftheauthorby Becket, 
after a painting by herself, and by way of in- 
troduction there was Dryden’s ode ‘To the 
pious memory of the accomplished young 
lady, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, excellent in the 
two sister arts of Poesy and Painting.’ John- 
son considered this ode to be the noblest in 
our language—a judgment then bold and 
now scarcely intelligible. Her own verses 
are forgotten, but she seems to have been a 
woman of sincere piety and much charm of 
character. Dryden alludes to paintings of 
James II and his queen by Anne Killigrew, 
and to pictures of country scenery. Three 
of her paintings are mentioned in her poems, 
and six others were sold in her brother Ad- 





miral Killigrew’s collection in 1727. Besides 
Becket’s engraving of Anne Killigrew, an 
engraving was made by Chambers from her 
own painting for Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of 
Painting;’andthereisascarce mezzotint from 
the same painting .by Blosteling. Lowndes 
mentions large-paper (folio) copies of Anne 
Killigrew’s ‘ Poems,’ with a portrait different 
from that in the ordinary copies. 


[Ballard’s Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, 1742, pp. 337-45; Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 623; Loftie's Memorials of 
the Savoy, 1878, pp. 199-206; Cibber's Lives 
of the Poets, ji. 224-6; Granger's Biog. Hist. 
1775, vol. iv. class x. p. 129; Boase and Court- 
ney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, 1874, i. 286; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 1849, ii, 456, 
457; Miss E. C. Clayton’s English Female Ar- 
tists, pp. 59-70.] G.-A. A. 


KILLIGREW, CATHERINE or KA- 
THERINE, Lapy (1530 ?-1583), a learned 
lady, wife of Sir Henry Killigrew [q. v.], was 
the fourth daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
knt. [q. v.], of Giddy Hall, Essex, by Alice, 
daughter of Sir William Waldegrave, knt., 
of Suffolk (Visitation af Essex, Harl. Soc. 
Publ., xiii. 39). Her elder sister was wife 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon [q. v.] She is said to 
have been proficient in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. She married Sir Henry Killigrew on 
4 Nov. 1565. Sir John Harington, in the 
notes to book xxxvii. of his translation of 
‘Orlando Furioso,’ has preserved some Latin 
lines in which she asked her sister Mildred, 
wife of Cecil, lord Burghley, to use her influ- 
ence to get her husband excused from going 
onanembassyto France. Theverses were re- 
printed in Fuller’s “ Worthies.’ On 21 Dec. 
1583 she gave birth toa still-born child, and 
on 27 Dec. she died. She was buried in the 
ehurch of St. Thomas the Apostle, London, 
It was burnt down during the great fire, but 
Stow, in his ‘ Survey,’ has preserved the four 
Latin inscriptions on her monument, inelud- 
ing one by herself and one by Andrew Mel- 
ville (1545-1622) [q. v.] 

[Sir John Harington’s Notes to Orlando 
Furioso; Fuller’s Worthies; Ballard’s Memoirs 
of Learned Ladies; Stow’s London; Harl. Soc, 
Registers, vol. vi.; Archzolog. xriii. 100.] 

TSEU HE 


KILLIGREW, CHARLES (1655-1725), 
master of the revels, born at Maestricht on 
29 Dec. 1655, was son of Thomas Killigrew 
the elder [q. v.], by his second wife, Char- 
lotte, daughter of John de Hesse of Hol- 
land (BoAsz, Collectanea Cornubiensia, s. v.) 
He was gentleman of the privy chamber to 
Charles II, 1670, James II, 1685, and Wil- 
lıam and Mary, 1689, master of.the revels 
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in 1680, patentee of Drury Lane Theatre in 
1682, and commissioner of prizes in 1707. 


He lived at Somerset House, London, and | 


Thornham Hall, Suffolk. His varied ac- 
quirements won him the friendship of Dryden 
(ef. Dedication of Juvenal, 1693, p. xxiü), 
Humphrey Prideaux, and others. He was 
buried in the Savoy on 8 Jan. 1724-5, leaving 
by his wife Jemima, niece of Richard Boken- 
ham, mercer, of London, two sons, Charles 
(d. 1756) and Guilford (will registered in 
P.C.C.13, Romney). His library was sold 
in December following. 


[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.; Mal- 
colm’s Anecdotes, pp. 427, 431; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 204, 219; Gent. Mag. 1833, 
i. 27; Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, pp. 16, 
39; Moneys for Secret Services (Camd. Soe.), 
p. 34; Academy, 25 April 1874, p. 458; Fitz- 
gerald’s Hist. of the Stage; Cal. State Papers, 
Treas. Ser.; Addit. MSS. 12201, 20726 ff. 16, 
37, 28227 f. 32; Chester’'s London Marriage 
Licences (Foster), col. 792.] G:G@. 


KILLIGREW, Sır HENRY (@. 1603), 


‚diplomatist and ambassador, was the fourth 
son of John Killigrew of Arwenack, of an 
old Cornish family, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter of James Trewenard of Trewenard 
(pedigree in VIvIAn’s Visitationsof Cornwall, 
p: 268). He was probably educated at Cam- 
bridge, but there is no definite information 
on the point. On 18 Feb. 1552-3 he was re- 
turned member of parliament for Launces- 
ton (Members of the Parliament of England, 
pt. i. p. 378). He assisted Sir Peter Carew 
gq.v. in escaping to the continent in January 
1553-4, and during the remainder of Mary’s 
reign appears to have been in exile. He 
was at Paris in July 1556, when he was de- 
seribed by the English authorities as a rebel 
(Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1553-8, p. 238). 
Sir James Melville states that ‘ Harry Killy- 
grew, an Englis gentilman, my auld friend,’ 


held his horse while he got his wound dressed | 


after his escape from St. Quentin (Memoirs, 
p-. 35). Killigrew was recalled to England 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and she em- 
ployed him on various diplomatie missions, 
including one to Germany in connection with 
negotiations for a defensive league. In July 


1559 he went for a short time to assist | 


Throckmorton in France. In June 1566 he 
was sent on a mission from Elizabeth to the 
Queen of Scots, for the ‘declaration of sundry 
things necessary to bereformed betweenthem 
for the preservation of their amity ’ (Instruc- 
tions to Henry Killigrew, Cal. State Papers, 
Scott. Ser. i. 235). He returned in the follow- 
ing July, and after the murder of Darnley 
was again sent to Scotland with a special 
message to the Queen of Scots, which he 








delivered to her “in a dark chamber’ (ib. p. 
243). On 20 April 1572 he was elected 
M.P. for Truro. In September 1572 he was 


‚agam sent to Scotland, in connection with 


the negotiations for the surrender of the 
Queen of Scots to the protestant lords. 
They came to nothing, but Killigrew ulti- 


‚mately succeeded in persuading Rlizabeth 


to send an English force to assist in the 


‚siege of the castle of Edinburgh He re- 
ı mained in Scotland till the castle fell, and 


in numerous letters to Burghley minutely 
described the siege, and the negotiations con- 
nected with its surrender (?b. Scott. Ser. and 
For. Ser.) Subsequently he was employed 
in similar diplomatie missions in Scotland, 
Germany, France, and the Low Countries. 
While in attendance on the Earl of Essex 
in France he was knighted on 22 Nov. 1591. 
He died in the spring of 1602-3, his will 
being proved on 16 April. 

Lloyd eulogises Killigrew in his‘ Worthies? 
for his learning and his artistie accomplish- 
ments. He states that, while a good mu- 


'sician, he was specially skilled as a painter, 


being “a Dürer for proportion; a Goltzius 
for a boldtouch, variety of posture, a curious 
and true shadow; an Angelo for his happy 
fancy, and an Holbein for oyl works,’ but no 
authenticated work of his brush is known. 
Killigrew gave 1402. to Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge, for the purchase of St. Nicholas 
, Hostel, the materials of which were applied 


to the construction of the lodge for Dr. Lau- 


'rence Chaderton [q. v.), the first master. His 


London residence was in Lothbury. 

On 4 Nov. 1565 Killigrew married in the 
church of'St. Peter-le-Poor, London, Oathe- 
rine, fourth daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke 
[see KILLIGREW, CATHERINE|. She died in 
1583, and on 7 Nov. 1590 he was married 
in the same church to Ja@el de Peigne, a 
Frenchwoman. She was naturalised in June 
1601 (id. Dom. Ser. 1601-3, p. 50), and on 
19 April 1617 she married George Down- 
ham [q. v.], bishop of Derry (BoAsz, Collect. 
Cornubiensia, p. 454). By his first wife 
Killigrew had four daughters: Anne, mar- 
ried first to Sir Henry Neville, and secondly 
to George Carleton [q. v. ], bishop of Chiches- 
ter ; Elizabeth, married first to Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, knt., secondly to Sir Thomas Rey- 
nell, knt., and thirdly to Sir Thomas Lower, 
knt.; Mary, to Sir Reginald Mohun; and 
Dorothy, to Sir Edwin Seymöur. By his 
second wife he had a daughter, Jane, and 
two sons, Joseph and Henry, the former of 
whom, only ten years of age at his father’s 
death, succeeded to the estates. 

[A Remembrance of Henry Kyllegrew’s Jour- 
nyes in her Majesty’s service, and by command- 
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ment from Lorde Treasurer, from the last yeare 
of Queene Marye, is printed in Leonard Howard’s 
Collection of Letters, pp. 184-8, from the British 
Museum Lansd. MS. 106. There are numerous 
diplomatic letters by him in the British Museum, 
the Record Office, and elsewhere, the majority 
of which have now been calendared in the State 
Papers series. For the facts of his life see 
Vivian’s Visitationsof Cornwall, 1887, pp. 268-9; 
Boase’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis and Collec- 
tanea Oornubiensia; Parochial History of Corn- 
wall, i. 397-400 ; Wootton’s Baronetage ; Peck’s 
Desiderata; David Lloyd’s Worthies;; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs ; Cooper’s Athen® Cantabr. 
il. 345-9, 553.] TECH: 


KILLIGREW, HENRY, D.D. (1613- 
1700), divine, the fifth son of Sir Robert 
Killigrew [q. v.], by Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Woodhouse of Kimberley, Norfolk, 
was born at the manor of Hanworth, near 
Hampton Court, on 11 Feb. 1612-13. He 
was educated under Thomas Farnaby [q. v.) 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, as a com- 
‚moner in 1628, and soon afterwards became 
a student. Two years later he contributed 
Latin verses to a volume, ‘ Britannie Na- 
talis’ published at the university. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 5 July 1632, and became 
one of the quadragesimal eollectors. On 
4 July 1638 he wascreatedM.A. On13 March 
‚1638 a play called ‘The Conspiracy’ was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall (ARBER, Tran- 
script of the Registers, iv. 385). It was sur- 
reptitiously published in quarto form from an 
imperfect transcript from the original copy, 
which, with its author, was then in Italy. 
It was to be performed before the king on 
occasion of the marriage of the eldest son of 
the fourth Earl Pembroke to the daughter 
of the first Duke of Buckingham, and it was 
afterwards acted at the Blackfriars Theatre. 
In 1653 Killigrew published a eorreeted ver- 
sion of the play, in folio, with a fresh title, 
‘ Pallantus and Eudora.’ The preface states 


that Ben Jonson had praised it; while, ac- 
cording to Langbaine, Lord Falkland de- 
fended it against some crities by saying that 
the author was only seventeen (really twenty- | 
one) when he put language suited for a man | 


ofthirty into themouth ofa lad of seventeen. 
The play shows some skill fora youthful au- 


‚thor. Sir Charles Sedley’s ‘ Tyrant King of 


Orete’ was an adaptation from Killigrew’s 
play. 
Upon the outbreak of the eivil war ın 


1642 Killigrew became chaplain to the king’s | 


army, and in November he was created D.D. 
at Oxford. Immediately afterwards he was 
appointed chaplain to James, duke of York, 
and at the Restoration in 1660 was made al. 
moner to the Duke of York, superintendent 


| ofthe affairs of his chapel, prebendary of the 
twelfth stall at Westminster, and rector of 
Wheathamsted in Hertfordshire. Killigrew 
resigned the rectory in 1673 in favour of Dr. 
John Lambe, husband of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, who died on 28 Oct. 1701, in her fifty- 
first year. Killigrew had a salary of 1007. a 
year aschaplain and almoner to the Duke of 
York (Hist. MS. Comm. 8th Rep. pt. i. p. 
278), and in 1663 he was appointed master of 
the Savoy, in succession to Sheldon. Killi- 
grew's sıister, Lady Shannon, was one of 
Charles II’s mistresses. 

According to some writers the final ruin 
of the Savoy Hospital was the result of Killi- 
grew’s improvidence and greed. A bill was 
passed in 1697 abolishingitsprivileges of sanc- 
tuary. The hospital was leased out in tene- 
ments, and the master appropriated the pro- 
fits; among theleases granted was one ( 1699) 
to Henry Killigrew, the patentee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, for his lodgingsin the Savoy, at 
arent of 12. a year for forty years. Killigrew 
and other masters granted licenses of mar- 
riage. Each of the four chaplains had 267. a 
year, and when Killigrew died all of them 
were holding pluralities. Among them was 
his son-in-Jaw, Dr.. Lambe (appointed in 
1677). In 1702 the chaplains were deprived 
of oflice, and the hospital dissolved. The 
chaplains pointed out that about 1674 
Charles II had taken for other uses parts of 
the hospital allotted to themaster and poorer 
persons in the hospital. Killigrew, after 
vainly trying to get them back, compensated 
some of the sufferers by pensions and doles, 
He had also spent money on the chapel of 
the hospital and Henry VIVs Chapel: at 
Westminster. Killigrew gave 502. towards 
the completion of the "building of Christ 
Church, Oxford, finished in 1665 (Wooz, 
Antiquities, &e., 1786, iii. 448). Hediedon 
14 March 1699-1700 (LuTTRELL, Brief Rela- 
tion of State Affairs, 1857). Killigrew’s 
wife, Judith, was buried at the Savoy on 
2 Feb. 1682-3. His daughter Anne and 
sons Henry and James are noticed sepa- 
rately. 

Killigrew published: 1. “Sermons [22] 
preached ... at Whitehall ... . and.. .at 
the Chappell at St. James,’ London, 1685. 
2. *Twenty-five Sermons preached before 
the King, London, 1695; published by 
Bishop Patrick (Lowxpes, Bibl. Manual), 
and some separate sermons. He contributed 
Latin verses to the Oxford collections: “Bri- 
tannise Natalis,’ 1630; “<Musarum Oxonien- 
sium pro Rege suo Soteria,’ 1633 ; ‘Musarum 
ı Oxoniensium Charisteria pro Serenissima Re- 
gina Maria,’ 1638; “IfporeAeıa Anglo-Batava,’ 
1641. A poem by Killigrew is among the 
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En MSS., -Bodleian Library, No, 13, 
NE 
[Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubien- 


sis, 1874, i. 290-1, iii. 1256; Genest’s History | 


of the English Stage, 1832, x. 109, 150; Wood’s 
Fasti. Oxonienses, 1815, i. 465, 506; Wood's 
Athens Oxonienses, 1820, iv. 621-3; Walker’s 
Numbers and Sufferings of the Clergy of the 
Church of England, 1714, pt.ii. p. 290; Malcolm’s 
Londinium Redivivum, 1803, iii. 400, 408, 412- 
413, 420; Rev. W. J. Loftie’s Memorials of the 
Savoy, 1878, pp. 152-3, 156-8, 209; Lang- 
baine’s Dramatick Poets, 1698, p. 82; Clutter- 
buck’s Hertfordshire, 1815, i. 517-19; Pepys’s 
Diary, 22 Nov. 1663; Le Neve’s Knights, Harl. 
Soc. Publ. viii. 39.] G.A.A. 


KILLIGREW, HENRY (a. 1712), ad- 
miral, son of Henry Killigrew, D.D. [q.v.], 
and brother of James Killigrew [q. v.], was 
made, after some service as a volunteer, lieu- 
tenant of the Cambridge in 1666; from her 


he was moved to the Sapphire, and in 1668 


to the Constant Warwick. In January 1672- 
1673 he was made captain of the Forester, 
from which he was moved to the Bonadven- 
ture, and afterwards to the Monck, one of 
the ships with Prince Rupert through the 
summer of 1673. After the peace he was 
continuously employed in the Mediterranean, 
on the African coast, where he successively 
commanded the Swan prize in 1674, the Har- 
wich and the Henrietta in 1675, the Bristol 
and the Royal Oak in 1676, and the Mary 
in 1678-9, returning to England in her in 
June 1679. In 1680 he commanded the 
Leopard and the Foresight; in 1683-4 he 
was captain of the Montagu in the expedition 
to Tangier under Lord Dartmouth, and of 
the Mordaunt in 1684-5 for a voyage to the 
Gambia. In 1686 he went out to the Medi- 
terranean in the Dragon as commodore of a 
small squadron for the suppression of piracy. 
A detailed account of this voyage, with a 
description of the several places visited, was 
written by G. Wood, Killigrew’s clerk in 
the Dragon, and formerly in the Royal Oak 
and Mary (Addit. MS. 19306). However 
interesting, the commission was uneventful, 
with theexception ofa running fight on 8 Dec. 
1687 with a Sallee cruiser, which shot away 
the Dragon’s fore and main topmasts,and thus 
escaped. In the course of the action Killi- 
grew was severely wounded by the bursting 
of agun. He returned to England in May 
1689, was promoted to be vice-admiral.of the 
blue, and during the summer had his flag in 
the Kentin the Ohannel. In December he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of a powerful 
squadron, which in the following March sailed 
for the Mediterranean to oppose the passage 
of the Toulon fleet to Brest. On 9 May 1690 





he was refitting at Cadiz after a stormy pas- 
sage, when he learned that Chäteau-Renault 
was at sea, with ten ships of the line. On 
the 10th Killigrew, having been joined by 
some of his ships from Gibraltar, was able to 


| pursue with fifteen ; but they were foul,and 


sailed badly, and Ohäteau-Renault, having 
waited to ascertain their force, easily sailed 


away from them [cf. HERBERT, ARTHUR, 


EARL OF ToORRINGToN]. By the next morning 
the French squadron was hull down from the 
English van, which itself was hull down from 
the rear; and Killigrew, judging further 
pursuit useless, returned to Cadiz, whence, 
after arranging for the several services in 
the Mediterranean, he sailed home. Bad 
weather still opposed him. He was thirty- 
five days on the passage to Plymouth, and 
when he arrived the battle of Beachy Head 
had been fought, and the French for the time 
were masters of the Channel. On the super- 
session of the Earl of Torrington, Killigrew, 
Sir Richard Haddock [gq. v.], and Sir John 
Ashby [q.v.] were appointed joint comman- 
ders-in-chief till December, when they were 
superseded by Admiral Edward Russell 
(afterwards Earl of Orford) [q. v.], Killigrew 
remaining with him as admiral of the blue 
squadron. In 1692 he had no command, but 
in 1693 was again one of the joint admirals, 
with Sir Clowdisley Shovell |q.v.] and Sir 
Ralph Delavall [q. v.] On 15 April 1698 he- 
was appointed also a lord commissioner of the 
admiralty. After the disaster which befell 
the Smyrna fleet in June 1693 [see RookE, 
Sır Grorer], Killigrew, together with De- 
lavall, was dismissed from the command, It 
was said, and by many believed, that they 
were both in the interest of King James, 
and that the loss was due to treachery on 
their part (BURNET, Hist. of his own Time, 
Oxford ed., iv. 180). It is possible that Kil- 
ligrew’s sympathies were, theoretically, with 
the banished king; but there was no reason 
to suspeet him of giving them a practical 
form, and though deprived of his command, 
he remained at the admiralty till May 169. 
In 1702 he pointed out, ina memorial to the 
crown, that, although discharged from the 
command of the fleet on 6 Nov. 1693, he had 
not received any pay or allowance till 1699, 
when hehad been granted half-pay as admiral 
of the blue from 1 Oct. 1697. His prayer 
that he might be allowed full pay from 1693 
to 1697, and that his presentallowance might 
be increased to full pay as admiral of the 
blue, was refused, the report on the petition 
further stating that, as war had been again 
declared, he could not receive half-pay or 
any other allowance except by special grant 
from her majesty. He was accordingly given 
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a pension of 7002. a year (Home Ofice Re- 
eords, Admiralty, vol.xi.), rather more than 
half-pay. He died at his seat near St. Albans 
on 9 Nov. 1712. 


[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. i. 338; commission 
lists and other documents in Publie Record 
Ofäce ; Burchett’s Transactions at Sea ; Lediard’s 
Naval History; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. i. 291, iii. 1256.] IK. 


KILLIGREW, JAMES (a. 1695), cap- 
tain in the navy, son of Henry Killigrew, 
D.D. [q. v.], and brother of Admiral Henry 
Killigrew [q. v.], was appointed lieutenant 
of the Portsmouth on 5 Sept. 1688. On 
11 April 1690 he was promoted to be captain 
of the Sapphire, was employed in her cruis- 
ing in the Channel, and in July 1691 cap- 
tured a large French privateer. In 1692 he 
commanded the York, in 1693 the Crown, 
from which he was moved into the Plymouth 
of 60 guns, and sent with Admiral Russell 
to the Mediterranean. In January 1694-5 
he was cruising to the southward of Sardinia 
in command of a detached squadron of five 
ships, when, on the 18th, they sighted two 
French men-of-war, the Content of 60, and 
the Trident of 52 guns. In the chase the 
Plymouth, being far ahead of her consorts, 
elosed with and engaged the enemy. She 
was much over-matched, and suffered se- 
verely. Killigrew and many of his men 
were killed. But the French ships had been 
delayed tillthe other English ships came up, 
and, being unable to escape, were both cap- | 
tured. They were taken into Messina, and 
were afterwards added to the English navy. 
The question was afterwards raised by his 
brother, the admiral, whether his estate was 
not entitled to share in the prize-money, and | 
evidence was adduced to the effect that the 
two French ships were disabled and virtu- 
ally beaten by the Plymouth’s fire. Rus- 
sell, who was commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean at the time, presided over the 
admiralty, and he decided that as Killigrew 
was killed early in the action, and the Ply- 
mouth was beaten off by the French ships, 
the prize-money was payable only to the 
captains of the Carlisle, Falmouth, and Ad- 
venture, which actually took them. Al- 
though presumably in accordance with the 
regulations of the day, such an award now 
appears unjust. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. ii. 327 ; Home Office 
Records (Admiralty), vol. iv. 16 July, 31 Aug. 
1696.] J.K.L. 


KILLIGREW, Sır ROBERT (1579- 
1633), courtier, grandson of John Killigrew 
of Arwennack, Cornwall, and son of Sır 





WIELIAM KILLIGREW, by Margaret, daughter 


of Thomas Saunders of Uxbridge, Middlesex, 
was born in London, probably in 1579. His’ 
father, though always in debt, kept up a large 
house in Lothbury, London, and held the post 
of groom of the privy chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, by whom he was granted the right 
to farm the profits of the seals of the queen’s 

bench and common pleas. This privilege was, 

in spite of numerous protests, confirmed to 

him by the queen in 1577 (see Burghley 
Papers, Lansdowne MSS. 25 and 83). In 
return for his perquisite Killigrew supported 

the court interest in parliament, where he re-, 
presented Helston in 1572, Penryn in 1584, 

and the county of Cornwall in 1597. He was 

knighted by James I at Theobalds on 7 May 

1603, and represented Liskeard in the par- 

liament of 1604. Appointed chamberlain of 

the exchequer for 1605-6, Sir William Killi- 

grew sat once more for Penryn in 1614, and 

died in Lothbury on 23 Nov. 1622 (P. C. C. 

Savile, p. 96). 

As ‘Robert Killegrew of Hampshire’ he 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
29 Jan. 1590-1, aged 11. In 1601 he was 
returned to parliament for St. Mawes, Corn- 
wall. Knighted by James I at Hanworth 
on 23 July 1603, he sat for Newport in the: 
parliament of the following year, and was 
sitting for Helston in May 1614, when during 
the debate on “undertaking’ he “offered to 
pluck Sir Roger Owen off his chair,’ or at 
any rate “laid hands on him, used an unkind 


| countenance to him, and sharp words.’ His 
ı sequestration was demanded, but on the in- 


tercession of Sir Edward Montagu, and con- 
sidering the circumstance that “his father, 
brother, and uncle, all in the house do con- 
demn the fact,’ he was allowed to acknow- 
ledge his error at the bar ( Commons’ Journals, 


1.483). Killigrew represented Newportagain 


in 1621, Penryn in 1623, Cornwall in 1625, 
Tregony in 1626, and Bodmin in 1628. The 
family interest in Cornish boroughs must 
have been very strong, since in 1614, while 
his father was still alive, and other members 
of the family held Cornish seats, Sir Robert 
gave a seat at Helston to Sir James White- 
locke (Ziber Famelieus, p. 41; ef. Court- 
NRY, Parl. Representation of Cornwall, p. 18)7 

In the middle of May 1613 Killigrew, who 
had just emerged from the Fleet prison— 
the cause of his confinement is unknown— 
paid a visit to Sir Walter Raleigh in the 
Tower. On leaving Raleigh he was hailed 
from a window by another prisoner, Sir 
Thomas Overbury. ° Killigrew had been on 
friendly terms with Overbury, and stood for 
some minutes in private conversation with 
him. For this offence- he was on 19 May 
committed once more to the Fleet (Win-: 
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W00D, Memorials, 111. 455), but his detention 
was a short one, as on 7 July 1613 he was 
appointed captain or keeper of Pendennis 
Castle for life (State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1611- 
1613, p. 242). That he permitted Killisrew 
to converse with Overbury was one of the 
charges brought against Sir William Waad, 
lieutenant of the Tower, previous to his dis- 
imissal in June 1613. But Killigrew was 
more intimately concerned with the mystery 
in which Overbury’s death was involved. 
He had obtained a great reputation among 
the courtiers as a concoctor of drugs and 
cordials, and as a man of general scientific 
attainments (see a letter of histo Sir Dudley 
Carleton on a perspective glass ; 5. 1618-19). 
According to a statement made by Killigrew 
at the investigation regarding Overbury’s 
last days (3 Oct. 1615) Somerset hadin May 


1613 sent to him on three separate occasions | 


for one of his white powders. Thefirst ofthese 


powders was avowedly for Overbury, and | 


was to be forwarded, he was told, in answer 
to the prisoner’s own request for an emetic 
(see GARDINER, History, 11. 182). Somerset 
alleged that it was one of Killigrew’s powders 
that had such bad effects on Overbury on 
the night of 3 June 1613. But it came out 
in the evidence that these effects were attri- 
butable to a fourth powder, and Killigrew 
solemnly aflirmed that Somerset had from 
him but three, all of which were quite harm- 
less, and similar to those he was in the habit 
of dispensing (Amos, The Great Oyer of 
Poisoning, pp. 106-7, 144). On Somerset’s 
downfall Killigrew found a friend in Buck- 
ingham, who wrote on his behalf to Bacon 
in 1619 about a suit for certain concealed 
lands. He lost favour by a duel which he 
had with Captain Burton on 7 Jan. 1618, but 
recovered it sufficiently to be appointed pro- 
thonotary of chancery for life on 31 Oet. 
1618. In 1619 he was granted some lands 
in Windsor Forest, and from this date until 
his death he aceumulated small perquisites 
about the court. He would have obtained 
more both for his sons and on his own ac- 
count if he had not given offence to Bucking- 
ham by his complaints against his agent, Sir 
James Bagge (see Killigrew’s letter to Lord 
Conway, FORSTER, Eliot, ii. 67). In 1625 
a grant of 3501. was made to him by parlia- 
ment for the repair of three Cornish strong- 
holds, the castles of St. Mawes, St. Michael’s 
Mount, and Pendennis. In this year also, 
in a. debate concerning the supply demanded 
by the new king, Killigrew moved in the 
interest of the court that the question should 
not be put, thus averting from the royal 
party the humiliation of open defeat (Debates 
in Parliament, 1625, Camd.Soe.,p.120). On 





8 Sept. 1625 it was mentioned that he was 
likely to succeed Sir Dudley Carleton as resi- 
dent ambassador to the States-general, and 
he was actually appointed on 7 Feb. follow- 
ing (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1625-6). 
On 2 Jan. 1630, once more in England, he 
wasappointed vice-chamberlain to the queen. 
Killigrew was an original shareholder in the 
New River Company, incorporated 21 June 
1619, and bore a part in the draining of the 
Lindsey Level in 1630 (xd. 1629-31, p. 426). 
He died at his country seat, Kineton Park, 
Hanworth, in the spring of 1633. His will 
was proved 12 May 1633 (P. ©. ©. Russell, 
69). Although he shared the fiery temper 
characteristic of his family, Killigrew was a 
manofmuch originality and business capacity. 

He married Mary, daughter of Sir Henry 
Woodhouse of Kimberley, Norfolk, and niece 
of Sir Franeis Bacon (BLOMEFIELD, Norfolk, 
ix. 353). She survived him, and remarried 
Sir Thomas Stafford, gentleman-usher to 
Queen Henrietta Maria. The Countess of 
Warwick remarks of her in herautobiography 
(Perey Soc. 1848, p. 9), “she was a cunning 
old woman who had been herself too much, 
and was too long versed in amours.’ Killi- 
grew had five sons, including William (after- 
wards Sir William), Thomas the dramatist, 
and Henry the divine, who are separately 
noticed, and seven daughters, one of whom, 
Elizabeth, married Franeis Boyle, first vis- 
count Shannon. She had a daughter by, 
Charles II, Charlotte Jemima Henrietta 
Boyle, alias Fitzroy (d. 1684), who became 
Countess of Yarmouth (JAcoB, English Peer- 
age, 11. 482; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 
258, vili. 98). 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ; Ar- 
chxologia, xviii. 99 (pedigree) ; Vivian’s Visita- 
tions of Cornwall, 1887, pp. 268,271; Miscellanea 
Genealog. and Herald, new ser. i. 370 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1590-1714; Metcalfe’s Knights, 
Append. p. 222; Spedding’s Bacon, passim ; Harl. 
MSS. 7002 and 7006 ; Sloane MS. 203, fol. 38; 
Dugdale’s Hist. of Imbanking, 1772, p. 424; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I, ii. 641; W.P. 
Courtney’s Parl. Representation of Cornwall, pp. 
42, 169, &e. ; Gardiner’s History, v. 429; Re- 
turns of Members of Parl. ; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. vii. 454, 550.] DES: 


KILLIGREW, THOMAS (1612-1683), 
dramatist, son of Sir Robert Killigrew [q.v.], 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Henry Woodhouse, 
born in Lothbury,.London, 7 Feb. 1611-12, 
was baptised on the 20th at St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury. While a child he used, according 
to Sir John Mennis, to go to the Red Bull, 
and when the manager asked for boys to 
personate devils, to volunteer and thus see 
the play. for nothing. : Appointed. in 1633 
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page to Charles I, he remained constant to 
the fortunes of that monarch and his suc- 
cessor. He married, 29 June 1636, Cecilia 
or Cicely, daughter of Sir John Crofts of 
Saxham, Suffolk, by whom he had a son 
Henry. A dispute on jealousy between Killi- 
grew and Miss Crofts supplied Thomas Uarew 
[g. v.] with the subject of a duet, which, 
with full acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
is printed by Killigrew at the close of part ii. 
of his ‘Cicilia and Clorinda,’ whence it was 
transferred to the 1671 edition of Carew’s 
poems. Carew also wrote a poem ‘On the 
Mariage of T.K. and ©.C. The morning 
stormie, which appears in his ‘ Poems,’ ed. 
1640, and an anonymous epithalamium was 
among Sir Thomas Phillipps’s MSS. 4001. 
The lady died 1 Jan. 1637-8, and in 1640 
Quarles issued his ‘Sighes at the contem- 
porary deaths’ of‘ Mistress Cicely Killegrve’ 
and her sister the Countess of Cleveland. 

Killigrew was in France in 1635, and 
while there wrote a letter concerning the 
‘ Possessing and Dispossessing of several 
Nuns in the Nunnery at Tours in France,’ 
three sheets folio, dated Orleans, 7 Dec. 1635. 
Manuscripts of this are in the Bodleian (Ash- 
molean MS. 800, art. iii. ff. 21-7) and in 
the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge 
(Pepys Coll. No. 8383). It is reprinted in 
the “European Magazine,’ 1803, xliii. 102- 
106. This was followed by the ‘ Prisoners’ 
and *Ülaracilla,’ two tragi-comedies, 12mo, 
1641. In the 1664 collection of Killigrew’s 
works the former, the scene of which is Sar- 
dinia, is dedieatedtohis‘DearNiece,theLady 
Örompton,’ and is the only play in the col- 
lecetion which is said to have been written in 
London ; the second piece, ‘Claracilla,’ which 
is dedicated to his ‘Dear Sister, the Lady 
Shannon,’ and has its scene in Sieily, was 
written while he was in Rome. Both were 
produced at the Pheenix, otherwise the Cock- 
pit, in Drury Lane. Mr. Fleay puts the date 
of both performances before 1636, and dates 
the representation of a third play by Killi- 
grew, the *Parson’s Wedding,’ his best- 
known comedy, between 1637 and 1642. 
This piece, written at ‘Basilin Switzerland,’ 
seems to have first seen the light in the folio 
of 1664, 

Killigrew was in London on 3 Sept. 1642, 
when he was committed by a warrant from 
the parliament to the custody of Sir John 
Lenthall, on a charge of taking up arms for 
the king. On 16 May 1643 he successfully 
petitioned the House of Lords from the 
King’s Bench prison to make void all suits 
begun against him since he was in confine- 
ment. After his release he went to Oxford 
in 1644, and seems to have subsequently con- 
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tinued his travels; in 1647 he joined Prince 
Charles in his exile in Paris. A brilliant 
conversationist, and a man little disturbed 
by moral scruples, Killigrew warmly com- 
mended himself to Charles II, by whom, in 
spite of some remonstrances, he was appointed 
resident at Venice in1651. His proceedings 
there, the manner in which, with royal con- 
nivance, he borrowed money for his master 
and for his own subsistence, and his general 
debauchery led in June 1652 to his compul- 
sory withdrawal and a complaint to Charles 
from the Venetian ambassador in Paris. 
Killigrew’s vindication is among the Claren- 
don MSS. (Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 143). 
His recall from Venice was the subject ofsome 
waggishness on the part of the English poets. 
Denham’s lines concerning him are well 
known: 

Our resident Tom 

From Venice is come, 

And has left all the statesman behind him ; 
Talks at the same pitch, 
Is as wise, is as rich, 
And just where you left him you find him. 


But who says he is not 
A man of much plot 
May repent of his false accusation, 
Having plotted and penned 
Six plays to attend 
The Farce of his negotiation. 


His travels during this, his second conti- 
nental tour, included Italy and Spain, and 
he spent some time in Florence, Turin, and 
Madrid, as well as in Paris and Venice. 
He occupied part of his time in writing a 
new series of plays. Besides his plays Killi- 
grew brought back with him, on returning 
to London at the Restoration, a second wife, 
Charlotte, born 16 July 1629, daughter of 
John de Hesse, whom he married at the 
Hague 28 Jan. 1654-5. She was appointed 
keeper of the sweet coffer for the queen in 
May 1662, and first lady of the queen’s privy 
chamber 4 June 1662 (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
20032, f. 44), 

Immediately after his return home Killi- 
grew was appointed in 1660 groom of the 
bedehamber to Charles II, and subsequently 
chamberlain to the queen. The greatest proof 
of royal favour consisted, however, in the 
grant by Charles II, in August 1660, to Killi- 
grew and Sir William D’Avenant [g. v.] of 
patents to erect two new playhouses in Lon- 
don, Westminster, or the suburbs thereof, 
to raise two new companies of players, and 
to have the sole regulation thereof. Leave 
was also given to the two managers to 
license their own plays. This interference 
with the privileges of Sir Henry Herbert, 
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the master of the revels, involved both 
managers in disputes and litigation with 
that functionary [see HERBERT, Sır Honrr.] 
More pliable or amenable than D’Avenant, 
Killigrew came to terms with his opponent, 
and articles of agreement between them 
were signed 4 June 1662, by which ‘a 
firme amity’ was concluded, and Killigrew, 
who is described as ‘Thomas Killigrew of 
Covent Garden, Esq., agrees to pay before 
4 Aug. next all monies due to Sir Henry 
Herbert from the King and Queenes com- 
pany of players... for the new plays at 
forty shillings a play, and for the revived 
playsat twenty shillings a play.’ This agree- 
ment carried costs and a solatium of 501. to 
Sir Henry for the damage he had suffered. 
Killigrew also formally abjured D’A venant 
and all his works with “any of his pretended 
company of players,’ or any other company 
of players (HALLIWELL, Ancient Doc.) On 
15 Jan. 1662-3 a second patent was granted 
to Killigrew ; it is identical with one given 
to D’Avenant at the same time (ef. CoLLErY 
ÜLIBBER, Apology, ed. Lowe, preface). 
Killigrew’s actors were soon oflicially re- 
cognised asthe king’s servants, but the exact 
date is not clear. His company seems, ac- 
cording to Downes, who received the infor- 
mation at second hand, to have first “ Acted at 
the [Red] Bull, and [to have] Built them a 
New House in @ibbon’s Tennis Court in Clare 
Market, in which Two Places they continu’d 
Acting all 1660, 1661, 1662, and part of 1663. 
Malone gives a list of the stock plays of the 
king’s company at the Red Bull, twenty in 
all. They include Shakespeare’s ‘ First Part 
of Henry IV,’ ‘Merry Wives,’ and ‘Othello,’ 
Killigrew’s ‘Claracilla,’ and some pieces by 
Beaumont and Fleteher. On 4 July 1661 
Pepys saw ‘Ülaracilla’ at ‘the theatre’ for 
the first time, and on 5 Jan. 1662-3 the 
same play at the Cockpit done by the king’s 
players. Killisrew’s company then consisted, 
according to Downes, of Theophilus Bird, 
Hart, Mohun, Lacy, Burt, Cartwright, Clun, 
Baxter, Robert and William Shatterel, Duke, 
Hancock, Wintersel, Bateman, and Blagden ; 
Mrs. Corey, Mrs. Ann Marshall, Mrs. East- 
land, Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. Uphill, Mrs. Knep, 
and Mrs. Hughs, besides Kynaston, whose 
feminine characters did something to popu- 
larise the king’s company, and at least eleven 
other boys. Pe. 
Meanwhile, Killigrew and the principal 
actors of his company obtained from the Earl 
of Bedford a lease for forty-one years of a 
piece of ground lying in the parishes of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields and St. Paul’s, Oovent 
Garden, known by the name of the Riding 
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rent of 502. and to erect a theatre at an eX- 
pense of 1,5007. On this site, which is now 
occupied by Drury Lane Theatre, Killigrew 
built a.house 112 feet in length from east to 
west, and 59 feet in depth from north to 
south. It was known at first as the Theatre 
Royal, and subsequently as Drury Lane, and 
was opened 8 April 1663 with the “Humour- 
ous Lieutenant” of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which was acted twelve days consecutively. 
‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, was given during the same 
season, when the company was strengthened 
by the accession of Mrs. Boutel, Mrs. Ellen 
Gwin, Mrs. James, Mrs. Rebecca Marshall, 
Mrs. Rutter, Mrs. Verjuice, and Mrs. Knight; 
Hains, Griffin, Goodman, Lyddal, Charleton, 
Sherly, and Beeston. 

Killigrew revived his ‘ Parson’s Wedding ’ 
at the Theatre Royal or Drury Lane in Octo- 
ber 1664, and again in 1672 or 1673 at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which was then occupied 
by his company. On both occasions it was 
acted, presumably on account ofits obscenity, 
only by women, Mrs. Marshall at each re- 
vival speaking the prologue and epilogue (in- 
cluded in “Covent Garden Drolleries’”) in 
masculineattire. On 11 Oct. 1664 Luellin re- 
marked to Pepys: ‘Whatanobsceneloose play 
this “ Parson’s Wedding” is, that it is acted 
by nothing but women at the king’s house !’ 

Aceording to Malone, Killigrew drew from 
the profits of the theatre in 1666 two shares 
and three-quarters out of a total of twelve 
shares and three-quarters. Each share was 
supposed to produce 2507. Cibber. declares 
that Killigrew’s company was better than 
that of his rival D’A venant until D’Avenant 
gained superior popularitybyaddingspectacle 
and music to his performances. But Killigrew 
also interested himself in the improvement of 
the scenery ofthe theatre, and intheintroduc- 
tion ofgood music. Hetold Pepysthat he had 
been eight or ten times to hRometo hear good 
music (12 Feb. 1666-7), but had not been able 
to supply his English patrons with anything 
better than ballads.. In August 1664 he 
announced his intention of building a theatre 
in Moorfields in order to have common plays 
acted. “Four operas were to be given in the 
year for six weeks each, with the best scenes, 
music, and everything as magnificent as is 
in Christendom, painters and singers to be 
brought from Italy’ (Pepys). ‚On 12 Feb. 
1666-7 Pepys was told that Killigrew was 
about to produce an opera by Giovanni Bat- 
tista Draghi [q. v.], but nothing further is 
known of the intention. In January 1672 
Drury Lane Theatre was burnt down, and 
Killigrew’s company played at Lincoln’s Inn 


Yard, the lessees engaging to pay a ground- | Fields till Drury Lane was rebuilt and re- 
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opened 26 March 1674 (cf. Shakespeare So- 
ciety's Papers, iv. 147 sq.) On the death of 
Sir Henry Herbert in 1673, Killigrew suc- 
ceeded him as master of the revels. Her- 
bert gave to Killigrew some manuseript di- 
rections concerning the duties of the office 
on 29 March 1664 (see Notes and Queries, 
lst ser. i. 279). 

Oldys spoke of Killigrew as the king’s 
jester, and Pepys was told on 13 Feb. 1667-8 
that ‘Tom Killigrew hath a fee out of the 
wardrobe for cap and bells under the title of 
the king’s jester, and may revile or geere 
anybody, the greatest person without offence, 
by the privilege of his place.’ Pepys calls 
him ‘a merry droll, but a gentleman of great 
esteem with the king,’ and saysthat he “told 
us many merry stories’ (24 May 1660). 

Killigrew is certainly best remembered as 
a wit, and he appears to have treated his 
royal master with remarkable freedom. He 
told Charles on one occasion that he was 
going ‘to hell to fetch back Oliver Crom- 
well, that he may take some care of the 
affairs of England, for his successor takes 
none at all.’ He is said to have wona wager 
of 1002. from the Duke of Lauderdale, who 
was deploring Charles’s continued absence 
from the council-table, by persuading the 
king to repair thither immediately. Accord- 
ing to Pepys, when Charles spoke of the 
Duke of York as Tom Otter, a henpecked 
husbandin Ben Jonson’s ‘Epiecene,’Killigrew 
remarked to him, ‘Sir, pray which is the best 
for aman to be, a Tom Otterto his wifeor to his 
mistress ?’ a reference to the king’s relations 
with Lady Castlemaine. Nor, it is said some- 
what apocryphally, did he treat Louis XIV 
more ceremoniously. When Louis showed 
him at Paris a pieture of the crucifixion 
hanging between portraits of himself and the 
pope, Killigerew is alleged to have remarked: 
‘ Though I have often heard that our Saviour 
was buried between two thieves, yet I never 
knew who they were till now’ (Haus, Paro- 
chial Historyof Cornwall, under‘Falmouth’). 
Grammont (Memoirs) speaks of Killigrew 
as a man of honour, and tells stories concern- 
ing him that at any other period, and in most 
other courts, would have deprived him of all 
claim to the title. He mentions, however, 
that Killigrew, whilereturning from the Duke 
of York’s, received three passes with a sword 
through his chair, one of which went entirely 
through his arm, the cause ofthe attack being 
his intemperate language. This was not the 
only occasion on which he had to pay for the 
license he allowed himself. On 16 Feb. 1668- 
1669, Rochester, while in the company of 
the king, gave Killigrew a box on the ear. 
Instead of resenting this violence in his 
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presence, Charles shortly afterwards took 
the earl’s arm, and Killigrew was forced to 
stomach the affront. 

Killigrew survived the union of the two 
companies—the king’s and the duke’s—in 
1682, though his name does not appear to the 
agreement [for which see BETTERToON, THo- 
MAs, and HART, CHARLES, d. 1683]. He 
died at Whitehall on 19 March 1682-3, and 
isburiedin Westminster Abbey. Fiftypounds 
was paid by the king towards his funeral 
charges (AKERMAN, Secret Service Money of 
Charles II and James II, Camd. Soc.) His 
wife survived him. Letters of administra- 
tion were granted to her estate, 15 May 1716, 
when she wasin her eighty-seventh year (see 
HowArD, Monthly Miscellanea, 1. 370). By 
her Killigrew had four sons and two daugh- 
ters. She and three of her sons by Killigrew 
were naturalised by act of parliament, 3 June 
1664 (Lords’ Journals, xi. 420). Killigrew’s 
eldest son Robert, brigadier-general, was 
killed at Almanza 14 April 1707, aged 47, 
His. younger sons Charles and Thomas are 
separately noticed. 

Portraits of Killigrew and Carew in the 
same picture are in the Vandyck Room at 
Windsor Castle. Faithorne has engraved 
many portraits. One represents Killigrewin 
the dress of a pilgrim, with the distich 


You see my face, and if you’d know my mind, 
’Tis this: I hate myself and all mankind. 


His portrait, with that of Lord Coleraine, 
appears in an engraving known as ‘The 
Princely Shepherds.” It is supposed to have 
been done for a masque. Another portrait 
was purchased in 1892 for the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

In 1664 was published the folio edition 
of Killigrew’s ‘Works,’ with a portrait by 
Faithorne of the author with a dog. Itisen- 
titled ‘Comedies and Tragedies written by 
Thomas Killigrew, Page of Honour to King 
Charles the First, and Groom of the Bed 
Chamber to King Charles the Second,’ Lon- 
don, by Henry Herringman. The volume 
contains: (1) ‘The Princesse, or Love at First 
Sight,’ a tragi-comedy; (2) ‘The Parson’s 
Wedding,’ a comedy, which has been re- 
printed in successive editions of Dodsley’s 
“Old Plays;’ (3) “The Pilgrim,’ a tragedy; 
(4) the first part of ‘Cieilia and Clorinda, 
or Love in Arms,’ a tragi-comedy ; (5) the 
second part of the same; (6) “Thomaso, or 
the Wanderer,’ a comedy; (7) the second 
part of ‘ Thomaso;’ (8) “ Claraeilla,’ a tragi- 
comedy; (9) ‘The Prisoners,’ atragi-comedy; 
(10) the first part of ‘ Bellamira her Dream, 
or the Love of Shadows,’ a tragi-comedy ; 
(11) the second part of ‘Bellamira.’ Each 
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of these plays, or parts of plays, has a sepa- 
rate title-page dated 1663 or 1664. Three of 
them (Nos. 1,2, and 8) were, as has been 
seen, acted before the civil war, and there is 
no record of a performance of any of the 
others. Few of them, indeed, seem to have 
been intended for the stage, those that are 
in two parts consisting, as Genest observes, 
of plays in ten acts divided into halves, the 
first part bringing with it nothing in the 
shape of a denouement of action. The ‘ Par- 
son’s Wedding’ is outspoken enough for 
Wycherley, and verbose enough for the 
Duchess of Newcastle. It has wit of a sort, 
and Congreve has condescended to adopt 
some of its jokes. According to Langbaine, 
its intrigue of “Careless and Wild circum- 
venting the Lady Wild and Mrs. Pleasance 
into marriage is an incident in several plays, 
as “Ram Alley,” “ Antiquary,” &e., but in 
none so well managed as in this play.” Kil- 
ligrew’s other comic pieces are less flagrantly 
indecent, butalso lessamusing. In his serious 
pieces Killigrew is seen to no great advan- 
tage. Genest aflirms that the ‘Pilgrim’ is a 
good tragedy, which, with judicious altera- 
tions, might have been made fit for represen- 
tation. Portions of it are indeed written 
with some vigour, but poetry and imagina- 
tion are absent, and the exeisions that would 
fit it for performance would have to be nume- 
rous. Of the second part of ‘Cicilia and 
Clorinda’ Langbaine says that the first scene 
between Amadeo, Lucius, and Manlius 
‘seems copied from the characters of Agla- 
tidas, Artabes, and Megabises in the “ Grand 
Cyrus :” see “ The History of Aglatidas and 
Amestris,” pt. i. bk. iii.’ In aflirming that 
ornaments in ‘ Thomaso’ are taken from the 
‘Captain’ by Fletcher, and that a character 
and some words are copied from Jonson’s 
‘Fox,’ Langbaine acquits Killigrew of the 
intention to conceal his theft, and adds that 
‘if every poet that borrows knew as well as 
Mr. Killigrew how to dispose of it, ’twould 
certainly be very exeusable” In Moseley’s 
edition of William Cartwright’s ‘Poems,’ 
1651, are lines of somewhat turgid praise 
dedicated to ‘Mr. Thomas Killigrew on his 
two playes, the “ Prisoners” and “ Clara- 
cilla.”’ Killigrew’s separate plays are dedi- 
cated mostly to ladies of rank. The opinion 
generally entertained of Killigrew is ex- 
pressed in two lines of Denham— 


Had Cowley ne’er spoke, Killigrew ne’er writ, 
Combin’d in one, they’d made a matchless wit. 


Manuscripts relating to Killigrew are in 
various collections. The most important 
of these, “An Account of T. Killigrew’s Re- 
sidence at Venice,’ with many documents 





in his handwriting, 1649, is in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 20032). Other papers 
relating to hisresidence in Venice are among 
the Ölarendon MSS. in the Bodleian Library: 
Killigrew’s abstract of title to the playhouse, 
Drury Lane, from 14th Charles I[to 1684, isin 
the Addit. MS. 20726, f. 1, British Museum. 
Suggestions for alterations in “Julius Oxesar,? 
signed T. Killigrew, are in Add. MS. 22629, 
art. 41. Numerous indentures and agree- 
ments concerning Drury Lane Theatre also 
exist in manuscript, and ‘Mr. Thomas Killi= 
grew’s Letters of his Travels,’ in the manu- 
scripts of Trinity College, Dublin, seem to 
call for publication. 

[Books eited; Clarendon’s Hist. of the Re- 
bellion; Langbaine’s Dramatie Poets ; Genest’s 
Account of the Stage; Malone’s Suppl. to the 
Biographia Dramatica; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis ; Downes’s Roseius An- 
glicanus; Wood’s Athen® Oxonienses, ed. Bliss; 
Halliwell’s Ancient Documents coneerning the 
Ofüce of Master of the Revels; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man.; Williams’s Dramatie Censor ; Notes and 
Queries, Ist and 3rd ser.; Cibber’s Apology ; 
Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers; infor- 
mation kindly supplied by C. H. Firth, esq.] 


KILLIGREW, THOMAS, the younger 
(1657-1719), dramatist, son of Thomas Killi- 
grew |q. v.|, by his second wife, Charlotte 
de Hesse, was born in February 1657 (Miscell. 
Genealog. et Herald. new ser. 1. 370), He 
fought a duel, according to Luttrell’s ‘ Brief 
Relation,’ on 31 Jan. 1692, and was subse- 
quently gentleman of the bedchamber to 
George II when Prince of Wales. He is 
the author of “Chit Chat, a Comedy in five 
acts. Asit is acted at the Theatre Royal, 
in Drury Lane, by his Majesties servants. 
Written by Mr. Killigrew, Lond., Printed 
for Bernard Lintot,’ 8vo, no date (1719). 
It is dedicated to the Duke of Arsyll, and is 
a pleasant, gossipping, happily named piece, 
with very little plot, as the author acknow- 
ledges in the prologue, but some moderately 
felieitous dialogue. It was played at Drury 
Lane 14 Feb. 1719, with W ilks, Booth, Cibber, 
Mrs. Thurmond, Mrs. Porter, and Mrs. Old- 
field in the principal parts. Thanks to the 
zeal of the Duke of Argyll and other friends 
of the author, it kept the stage eleven nights, 
and brought its author no less than 1,0007., 
which, however, he did not live to enjoy, 
since he died a few months afterwards, and 
was buried at Kensington 21 July 1719. 
His play went through two editions in 1719. 
‘“Miscellanea Aurea, or the Golden Medley, 
London, printed for A. Bettesworth, 1720, 
contains “The Fable of Aumilius and the 
Statue of Venus,’ which is signed T. Killi- 
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grew. An agreement for the sale of “Chit 
Chat’to Bernard Lintot for 841. was on sale 
by T. Thorpe in 1843. A portrait of a ‘Cap- 
tain’ Killigrew is mentioned by Nichols (viii. 
722) as in Lumley Castle. It appears to be 
that of another Killigrew. 

[Genest’s Aceountofthe English Stage ; Baker’s 
Biographia Dramatica; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis; Lysons’s Environs of 
London.] J.K. 

KILLIGREW, Sır WILLIAM (1606- 
1695), dramatist, the eldest son of Sir Robert 
Killigrew [g. v.], was baptised at Hanworth, 
Middlesex, 28 May 1606, and entered a gen- 
tleman-commoner of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, 4 July 1623. He was knighted 12 May 
1626, and made what was called the tour of 
Europe. He was elected by double returns 
member of parliament for Newport and Pen- 
ryn, both in Cornwall, and sat for the latter, 
1628-9; was appointed governor of Pen- 
dennis Oastle and Falmouth Haven, and ob- 
tained the command of the West Cornwall 
militia. He succeeded to the family man- 
sion in Lothbury, and to Kineton Park, near 
Hampton Öourt, on his father’s death in 1633. 
He was made gentleman-usher to Charles I, 
and had command of one of thetwotroops of 
horse that guarded the person of the king 
during the civil war. While in attendance 
on Charles I at Oxford, he took, 1 or 2 Nov. 
1642, the degree of D.C.L. After the defeat 
of the royal cause he compounded for his 
estate with the committee of sequestration. 
He was in much trouble with his neighbours, 
who resented his efforts to drain portions of 
the Lancashire fens for hisown benefit, In 
the manuscripts of the House of Lords there 
are, among many similar papers, a petition 
of Henry Carr and others of Donnington, 
Lincolnshire, respecting their imprisonment 
in the Fleet for a riot in the Fens by the 
House of Lords at the suggestion of Sir W. 
Killigrew, 1641; a petition of Thomas Kirke 
of Burne (Bourn, Lincolnshire), respecting 
the impounding of his cattle and other per- 
secutions at the hands of Sir William Killi- 
grew, 14 Dec. 1640; petition of Sir W. Killi- 
grew and others respecting Lindsey’s Level, 
in Lincolnshire, 9 May 1642, with the copy 
of order therein; petition of Sir W. Killi- 
grew about Thomas Kirke, the Earl of Lind- 
sey, and the riots at Lindsey Level, 22 Feb. 
1647-8, 3 Sept. 1660; and another petition 
against the same, in which Killigrew states 
that he owes 11,0007. Killigrew and the 
other drainers in Lindsey Level had lost 
30,000. by Kirke’s conduct, and Killigrew 
on 22 Feb. 1647-8 ‘prays the house to con- 
sider the estate of himself, his wife, and 
family, who do beg their bread, which misery 





is fallen on them through the riotous conduct 
of Kirke.’ Killigrew was one of the first to 
taste of the not too lavishly accorded bounty 
of Charles II, who after the Restoration re- 
stored him to his former post of gentle- 
man-usher of the privychamber. After his 
marriage to Catherine of Portugal, Charles 
appointed him vice-chamberlain to the queen, 
a post he held for two-and-twenty years. On 
9 April 1664 he was elected M.P. for Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, vice Sir John Yorke, de- 
ceased, and continued to sit for the borough 
until1678. After 1682 Killigrew disappeared 
from court. Two grants of 207. were made 
to him by Charles II (AKERMAN, Secret Ser- 
vice Money, Camd. Soc. 1851, pp. 24, 42). 
He was buried in the Savoy Chapel 17 Oct. 
1695. By his wife Mary, daughter of John 
Hill of Honilay, Warwickshire, he had three 
sons, Henry (d. 1661), William, a captain 
in the army, and Sir Robert. A daughter 
Elizabeth married Sir Francis Clinton. 
In_1665 appeared, in 8vo, ‘Three Playes, 
written by Sir William Killigrew, Vice- 
Chamberlain to her Majesty the Queen Con- 
sort. 1664; viz., Selindra, Pandora, Or- 
masdes.’ These were reprinted in8vo in 1674. 
Among the contributors of commendatory 
verses, English or Latin, are: R. Stapylton, 
the translator of Juvenal, whose lines are 
suggestively headed “To Envy;’ Edmund 
Waller, ‘Of Pandoras not being approved 
upon the Stage as aTragedy;’T. P. (? Thomas 
Porter); T. L., whose verses Lamb gives in 
extenso in his ‘Dramatie Poets;’” and Lodo- 
wick Carlisle. Of ‘Pandora’ as a tragedy 
nothing isknown. It wasplayed asa comedy 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, and is for the 
epoch both well written and passably decent. 
Much of its dialogue and one or two of the 
female characters are vivacious. ‘Selindra’ 
and ‘ Ormasdes’ are fairly interesting works, 
happy in termination, but called tragi-come- 
dies, as some deaths by violence are intro- 
duced. ‘Selindra’ is mentioned by Downes 
as having been given at the Theatre Royal. 
Of the performance of ‘Ormasdes’ no record 
is extant. In 1666 was published in folio, 
Oxford, printed by Henry Hall, printer to 
the university, for Richard Davis, ‘ Fovr new 
Playes; viz., The Seege of Urbin, Selindra, 
Love and Friendship, Tragy-Comedies: and 
Pandora. A Comedy. Written by Sir Wil- 
liam Killigrew, Vice-ChamberlainetoHerMa- 
jesty.’ “Love and Friendship ’is “Ormasdes.’ 
The ‘Siege of Urbin,’ also unacted, isacapable 
and sympathetic play. The plays have sepa- 
rate title-pages,and the volume contains some 
further commendatory verses. In 1663 ap- 
peared * A Proposal shewing how the Nation 
may be vast Gainers by all theSums of Money 
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given to the Crown without lessening the 
Prerogative... by W. Killigrew. To which 
is prefixed The late Honourable Sir James 
Sheenes Letter on the same Subject,’no place 
or date [London, 1663),4t0, 16 pp. In Lon- 
don, 1684, appeared ‘The Artless Midnight 
Thoughts of a Gentleman at Court; who 
for many Years built on Sand, which every 
Blast of cross Fortune has defaced ; but now 
he has laid new Foundations on the Rock of 
his Salvation, which no Storms can shake; 
and will last out the conflagration of the 
world, when time shall melt into eternity, 
&vo, 1684; 2nd edition, 12mo, 1684. The first 
dedication to Charles II bears no name, but 
the second to James II is signed W. Killi- 
grew. Following this came ‘Midnight and 
Daily Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, by Sir 
W. Killigrew,’ London, 1694, 8vo (see SIR 
E. BryDezs, Restituta, ii. 130-6). Giles 
Jacob (Poetical Register, i. 157-8), like the 
anonymous author of a ‘“Continuation. of 
Langbaine,’ p. 83, assigns to Killigrew the 
‘Imperial Tragedy ; taken out of a later 
Play and very much altered by a Gentleman 
for his own Diversion,’ &c., London, 1669, 
folio. It was acted at the Nursery in the Bar- 
bican. A sonnet by Killigrew is in Lawes’s 
‘ Ayres and Dialogues for one, two, and three 
voices,’ two books, 1653-5. _ 

In addition to these works Killigrew is 
responsible for the whole or portions of: 
1. ‘An Answer to the Objections made by 
some Commoners of Lincolnshire against 
Robert, Earl of Lincolnshire, and his Partici- 
pants concerning the Drayning of those Fens 
which lye between Lincoln, Berne, and 
Boston. Set forth by Sir W. Killigrew. 
Printed for the’ Author, 1647,’ 4to. 2. ‘ Cer- 
taine Papers concerning the Earl of Lind- 
sey his Fennes. ..... With a Paper directed 
to Sir W. Killigrew, and signed William 
Howell. And also an Answertothat Paper 
by Sir W. Killigrew, no place or date 
[August 1649], 4t0, 8pp. 3. ‘Sir William 
Killigrew his Answer to the Fennemen’s 
objections against the Earl of Lindsey his 
drayning in Lincolnshire. Printed at Lon- 
don, 1649,’ 4to, single sheet and a title-page. 
4. “The Rioters in Lindsey and their Abet- 
tors,’ single sheet, no place or date [1654], 
fol. 5. ‘The late Earl of Lindsey his Title,’ 
&e., asingle sheet, n.d., signed ‘Henry Heron, 
W. Killigrew, 1 July 1661. Further con- 
tributions to the controversy by William 
Killigrew, son of Sir William, appeared in 
1695 and 1705. In Heber’s ‘Catalogue, 
pt. v.,is a pamphlet privately printed for the 
judges, entitled ‘Proofs that Jane Berkeley 
and Sir W. Killigrew combined to defraud 
Richard Lygon of an estate left lim by H. 
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Killigrew ;’ “Letters from Col. Doleman to 
Col. W. Killigrew”’ are in the ‘ Thurloe State 
Papers,'and ‘ Letters from Killigrew to Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and Tobias Rustat, under- 
housekeeper at Hampton Court, dated respec- 
tively 31 Dec. 1677 and 1682, are among the 
Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 

A portrait of Killigrew was in the first 
Exhibition of National Portraits. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis is the chief source of information. Mr. 
Joseph Foster, editor of Alumni Oxonienses, 
has supplied notes of Killigrew’s parliamentary 
career and the dates of his Oxford progress. 
See also Vivian’s Visitation of Cornwall; Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage, Wood’s Fasti 
Oxonienses, the Biosraphia Dramatica, Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.,and Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets have 
been eonsulted.] 


KILLINGWORTH, GRANTHAM 
(1699-1778), baptist controversialist, grand- 
son of Thomas Grantham (1634-1692) [q. v.], 
was born in-Norwich in 1699. He was a 
layman, a personal friend of William Whis- 
ton, whom he supplied with evidence of’cures 
effected through ‘prayer, fasting, and an- 
nointing with oyl’ by a unitarian baptist 
minister, ‚William Barron (d. 7 Feb. 1731, 
aged 51). Killingworth wrote on the perpe- 
tuity_ of baptism, against Thomas Emlyn 
[g. v.]; in favour of adult baptism, against 
John Taylor, D.D., and Michajah Towgood ; 
andofclosecommunion, against James Foster 
[q. v.]), John Wiche, and Charles Bulkley 
[q.v.] He died in 1778, leaving a consider- 
able endowment to the Priory Yard general 
baptist chapel, Norwich. 

Among his publications are: 1. ‘A Supple- 
ment,to the Sermons . ... at Salters’ Hall 
against Popery,’ 1735, 8vo; 3rd ed. 1736, 
8vo; 5th ed. 1738, 8vo, with appendices, 
including his answer to Emlyn’s ‘ Previous 
Question,’ 1710, 4to. 2. ‘An Examination,’ 
&e., 1741, 8vo, of Foster’s ‘ Discourse’ (1744) 
on‘ eatholie communion.’ 3. “An Answer to 
the Defence of Dr. Foster,’ &c., 1752, 8vo 
(the ‘ Defence’ was by ‘ Philocatholieus, i.e. 
John Wiche, general baptist minister at 
Maidstone). 4. ‘An Answer to Mr. Charles 
Bulkley’s Pleas for Mixt Communion,’ 1756, 
8vo. 5. ‘A Letter... . to thelate... Mr. 
Whiston,’ &e., 1757, 8vo. 

[Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, pp. 297, 306, 372 
Bulkley’s Notes on the Bible, 1802, sır. xv sq.; 
Toulmin’s Historical View of Dissenters, 1814, 
p. 353 ; Neal’s Puritans, 1822, 1. xxvii; Christian 
Life, 12 Aug. 1876, p. 164.] AG, 

KILMAINE, CHARLES EDWARD 
SAUL JENNINGS (1751-1799), general in 
the French army, was born at Dublin 19 Oct. 
1751, accompanied his father, whose surname 
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was Jennings, at eleven yearsofage toF'rance, 
and took thename of Kilmaine from a village 
in Mayo where abranch ofthe Jenningsfamily 
hadresided. Heenteredthearmyasa cavalry 
öfficer in 1774, serving in the American war 
of independence under Rochambeau, and in 
Senegal under Biron. In August 1791,as a 
retired captain, he took the civie oath and, 
being recalled to active service, became briga- 
dier-general in March 1793 and lieutenant- 
generalinthe following May. Hecommanded 
the vanguard in the Ardennes and Flanders, 
distinguished himself at Jemappes, and was 
reported by the convention commissaries as 
brave, active, and dashing, though they did 
not think it prudent to allow an Irishman a 
command-in-chief. ‘He is a foreigner,' they 
said; “he is Irish; republicanism does not 
easily penetrate such skulls.” He was, how- 
ever, recommended by Dubois-Dubay, though 
unsuccessfully, for the command in Vend£e, 
as the only general whose ability and energy 
could be relied on. In August 1793 he tem- 
porarily succeeded Custine, against whom he 
gave evidence before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal; but being forced to retreat before the 
superior forces of the Duke of York, he was 
superseded, and was imprisoned for eighteen 
monthe‘ Susan Kilmaine, who was also 
imprisoned, was apparently his wife. In 
1795 'he helped to defend the convention 
against the Prairial insurgents. In 1796 he 
served in Italy under Bonaparte, and by 
establishing a second blockade contributed 
to the reduction of Mantua. Summoned to 
Paris to discuss a descent on Ireland, he was 
appointed, in the absence of Desaix, to the 
temporary command of the so-called army of 
England. On this expedition being aban- 
doned, he had, in June 1798, the command 
of the territorial (inland) troops, and was for 
a time general-in-chief in Switzerland, but, 
not giving satisfaction in that capaci.y, was 
superseded by Massöna. He returned to 
Paris, where he died 15 Dec. 1799. His 
great failing was rapacity. 

[Moniteur, 28N0v.1799; Webb’s Compendium 
öf Irish Biography ; Fieffe's Hist. des Troupes 
Etrange£res, ii. 62, Paris, 1854; Alger’s English- 
men in French Revolution, pp. 152-3. ] 
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KILMARNOCK, fourth EARL or. [See 
Boyp, Wrrrram, 1704-1746. ] 


KILMOREY, first EARL or. 
NEEDHAM, FRANcIS JAcK, 1748-1832.] 


‚ KILMOREY, fourth Vıscount. 
NEEDHAM, CHARLES, d. 1660.] 


KILSYTH, first Vıscouxt. [See Lıvine- 
STONE, JAMES, .1616-1661.] 
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KILVERT, FRANCIS (1793-1863), an- 
tiquary, born at Westgate Street, Bath, on 
Good Friday 1793, was the eldest son of 
Franeis Kilvert, coachmaker, and of Anna 
his wife. His uncle was Richard Kilvert, 
domestie chaplain to Bishop. Hurd [q. v.] 
and rector of Hartlebury. “His parents died 
while he was young, and, as the eldest of 
seven sons, he becameguardian and instructor 
to his brothers. For a time he was educated 
under Dr. Michael Rowlandson at Hunger- 
ford. He afterwards proceeded tothe gram- 
mar school at Bath, where he became head- 
boy; his attainments induced the then,chief 
master, Nathaniel Morgan, to engage, ‚him 
as an assistant even before he entered at Ox- 
ford. He matriculated at Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 6 Nov. 1811, and graduated 
B.A. in 1819 and M.A. in 1824. Kilvert 
was ordained deacon by Beadon, bishop of 
Bath and Wells, in 1816 and priest in 
1817; his first curacy was that of Claver- 
ton, near Bath. He loved his native city; 
no one knew its history better, and in order 
to dwell there he declined the post of prin- 
cipal of Queen’s College, Birmingham. At 
Bath he filled in turn several small offices, 
including those of minister of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s Chapel, chaplain of the General Hos- 
pital, and evening lecturer at St. Mary’s, 
Bathwick, but his chiefsource of income lay 
in keeping pupils. His success in that di- 
rection led him to purchase in 1837 Claverton 
Lodge, on the southern slope of Bathwick 
Hill, where he took scholars until his death. 
Kilvert was one of the earliest members of 
the Bath Literary Club, and read before its 
members many papers on the literary asso- 
eiations of the city, some of which have not 
been printed. He died at Olaverton Lodge 
on 16 Sept. 1863, and was buried in Old 
Widcombe churchyard, near the grave of 
his father and two of his brothers. A brass 
tablet to his memory is on the walls of St. 
Mary, Bathwick. He married at the close 
of 1822 Adelaide Sophia de Chiövre, a re- 
fugee of French extraction, then living at 
Clapham, near London. Their issue was 
three daughters. 

Kilvert wrote: 1. “Sermons at Christ 
Church, Bath, before the National Schools, 
1827. 2. “Sermons at St. Mary’s Church, 
Bathwick,) 1837. 3. “Sermon preached at 
Wrington, 1840. 4. ‘Selections from un- 
published Papers of Bishop Warburton,’ 
1841; alsoissuedin same yearasvol.xiv.,sup- 
plemental, of Warburton’s ‘Works.’ 5.‘Pina- 
cothec® Historic specimen. Auctore F.K., 
A.M., 1848; pt. ü., with name in full, 
1850. A series öf inscriptions on illustrious 
men, which.haye been much praised for hap- 
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piness of expression and for command of the 
Latin language. 6. ‘Ralph Allen and Prior 
Park,’ 1857. 7. “Richard Graves of Ola- 
verton,’ 1858. 8. “Memoirs of Life and 
Writings of Bishop Hurd,’ 1860. After 
his death there was published in 1866 a 
volume of his “Remains in Verse and Prose, 
with a brief Memoir’ by the Rev. W. L. 
Nichols, assisted by Mr. William Long. It 
included a paper on Pope’s connection with 
the West of England, and partieularly 
with Bath; but other articles which he 
read to the Bath Literary Society, notably 
those on Philip Thicknesse and the Bath- 
easton vase, were omitted. His last com- 
munication to the Bath Theological Book 
Society, lines on ‘Over the Water to War- 
leigh,’ were printed by Mr. H. D. Skrine at 
Bath in October 1863. He was a frequent 
contributor to ‘Notes and Queries,’ and he 
wrote many memoirs for the ‘Bath Chronicle.’ 

Mrs. Kilvert published in 1841 a work on 
“Home Discipline’ There was only one 
edition, though it was reissued with fresh 
title-pages in 1843 and 1847. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823 p. 82, 1863 pp. 652-6; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Peach’s Bath Houses, 
2nd ser. pp. 7-10; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
xi. 188 ; information from Mr. R. E.. Peach of 
Bath.] W.P.C. 


KILVERT, RICHARD (a. 1649), law- 
yer, rose from a subordinate position in the 
prerogative court at Canterbury to the oflice 
of a proctor practising there. When it was 
proposed to impeach Sir John Bennet [q. v.], 
Judge of the court, in 1621 on the ground of 
corruption,Kilvertlaidan information against 
Bennet before the House of Lords, and the 
lords at his request guaranteed him as an 
informer freedom from arrest (Zords’ Jour- 
nals, 111. 153,185; State Papers, Dom. 1619, 
pp: 249, 252). Hacket states that Kilvert 
was subsequently branded for perjury by 
order of the parliament of 1621. But he 
probably gave evidence in the Star-chamber 
prosecution instigated in 1622 by the crown 
after that parliament was dissolved. Three 
years later Kilvert petitioned the privy coun- 
cil for power to levy Sir John Bennet’s fine, 
some part of which was awarded apparently 
to him as an informer. 

Kilvert was subsequently used as a tool in 
the proceedings in the Star-chamber against 
Bishop Williams on a frivolous charge of 
betraying secrets as a privy councillor. He 
raked up evidence against the moral charac- 
ter of Williams’s prineipal witness, Pregion 
(1634), and Williams, in his endeavours to 
rebut it, exposed himself to a charge of sub- 
ornation of perjury (see State Papers, Dom. 
1634, pp. 456-99). Williams foolishly at- 
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tempted to bribe Kilvert into inactivity, but 
Kilvert informed Secretary Windebank of 
the attempt. In the later trial of the kishop 
in 1637 in the Star-chamber for publishing- 
an unorthodox work on “The Holy Table,’ 
Kilvert acted as solieitor forthe prosecution, 
and was awarded 1,5007. out of the total fine 
imposed (10,0007.) 

In 1637 Kilvert became concerned with 
Alderman Abell [q. v.] in the promotion of 
the wine monopoly. Since 1634the Vintners’ 
Company had been exposed to a Star-chamber 
prosecution for unauthorised dressing of meat. 
The erown proposed to compound the offence 
if the Vintners would agree to an imposition, 
and Kilvert was introduced to the company 
by Abell, in that year master, in order to 
coerce them by threats of prosecution. The 
Vintners gave way, and agreed to the imposi- 
tion in return for a grant of the moncpoly 
of wines. Kilvert was paid 1,0007. out of 
the purse of the Vintners’ Company, al- 
though without the consent of the “gene- 
rality.” Immediately on the assembling of 
the Long parliament he was called into 
question, along with Alderman Abeil, for his 
share in this transaction. He was arrested 
on 18 Nov. 1640, and only released on bail 
1 Sept. 1641. Inthe meantime (May 1641) 
the commons had ordered the bill to be pre- 
pared to declare the offence of Alderman 
Abell and Richard Kilvert “to the end that 
they may be made exemplary.’ What was 
finally done does not appear. He was at 
liberty in December 1643, and in 1647 was 
living in apparently comfortable circum- 
stances at his own house in St. Martin’s 
Lane. He died there suddenly on 16 Dec. 
1649. His brother Roger was a wine mer- 
chant in London, and also aided in the wine 
monopoly ; he was released 2 May 1645 on 
payment of 401, 

Kilvert wrote in his own defence ‘A Reply 
to a most untrue Relation made by certain 
Vintners,’ 1641. He is also identified by a 
note in Thomasson’s hand as the author of 
a ‘Discourse concerning the interest Eng- 
land hath in the Siege of Graveling,’ 1644. 
Some biographical details, together with a 
portrait, are contained in “A Dialogue... 
betwixt Alderman Abel and Richard Kil- 
vert,’ 1641, and “The Vintners’ Answer to 
. . . Kilver,’ 1641. 


[The traetsmentioned above ; Commons’ Jour- 
nals, ii. 26-279; Lords’ Journals, iii. 153, vi. 
127; State Papers, Dom. 1619-41; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 12th Rep. pt. i. p. 172, pt. ii. p. 153, 
pt. iv. p. 73, 14th Rep. p. 203, pt. vi. p. 472; 
Harl. MS. 1219, £.3; State Trials; Rushworth’s 
Colleetions; Smyth’s Obituary (Camden Soe.) ; 
Gardiner’s Hist. vili. 251, 287.] W.A.S. 
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KILWARDBY, ROBERT (a. 1279), 
archbishop of Canterbury and cardinal-bishop 
of Porto, wasan Englishman by birth, though 
nothing is known of his family and origin, 
except that a namesake, Robert Kilwardby, 
resigned in 1283 the living of All Saints, 
Gracechurch Street, London (PECKHAM, Re- 
gister, 11. 1018, Rolls Ser.) He studied at 
the university of Paris, and probably also 
at Oxford. At Paris he taught for several 
years as a master of arts, and became espe- 
cially distinguished as a teacher and writer 
on grammar and logie (TRIVET, p. 278, Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) It is to this portion of his life 
that his important grammatical and his 
thirty-nine philosophical treatises must be 
assiened. Kilwardby finally abandoned his 
secular career and entered the order of St. 
Dominic. He now devoted himself exelu- 
sively to theology, and especially to the 
study of the scriptures, St. Augustine, and 
others of the fathers. He was famous for 
dividing nearly all St. Augustine’s works 
into chapters, and prefixing to each a short 
analysis of its contents (zd. p.278). Among 
his pupils in theology was Thomas of Cante- 
lupe [q. v.], the future bishop of Hereford 
(ib. p. 306). 

In 1261 Kilwardby was chosen provineial 
prior of the Dominicans in England, and dis- 
charged the duties of that post with great 
success for eleven years. In 1271 he was 
present at the general chapter of his order at 
Montpellier, and was described as a ‘great 
master of theology.’” In 1272 the general 
chapter at Florencerelieved him of his office, 
but in the same year the English province 
again appointed him prior. 

The archbishoprie of Canterbury had been 
vacant since the death of Boniface of Savoy 
in 1270, as the monks of Canterbury insisted 
on the election of their prior, Adam of Chil- 
lenden,and Edward, the king’s son, was eager 
for the appointment of Robert Burnell [q. v.] 
Adam went to Rome to press his claims, but 
Gregory X at last persuaded him to resign 
them, and appointed of his own authority 
the provincial of the Dominicans. Kil- 
wardby’s appointment was on 11 Oct. 1272. 
He received the spiritualities of his see from 
Bishop Bronescombe of Exeter on 11 Dee., 
and the temporalities three days later ( Win- 
chester Annals in Annales Monastiei, ii. 112- 
113). But hehad already, on 21 Nov.,joined 
with Gilbert of Gloucester and other mag- 
nates in recognising Edward Iasking on the 
day after HenryIll’sfuneral,andin appoint- 
ing aregency to act until the new king’s re- 
turn from the East (Trıver, p. 283). He 
also successfully intervened in the strife be- 
tween the Bishop of Norwich and his towns- 





men, and procured a relaxation of the inter- 
diet pronounced against that city (Corron, 
p- 150). The pope having granted Kilwardby 
a license to be consecrated by any catholie 
bishop, he chosethe saintly William Button II 
[q. v. |, bishop of Bath and Wells, to perform 
that office. He was consecrated on 26 Feb. 
1273 at Canterbury. DBesides the Bishop 
of Bath, twelve other suffragans of Canter- 
bury took part intheceremony. Yet it was. 
not until8 May that Kilwardby received the 
pallium at Teynham ( Winchester Annals, ii. 
115), and his enthronement only took place 
in September. At the pope’s request he 
compensated Adam Chillenden for his ex- 
penses incurred in his bootless journey to 
Rome (Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. p. 429). 

Kilwardby was the first Mendicant ad- 
vanced to agreat post in the/English church. 
His interests remained excelusively theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical, and he took little 
part in political affairs, remaining on good 
terms with Edward I, whom he crowned 
along with Queen Eleanor on 19 Aug. 1274. 
He joined with his suffragans in 1276 in ex- 
horting Llewelyn of Wales to perform his 
feudal duties to Edward, sending his fa- 
vourite clerk, William Middleton,archdeacon 
of Canterbury, on a special mission to the 
Lord of Snowdon (Federa, i. 535-6). On 
Llewelyn refusing to accept 'his mediation, 
Kilwardby excommunicated him in February 
1277 (ib. ı. 541). 

Kilwardby devoted himself with some 
energy to the systematie visitation of his 
diocese and province. After holding a con- 
vocation in London, and making an agree- 
ment with the chapter of St. Paul’s as to 
Jurisdietion during the vacancies ofthe see of 
London (WILKINS, Concilia,ii.26-7),he held 
in December 1273 a visitation at Worcester 
(Annals of Worcester in Ann. Mon. iv. 465). 
But in the summer of 1274 he attended the 
couneil of Lyons, upholding during its ses- 
sions the papal power in its strongest forms 
(ef. BALUZE, Histoire de la Maison d’Au- 
vergne, ii. 1183-14). Returning to England 
Kilwardby again busied himself with visita- 
tions. In November 1274 he visited the dio- 
cese of Winchester, being received on 26 Nov. 
on his arrival by the bishop, Nicholas of Ely 
[q. v.]), and subsequently holding visitations 
of the neighbouring monasteries. He kept 
Christmas at the bishöp’s manor of Bitterne, 
near Southampton (Winchester Annals in 
‚Ann. Mon. ii. 118). In 1276 he made a pro- 
longed visitation of the vast diocese of Lin- 
coln. His zeal for monastic rigour was shown 
by his expulsion of some disorderly monks 
from Bardney Abbey, Lincolnshire; but the 


, canons of Osney, whom he visited on 7 March, 
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bitterly complained that he exacted from 
them procurationsamountingto over twenty- 
four marks, while his predecessor Boniface 
had been contented with four marks only 
(Ann. Osney in Ann. Mon.iv.270). Henow 
visited the university of Oxford, and, with 
the consent of the regent and non-regent 
masters, solemnly condemned various errone- 
ous opinions in grammar, logic, and natural 
philosophy that were then current in the 
university. Among the grammatical heresies 
was the doctrine “quod ego currit, tu currit 
et curro eque sunt perfecte et congrue.’ But 
some of the other errors were of a more seri- 
ous kind. Masters found guilty of these | 
errors were to be deprived; bachelors were | 
to be forbidden access to the mastership and 
expelled the university. Similar errors were 
condemned a little later at Paris, and the | 
same doctrines at Oxford were again censured | 
in 1284 by Archbishop Peckham. The list 
of errors condemned by Kilwardby has been 
several times printed (Paris, n.d., ? 1500, 4to; 
Basel, 1513 and 1528). Amongthe persons 
censured was one Richard Clapwell, a friar 
of Kilwardby’s own order (Ann. Dunst. in 
Ann. Mon. iii. 325). In 1277 he again 
visitedthe diocese of Lincoln; and themonks 
of Dunstable spoke highly of his liberality 
. and justice (tb. ilı. 276). 

On 16 June 1276 Kilwardby was present 
at the translation of the remains of St. 
Richard at Chichester (WY&&s in Ann. Mon. 
iv. 268). When first provincial in England 
he had been one ofthe commission appointed 
to examine into Richard’s claims to sanctity, 
and he afterwards encouraged the Dominican 
Ralph Bocking to write his life of the saintly 
bishop (Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, April, 1. 
283). He was always a good friend of his 
order. Hebought a new and convenient site 
for the London house of the Dominicans near 
Castle Baynard, and contributed towards the 
building of the new church and monastery 
(LELAND, Comm. de Seriptt. Brit.p.287). He 
was conspicuous for his sanctity and care for 
the poor. He mediated between the citizens 
of Canterbury in their dispute with Christ 
Church, when the monks refused to take any 
share in providing soldiers for the Welsh 
war. He held frequent synods, those of 1273 
and 1277 marking important developments 
in the representation of the lower clergy, 
which was finally systematically organised 
by his successor (STUBBS, Select Charters, pp. 
444-5; Const. Hist. ii. 205). 

On 12 March 1278 Pope Nicholas III, a 
great friend of the Mendicants, nominated 
Kilwardby, at his first creation of cardinals, 
to the cardinal-bishoprie of Porto and Santa 





Rufina—an appointment which necessitated 


his resignation of the see of Canterbury and 
his residence at Rome. Kilwardby accepted 
the post, though the temporalities of the 
church of Porto were incomparably inferior 
to those of Canterbury. Some dissatisfaetion 
with his work at Oanterbury rather than a 
desire to do honour to Kilwardby probably 
inspired the pope to make the translation. 
As soon as the appointment was known 
doubts were raised as to the validity of his 
recent acts asarchbishop (PECKHAM, Register, 
i. 48). On 25 July Kilwardby solemnly took 
his leave of his suffragans and departed for 
Italy. He sought to increase his lessened in- 
come by sellingto the kingthe crops and rents 
of his estates for the year,and took away with 
him five thousand marks in money, precious 
vessels, church ornaments, and manuscripts, 
including a costly new bible, all of which be- 
longed tothe see (22.1.17,277,550). More im- 
portant than all, he removed all the registers 
and judicial records of Canterbury. Peck- 
ham and his successor sought in vain to re- 
cover the property of their church, but never 
succeeded in getting any back. Tothis day 
the oldest records of Canterbury begin with 
Peckham’s archbishopric. Yet Peckham con- 
tinued to consult Kilwardby on English ecele- 
siastical matters, and believed that, if he 
had lived longer, he would have sent back the 


| property. 


Kilwardby was already an old man and in 
poor health. Soon after joining the papal 
curia at Viterbo he fell sick. He was, how- 
ever, employed by the pope to write letters 
to the ‘ king of the Tartars ’ urging his con- 
version to Christianity (CrAcconıus, File 
Pontifieum, ii. 224). But he died on 11 Sept. 
1279, and was buried at the Dominiean con- 
vent at Viterbo. There was some suspicion 
of poison (Corrox, p. 371). 

Kilwardby was a very voluminous writer 
on grammatical, philosophical, and theologi- 
cal subjects. Trivet (p. 278) regards his chief 
works to be these : ‘De Tempore,’ ‘De Uni- 
versali,’ ‘De Relatione,’ and ‘De Ortu Seien- 
tiarum,’ and describes the last as “a curious 
and useful book.” It may beregarded as the 
most important of Kilwardby’s writings, and 
is identical with the treatise “De Divisione 
Seientiarum,’ which is sometimes considered 
as an independent work. The large number 
of surviving manuscripts shows that it was 
widely studied. Two are in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, and twoin the Bodleian 
Library. It isa commentary on Avicenna’s 
work with the same title. M.Haursau con- 
siders it worth printing, and speaks of its 
clearness and accuracy. In all thirty-nine 
philosophical works by Kilwardby are enu- 
merated in Quetif and Echard’s ‘ Seriptores 
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Ordinis Predicatorum, i. 376-80. They are 
mainly commentaries on Aristotle’s ‘ Logic,’ 
with a few treatises on Aristotle’s ‘ Psycho- 
logy, ‘Physics,’ and ‘Metaphysics.’ His com- 
mentaries on various parts of the ‘ Organon ’ 
show, says Haursau, that he was a scrupulous 
and minute logician, and he was one of the 
most important teachers of the time in de- 
veloping the doctrine of the syllogism. Hau- 
reau (11. 2, 30-2) gives a long extract from 
his ‘De Ortu’ as a specimen of his power 
of abridging Aristotle clearly and faithfully. 


He says that he was a diseiple of Thomas | 


Aquinas, but never seems to have attempted 
any real investigation of his writings. 

Kilwardby’s treatises on grammar were 
frequently cited as an authority during the 
fourteenth century. There are manuscripts 
of his ‘In Priscianum de Constructione Com- 
mentarius’ at Merton and Corpus Christi 
Colleges, Oxford. Large extracts are given 
in Quötif and Echard (pp. 377-8) from his 
‘Commentary on the Sentences,’ of which 
there is also a manuscript at Merton College. 
He also wrote commentaries on scripture, 
‘De Passione Christi’ and “De Sacramento 
Altaris.’ 


[Leland’s Commentarii de Seriptoribus Bri- 
tannicis, pp. 286-8; Quetif and Echard’s Scrip- 
tores Ordinis Predicatorum, i. 8374-80; Bale’s 
Seriptt. Brit. Catal. Cent. Quart.p. xlvi (Basel); 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.pp. 455-7; Hook’s Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 304-26 ; 
Turon’s Histoire des hommes illustres de l’ordre 
de Saint-Dominique, i. 397-404 ; Haurdau’s His- 
toire de la Philosophie Scolastique, ır. ii. 28- 
33; Stöckl’s Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, ii. 735-6; Catalogus Librorum 
MSS. Anglis et Hib. (1697); Notices des Manus- 
erits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, xxır. ii. 
39, 95, 97 ; Coxe’s Cat. Cod. MSS. in Coll. et 
Aul.Oxon.; Trivet (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Peckham’s 
Register, Annales Monastiei, Cotton, Chron. of 
Edward I and Edward II (the last four in Rolls 
Ser.); Rymer’s Feedera, vol. i.; Prynne’s Re- 
cords. ] HRSENG Me 


KILWARDEN, Vıscount. [SeeWoLrrt, 
ARTHUR, 1739-1803. ] 


KIMBER, EDWARD (1719-1769), no- 
velist and compiler, born in 1719, was son 
of Isaac Kimber [q.v.] He gained a scanty 
subsistence by compiling for booksellers, and 
died, worn out with such drudgery, in 1769 
(R. JoHnson, preface to Worron’s Baronet- 
age, 1771). His worksare: 1. “The Life and 
Adventures of Joe Thompson, a Narrative 
founded on fact, written by himself’ [anon. ], 
2 vols. 12mo, London, 1750; other editions, 
1751,1775,1783. A French translation ap- 
peared in 1762, 2. ‘The Peerage of Eng- 
land,’ 12mo, London, 1766;, 2nd edit. 1769, 
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3. ‘The Peerage of Scotland,’ 8vo, London, 
1767. 4. ‘The Peerage of Ireland,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1768. 5. ‘The Extinct Peerage of Eng- 
land,’ 12mo, London, 1769. He also wrote 
memoirs of his father, together with a poem 
to his memory, prefixed to the latter’s ‘ Ser- 
mons,’ 1756. With Richard Johnson he edited 
and continued Thomas Wotton’s ‘Baronetage 
of England,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1771. 
Kimber’s father, not himself, as Nichols (Zit. 
Anecd, v.251) asserts, superintended a third 
edition of Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin Dictionary’ in 
1751. ; 
[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. xix. 349; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 441; Cat. of Advocates’ en 
Eu. 


KIMBER, ISAAC (1692-1755), general 
baptist minister, biographer, and journalist, 
was born at Wantage, Berkshire, on 1 Dec. 
1692. He studied languages under John 
Ward, LL.D., professor of rhetorie at Gres- 
ham College, and went through a course of 
philosophy and divinity under John Eames 
[q. v.] His first settlement was early in 1722, 
as assistant to Joseph Burroughs [gq. v.], 
at Paul’s Alley, Barbican. He was a dull 
preacher, and very near-sighted, eventually 
losing the sight of one eye. He left Paul’s 
Alley on 28 June 1724, and became assistant 
to Samuel Acton at Nantwich, Cheshire. _ 
Here he published (1727) a funeral sermon 
for Mrs. Milton, who is said to have been 
the third wife of the poet John Milton, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Edward Minshull, who 
died at Nantwich March 1727. Milton’s 
widow was certainlya member of his congre- 
gation, but her identity with the subject of 
the sermon has been disputed, as there were 
two other ladies of the same surname at 
Nantwich. He left Nantwich in 1727, and 
became assistant at the general baptist con- 
gregation in Old Artillery Lane, London, and 
also at a neighbouring congregation. On the 
amalgamation of the two places his services 
were dispensed with, and he left the active 
ministry. He started a periodical called 
‘The Morning Chronicle,’ which lasted from 
January 1728 to May 1732. In 1734 Ward 
made over his school near Moorfields to Kim- 
ber and Edward Sandercock, but the school 
declined in a few years,and Kimber gave it up 
and tookto writing forthe booksellers, editing 
Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Dietionary’in 1751. He 
died of apoplexy early in 1755; his funeral 
sermon was preached at Paul’s Alley by Bur- 
roughs on 9 Feb. ‘He was unfortunate in his 
marriage, his wife being insane for twenty- 
three years. His son Edward is separately 
noticed. 

Among his publications were: 1. “The Life 
of Oliver Oromwell,’ &e., 1724, 8vo (six edi- 
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tions); a French translation appeared in 
1725. 2. “An Abridgement of the History 
of England,’ 1745, 8vo. 

Posthumous were: 3. “Twenty Sermons,’ 
&c.,1756, 8vo. 4. ‘ Sermons,’ &c., 1758, 8vo 
(with life). He edited the ‘Works,’ 1729, 
fol., 2 vols,, of William Beveridge [q. v.], 
prefixing a ‘Life;’ and contributed the ac- 
count of the reign of George II to the 1740 
8vo edition of the ‘Medulla Historie An- 
glicane’ of William Howell (1638 ?-1683) 
(q. v.] 

[Funeral Sermon by Burroughs, 1755; Life 
prefixed to Sermons, 1758; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1810 iii. 257, 1814 iv. 370; 
Urwick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1864, pp. 
117, 134.] A.G. 


KINASTON. [See Kynaston.] 


KINCAID, Mrs. JEAN (1579-1600), 
murderess, daughter of John Livingstoun of 
Dunipace, was born in 1579. She married 
John Kincaid of Warriston, who was a man 
of influence in Edinburgh, being nearly con- 
nected with the ancient family of Kincaid of 
that ilk in Stirlingshire, and possessed of ex- 
tensive estates in Midlothian and Linlith- 
gowshire. Owing to alleged maltreatment, 
the young wife conceived a deadly hatred for 
her husband, and a nurse who lived in her 
house urged her to take revenge. A servant 
of her father, a youth named Robert Weır, 
was admitted by Mrs. Kincaid into her hus- 
band’s chamber in his house at Warriston at 
an early hour on the morning of Tuesday, 
1 July 1600, and he killed Kincaid with his 
fistts. News of the murder quickly reached 
Edinburgh, and “the Lady Warristoun,’ ‘the 
fause nourise,’ and her two “hyred women, 
were arrested ‘red-handed.’” Weir escaped, 
refusing to allow Mrs. Kincaid to accompany 
him in his flight. The prisoners were im- 
mediately brought before the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, and sentence of death was passed 
upon them. No oflicial records of the trial 
are extant. ‘Scho was tane to the girth- 
crosse, upon the 5 day of July, and her heid 
struck fra her bodie, at the Cannagait-fit; 
quha deit very patiently. Her nurische was 
brunt at the same tyme, at 4 houres in the 
morneing, the 5 of July’ (BIRREL, Diary, p. 
49). According to Calderwood, ‘the nurse 
and ane hyred woman, her complices, were 
burnt in the Castell Hill of Edinburgh’ (OAL- 
DERWOOD, History of the Kirk of Scotland, 
vi. 27). In the brief interval between the 
sentence and execution Mrs. Kincaid was 
brought, by the efforts of a clergyman, from 
a state of callous indifference to one of reli- 
gious resignation. An authentie and inte- 
resting ‘memorial’ of her ‘ conversion,’ ‘with 








an account of her carriage at her exeeution, 
byan eye-witness, was privately. printed at 
Edinburgh in 1827, from a paper preserved 
among Wodrow’s MSS. in the Advocates’ 
Library, by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. The 
youth and beauty of Mrs. Kincaid were dwelt 
upon ın numerous popular ballads, which are 
to be found in Jamieson’s, Kinloch’s, and 
Buchan’s collections. Weir, who was ar- 
tested four years afterwards, was broken on 
the wheel (26 June 1604), a rare mode of 
execution in Scotland. 

[Piteairn’s Criminal Trials, ii. 445-50 ; Cham- 
bers’s Domestie Annals of Seotland, i. 316-17 ; 
Memorial of the Conversion of Jean Livingston, 
1827.] G. S-a. 


KINCAID, Sır JOHN (1787-1862), of 
the rifle brigade, second son of John Kincaid 
of Dalheath, near Falkirk, and his wife, the 
daughter of John Gaff, was born at Dalheath 
in January 1787. He was educated at Pol- 
mont school, and served for a time as lieu- 
tenant in the North York militia. On the 
formation of the old 3rd battalion (after- 
wards disbanded) of the 95th rifles, now the 
rifle brigade, at Hythe, Kent, in 1809, Kin- 
caid joined with a draft of militia volunteers 
from the North York, and received a second 
lieutenancy in the 95th, with which corps 
he served through the Peninsular campaigns 
of 1811-14 and at Waterloo (medal). He 
led the forlorn hope at one of the assaults of 
Ciudad Rodrigo; was severely wounded, and 
had a horse shot under him as acting adjutant 
at Waterloo. Heattained the rank ofcaptain 
in therifle brigade in 1826, and retired by sale 
of his commissions 21 June 1831. For his 
Peninsular services he afterwards received 
the medal with clasps for Fuentes d’Onor, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse. 
Kincaid was appointed exon of the royal 
bodyguard of yeomen of the guard on 25 Oct. 
1844, and, on becoming senior exon in 1852, 
was knighted according to custom. . In 1847 
he was appointed government inspector of 
prisons for Scotland, and in 1850 Sır George 
Grey [q. v.] conferred on him the appoint- 
ment of inspector of factories and prisons for 
Scotland, which he resigned through ill- 
health shortly before his death. He died 
at Hastings, unmarried, on 22 April 1862, 
aged 75. 

Kincaid was author of “Adventures in 
the Rifle Brigade’ (London, 1830 ; 2nd edi- 
tion, London, 1838) and ‘Random Shots of 
a Rifleman’ (London, 1835). Cope, the his- 
torian of the rifle brigade, says that, although 
written with too much levity, they contain 
many facts. of interest, and the dates and, 
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statements are confirmed by more formal 
authorities. 

[Dod’s Knightage, 1862; Militia and Army 
Lists, under dates; Cope’s Hist. of the Rifle 
Brigade (London, 1880); Preston’s Hist. of the 
Royal Body Guard (London, 1887); Gent. Mag. 
3rd ser. zii. 668.] HANSG, 

KINCARDINE, EArıs or. [See Bruck, 
ALEXANDER, d. 1681, second EARL; Bruck, 
Tmomas, 1766-1841, eleventh Er; Brucz, 
Januzs, 1811-1863, twelfth EARr.] 


KINDERSLEY, Sir RICHARD TORIN 
(1792-1879), vice-chancellor, eldest son of 
Nathaniel Edward Kindersley of Sunning- 
hill, Berkshire, was born at Madras, where 
his father was in the civil service of the East 
India Company, on 5 Oct. 1792. He was 
educated first at Haileybury, with the in- 
tention of entering the Indian eivil service, 
but subsequently he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was fourth 
wrangler, and graduated B.A. in January 
1814. In October ofthe following year he was 
elected a fellow of his college, and proceeded 
M.A.in July 1817. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Feb. 1818, and after 
enjoying a considerable junior practice was 
appointed a king’s counsel in January 1835. 
He took a leading position in the rolls court;; 
in 1847 became chancellor of the county pala- 
tine of Durham, and in March 1848 a master 
in chancery. He was not a politician, and 
was recommended only by his deep learning 
and sound judgment. On 20 Oct. 1851 he 
was appointed a vice-chancellor and was 
knighted, His judgments are mainly re- 
ported in Drewry’s “Reports” Drewry and 
Smale’s ‘Reports,’ and the ‘Law Reports, 
Equity Ser. vols. i. and ii. He retired from 
the bench in 1866, when he was sworn of 
the privy council, and received a pension of 
3,5002. per annum. He died at his residence, 
Clyffe, near Dorchester, on 22 Oct. 1879. He 
married in 1824 Mary Anne, only daughter 
ofthe Rev. James Leigh Bennett of Thorpe 
Place, Surrey, and by her had four children. 


[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Times, 25 Oct. 
1879; Law Times, 8 Nov. 1879; Law Journal, 
xiv. 657, 723; Solieitors’ Journal, 1 Nov. 1879.] 

ISA. 
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KING, CHARLES (A. 1721), writer on 
economics, a London merchant in the reign 
of Queen Anne, wrote several papers in the 
‘ British Merchant,’ a periodical which ap- 
peared twice a week during the summer of 
1713, at the time of the proposed treaty of 
commerce with France. The object of the 
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paper was to refute thereciprocity arguments 
propounded by Defoe in favour of the treaty 
in his ‘Mercator ;’ it was started by Henry 
Martin,and numbered amongits contributors 
Joshua Gee (concerning whose influence see 
Huuz, Philosophical Works, 1884, iii. 340), 
Sir Charles Cooke, Sir Theodore J. anssen, 
Nathaniel Torriano, and other leading mer- 
chants, several of whom had a special audi- 
ence in the House of Lords on the subject 
of the treaty (2 and 4 June 1713). Backed 
up by the Earl of Halifax, ‘the support and 
very spirit of the paper’ (Brit. Merck. Pre- 
face, p. xvii), Lord Stanhope, and the bulk 
of the commercial classes in the country, the 
‘ British Merchant’ more than neutralised 
the effect of Defoe’s paper, and finally secured 
a majority of nine against the eighth and 
ninth articles of the treaty [see under Moore, 
ARTHUR, 1.1712]. Its object achieved, the 
‘British Merchant’ ceased to appear, but the 
most important numbers were collected and 
edited by King in book form under the title 
of ‘The British Merchant, or Commerce Pre- 
served,’ 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1721. King was 
at that time chamber-keeper to the treasury, 
and he dedicated the concluding volume of 
the work to Paul Methuen, son of the framer 
of the Methuen treaty, and comptroller of 
his majesty’s household. He was allowed 
3951. 16s. from the exchequer for expenses of 
printing, and copies were sentto‘each of the 
corporations of Great Britain which send 
members to parliament’ at the cost of the 
treasury (Cal. Treas. Papers, 1720-8, cexl. 
32). Thework may thus be supposed to re- 
present the views of Walpole’s government 
(though not perhaps of Walpole himself ) 
upon economic matters. It was, however, less 
an exposition of theory than an appeal to con- 
temporary common sense, and to the interests 
involved in the Methuen treaty of 1703 
with Portugalagainst the supposed fallacious 
doctrine of reciproeity advanced by Boling- 
broke, and set forth in Defoe’s ‘Essay on 
the Treaty of Commerce with France,’ 1713. 
Such general theories as it did contain were 
based without alteration upon the treatise 
(reprinted in 1713) of Thomas Mun [a: v.]), 
showing that the object of commercial poliey 
was ‘to encrease the exportation of our com- 
modities and to decrease the eonsumption of 
foreign wares.’ The ‘British Merchant’ en- 
Joyed unique authority during the forty years 
following its publication, and its statisties 
(though by no means invariably accurate) 
on British commerce, the extent of markets, 
price of labour, and kindred subjects render 
it indispensable to the historian of commerce 
during the early Georgian era. The book was 
republished in 1743, but there is no evidence 
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to show if King was living at that time, or 

if he was identical with the Charles King ‘of 
Westminster Hall, printer and publisher, 

who issued the ‘Traets against Popery’ of 

Michael Geddes[gq.v.]in 1715, and the ‘Gene- 

ral Treatise of Mortality’ of Richard Fiddes 

[g. v.] in 1724. 

[Information kindly supplied by W. A. 8. 
Hewins, esq., of Oxford ; Tindal’s Continuation of 
Rapin, vi.83; Boyer’s Quadriennium Anns Pos- 
tremum, vol.v.; W. Lee’s Defoe, 1.215; Daily Cou- 
rant, 3 Jan.1734 ; Nichois’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 298; 
Willis’s Current Notes, 1856, p. 38; M‘Culloch’s 
Literature of Pol. Econ., and his edition of Adam 
Smith’s Works, xxiv. z.,xxxv. n.; Maepherson’s 
Annals, iii. 30; Roscher, i. 279; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] BrS3 

KING, CHARLES (1687-1748), musical 
composer, the son of Charles and Mary King, 
was born at Bury St. Edmunds in 1687, and 
was baptised in St. Mary’s Church in that 
town 5 June 1693. He became a chorister 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under Dr. Blow and 
Jeremiah Clark, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed supernumerary singer in the same 
choir at an annual salary of 142. On 12 July 
1707 he proceeded to the degree of Mus:Bae. 
at Oxford, and in the same year married 
Clark’s sister. At Clark’s death (1 Dec. 
1707) King received the appointments of 
almoner and ‘master of the children’ of St. 
. Paul’s, and in 1708 was elected, in addition, 
to the post of organist of St. Benet Finck, 
Royal Exchange. In 1730 he was nomi- 
nated a vicar-choral of St. Paul’s, and held 
that oflice with his organistship until his 
death on 17 March 1748. 

King composed a large number of anthems 
and church services—a fact which gave rise to 
Maurice Greene’s remark that ‘Mr. King 
was a very serviceable man. The titles: of 
his best-known works are: 1. Anthems 
* Rejoice in the Lord,’ ‘ Hear, O Lord,’ ‘O pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem,” “ Wherewithal 
shall a young man. 2. Services in F,O, 
B flat, and D, which are still occasionally 
performed. Four of his anthems are to be 
found in Page’s ‘ Harmonia Sacra,’ and two 
in Stevens’s “Sacred Music” Other of his 
compositions are included in Arnold’s ‘ a- 
thedral Music,’ and the Tudway Collection 
(Harl. MSS. 7341-2). Some services and an- 
thems by King were published separately 
in 1859 and 1866. Hawkins remarks that 
‘ King’s inferiority was due rather to indo- 
lence than want of ability.’ 

[Georgian Era, iv. 512; Diet. of Mus. 1824; 
Grove’s Dict.; parish registers.] R. H.L. 

KING, CHARLES WILLIAM (1818- 
1888), author of works on engraved gems, 
was. born on 5 Sept. 1818 at Newport, Mon- 








mouthshire, where his father was engaged as 
a shipping agent in the iron trade, He en- 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar, 
in October 1836, and was elected scholar of 
his college in 1839, and fellow in 1842. He 
graduated in 1840 as sixth in class I. of the 
classical tripos. About 1842 King went to 
Italy, and there spent several years studying 
the Italian language and literature and in 
collecting antique gems, which he procured 
at moderate prices, especially in Rome and 
Florence. King afterwards increased his col- 
lection by many gems purchased of Eastwood, 
the London dealer, and acquired specimens 
at the sale in London of several important 
cabinets, such as the Mertens-Schaafhausen 
(Praun), the Hertz, and the Uzielli. The 
collection, formed between 1845 and 1877, 
ultimately consisted of 331 engraved stones, 
more than two-thirds of which were Greek 
and Roman, the remainder being Sassanian, 
Gnostie, and Oriental. About 1878, when 
his eyesight was seriously failing, King sold 
his collection, and it is now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of ArtatNew York, to which 
1t was presented in October 1881 by Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, the president of that insti- 
tution. A catalogue has been printed, with- 
out change, from King’s own manuscript 
(dated 28 Feb. 1878), with the title, ‘ The 
Johnston Collection of Engraved Gems’ 
(Metrop. Mus., New York, Handbook No. 9). 
Three Greek marbles which belonged to King 
are described by Michaelis in his “Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain,’ pp. 271-2. 

After King’s return from Italy his life was 
chiefly spent at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was in holy orders, but had no cure. 
About 1866 he was one of her majesty’s in- 
spectors of schools (Clergy List, 1866). At 
Cambridge King passed a very retired exist- 
ence, engaged in the composition of various 
works, but taking no part in the educational 
life of the place. The few friends who knew 
him well found him a kind-hearted man and 
a delightful companion, full of curious know- 
ledge and quaint humour (Anpıs WRIGHT 
in Atheneum). He was widely read in the 
Greek and Roman classics, without having, 
however, a minute philologieal knowledge. 
He had specially studied Pausanias and 
Pliny’'s “Historia. His short-sightedness 
always rendered reading difficult for him, . 
though he had “a microscopie power of dis- 
cernment’ for objects such asgems. His writ- 
ings on ancient gems are original, and evince 
the experience of the praetical collector. In 
England they have stimulated an interest in 
elyptography, though they are often marred 
by defects due to insuflicient numismatie and 
archsologicaltraining. King died in London, 
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after a brief illness, of a bronchial cold, on 
25 March 1888. There is a portrait of him, 
in a travelling costume, by George Mason, one 
of his friends when in Rome. 

King’s principal publications are: 1. “ An- 
tique Gems,’ London, 1860, 8vo. 2. “The 
Gnostics and their Remains,’ London, 1864, 
&vo; 2nd edit. London, 1887, 8vo (for a con- 
troversy as to misprints and alterations in 
this edition see Atheneum, January-June 
1888, pp. 441, 468, 499, 535, 662, 696). 
3. “The Natural History . of Precious 
Stonesand Gems and of the Precious Metals,’ 
London, 1865, 8vo; also a 2nd edit. in 2 vols., 
published as “The Natural History of Gems, 
or Decorative Stones,’ Cambridge, 1867, 8vo, 
and ‘The Natural History of Precious Stones 
and ofthe Precious Metals,’ Cambridge, 1867, 
8vo. 4. “The Handbook of Engraved Gems,’ 
London, 1866, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1885, 8vo. 
5. ‘Horatii Opera,’ illustrated by antique 
gems selected by C©.. W. K., 1869, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Antique Gems and Rings, vol. i. text, 
vol. ii. illustrations, London, 1872, 8vo. 
7. “Early Christian Numismatie and other 
Antiquarian Traets, London, 1873, 8vo. 
8. ‘Plutarch’s Morals.’ TranslatedbyC.W.K., 
1882 (Bohn’s Classical Library). 9.‘ Julian 
the Emperor . . . Theosophical Works,’ &e. 
Translated by ©. W. K., 1888 (Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library). 


[W. Aldis Wright in Athenzum for 7 April 
1888, p. 441; Athenzum for 31 March 1888, p. 
412; Academy for 7 April 1888, p. 247; Cat. 
of Johnston Coll.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] W.W. 


KING, DANIEL (qd. 1664?), engraver, 
son of William King of Chester, baker, was 
apprenticed on 3 Sept. 1630 as painter for 
ten years to Randle Holme the elder [q.v.] 
After carrying on business for some years at 
Chester, he removed to London, where in 
1656 he published “The Vale Royall of Eng- 
land, or the County Palatine of Chester Il- 
lustrated, folio. This was written by William 
Smith, William Webb, and Samuel Lee, with 
an appendix on the Isle of Man by James 
Chaloner. The dedication alone is by King; 
indeed, Dugdale told Wood that he was not 
able to write one word oftrue English, being 
‘a most ignorant, silly fellow,’ and moreover 
“an arrant knave.’ The engravings to the 
‘ Vale Royall’ are admirably done by King 
himself in the style of Hollar. The ‘ Vale 
Royall’ is embodied in Ormerod’s ‘ History 
of Cheshire,’ 1819, and an abridgment with 
notes by Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., was pub- 
lished in 1852. Kingalso published: 1. “The 
Cathedrall and ConventuallChurches of Eng- 
land and Wales Orthographically Delineated,’ 
1656, oblong 4to, containing fifty engravings, | 





three or four ofthem by Hollar. 2. A trans- 
lation of the ‘Universal Way of Dyaling, 
by G. de Desargues,’ 1659, 4to (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) 3. “An Orthographical Design of 
severall Viewes upon y° Road in England and 
Wales,’ about 1660. He etched some plates 
for Dugdale’s ‘Monasticon.” On visiting Ohes- 
ter in 1660he wasreceived and entertained by 
the Stationers’ Company of that city. Wood 
states that he made an unfortunate marriage, 
and that after his wife had robbed and left 
him, he died heartbroken near York House, 
in the Strand, about 1664. _ 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 503; T. 
Hughes in Chester Archxol. Soe. Journal, ii. 
25, 256; Sir W. Dugdale’s Diary (Hamper), 
1827, p. 108; Bryan’s Diet. of Painters and En- 
gravers (Graves), i. 732; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

GW 

KING, DAVID, LL.D. (1806-1883), 
Scottish divine, son of John King (1762- 
1827), pastor of the second united associate 
church in Montrose, by hiswife Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Young, a Montrose merchant, was 
born in Montrose on 20 May 1806. His an- 
cestors had been tenants of Giffen Mill, near 
Beith, for several generations. King began 
his education in the high school of Mont- 
rose, and matriculated at Aberdeen Univer- 
sityin 1820, but after a year was transferred 
by his parents to Edinburgh University. 
Here he became a good classical scholar and 
showed a taste for science. Having com- 
pleted his arts course at Edinburgh, he re- 
moved to Glasgow to study theology under 
John Dick [q. v.] of the secession church. 
He was licensed asa probationer by the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh. On 13 Jan. 1830 he 
became minister of the first united secession 
church of Dalkeith, and after the death of 
Dr. Dick he removed to Greyfriars secession 
church, Glasgow, 15 Oct. 1833. At Glas- 
gow he displayed marked organising power 
and enthusiasm. He began a systematie 
series of missions to the poor; was the first 
to establish homesfor poor boysthere ; andset 
up classes for the instruction of young men 
in both sacred and secular subjeets. The first 
foreign mission to Trinidad connected with 
the secession church was originated by him, 
and was supported during the early years of 
its existence principally through hisexertions.. 
Hisrefinedandsympathetiestyle of preaching 
was especially attractive to young men, and 
students of all denominations attended his 
ministry in Greyfriars. He took a deter- 
mined position in favour of the disestablish- 
ment of the church, and was associated 
with Lord Brougham, O’Connell, and other 
leaders of thetime in the anti-slavery move- 
ment of 1838. The university of Glasgow 
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conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him in 
1840. Hetook an active part in the foun- 
dation of the Evangelical Alliance in 1845, 
and attended many of the annual conferences 
held in various parts of Europe. He helped 
to bring about the union of the secession and 
relief churches in 1847 to form the united 
presbyterian church. In 1848 his health gave 
way, and he employed his enforced leisure in 
visiting Jamaica and making a tour through 
the United States, returning to Scotland in 
the following year. Until 1853 he continued 
activelyengaged in the multifarious schemes 
connected with his denomination. Illness 
compelled him toresien his position at Grey- 
friars Church 12 Feb. 1855. He retired to 
Kilereggan in the Firth of Clyde, and in 1860 
removedto London. Having settled at Bays- 
water, he founded a presbyterian congrega- 
tion there, and laboured in this quarter, amid 
many discouragements, till 1869. He still 
preserved his connection with the united 
presbyterian church in Scotland, and was 
chosen moderator of the synod of that body 
in 1863, taking a prominent share in the 
movement (1863-73) for the union of the 
free church of Scotland, the reformed pres- 
byterian church, the united presbyterian 
church, and the presbyterian church in Eng- 
land. Though this union was only partially 
realised, King’s attitude helped to promote 
conciliatory feeling. In March 1869 he ac- 
cepted a call to the small congregation of 
Morningside,near Edinburgh, butin February 
1873 he was forced to resign all ministerial 
work. He died, after much travel in search 
of health, in London on 20 Dec. 1883. 

King’s popularity as a preacher over- 
shadowed his reputation as a writer, though 
the few books which he wrote were very suc- 
cessful. His prineipal works were: 1. ‘The 
Ruling Eldership,’ 1845, which went through 
three editions. 2. “The Lord’s Supper,’1846, 
3. “Geology and Religion,’ 1849, an attempt 
at a reconciliation of the scriptural and scien- 
tifie accounts of the creation, of which five 
editions were published. 4. ‘The State and 
Prospects of Jamaica,’ 1850. A volume of 
his sermons was published posthumously in 
1885, with a memoir of him written by his 
widow, the daughter of Professor James 
Thomson and sister of Sir William Thomson 
of Glasgow University. 


[Memoir as above.] A.H.M. 


KING, Sır EDMUND (1629-1709), 
physieian, born in 1629, practised, after ap- 
prenticeship, as a surgeon in London. He 
lived at first in Little Britain, and had a 
museum in his house which he took pleasure 
in showing to students. He used to keep 





dried speeimens, such as the ileo-esecal valve: 
pressed in a large paper book, and he dis. 
sected animals as well asthe human subject; 
(Sloane MS. 1906). About 1665 he took a 
house in Hatton Garden, and was married 
at St. Andrew’sChurch, Holborn, on 20 June 
1666, to Rebecca Polsted of the adjoining 
parish of St. Sepulchre. In the same year 
he published in the ‘Philosophical Transae- 
tions’ a paper on the parenchymatous parts 
of the body, and maintained, from micro- 
scopic observation, that they contained enor- 
mous numbers of minute blood-vessels. In 
1667 the ‘“Philosophical Transactions’ con- 
tained a long account by him of the trans- 
fusion of the blood of a calf into a sheep, 
with a view to proving that one animal may 
live with the blood of another. The experi- 
ment was carefully conducted by means of 
an apparatus of pipes and quills. In 1669 
he published further microscopie researches 
to show that glands consisted of tubes and 
vessels only. He wasfond of insects, and in 
1667 published a paper on ants, and in 1670 
one on leaf cutter bees (both in “Philoso- 
phical Transactions’). He hadexamined the 
eggs of ants microscopically, and studied 
the ways of lifein ant-hills. He is probably 
one of the investigators described as antmen 
and bearmen by the Duchess of Newcastle 
(Description of a New World, 1668, p. 15). 
He was acquainted with Lord Arundel, Sir 
William Petty, Dr. Needham, and Robert 
Boyle, and some of his experiments were car- 
ried on at Arundel House in the Strand. 
Sheldon, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
created him M.D.; he was incorporated at 
Cambridge in 1671,andin 1677, on bringing 
a commendatory letter from the king, was 
admitted an honorary fellow of the College 
of Physicians of London. He was admitted 
a regular fellow 12 April 1687, being one of 
the nominees of James IIl’s charter, and was 
thus completely converted from a surgeon 
into a physician. He was knighted and 
sworn physician to the king in 1676. 

On the morning of 2 Feb. 1684-5 King 
was sent for by Charles II. Charles talked 
incoherently, but the physician did not ascer- 
tain the morbid change at work (Bvkner, 
History of his own Time, edit. 1724, i. 606). 
By Lord Peterborough’s advice he paid a se- 
cond visit to the bedcehamber, and at the 
momentthatheentered Charles fell down in a 
fit. King bled him immediately. Charles 
gradually regained conseiousness. The other 
physicians who arrived approved the bleed- 
ing, and the privy counciladvised that King 
should receive a reward of 1,0007. ; but as 
that body has no command of funds, and as 
the subsequent fatal termination prevented 
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any expression of royal gratitude, King never 
received his fee. King approved of viper 
powder, but liked the volatile salt better 
(original letter to Sir Hans Sloane). In 
the “Philosophical Transactions’ for 1686 he 
published an account of the autopsy of Mr. 
Robert Bacon, a demented person, who hada 
caleified pineal gland in his brain, renal and 
vesical calculi and gallstones. He mentions 
that he had dissected one hundred brains. 
In the preface to the ‘ Pharmaceutice Ra- 
tionalis’ of Dr. Thomas Willis [q. v.], who 
became his close friend, King’s dexterous 
disseetions are commended. His next obser- 
vations (Phil. Trans.) were on animalculs 
in pepper. He had looked at them ‘ with my 
best microscope, and had noticed that when 
oats and some herbs were left in water, living 
organisms became discoverablein it. He tried 
the effects of sack, ink, sulphurie acid, and 
other fluids on these amebx&. In November 
1688 he published a further paper in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions’ on the tubular 
structure of reproductive glands in men, 
guinea-pigs, and bulls. He had a consider- 
able practice, from which he did not retire 
till he was seventy-two, and thenceforward 
he spent much time in the country. His own 
loss of strength compelled him in 1701 to 
give up attending the aged poet, Sir Oharles 
Sedley, whose death he had foretold at his 
first visit, and he handed on the patient to 
Sir Hans Sloane (original letters in Sloane 
MS. 4050). He died in Hatton Garden 
30 May 1709. His portrait by Lely, which 
he bequeathed to the College of Physicians, 
and which hangs in the reading-room of the 
college, represents him with a large aquiline 
nose and a dark complexion. It was en- 
graved by Williams. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 448; Phil. Trans. 
of the Royal Society; Burnet’s Hist. of his own 
Time, London, 1724; Wilkin’s Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Works, London, 1836, i. 52; Sloane 
MS. 1906 in British Museum; Mr. Edward 
Browne’s Journal; Sloane MS. 4050, ff. 169, 
177,179. The last, a letter on the death of 
Sir Charles Sedley, is dated in error by Sir E. 
King himself 1601 for 1701.] N.M. 


KING, EDWARD (1612-1637), friend of 
Milton, was younger son of Sir John King 
(d. 1637) [q. v.], at one time of Feathercock 
Hall, Northallerton, Yorkshire, but after- 
wards an active eivil oflicer in Ireland. Ed- 
ward King, bishop of Elphin, was his god- 
father, and Sir Robert King [q. v.] was his 
eldest brother. Edward was born in Ireland 
in 1612, and seems to have been partly edu- 
cated at the school of Thomas Farnaby [q.v.] 
in London (cf. Justa Edovardo King .. . 1638). 
He was admitted a pensioner of Christ’s Col- 





lege, Cambridge, on 9 June 1626, at the same 
time as another brother, Roger, who was two 
years his senior (College Admission Book). In 
1630, in compliance with a royal mandate, 
Edward waselected toafellowship at Christ’s. 
Milton, who was also two years his senior, 
was at that time hoping to obtain a like dis- 
tinction. In the mandate, which is dated 
10 June, his majesty is said to be ‘ well ascer- 
tained both of the present suflicieney and | 
future hopes’ of the new fellow (Baker MS. 
ix. 220). King, however, having been born 
in Ireland, his election, as the son of a York- 
shireman, gave rise to some dispute, and the 
questions arising out of his election were not 
settled until 1696 (xd.ix. 247). King did not 
disereditthe royalrecommendation. He ap- 
pears to have been popular in the college, and 
Milton himself became warmly attached to 
his rival, on account both of his amiable dis- 
position and scholarly tastes. During 1633—4 
King was prelector of his college, and the 
admissions are in his handwriting. He was 
also one of the tutors, and was looking for- 
ward to the career of a parish priest. At the 
close of the academic year 1636-7 King set 
out for Ireland, on a visit to his brother 
Robert and two of his sisters. The vessel on 
which he had embarked left the estuary of 
the Dee, and was coasting in calm weather 
along the Welsh shore, when it struck on a 
rock and foundered. With the exception of 
a few who managed to get into a boat, all 
on board perished. King is said to have 
behaved with calm heroism; after a vain 
endeavour to prevail upon. him to enter the 
boat he was left on board, and was last seen 
kneeling on deck in the act of prayer (Ac- 
count prefixed to the Odsequies). His death, 
according to Baker, took place on 10 Aug. 
(4 Id. Sextilis) 1637; but his name in the 
audit books occurs in the list of Lady day 
1638; it is also entered, but erased, in the 
list of midsummer 1638. His name, written 
by himself in asmall and very beautiful hand, 
occurs in a college order written in an old 
lease book. 

King’s reputation for poetical ability is 
hardly sustained by his extant compositions, 
all of which were contributed to various col- 
lections of poems by Cambridge scholars. 
They are as follows: 1. Four metrical com- 
positions in Latin, signed “Ed. King, Coll. 
Christi Socius,’ in pp. 36-9 of a volume en- 
titled ‘Genethliacum illustrissimorum prin- 
cipum, Caroli et Marie, a Musis Cantabri- 
giensibus celebratum,’ Cambridge, 1631, on 
the occasion of the birth of the Princess Mary 
on 4 Nov. 1631. 2. Some Latin iambics on 
pp. 43-4 of a collection of Cambridge verses 
celebrating the king’s recovery. from the 
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small-pox in the winter of 1632, and en- 
titled “ Anthologia in Regis Exanthemata ; 
seu gratulatio Musarum Üantab. de felicis- 
sime asservata Regis Caroli valetudine,’ Cam- 
"bridge, 1633 (reprinted in Nıcnors’s Collec- 
tion of Poems, vii. 76-85). 3. Latin iambics 
in a similar collection congratulating the 
king on his safe return from Scotland in July 
1633, entitled ‘Rex redux, sive Musa Canta- 
brigiensis, ete., de incolumitate et felici re- 
ditu Regis Caroli post .receptam coronam 
comitiaque peracta in Scotia,’ Cambridge, 
1633. 4. Latin iambies prefixed to ‘Senile 
Odium,’ by Peter Hausted [q. v.], 1633. 
5. Latin elegiacs in another collection on the 
birth of the Duke of York on 15 Oct. 1633, 
entitled ‘Ducis Eboracensis Faseie a Musis 
Cantabrigiensibus raptim context®,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1633. 6. Latin stanzas in a like col- 
lection in honour of the birth of the Princess 
Elizabeth on 28 Dee. 1635, entitled “Carmen 
-Natalitium ad cunas illustrissime prineipis 
Elizabethe decantatum, intra nativitatis 
Domini solemnia, per humiles Cantabrigie 
'musas, A.D. 1635.” 7. Iambic Latin verses 
in another collection, which was entitled 
‘“Zvvodia, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 
concentus et congratulatio ad serenissimum 
-Britanniarum Regem Carolum de quinta sua 
subole, clarissima Principe sibi nuper felicis- 
sime nata, A.D. 1637. 

On the intelligence of his death reaching 
Cambridge, King’s fate was commemorated 
by members of the university in a series of 
eifusions which elearly show that he had in- 
spired among his friends no ordinary esteem 
and.regard. These compositions appeared in 
two parts, both printed at the university 
press in 1638; the former containing twenty- 
three pieces in Latin and Greek, including 
one by Farnaby, was entitled ‘Justa Edo- 
vardo King naufrago ab amicis moerentibus, 
amoris et uveias xapıv.” The second part 
contains thirteen English poems, and is en- 
-titled ‘Obsequies to the Memorie of Mr. 
‚Edward King, Anno.Dom. 1638. Of these 
Milton’s “Lyeidas’ is the last. Milton pro- 
“bably modelled his.poem after an Italian 
eclogue entitled ‘ Phyllis,’ recording the fate 
of another Lycidas ; the author, Actius Syn- 
-cerus Sannazarius, was one of Milton’s fa- 
vourite poets of the Renaissance. 

[Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. i.; information 
supplied from college documents by Dr. Peile, 
“master of Christ’s College; letter by Professor 
:J. W. Hales in Athen®um, July 1891, pp. 159- 
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KING, EDWARD (1735 ?-1807), miscel- 
laneous writer, born about 1735, was the only 
son of Edward King of Norwich. Hestudied 
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for a time at Clare Hall, Cambridge, as a 
fellow-commoner. On 18 Sept. 1758 he was 
admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar in Michaelmas term 1763 
(Lincoln’s Inn Register and Bar Book). An 
ample fortune bequeathed to him by his 
uncle, Mr. Brown, a wholesale linendraper 
of Exeter, rendered him independent of his 
profession, but he regularly attended the 
Norfolk eireuit for some years, and was ap- 
pointed recorder of King’s Lynn. In his at- 
tendance on the circuit he defended a lady 
from a faithless lover, and afterwards married 
her. King was elected F.R.S. on 14 May 
1767 (Tuomson, Hist. of Roy. Soc. Append. 
iv.p. lii) and F.S.A. on 3 May 1770 (Govusn, 
Chronologieal List of Soc. Antig. 1798, p- 23). 
Hecontributed severalpapersto the‘ Archxo- 
logia,’ among which were ‘Remarks on the 
Abbey Church of Bury St. Edmunds in Suf- 
folk’ (ii. 311-14), reprinted separately in 
1774, ‘Observations on Antient Castles,’with 
four plates (iv. 364-413), and “A Sequel to 
Observations,’ with thirty-one plates (vi. 
231-375), also issued separately in 1782. On 
the death of Jeremiah Milles [q. v.]in Fe- 
bruary 1784, King was elected his successor 
in the presidency. of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the understanding. that Lord De 
Ferrars (afterwards Earl of Leicester) would 
assume the oflice on the ensuing 23 April 
(NıcHoLs, Zllustr. of Lit. vi. 461). King, 
however, sought to obtain re-election, and 
that by the employment of ungenerous tac- 
ties, but was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. His speech on quitting.the chair 
was printed, and he subsequently printed a 
letter in vindication of his conduct and:re- 
fleeting upon the earl, and thenceforward 
ceased to make any communications to the 
Society (NICHoLs, Lit. Aneed. viii. 57). 
King’s first separate work appeared in 1767 
under the title of ‘An Essay on the English 
Constitution and Government,’ 8vo. In 1780 
he issued, without his name, ‘ Hymns to the 
Supreme Being, in Imitation of the Eastern 
Songs,’ 8vo, of which two editions were issued 
in 1795 and 1798. In 1785 he circulated, also 
anonymously, ‘ Proposals for Establishing at 
Sea a Marine School, or Seminary for Sea- 
men,’ &c., 8vo, in a letter addressed to John 
Frere, vice-president of the Marine Society. 
Jonas Hanway, in:a report made to the so- 
ciety in July of that year, had proposed a 
large marine school on land. King.pointed 
out objections to this scheme, and suggested 
the fitting up a man-of-war as a marine school 
(ef. Gent. Mag. vol. lv.pt. ü. pp. 904-5). In 
1788 he published “Morsels of. Oriticism, 
tending to illustrate some few passages in the 
Holy Seriptures, upon philosophical principles 
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and an enlarged view of things,’ large 4to. 
Among other absurdities King attempted to 
prove that John the Baptist was an angel 
Born heaven, and the same who formerly ap- 
peared in the person of Elijah. The work 
on its first appearance was severely critieised 
by Richard Gough[gq. v.]in the‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (vol. Ivini. pt. i. pp. 141-5). A 
notice of the book in Mathias’s “Pursuits 
of Literature’ ereated some demand for it, 
and a second edition, to which was added a 
“supplemental part designed to show, still 
more fully, the perfect consisteney of philo- 
sophical discoveries, and of historical facts, 
with the revealed Will of God,’ was pub- 
lished in 1800 (3 vols.folio), and also a second 
part of the quarto edition (Ziterary Memoürs 
of Living Authors, i. 338). In 1793 King 
published “An Imitation of the Prayer of 
Abel,’ and during the same year ‘ Öonsidera- 
tions on the Utility of the National Debt: 
and on the Present Alarming Crisis; with a 
Short Plan ofa Mode of Relief,’ 8vo. In 1796 
he wrote some whimsical ‘ Remarks concern- 
ing Stones said to have fallen from the elouds, 
both in these daysand in antient times,’ 8vo, 
oecasioned by a supposed shower of stones in 
Tuscany on 16 June of that year. King’s 
next treatise, called ‘Vestiges of Oxford 
Castle; or, a small fragment of a work in- 
tended to be published speedily on the His- 
tory of Aneient Oastles,’ &e., fol., London, 
1796, was followed by his great work entitled 
‘Munimenta Antiqua; or, Observations on 
ancient Oastles, ineludingremarksonthe.... 
progress of Architeeture .... in Great Britain, 
and on the... changesin..... Laws and 
Customs’ (with Appendix), 4 vols. fol. Lon- 
don, 1799-1806. The book is full of foolish 
theories, misplaced learning, and blunders, 
but the importance of its plans and details, 
despite inaccuracies, is generally recognised 
by antiquaries. Louis Dutens having taken 
exception to King's theories on the invention 
of the arch in ‘ Recherches sur le tems le plus 
reculö de l’usage des voütes chez les anciens,’ 
4t0, 1805, King anticipated his fourth volume 
by publishing during the same year an ‘Intro- 
duetion’ of twenty-one pages, in which he 
vigorously defended his views. Dutens con- 
tinued the controversy in three more tracts, to 
which Kingrepliedinan‘Appendix’to ‘Muni- 
menta Antiqua’ issued in 1806. In 1798 King 
wroteanother extraordinary pamphlet called 
‘ Remarks on the Signs of the Times,’ 4to, in 
which he demonstrated the genuineness ofthe 
second book of Esdras. Irritated by Gough’s 
eritique on this tract in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. pp. 591-8), he 
wrote a violent letter to the printer, John 
Nichols. King added a ‘Supplement ’to his 





‘Remarks’ in 1799, but this was demolished 
by Bishop Horsley in ‘ Critical Disquisitions 
on the Eighteenth Chapter of Isaiah, in a 
letter to E. King,’4to, 1799 (Gent. Mag. vol. 
lxix. pt: ii. pp. 496-503). In 1803 King pub- 
lished anonymously ‘Honest Apprehensions; 
or, the unbiassed .... Confession of Faith of 
a plain honest Lay-man, 8vo. It is strietly 
orthodox. King died on 16 April 1807, 
aged 72, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Beckenham, Kent, where was his country _ 
seat, ‘The Oakery,’ on Clay Hill. He had 
read much, was exceedingly tenacious of his 
opinions, and would contend with as much 
zeal for the genuineness ofthe correspondence 
between St. Paul and Seneca and of the 
apocryphal writings as for the canonical 
books. His collections of prints and draw- 
ings were sold by auction in 1808. 


[Chalmers’s Biog. Diet.] 6. 


KING, EDWARD, Vıscount Kınes- 
BOROUGH (1795-1837), born on 16 Nov. 1795, 
was eldest son of George, third earl of Kings- 
ton, by Lady Helena Moore, only daughter 
of Stephen, firstearlof Mountcashell (BURKE, 
Peerage, 1891, p. 789). After his father suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1799 he was known 
by the courtesy title of Viscount Kings- 
borough. He matriculated at Oxford from 
Exeter College on 25 June 1814, and in 
Michaelmas term 1818 gained a second class 
in elassies, but did not graduate (FoSTER, 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, u. 794). In 1818 
and again in 1820 he was eleeted M.P. for 
Cork eounty, but resigned his seat in 1826 
in favour of his younger brother Robert (Zists 
of Members of Parliament, pt. \.) 

The sight of a Mexican manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library determined King to devote 
his life to the study of the antiquities of that 
country. He promoted and edited, with 
copious notes, a magnificent work entitled 
‘ Antiquities of Mexico, comprisingfacsimiles 
of Ancient Mexican Paintings and Hiero- 
glyphics preserved in. . . various Libraries, 
together with the Monuments of New Spain, 
by M. Dupaix, with. . .accompanying De- 
seriptions. The whole illustrated by many 
valuable Manuscripts by Augustine Aglio, 
9 vols. imperial fol., London, 1830-48, in- 
cluding sixty pages of a projected tenth 
volume. Four copies were printed on vellum, 
with the plates coloured. Itis said that the 
work was undertaken by the encouragement 
and with the advice of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
in whose collection many of the manuscripts 
and drawings used in it were preserved 
(Macray, Annals of the Bodleian Library, 
®nd edition, p. 322). The drift of King’s 
speculations is to establish the colonisation 
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öf Mexico by the Israelites. The book cost 
King upwards of 32,0007. and his life. Op- 
pressed with debt, he was arrested at the suit 
of a paper manufacturer, and lodged in the 
sheriff’s prison, Dublin, where he died of 
typhusfever on 27 Feb. 1837, and was buried 
at Mitchelstown. He was unmarried. 


[Gent. Mag. new ser. vii. 537-8; Ann. Reg. 
1837; Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biog.p. 275; 
Allibone’s Diet. ] Er E 

KING, Mxs. FRANCES ELIZABETH 
(1757-1821), authoress. [See under Kıng, 
RıcHArp, 1748-1810. ] 


KING, GREGORY (1648-1712), herald, 
genealogist, engraver, and statistician, born 
at Lichfield, Staffordshire, on 15 Dee. 1648, 
was eldest son of Gregory King of that city, 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Andrews of Sandwich, Kent. Hisfather, an 
accomplished mathematician, gained a live- 
lihood by surveying land, layıng out orna- 
mental gardens, and constructing sun-dials, 
but his habits were irregular and his income 
precarious. The son was educated under 
Thomas Bevans, head-master of Lichfield 
grammar school. When he left school at 
the age of fourteen he knew Latin and Greek 
and the Hebrew grammar. In December 
1662 he became clerk to Sir William Dugdale 
[g. v.], Norroy king of arms. Dugdale held 
a visitation of the whole of his province be- 
tween 1662 and 1666, and in many of the 
northern counties his little clerk, who was 
very small for his age, delineated ‘the pro- 
spects of towns, castles, and other remar- 
quables,’ besides emblazoning armorial bear- 
ings on vellum. 

Between 1667 and 1669 King was in the 
service of Lord Hatton, who was forming a 
collection of the arms of the nobility. In 
1669 he returned to Lichfield, where he 
supported himself by teaching writing and 
arıthmetie, by painting hatehments, signs, 
and coaches, and by giving instruction in the 
decipherment of ancient records. He like- 
wise transcribed the family muniments of 
Walter Chetwynd [q. v.] of Ingestre. At 
the end of 1669 he became the steward, 
auditor, and secretary of the Dowager Lady 
Gerard of Gerard’s Bromley, widow of 
Charles, and mother of Digby, lord Gerard. 
He resided with the lady’s father, George 
Digby of Sandon, Staffordshire, until August 
1672, when he came back to London. On the 
recommendation of Hollarthe engraver, John 
Ogilby the printer employed him to etch 
plates for Sir Peter Leycester’s ‘ Historical 
Antiquities;’” for the edition of ‘ ARsop’s 
Fables’ (2 vols. London, 1672-3, 8vo), the 
‘ Description of Persia’ (1673),and fora new 





edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ While en- 
gaged on the last work King travelled into 
Essex with a surveyor named Falgate, and 
in the winter of 1672 they constructed maps 
of Ipswich in Suffolk and Malden'in Essex, 
which were afterwards “very curiously 
finished” King also assistedin drawing the 
map of London, subsequently engraved by 
Hollar, and he superintended its production. 
He projeceted and managed a lottery of books 
to recoup Ogilby for the expenses incurred 
in these undertakings, and a similar lottery 
which he superintended for Bristol fair 
proved very profitable. He next edited the 
‘Book of Roads,’ digesting the notes and 
direeting the engravings, three or four of 
which he executed with his own hand, these 
being hisearliest experiments withthe graver. 
He undertook on his own account the map 
of Westminster (1675), and with the assist- 
ance of Falgate completeditinayear. After- 
wards he was employed in engraving the 
letter-work of maps. He continued to en- 
grave from 1675 to 1680, and compiled a 
portion of Franeis Sandford’s ‘Genealogical 
History ofthe Kingsand Queens of England, 
while his friend the author was prostrated 
by illness. 

London was indebted to King for the lay- 
ing out of the streets and squares in Soho 
Fields. Soho Square was formerly called 
King’s Square, and Rimbault suggests that 
Greek Street, formerly Grig Street, was. so 
called after King’s christian name. Many 
of the first building articles or leases in 
various parts of London were drawn up by 
him. 

At the College of Arms he formed a close 
friendship with Thomas Lee, Ohester herald ; 
and the Earl of Norwich, deputy earl-mar- 
shal, on Lee’s recommendation, created him 
Rouge Dragon pursuivant on 24 June 1677 
(NoBLz, Collegeof Arms,p.294). In Michael- 
mas term of that year King brought an 
action for libel in the court of king’s bench 
against one who had charged him with 
cheating (KEBLE, Reports, ii. 265). 

In 1680 he removed from his house in 
Covent Garden to the college. He assisted 
Sir Henry St. George, Norroy king of arms, 
in his visitations in 1681 and 1682; and in 
1684 he was nominated by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to the office of registrar of the College of 
Arms. He was consulted about the corona- 
tion of James II and his queen, and was the 
prineipal author of the superb volume con- 
taining deseriptions and splendid engravings 
ofthat ceremony (London, 1687, fol.), though 
he allowed Francis Sandford to aflıx his name 
to the title-page.. King contented himself 
with one-third of the profits, but the book 
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did not appear until just before the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, and the authors 
barely clearedtheirexpenses, which amouuted 
to nearly 6002. (NoBLE, pp. 323, 324). 

In 1687. King assisted Sir Henry St. George 
in his visitation of London. After therevo- 
lution he was engaged in the ceremonial of 
William andMary’scoronation,and succeeded 
Sandford, who resigned on account of his 
Jacobite sympathies, in the office of Lancas- 
ter herald. He took part in the investitures 
with the insignia of the Garter of the elector 
of Brandenburg (afterwards FrederickI, king 
of Prussia) in 1689 and of the Duke of Zell 
in 1691. He was sent to Dresden on similar 
business in 1692, and although the elector of 
Saxony, who was to be invested with the in- 
signia of the order, died before the ceremony, 
the achievements were hung up, and the in- 
stallation took place on 5 July 1694. A 
quarrel with the earl-marshal respecting the 
arrangements at the funeral of Queen Mary 
led to King’s dismissal from the office of 
registrar, and a charge brought against him 
by the earl of embezzling fees caused him to 
be temporarily suspended from service in the 
college. He became, however, secretary to 
the commissioners for taking and stating the 
public accounts and also secretary to the con- 
trollers ofthe accounts ofthearmy. He was 
in 1710a candidate for the patent of Claren- 
cieux, and wrote a long letter to Harley 
stating his claims, but, as his biographer, 
Chalmers, puts it, the wit of his rival, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, ‘ prevailed over King’s arith- 
metick.’ Hedied on 29 Aug. 1712, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church of St. 
Benet, Paul’s Wharf, where a handsome 
mural monument of stone, with an inserip- 
tion in English, was erected to his memory. 

He married, first, 1July 1674, Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Powel of Firley in the parish of 
Forthampton, Gloucestershire ; secondly, in 
1701, Frances Grattan, bywhom he had three 
children, who all died in infancy. 

King was a man of remarkable versatility. 
Asa herald and genealogist he was the equal 
of his master, Sir William Dugdale; and as 
a statistician hesurpassed Sir William Petty. 

His chief statistical work is 'entitled 
‘Natural and Political Observations and 
Conclusions upon the State and Condition 
of England, 1696’ (Tmorpz, Cat. of MSS. 
pt. v. for 1839, p. 62). It supplies the best 
account accessible of the population and 
wealth of England at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Some extracts from it were 
published by Charles Davenant, but the trea- 
tise itself was not published till 1801, when 
George Chalmers added it, with ‘a notice of 
King, to his ‘ Estimate of the Comparative 





Strength of Great Britain’ Chalmers, who 
drew attention to King’s originality as a 
political arithmetician, his local knowledge, 
and scientific methods, appended to the ‘ Ob- 
servations’ two other tracts by King, viz. 
‘ A Scheme of the Inhabitants of the City of 
Gloucester,’ laid before the board of trade 
in 1696, and ‘A Computation of the En- 
dowed Hospitalsand Almshousesin England,’ 
presented to the same board in 1697. Another 
of King’s statistical undertakings was ‘A 
Scheme of the Rates and Duties granted 
to his Majesty upon Marriages, Births, and 
Burials, and upon Batchelors and Widowers, 
for theterm of five years from May 1,1695,’ 
London, 1695, fol. An interesting account 
of the chief conelusions in King’s ‘ very 
valuable estimate’ is given by Mr. Lecky in 
his ‘ England in the Eighteenth Century, i. 
560-1. 

King’s heraldie or genealogical works are: 
1. ‘The Order of the Installation of Prince 
George of Denmark, Charles, Duke of Somer- 
set, and George, Duke of Northumberland, 
at Windsor, April 8, 1684,’ London, 1684, fol. 
2. “The Order of the Installation of Henry, 
Duke of Norfolk, Henry, Earl of Peter- 
borough, and Laurence, Earl of Rochester, 
at Windsor, July 22, 1685,’ London, 1685, 
fol. 3. “An Account of the Ceremony of 
investing his Electoral Highness of Branden- 
burgh with the Order of the Garter,’ London, 
1690, 4to. 4. ‘The usual Ceremony observed 
by the Lord High Steward and Peers of 
Great Britain, the oflicers of the Court, their 
assistants and attendants, on the Arraign- 
ment and Trial of some Peer or Peeress.... 
for Treason or Felony,’ London, 1746, fol. 
5. ‘The Visitation of Worcester, begun by 
Thomas May, Chester, and Gregory King, 
Rouge Dragon . ... 1682, and finished by 
Henry Dethick, Richmond, and the said 
Rouge Dragon .. .. 1683. With additions by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps,, Bart. Edited by 
'W.C. Metcalfe, Exeter (privately printed), 
1883, 4to. ‘6. “TheVisitation of the County 
of Gloucester, begun by Thomas May, 
Chester, and Gregory King, Rouge Dragon 
...and finished by Henry Dethick, Rich- 
mond, and the said Rouge Dragon. With 
additions. Edited by T. Fitz-Roy Fenwick, 
and W. C. Metealfe,’ Exeter, 1884, 4to. 

Some of King’s collections are printed in 
Arthur Collins’s “Proceedings, Precedents, 
and Arguments in Claims and Oontroversies 
concerning Baronies by Writ and other 
Honours,’ 1734, 

An autobiography bringing King’s career 
down to his quarrel with.the earl-marshal, 
entitled ‘Some Miscellaneous Notes of the 
Birth, Education, and Advancement of Gre- 
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gory King,’remainsin manuscript inthe Raw- 
linson collection in the Bodleian Library. It 
was printed in the appendix to Dallaway’s 
‘Inquiries into the Origin and Progress of 
the Science of Heraldryin England,’ Glouces- 
ter, 1793, 4to, and also in the anonymous 
‘ Heraldie Miscellanies,’ London, n.d.4to. 

The following writings of King have not 
been printed: 1. Letter to H. St. George 
describing a masquerade at the Court of 
Dresden, 10 Feb. 1693 (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 6321,f. 44). 2. Ordinary of Arms (Addit. 
MS. 26690). 3. Transeripts of the Couneil 
Books of the reign of Edward VI (Addit. 
MSS. 14024-6). 4. Arms of Families ofthe 
name of Russell (Addit. MS. 26690, f. 28). 
5. Heraldie Miscellanies (Harl. MSS. 6591, 
6821, 6832, 6833). 

King painted a pack of cards with the 
arms of the English nobility in imitation of 
“Claud Oronce Fine Brianille. 

[King’s Autobiography; Chalmers’s Memoir 
of King; Gent. Mag. 1800, pt.i. p. 973, vol. xc. 
pt.i. p. 233; MeOulloch’s Lit. Pol. Econ. p. 
210; Noble’s College of Arms, pp. 294, 313, 324, 
335; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 98; Hamper’s Life 
of Dugdale ; Macaulay’s Hist. of England, chap. 
iii. ; Pepys’s Memoirs, v. 183.] IC. 

KING, HENRY (1592-1669), bishop of 
Chichester, eldest son of John King [g, v.], 
bishop of London, by his wife, Joan Free- 
man, was baptised at Worminghall, Bucking- 
hamshire, 16 Jan. 1591-2. Robert King, first 
bishop of Oxford [q. v. ], was his great-grand- 
uncle. He was educated at Westminster, 
whence, in 1608, he was elected, with his 
brother John [see under Kıng, Joun, D.D., 
1559 ?-1621], student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. The brothers were matriculated 20 Jan. 
1608-9, and were admitted on the same days 
(19 June 1611 and 7 July 1614) to the de- 
grees of bachelor and master of arts, On 
24 Jan. 1615-16 Henry was collated to the 
prebend of St. Pancras in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, receiving at the same time the office 
of penitentiary or confessor in that cathe- 
dral, together with the rectory and patronage 
of Chigwell, Essex. He was made arch- 
deacon of Colchester on 10 April 1617, and 
soon afterwards received the sinecure rec- 
tory of Fulham, in addition to being ap- 
pointed one of the royal chaplains. All 
these various preferments he held until he 
was advanced tothe episcopal bench. Cham- 
berlain, in a letter to Carleton, dated 8 Nov. 
1617, mentions that ‘ young King, the Bishop 
of London’s eldest son,’ had preached a ser- 
mon at Paul’s Cross. “It was thought,’ he 
writes, “a bold part of them, both that so 
young a man should play his first prizes in 
such a place and such a time, it being, as he 








professed, the primitie of his vocation, and 
the first sermon that ever he made. He did 
reasonably well, but nothing extraordinary, 
being rather slow of utterance and orator 
parum vehemens’ Akout this time King 
married Anne, eldest daughter of Robert 
Berkeley, esq., and granddaughter of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley. There were four or five 
children of the marriage, but only two sur- 
vived. His wife died about 1624, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. From his 
elegy on her we learn that she had barely 
reached her twenty-fourth year. 

After his father’s death, on Good Friday 
1621, and the eirculation of the falserumour 
that he had died in communion with the 
church of Rome, King preached a sermon (on 
John xv. 20) at St. Paul’s Cross, on 25 Nov. 
1621,‘ Upon Occasion ofthatfalseand scanda- 
lous Report touching the supposed Apostasie 
of...J. King, late Bishop of London,’ 4to. 
He was made canon of Christ Ohurch3 March 
1623-4, and John was made canon in the fol- 
lowing August. On19 May 1625 they were 
admitted to the degrees of B.D. and D.D. 
as accumulators and compounders, and on 
10 July (Act Sunday) they both preached at 
St. Mary’s, the elder in the morning and the 
younger in the afternoon, the two sermons 
being published together, with the appro- 
priate motto, “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unitie.’ 

King’s amiability endeared him to. his 
friends. Among these were Ben Jonson, 
George Sandys, Sir Henry Blount, and James 
Howell. His friendship with Izaak Walton 
began about 1624, and continued till death. 
He was on terms of closestintimacy with John 
Donne (1573-1631) [g. v.], who appointed 
him one of his executors, and bequeathed to 
him the gold medal struck in commemora- 
tion of the synod of Dort. An elegy by King 
is prefixed to the 1633 edition of Donne’s 
poems. 

From time to time he published sermons. 
In 1626 appeared ‘ A Sermon of Deliverance,’ 
4to, preached on Easter Sunday at the Spittle 
by request of the lord mayor and aldermen ; 
in 1627 ‘Two Sermons, preached at White- 
hall in Lent, March 3. 1625. and Februarie 20. 
1626,’ 4to ; and in 1628 “An Exposition upon 
the Lord’s Prayer. Deliuered in certaine 
Sermons in the Cathedrall Church of St. 
Pavl,4to; 2nd edit. 1634. On6 Feb. 1638- 
1639, shortly after the death of his brother 
John, he was made dean of Rochester, and 
on 6 Feb. 1641-2, the day after the lords had 
consented to pass the bill for depriving the 
bishops of their votes, he was elevated to the 
see of Chichester, being also presented to the 
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rich reetory of Petworth in Sussex. He was 
residing at his episcopal palace when Chi- 
chester surrendered to the parliamentin 1643. 
In his will he complains that his library was 
seized “contrary to the condicön and con- 
tracte of the Generall and Counsell of warre 
at the taking of that Cittie’ Walker (Suf- 
Ferings of the Clergy, ii. 63) declares that he 
was‘ most Barbarously Treated.’ He was de- 
prived of the rectory of Petworth, which was 
given by parliament to Francis Cheynell, 
and by a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, 27 June 1643, his estates were ordered 
to be forthwith sequestrated, a petition for 
delay being rejected on 3 Oct. From 1643 
to 1651 he lived in the house of his brother- 
in-law, Sir Richard Hobart of Langley, 
Buckinghamshire. In 1649 he published an 
elegy on Charles I, dated ‘from my sad Re- 
tirement, March 11, 1648-9; ’ another elegy, 
‘A Deepe Groane... by D.H.K., has been 
doubtfully assigned to him. “The Psalmes 
of David... . To be sung after the Old Tunes 
vsed in y® Churches,’ appeared in 1651; 2nd 
edit. 1671. 

Shortly afterwards King retired to Ritch- 
ings, near Langley, the residence of Lady 
Salter (supposed to be a sister of Bishop 
Duppa), where other members of the King 
family and John Hales of Eton found refuge. 
In 1657 his scattered ‘ Poems,’ 8vo, were col- 
lected. The unsold copies were reissued in 
1664 with a new title-page and some ad- 
‚ditional elegies. In the edition of 1700 the 
additional elegies were cancelled, and the 
volume was entitled “Ben Jonson’s Poems, 
Paradoxes, and Sonnets.” Some of the poems 
had been published before 1657. The elegy 
on Gustavus Adolphus appeared in the ‘Swe- 
dish Intelligencer,’ pt. iii. 1633; another on 
Donne was prefixed to Donne’s “Poems,' 
1633; another on Ben Jonson was contri- 
buted to ‘ Jonsonus Virbius,’ 1638; and the 
epistle to George Sandys was printed in 1638. 
King did not prepare the volume for publi- 
cation, and some of the poems appear not to 
belong to him. The verses on Lord Dorset’s 
death are found in Bishop Corbet’s poems. 
‘My Midnight Meditation’isascribedonearly 
manuscript authority to his brother Dr. John 
King, and two pieces are found among the 
poems attributed (often wrongly) to the Earl 
of Pembroke and Sir Benjamin Rudyard. A 
poem beginning ‘Like to the falling of a star’ 
is found among Franeis Beaumont’s poems; 
but probably it belongs neither to Beaumont 
nor King. The additionalpoems intheedition 
of 1664 include elegies on the Earl of Essex, 
Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle,andLady 


Stanhope. King’s best poem is his elegy on 
his wife, 





In 1659 King was engaged in negotiations 
for supplying the vacant bishoprics, and in 
the next year returned to Chichester. Wood 
says that at the Restoration he ‘ became dis- 
contented, as I have heard, and a favourer 
thereupon ofthe presbyterians in his diocese.’ 
On 29 May 1661, ‘being the happy day of 
his majesties inauguration and birth,’ he 
preached a sermon (published in 1661, 4to) 
at Whitehall, and on 24 April 1662 he de- 
livered an impressive funeral sermon (pub- 
lished in 1662, 4to) on Bishop Duppa at 
Westminster Abbey. In 1662 he published 
‘ Articles of Visitation and Enquiry,’ 4to; in 
1663 “<A Sermon preached at Lewis in the 
Diocese of Chichester, Oct. 8, 1662;” and in 
1664-5 ‘A Sermon preached the 30th of 
January at Whitehall, 1664.” His letter to 
Izaak Walton was printed before Walton’s 
‘ Life of Hooker,' 1665. 

King died at Ohichester 30 Sept. 1669, and 
was buried in the cathedral, where the widow 
of his son John erected a monument to his 
memory and that of her husband. Hissecond 
son, Henry, died 21 Feb. 1668-9; his eldest 
son, John, died 10 March 1670-1. Izaak 
Walton (Zife of Donne) deseribes King as 
‘aman generally known by the clergy of this 
nation,and as generally noted for his obliging; 
nature,’ and Wood (Athene, ed. Bliss, ii. 
842) declares that he was “the epitome of all 
honours, virtues, and generous nobleness, and 
a person never to be forgotten by histenants 
and by the poor.’ Vicars maliciously styles 
him “a proud prelate’and “a most pragmati- 
call malignant.’ 

King was among the contributors to ‘ Justa 
Oxoniensium,’ 1612, on the death of Henry, 
prince of Wales; ‘ Epithalamia,’ 1613, on the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth; ‘ Justa Fu- 
nebria Ptolems&i Oxoniensis, Thom& Bodleii 
Equitis Aurati,’ 1613-14; ‘Jacobi Ara,’ 1617; 
‘Ann Funebria Sacra,’ 1619; and ‘ Paren- 
talia Jacobo,’ 1625. In 1843 the late Arch- 
deacon Hannah edited King’s ‘Poems and 
Psalms,' withanelaborate biographicalnotice. 
King’s portrait hangs in Christ Church hall. 

[Biographical notice by J. Hannah before 
King’s Poems and Psalms, 1843; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmonasterienses.] A.H.B. 

KING, HUMPHREY (.#. 1613), verse- 
writer, a seller of tobaeco in London, was 
author of * An Halfe-penny-worth of Wit, in 
a Pennyworth of Paper. Or, The Hermites 
Tale. The third impression,” London, 1613, 
4to, pp. 48. No earlier edition is known, but 
it must have been printed some years pre- 
viously. “Robin the Devil his Two Penni- 
worth of Wit in Half a Penniworth of 
Paper. By Robert Lee, a famous fencer of 
London, alias Robin the Devil’ (London, for 
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N. Ling, 1607, 4to), is mentioned in West’s 
‘Sale Catalogue,’ 1773, and may have been 
an earlier edition, but it is not now known 
to be extant. As early as 1599 Nashe had 
dedicated his ‘ Lenten Stuffe’ to “his worthie 
good patron, Lustie Humfrey, according as 
the townsmen doo christen him, little Numps 
as the Nobilitie and Courtiers do name him, 
and Honest Humfrey, as all his friendes and 
acquaintance esteeme him, king ofthe Tobac- 
conists Ric &ubique, and a singular Mec&nas 
to the Pipe and the Tabour;’ and attheend 
of the dedicatory epistle refers to the forth- 
coming ‘sacred Poeme of the Hermites Tale, 
that will restore the golden age amongst us.’ 
Prefixed to King’s poem is a jocular dedica- 
tory epistle to the Countess of Sussex. He 
acknowledges that his work is “a course 
homespun linsey woolsey webbe of wit;’ 
but, seeing his “inferiours in the gifts of 
learning, wisedome, and vnderstanding tor- 
ment the Print daily,’ he is “the bolder to 
shoulder in amongst th&.’ The epistle is fol- 
lowed by an address to the reader, to which 
succeed three short copies of verses (the 
second being ‘In discommendation of the 
Author’), and three unsigned sonnets. ‘The 
Hermites Tale’ takes the form of a dialogue 
between a hermit and a young man concern- 
ing the vices and follies of the age. Com- 
plaint is made of the growth of luxury and 
decay of hospitality, and the puritans are 
vigorously assailed. 


[Collier’s Bibliographical Catalogue ; Corser’s 
Colleetanea; Hazlitt’s Handbook.] A.H.B, 


KING, JAMES, Lorp Eyruın (1589 ?- 
1652 ?), born about 1589, was son of James 
King of Barracht, Aberdeenshire. He en- 
tered the service of the king of Sweden, and 
by 1632 had risen to be ‘general-major.’ In 
1638, while commanding in Munster under 
the Swedish general Baner, King received 
orders to join Rupert and the Prince Palatine, 
who had raised asmallarmy. At the battle 
of Lemgo, near Minden, in which the Elector 
was routed by Hatzfeldt, the Austrian gene- 
ral, King has been unfairly charged with mis- 
conduct and treachery (WARBURTON, Prince 
Rupert, 1.452). It appears that Rupert was 
attacked before his army was collected, and 
defeated before King could bring up the foot 
to support the cavalry, and that finally King 
rallied, and skilfully conducted the retreat of 
the remainder ofthe troops. In January 1640 
he was recalled to England (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1639-40, p. 367), and was graciously 
received by the kıng, who gave him a diamond 
‘ofgood value’anda pension of 1,0002. a year 
(id. 1640, pp. 208,450). In the following. July 


he was despatched to Hamburg and Gluck- | 








stadt, apparently to bring over horse and foot 
to be employed against the covenanters (ib. 
1640, pp. 492, 502). He did not return, but 
retired to Stockholm (ed. 1640-1,p. 320). On 
being again pressed to enter Charles’s service 
he came as far as Hamburg, whence he wrote 
an outspoken letter to Secretary Vane re- 
questing a recognised position in the army 
and the regular payment of his pension (22. 
pp.579-80). He was given a command under 
Lord Newcastle (Ext1s, Original Letters, 1st 
ser. iii. 297). On 28 March 1643 he was 
created a peer of Scotland asLord Eythin and 
Kerrey, the former title being probably de- 
rived from the river Ythan in A berdeenshire, 
At the siege of Leeds in April of that year 
Eythin and all the old officers from Holland 
were of opinion that an assault was too dan- 
gerous, and in favour of raising the siege 
(Letters of Henrietta Maria, Camd. Soe., p. 
189). According to Sir Philip Warwick (Me- 
moirs, p. 264), he was the chiefadvocate ofthe 
policy ofredueing Hull rather than marching 
south to join the king, and it was he who in- 
spired Newcastle’s defensive strategy during 
the campaign against the Scots, displaying 
a treacherous sympathy with his fellow- 
countrymen (25.p.277). So much did these 
accusations weigh with Eythin, that in April 
1644 he seriously thought of retiring from 
the royal service, and returning to the con- 
tinent. Both Charles and Henrietta pressed 
him to stay (Letters of Henrietta Maria, 
p- 238; Euuıs, ii. 298). On 26 July 1644 
the Scottish parliament passed a decreet of 
forfaulture against him, which was rescinded 
on 14 Jan. 1647, and on 19 Feb. following 
anotheractinhisfavour waspassed (Dou@Las, 
Peerage of Scotland, ed. W 00d, 1.558). During 
the siege of York even Warwick (Memoirs, 
p- 278) admits that he ‘showed eminency in 
soldiery’ and ‘no want of loyalty,’ for now he 
“foughtnot singlyagainsthisownnation.” At 
Marston Moor he opposed Rupert’s desire to 
engage, and disapproved of the plan of battle. 
Eythin subsequentlyaccompanied Newcastle 
to Hamburg. His conduct was severely con- 
demned (OLARENDON, Mistory, 1849, vili.87), 
even, it seems, by Rupert, to whom Eythin 
wrotealetter in hisdefence (Pythouse Papers, 
p- 21). Eythin’s last services in the royalist 
cause appear to have been performed in con- 
nection with the expedition of Montrose; 
under whom he was appointed lieutenant- 
general by warrant dated 19 March 1650. A 
letter of 13 March 1650 showsthat he was also 
engaged in some negotiations for bringing 
CharlesIIto Sweden ((al.State Papers, Dom. 
1650, pp. 52, 611). Eythin died in Sweden 
some time between October 1651 and April 
1652, and was buried in the Reddarholms 


King 


Church. He was married and had a daughter 
(id. 1640,.p. 443). Administration of his 
estate in Scotland was granted on 28 Oct. 
1652 to Thomas Watson, a principal creditor 
(Administration Act Book, P. ©. ©. 1653, £. 
186, where he iscalled Edward). A letterfrom 
Eythin to the Earl of Forth is in Patrick 
Ruthven’s ‘Correspondence’” (Roxburghe 
Club, p. 81; cf. also p. xxxviii n.), and an- 
other from him to the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, dated 12 Sept. 1638, in the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission’s 11th Rep. (Ap- 
pendix vi. p. 93). 

[Duchess of Neweastle’s Life of William, Duke 
of Newcastle (Firth), pp. 77,370; notes kindly 
supplied by ©. H. Firth, esq. ; Memoirs of Sir J. 
Turner (Bannatyne Club), pp. 9, 11, 31; Letters 
of Henrietta Maria (Camd. Soe.), p. 149 ; Gar- 
diner’s Hist. of the Great Civil War (1642-9), 
i. 283, &e.] G. G. 

KING, JAMES (1750-1784), captain in 
the navy, second son of James King, curate 
of Clitheroe, Lancashire, and afterwards dean 
of Raphoe, was born at Clitheroe in 1750. 
Dr. Walker King, bishop of Rochester, was 
his younger brother.‘ At the age of twelve 
he entered the navy under the patronage of 
his kinsman, Captain William Norton, bro- 
ther of the first Lord Grantley, and at that 
time in command of the Africa guardship. 
IIe afterwards served under Captain Pal- 
liser on the Newfoundland station, where he 
must have had some acquaintance with Cook, 
who was then surveying that coast [see Coox, 
James]; and he was in the Alarm with Cap- 
tain Jervis, in the Mediterranean. He was 
promoted to be lieutenant in January 1771. 
In 1774 he spent some time in Paris, de- 
voting himself principally to scientifie study, 
and on his return settled at Oxford to be 
with his brother Walker, then a fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Thomas Hornsby [g.v.], 
who in 1776 recommended him as a com- 
petent astronomer to accompany Cook’s third 
voyage. He was accordingly appointed to 
the Resolution as second lieutenant. Atthe 
time of Cook’s death, 14 Feb. 1779, King was 
on shore, apparently taking sights. He had 
with him only a few men, but was rein- 
forced by some of a. boat’s crew who had 
been rowing’off the mouth of the bay before 
the disturbance with the natives began. This 
brought the number of the party up to 
twenty-four, and fortifying themselves in a 
neighbouring burial-place, they succeeded in 
repelling the attack of. the natives, till they 
were relieved, two hours afterwards, by the 
ships’ boats (Gülbert’s Journal, quoted in 
Besant, Captain Cook, pp. 162-3).. On the 
death of Captain Charles Clerke [9.v.),22 Aug. 
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1779, King succeeded to the command of the 
Discovery, and on arriving in England was 
advanced to post-rank, 3 Oct.1780. He was 
then appointed to the Orocodile frigate, at- 
tached to the Channel fleet, and towards the 
end of 1781 was moved to the Resistance of 
40 guns, in’ which he went out to the West 
Indies in charge of a convoy of five hundred 
merchant ships, which he succeeded in con- 
ducting safely to their destination; but the 
intense anxiety of the duty is said to have 
turned his hair grey. His constitution was 
never strong, and he came back to England 
in an advanced decline. It was under this 
disadvantage that he assisted in preparing 
Cook’s journal of the third voyage for the 
press, and wrote the narrative of its conelu- 
sion, which formed the third volume. In 
1783 the state of his health compelled him 
to go to Nice, and he died there in October 
1784. He was buried at Nice, but there is 
a tablet to his memory in Olitheroe Church. 
King’s ‘ Astronomical Observations’ were 
published by order of the board of longitude 
in 1782 [see Bayty, WILLIAM], and procured 
his election as F.R.S. The narrative of the 
voyage (3 vols. 4to, and atlas in fol.) was 
issued in 1784. 

[Alice King’s A Cluster of Lives, p. 137 ; Es- 
pinasse’s Lancashire Worthies, 2nd ser. p. 195; 
Baines’s History of Lancashire (edit. of 1836), 
iii. 218; Correspondence with Dr. John Dou- 
glas [q. v.] (afterwards bishop of Salisbury), 
1780-4, in Egerton MS. 2180; and his own 
narrative already referred to.] JECKET. 

KING, JOHN, D.D. (1559?-1621), bishop 
of London, born at Worminghall, Bucking- 
hamshire, in or about 1559, was son of Philip 
King of that place, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edmund Conquest of Houghton Conquest, 
Bedfordshire.. He was a great-nephew of 
Robert King [q.v.], the first bishop of Oxford. 
He received his education at Westminster 
School, and thence was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1576 (WELCH, Alumni 
Westmon.ed. Phillimore, p.53). He graduated 
B.A. in 1579-80, and commenced M.A. in 
1582-3 (Woo», Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 212, 
221). After taking holy orders he became 
domestie chaplain to John Piers, archbishop 
of York, by whom he was collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Nottingham on 12 Aug.1590. He 
proceeded B.D. on 2 July 1591. Strype gives 
extracts from a lecture delivered by King at 
York on the plagueand the severe storms by 
which England was visited in 1593-4 (Annals 
of the Reformation, iv. 293, 8vo). On 17 Nov. 
1594 King preached the sermon at the funeral 
of Archbishop Piers. Afterwards he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Sir Thomas Egerton, lord- 
keeper of the great seal. He was admitted to 
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the rectory ofSt. Andrew, Holborn, on10 May 
1597, on the promotion of Richard Bancrott 
to the see of London, and to the prebend of 
Sneatingin the church of St. Paul on 16 Aug. 
1599, on the promotion of William Cotton to 
the see of Exeter (NEWCOURT, Repertorium, 
i. 211, 275). He also became one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s chaplains. On 17 Dec. 1601 he 
was created D.D. at Oxford. He was ap- 
pointed bythe privy council to preach before 
James I on his entry into London, and the 
king retained him in his service as one of the 
royal chaplains, commending him as ‘the 
king of preachers.’ He became dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 4 Aug. 1605, in accord- 
ance with the petition of thirty-two students 
there. Soon afterwards King was selected 
as one of the four preachers at the Hampton 
Court Conference. He was vice-chancellor 
of the university of Oxford from 1607 to 
1610. On 16 Dec. 1610 he obtained the pre- 
bend of Milton Manor in the church of Lin- 
coln (WILLIS, Survey of Cathedrals, ii. 223). 

In 1611 the king bestowed upon him the 
bishoprie of London, which had become 
vacant by the translation of Dr. George 
Abbot to the see of Canterbury. He was 
consecrated in Lambeth Ohapel on 8 Sept., 
and had restitution of the temporalities on 
the 18th of the same month. In 1613 he 
was appointed a member of the commission 
engaged in hearing the Countess of Essex’s 
suıt for divorce (GARDINER, ist. ii. 170). 
On 26 March 1620 he pleaded in a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross in the king’s 
presence for contributions to the repair of 
St. Pauls Cathedral. James selected the 
text, and popular curiosity was excited by 
rumours that King was instructed to declare 
James’s resolve to intervene in the German 
wars in behalf of his son-in-law, the king 
of Bohemia ; but although one of his hearers 
wrote that the bishop’s heart was in Bo- 
hemia, he made no reference to European 
polities (i2. iii. 341-2). While bishop, King 
always preached on Sundays in some pulpit 
in ornear London (FULLER, Church Hist. ed. 
Brewer, v. 500). He died on Good Friday, 
30 March 1621, and was buried in the south 
aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under a plain 
stone on which was insceribed only the word 
“Resurgam,’ but on a mural tablet near it 
was a very long and eulogistic inscription to 
his memory (DusDALz, Hist. of St. Paul's, 
ed. 1658, p. 73). Wood says ‘he was a solid 
and profound divine, of great gravity and 
piety, and had so excellent a volubility of 
- speech, that Sir Edward Coke would often 
say of him that he was the best speaker 
in the Star-chamber in his time’ (Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 295). 





During his last illness and after his death 
a report was circulated that he had been re- 
conciled on his deathbed to the church of 
Rome. Many catholics gave credence to the 
rumour, and in “The Protestant’s Plea for 
Priests and Papists’ a pamphlet issued in 
September 1621, King’s conversion was an- 
nounced as a matter offact. Richard Brough- 
ton [q. v.] sent an account of the grounds of 
the report to Dr. Kellison, president of Douay 
College, but it does not clearly appear that 
he was himself convinced of the truth of the 
alleged conversion (Dopp, Church Hist. i. 
490; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. p. 464). 
The bishop’s son Henry indignantly denied 
the report in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross on 25 Nov. 1621, but the baseless 
statement was repeated in an anonymous 
book written by George Musket, afterwards 
president of Douay Üollege, and entitled 
‘The Bishop of London his Legaey. Or 
Certaine Motiues of D. King, late Bishop 
of London, for his change of Religion, and 
dying in the Catholike, and Roman Church. 
With a Conclusion to his Brethren, the LL. 
Bishops of England. Permissu Superiorum ’ 
[St. Omer], 1624, 4to, pp. 174 (GEE, Foot out 
of the Snare, ed. 1624, pp. 77-80, 99); 
BRYDEES, British Bibliographer, 1. 506). 

King married Joan, daughter of Henry 
Freeman of Staffordshire. His eldest son, 
Henry, is noticed separately. His second 
son, JOHN Kıng (1595-1639), educated with 
his brotherat Westminsterand Ohrist Church, 
Oxford (B.A.1611,M.A. 1614, and B.D. and 
D.D. 1625), became prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1616), public orator of. Oxford 
(1622), canon of Christ Church (1624), arch- 
deacon of Colchester and canon of Windsor 
(1625). He was also rector of Remenham, 
Berkshire. He died on 2 Jan. 1638-9, and 
was buried in Christ Church Cathedral. He 
published three Latin orations delivered as 


' orator at Oxford (London, 1623, 4to, and Ox- 


ford, 1625), a separate sermon preached at 
Oxford in 1625, and poems in the university 
collections of 1613 and 1619. 

The bishop contributed to many of the 
Oxford collections of poems, and published : 
1. “Lectures upon Jonas, delivered at Yorke 
in the yeare of our Lorde 1594, Oxford, 
1597,4to, pp. 660. Dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Egerton, lord-keeper. Reprinted, Oxford, 
1599 and 1600, 4to; London, 1611, 4to, 
‘“newly corrected,’ and again 1618. 2, A 
Sermon preached at the Funeralles of... 
John [Piers] late Arch-bishoppe of Yorke, 
Nov. 17, 1594,’ Oxford, 1597, 4to (printed at 
the end of the ‘“Lectures upon Jonas’); 
separately Oxford, 1599,4t0. 83. “The Fourth 
Sermon preached at Hampton Court on Tues- 
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day the last of Sept. 1606,’ Oxford, 1606, 4to. 
4.‘ Vitis Palatina. A Sermon appointed to 
be preached at Whitehall upon the Tuesday 
after the marriage of the Ladie Elizabeth 
her Grace,’ London, 1614, 4to; reprinted in 
“Conjugal Duty set forth in a collection of 
Wedding-Sermons,’ 1732. A very singular 
composition, concluding with an ejaculation 
against the “papists.’ 5. ‘A Sermon of Publie 
Thanksgiving for the happie recoverie of his 
majestie from his late dangerous sicknesse, 
London, 1619,4to. 6.‘A Sermon at Paules 
Crosse on behalf of Paules Church,’ London, 
1620, 4to (cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. il. 
368-9). Some copies of his letters are In 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 29439, ff. 1845-192. 

A portrait, by Cornelius Janssen, is pre- 
served at Christ Church, Oxford. There are 
engravings by Simon Pass and. Francis 
Delaram (GRANGER, Biog. Hist. of England, 
5th edit. ii. 48). 


[Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopaey ; Collier's 
Church Hist. vii. 420, 421; Dodd’s Church Hist. 
ji. 327, 351; Fuller's Church Hist. (Brewer), iii. 
28, v. 266, 371, 420, 499 ; Fuller’s Worthies 
(Nichols), i. 139; Godwin, De Prasulibus (Ri- 
chardson), p. 194; Lansd. MS. 984, f. 3; Le 
Neve’s Fasti (Hardy); Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), pp. 63, 1273; Newcourt’s Repertorium, 
1.29; Cal. State Papers, Dom. (Addenda 1580- 
1625) pp. 621, 622, (1603-10) pp. 362, 445,527, 
(1619-23) p. 675; Strype's Works (general 
index); Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, i. 107, ii. 
440; Wood’s Athen® Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 294, 634, 
861, iii. 839, Fasti, 1. 248, 255; Wood’s Annals 
(Gutch), ii. 295, 299, 300, 322, 788, 791; Wood’s 
Colleges and Halls (Gutch), pp. 439, 458, 463, 
Appendix pp. 112, 118-19, 281, 289] T.C. 


KING, Sır JOHN (d. 1637), Irish ad- 
ministrator, came of a family formerly seated 
at Feathercock Hall, near Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. By July 1585 he was acting as 
secretary to Sir Richard Bingham [q. v.], 
governor of Connaught (Cal. State Papers, 
Irish, 1574-85, p. 571). His services were 
rewarded by Queen Elizabeth with a lease 
of the abbey of Boyle, co. Roscommon. 
Under James I he enjoyed many profitable 
oflices and privileges, and had lands granted 
to him in twenty-one different counties (2b. 
1603-6, pp. 113, 269, &e.) On 12 July 1603 
he was made clerk of the crown in chan- 
cery and elerk of the hanaper, both of which 
places he surrendered on 20 Jan. 1606, and 
with Franeis Edgeworth had a new grant 
thereof on 29 Jan. (id. 1603-6 p. 430, 1606- 
1608 pp. 81, 387). In 1603 he was receiver 
of the revenue (td. 1606-8, p. 54), and in 
March 1605 deputy vice-treasurer (2b. 1603- 
1606, p. 429). In May 1607, being then con- 
stable of the abbey of Boyle, he commenced 





to build, along with John Bingley, a massive 
castle on the river Boyle, and to cultivate 
much of the surrounding distriet (id. 1606- 
1608, pp. 87,150, &e.) On 11 May 1609 
he was appointed mustermaster-general and 
clerk of the cheque for Ireland, with a rever- 
sionarygrant of both offices to his eldest son ; 
in June of thesame year he was sworn of the 
privy couneil (2d. 1608-10, pp. 202, 218, 507), 
and on 7 July following he was knighted 
(METCALFE, Book of Knights,p.161). In Octo- 
ber 1611 he was a commissioner for com- 
positions; in 1613 was returned M.P. for 
co. Roscommon by the aid of Vice-president 
Oliver St. John’s soldiery, and in 1614 was 
appointed to assist inthe plantation of Wex- 
ford (Cal. State Papers, Irish, 1611-14, pp. 
138, 362, 496). On 20 May 1615, when 
living at Baggotrath, near Dublin, he was 
appointed one of the council for the province 
of Munster ; and on 9 June following he was 
authorised, with Sir Thomas Rotherham, to 
act as governor of Connaught during the 
absence of the president and vice-president. 
On 24 Sept. 1616 he was joined in commis- 
sion with Lord-deputy St. John and others 
to aid in the settlement of the British ‘ un- 
dertakers’ in Ulster. On 23 Sept. 1617 he 
was nominated a commissioner of the court 
of wards in Ireland, and on 18 Jan. 1621 
was made, with Francis Edgeworth, receiver 
of the fines of that court, and of all other 
fines upon letters and grants. 

By privy seal (8 Aug. 1619) King was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the plantation 
of co. Longford and the territory of Elye 
O’Carroll in King’s County, and on 15 July 
1624 was constituted a commissioner, jus- 
tice, and keeper of the peace in Leinster and 
Ulster during the absence of Lord-deputy 
Falkland. By commission dated 9 Dec. 1625 
he was authorised, with four others, to exa- 
mine abuses committed in the army in order 
to their redress, and to take a general muster 
of all the forces throughout the kingdom. 

King died in the Close at Lichfield, Staf- 
fordshire, on 4 Jan. 1636-7, and was buried 
in the church of Boyle on 30 March fol- 
lowing. He married Catherine (d. 1617), 
daughter of Robert Drury, nephew of Sır 
William Drury, lord deputy of Ireland. Of 
his six sons, Sir Robert King (1599 ?-1657) 
and Edward King (1612-1637), Milton’s 
friend, are separately noticed. Of three 
daughters, Mary (d. 1663) married William 
Caulfeild, second baron Charlemont,and Mar- 
garet married Sir Gerard Lowther, chief 
Justice of the common pleas in Ireland. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), iii. 
223; Cal. State Papers, Irish, 1585-1625; 
Carew MSS. 1603-24 ] GuG. 
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KING, JOHN, first Lord Kınaston (d. 
1676), was eldest son of Sir Robert King 
(1599?-1657) [q.v. ], by his first wife, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Henry Folliott, the first lord 
Folliott of Ballyshannon. His father, on 
going to England in 1642, entrusted him 
with the command of Boyle Castle, co, Ros- 
common. His abilities as a leader were dis- 
played on many occasions, particularly at 
the relief of Elphin Castle and at the defeat 
of the Ulster army on 21 June 1650, when 
he took prisoner with his own hands the gene- 
ral of the catholie army, the popish bishop of 
‚Clogher. The parliament accorded him full 
powers, and on 26 July 1649 ordered him 
to be paid 1002. from delinquents’ estates 
‘in consideration of long attendance’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-50, p. 582). He 
was then a colonel. On 7 June 1658 he was 
knighted by Henry Cromwell, lord deputy- 
general of Ireland (MercALre, Book of 
Knights, p. 215). Having worked hard for 
the restoration of Charles II, he was created 
on 4 Sept. 1660 an Irish peer by the title of 
Baron Kinsston, was sworn ofthe Irish privy 
council, and was appointed on 19 March 
1660-1 a commissioner of the court of claims 
for the settlement of Ireland. On 8 May 
1661 he took his seat in the Irish House of 
Lords, on 11 May he was made commissary- 
general of the horse, and on 31 May was 
added to the committee appointed to con- 
sider the erection of a college of physicians 
in Dublin. On 15 Noy. following he was 
appointed captain of a troop. With John, 
lord Berkeley, King was constituted on 
2 April 1666 joint-president of Connaught, 
and on 5 May following sole governor of 
that province. On 20 April previously he 


was made colonel of a regiment of horse. 


On 1 Oct. 1670 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners to examine and state the 
arrears due to the king before the commence- 
ment of that year, of the farm of therevenue 
for seven years, and on 15 July 1674 had a 
grant by patent of a substantial yearly pen- 
sion. It was also provided by the act ofsettle- 
mentthat all hisclaims to land should berati- 
fied and confirmed to him and his heirs. For 
his arrears of service before 5 June 1649 here- 
ceived four several grants of land. By letters 
patent dated 25 Jan. 1664 he had confirmed 
to him the town and lands of Kilcolman, 
with other lands, amounting to some thou- 
sands of acres, in the counties of Limerick, 
Cork, and Kildare. 

King died in 1676. He married Catherine 
(d. 1669), daughter of Sir William Fenton, 
knt., of Mitchelstown, co. Cork, and left two 
sons, Robert (d. 1693) [q. v.] and John, suc- 
cessively second and third lords Kingston. 





[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), iii. 
226.] G.G. 
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KING, Sır JOHN (1639-1677), lawyer, 
of a Huguenot family of Rouen, originally 
named Le Roy, was eldest son of John King, 
M.D., of Aldersgate Street, London, by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Barne Roberts of Willesden, Middlesex. He 
was born at St. Albans on 5 Feb. 1638-9, and 
was educated first at the free school there, 
and then, from the age of thirteen, at Eton, 
where he obtained a foundation scholarship 
and became headoftheschool. He proceeded 
to Queens’ College, Cambridge, in November 
1655, and graduatedB.A. Though personally 
desirous of taking orders, by his father’s de- 
sire in November 1660 he was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple, and on 9 Feb. 
1667 was called to the bar. He became a 
bencher of the inn 31 Jan. 1674, and treasurer 
in 1675. He began his practice by appearing 
before the commission for the rebuilding of 
London after the fire, but soon obtained busi- 
ness in Westminster Hall, and eventually a 
very large chancery practice. He was made 
a king’s counsel and attorney-general to the 
Duke of York, and on 10 Dec. 1674 was 
knighted. In 1676 his fees amounted to 
4,7002. His fine memory, his polished elo- 
quence, his affable manners, and still more 
his incredible industry, had secured for him 
an enormous amount of work, and he was in 
the front rank of his profession in nine years 
from his call. Burnet says of him that the 
court party were weary of ‘Sir William Jones 
[g. v.]), Attorney-general, and were raising 
Sir John King to vie with him, but he died 
in his rise, which indeed went on very quick ’ 
(Hist. of his own Time, fol. ed. i. 396). His 
health broke down under the strain of work, 
and in his later years he could not sleep more 
than three hours together. He died at his 
house in Salisbury Court on 29 June 1677. 
He was buried in the Temple Church on 
4 July, where there is an inscription in the 
triforıum and a stone in the churchyard to 
his memory. 

King married, on 20 Feb. 1666-7, Joyce, 
daughter and heiress of William Bennett of 
High Rothing, Essex, by whom he had two 
sons and five daughters. 

[From a family manuseript written byhis father 
in 1677, and contributed to Gent. Mag. lii. 110, 
reprinted with additions in 1855 ; Roger North’s 
Life of Lord Keeper Guildford ; Chauney's Hert- 
fordshire, p. 467 a; Echard’s History of England, 
ed. 1718, iii. 438.] SAD. 

KING, JOHN (d. 1679), covenanting 


preacher, was for some time domestie chap- 
lain to Henry Erskine, third lord Cardross, 


King 





and in 1674 was apprehended and tried be- 
fore the privy council of Scotland for holding 
conventicles. Lord Oardross was heavily 
fined at the same time for permitting King 
to conduct worship in his family. King was 


admitted to bail in five thousand merks to | 


appear when called upon. In the following 
year he was again seized at Cardross House 
during the night; but in the morning the 
country people assembled and took him out 
of the hands of the soldiers. This incident 
was made the occasion of a letter from King 
Charles II to the Scottish council, dated 
12 June 1675, complaining of their supine- 
ness (Hrst. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. 
vi.p. 159). King was now by letters of in- 
tercommuning, 6 Aug. 1675, declared an out- 
law. On 2 June 1679 he was apprehended in 
the town of Hamilton by Graham of Claver- 
house. The battle of Drumelog took place 
next day, and Claverhouse’s prisoners were 
rescued. King, however, was recaptured by 
stratagem on the estate of Blair, in the parish 
of Dalry, Ayrshire, shortly after the defeat 
of the covenanters at Bothwell, and was con- 
veyed to Edinburgh. One of his escort of 
dragoons, being asked whither they were 
bound, is said to have answered, ‘ To carry 
King to hell,’ The same day the dragoon was 
killed by the accidental discharge of his car- 
bine. King was brought before the council 
on 9 July 1679, along with a fellow-minister, 
John Kid. After several appearances and a 
futile petition by counsel on their behalf, 
they were condemned and executed at the 
cross of Edinburgh on 14 Aug. following, 
their heads and limbs being severed from 
their bodies and placed on the Nether Bow 
port. Proclamation was made immediately 
before the execution of an indulgence to the 
“outed’ ministers, and King and Kid were 
pressed by Robert Fleming the elder [q. v.], 
then a fellow-prisoner, to signify their ap- 
proval of it, which they resolutely declined to 
do. King’s last speech on the 'scaffold was 
printed. In it he makes mention of his wife 
and one child. The only sermon by him 
which is known to exist is included in the col- 
lection made by John Howie [q.v.] (Glasgow, 
1779). 

[Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland, Burn’s ed. 1831,.u. 270- 
286, iii. 69-136; Crookshank’s History of the 
Church of Seotland, ii. 32-65 ; Patrick Walker's 
Biographia Presbyteriana, i. 24794. H. P. 


KING, JOHN (1696-1728), classical 
writer, eldest son of John King (1652- 
1732) [q. v.], was born at Adstone, North- 
amptonshire,on 5 Aug. 1696. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
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graduating B.A. 1718 and M.A. 1722, and 
being elected a fellow. Though he did not 
take a medical degree, he settled at Stam- 
ford as a physician, and soon acquired a 
great reputation. In 1727 hemarried Lucy, 
daughter of Thomas Morice, paymaster of 
the forces at Lisbon, and his intention then 
was to settle in London, under the direction 
of John Freind [q. v.], who married his wife’s 
sister, but he was cut off by fever at Stam- 
ford, 12 Oct. 1728. He was buried at Per- 
tenhall, Bedfordshire. His only son, John 
King, patron and reetor of Pertenhall 1752- 
1800, and also fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, died 6 Oct. 1812, aged 85. 

King was author of: 1. ‘Epistola ad Jo- 
hannem Freind, in qua D. W. Trilleri epi- 
stolam Medico-criticam super primo et tertio 
Epidemicorum ad examen revocavit,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1722; an attack on the remarks of 
Triller on the treatises of Hippocrates on 
epidemics, 2. “Euripidis Hecuba, Orestes 
et Pheeniss®,’ Cambridge, 1726; the original 
Greek, with a Latin translation; this had 
oceupied him nearly five years, as he had 
collated ten manuscripts. Thomas Morell 
published for use at Eton in 1748 the same 
three plays, with the addition of ‘Alcestis,’ 
in which he gave nearly the whole of King’s 
translation and notes. King was elected on 
12 Aug. 1724 a member of the Gentlemen’s 
Society at Spalding. In the ‘Rel. Galean®’ 
(Bibl. Topogr. Brit. iii. 80) isthe statement of 
Roger Gale, under date 1742, that he‘ always 
took Dr. King’s skill in medals to be more 
that of a trader than a scholar.’ 

[Niechols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 752, vi. 13, 93 ; 
Gent. Mag. October 1812, p. 405; Harwood’s 
Alumni Eton. p. 294.] W=BSG; 


KING, JOHN (1652-1732), miseellaneous 
writer, born at St. Columb, Cornwall, 1 May 





.1652, matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 


as a poor scholar on 7 July 1674, being de- 
scribed as aged twenty, and as the son of 
John King of Manaccan in Cornwall. He 
graduated B.A. 1678 and M.A. 1680, and in 
1698, when his friend Sir William Dawes: 
[4- v.], afterwards archbishop of York, was 
its master, took the degree of D.D. at Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge. When first in clerical 
orders he was curate of Bray, Berkshire,where 
he married Anne, youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Durham, whose wife was Leetitia, grand- 
daughter of Sir Franeis Knollys, treasurer of 
the household of Queen Elizabeth. He had 
no children by his first wife. On 3 June 
1690 King married, as his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Joseph Aris of Adstone, 
Northamptonshire, and widow of the Rey. 
John Eston, through whom he acquired the 
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living of Pertenhall, Bedfordshire, to which 
he was at onceinstituted (7 June 1690). This 
benefice he vacated for institution to Chelsea 
on 22 Nov. 1694, the two preferments being 
then of equal value, but the income of his 
new living was greatly increased by the 
letting of the glebe for building. His other 
preferment was the prebendal stallof Weigh- 
ton in York Cathedral, to which he was col- 
lated by Archbishop Dawes on 1 May 1718. 
King died at Ohelsea 30 May 1732, and was 
buried in Pertenhall chancel on 13 June, a 
large mural: monument being erected to 
his memory. His wife died at Chelsea on 
22 June 1727, aged 61, and was also buried 
at Pertenhall. Their youngest dauchter, 
Eulalia, married, on 20 Aug. 1732, John 
Martyn, professor of botany at Cambridge, 
and died on 13 Feb. 1748-9, aged 45 (Lips- 
coMB, Buckinghamshire, i. 529). The eldest 
son, John (1696-1728), is separately noticed. 
Another son, Joseph, was buried at Ashhy 
Canons (BAKER, Northamptonshire, ii. 16). 
King wrote, in addition to two sermons: 
1. “Animadversions on a Pamphlet [by 
Inerease Mather] intituled a Letter of Advice 
to the Nonconformists,’1701, as “by a Divine 
of the Church of England ;’ 2nd edit., with 
hisname, 1702. 2. “Case of John Atherton, 
Bishop of Waterford, fairly represented’ 
(anon.), 1710. 3. ‘ Tolando-pseudologo-mas- 
tix, an Answer to Toland’s “ Hypatia”’ 
(anon.),1721. Among the Sloane MSS.atthe 
British Museum is one by King (No. 4455), 
containing a supplement of remarks in 1717 
on the life of Sir Thomas More, a letter on 
More’s house at Chelsea, which is printed 
by Faulkner (pp. 289-99), epitaphs and 
verses. From a manuscript account of Chel- 
sea by King in the possession of its reetor long 
extracts are made by Lysons, Faulkner, and 
Beaver.  King’s diary and memoranda are in 
the Plymouth Proprietary Library. He was 
one of the earliest subseribers to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 156, 638; Ly- 
sons’s Environs, iii. 115; Halkett and Laing's 
Anon. Literature, 1.95; Gorham’sMartyn Family, 
pp. 48, &e.; Faulkner’s Chelsea, pp. 58-7; 
Beaver’s Chelsea, passim; MeClure’s Chapter 
in Church History, pp. 4-14.] WEELG. 
KING, JOHN (1788-1847), painter, 
was born at Dartmouth in 1788, and at the 
age of twenty entered the schools of the 
Royal Academy. He first exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1814 and at the Aca- 
demy in 1817, and throughout his life was 
a frequent contributor to both of biblical, 
Shakespearean, and historical subjeets, as 
well as of portraits. Meeting with little 
success in London he paid frequent and ex- 





tended visits to Bristol, where his art was 
better appreciated ; for St. Thomas’s Church 
in that city he painted in 1828 the ‘“Inere- 
Aulity of St. Thomas, and for St. Mark’s 
Chapel the ‘Dead Christ surrounded by His 
Disciples.” For the former, a very large but 
poor work, he received 2007.; the latter is 
smaller and of better quality. King also 
painted the portraits of many of the leading 
eitizens of Bristol, and he is referred to in 
‘ Felix Farley’s Rhymes’ as a member of the 
‘ Bristol School.’ His portrait of the Rev. 
Henry Francis Lyte [q. v.] the hymn-writer 
has been engraved by G. H. Phillips. King 
died of apoplexy at Dartmouth 12 July 1847. 


[Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Graves's Diet. 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Felix Farley’s Bristol 
Journal, 17 July 1847; British Institution and 
Royal Academy Catalogues ; George’s Lyte’s 
Cary Manor House, 1879, p. 11; information 
from the Rev. ©. Taylor, vicar of St. Thomas’s, 
Bristol.] I NE SAD), 


KING, JOHN DUNCAN (1789-1863), 
captain in the army and landscape-painter, 
born in 1789, entered the army in August 
1806, and became lieutenant in February 
1808. He served in the Walcheren expe- 
dition and in the Peninsular war, and was 
present at the battles of Busaco, Vittoria, 
and the Pyrenees, being wounded severely on 
28 July 1813. He was present at the oceu- 
pation of Paris by the allies in 1815. On 
16 March 1830 he was promoted to be cap- 
tain, and on 28 Dec. 1830 was placed on half- 
pay. King had a talent for painting, and in 
1824 exhibited at the Royal Academy a view 
in Spain, from a drawing by Lieutenant- 
general Hawker. In 1836 he sent a view in 
Portugal,and subsequently was an occasional 
honorary exhibitor of views near Killarney, 
Boulogne, and other places. In 1843 he ex- 
hibited a picture called ‘A Pilgrim’ He 
also exhibited thirty-nine landscapes at the 
British Institution; the last was sent in 
1858. About 1852 King was made a mili- 
tary knight of Windsor, and resided in Wind- 
sor Castle until his death on 21 Aug. 1863. 


[Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. 1863, pt. ii.p.518; Red- 
grave’s Dict. of Artists; Windsor and Eton Ex- 
press, 19 Aug. 1863; Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy and British Institution ; Graves’s Diet. 
of Artists.] 16, 0% 

KING, JOHN GLEN, D.D. (1732-1787), 
divine, born in Norfolk in 1732, was edu- 
cated at Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1752 and M.A. in 1763. 
After taking orders he was presented by 
the king in 1760 to the vicarage of Berwick 
Parva, Norfolk (BLOMEFIELD, Mist. of Nor- 
Folk, x.297), and subsequently was appointed 
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chaplain to the English factory at St. Peters- 
burg. During his residence in Russia he was 
appointed medallist to the empress ; and he 
devoted much time to the study of the his- 
tory and liturgical rites of the Greek church. 
He became a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London on 10 Jan. 1771, and on 
21 Feb. in the same year was elected a fellow 
ofthe Royal Society (Tmomson, Hist. of the 
Royal Society, Append. iv. p. iv). He was 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford, on 19 March 
1771, as a member of Christ Church, and 
four days later took the degrees of B.D. and 
D.D. in that university. He was presented 
to the reetory of Wormley, Hertfordshire, 
by Sir Abraham Hume, bart., in July 1783; 
and in the summer of 1786 he purchased the 
chapelry of Spring Gardens, Somerset. He 
also purchased, though at what date is not 
stated, Dr. John Warner’s chapel in Long 
Acre, London (NICHOLS, Lit. Anecd. ii. 416). 
He died at his house in Edward Street, Lon- 
don, after a few hours’ illness, on 3 Nov. 
1787, and was buried in the churchyard of 
"Wormley. 

He married, first, Ann Magdalene, daugh- 
ter of Michael Combrune, by whom he had 
one daughter, Anna Henrietta; and secondly, 
in August 1776, at Greenwich, Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Hyde, esq., of Blackheath (she 
died in August 1789). 

He was the author of: 1. Verses in the 
Cambridge University collection on the death 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, 1752. 2. “The 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church 
in Russia ; containing an Account of its Doc- 
trine, Worship, and Discipline,” London, 
1772, 4to, dedicated to the king. A learned 
work, illustrated with copper-plate engrav- 
ings. 3. “A Letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, containing some Observationson the Oli- 
mate of Russia, and the Northern Countries, 
with a View of the Flying Mountains at 
Zarsko Sello, near St. Petersburg,’ 1778. 
Printed inthe ‘Westminster Magazine,’1780, 
viii. 65. 4. “Observations on the Barberini 
Vase, 1786; in “Archeologia,’ viii. 307. 
5. ‘Catalogue of a small Library at St. Peters- 
burg,’ London, 1786, 8vo. 6. ‘Nummi Fami- 
liarum et Imperatorum Romanorum’ [Lon- 
don ? 1787 P], 4to, consisting of 102 plates, 
without letterpress. 

There is a neat print of him by Fourdrinier. 
Another portrait ofhim, painted by Faleonet, 
was engraved by Gabriel Smith, 


[Addit. MS. 5874, f. 45; Gent. Mag. vol. Ivii. 
pt. ii. p. 1030, vol. lix. pt. ii. p. 916; Nichols’s 
Lit. Aneed, iii. 623, 624, 760, ix. 6, 169 ; Cat. of 
Oxford Graduates, 1851, p. 385; Graduati Can- 
tabr. 1823, p. 275 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
p. 1274.] RC 





- KING, MATTHEW PETER (1773- 
1823), musical composer, born in 1773, stu- 
died musical composition under Charles Fre- 
derick Horn. He lived mainly in London, 
where he died in January 1823. 

King wrote the music to a number of dra- 
matic pieces, most of which were produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre. These include: 
‘ Matrimony,’ comie opera, words by James 
Kenney [gq. v.], 1804; “The Invisible Girl’ 
and ‘The Weathercock,’1806; ‘False Alarms, 
comie opera, music by King and Braham, 
words by J. Kenney, 1807; “One o’Clock, or 
the Wood Demon,’ comie opera, music by 
King and Kenney, words by M. G. Lewis, 
1807 ; “Ella Rosenberg,” melodrama, by J. 
Kenney, 1807 ; ‘Upall Night, or The Smug- 
glers’ Cave,’ comic opera, words by 8. J. 
Arnold, 1809; “Plots, or the North Tower, 
melodramatie opera, words by S. J. Arnold, 
1810; “Oh! this Love,’ comic opera, words 
by J. Kenney, 1810; ‘The Americans,’ music 
by King and Braham, 1811; “Timour the 
Tartar,’romantie melodrama, byM. G. Lewis, 
1811; “Turn him out,’ musical farce, words 
by J. Kenney, 1812; ‘The Fisherman’s Hut,’ 
music by King and Davy, 1819. 

King composed a number of glees, ballads, 
and pianoforte pieces, as well as an oratorio, 
‘The Intercession,’ which was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1817. In this, Eve’s la- 
mentation, ‘Must I leave thee, Paradise ?’ 
became very popular. 

He was the author of “Thorough Bass 
made easy to every Capacity,’ London, 1796; 
‘A General Treatise on Music, particularly 
on Harmony or Thorough Bass,’ a work of 
considerable repute, London, 1800, new edit. 
1809 ; “Introduction to the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Singing at First Sight,’ London, 1806; 
and he edited ‘The Harmonist, a Collection 
of Glees and Madrigals from the Classie 
Poets,’ London, 1814. 

His son, ©. M. King, published some songs 
in 1826. 

[&rove’s Diet. of Musie, ii.57; Brown’s Dict. 
of Music, p. 359; Brit. Mus. Catalogues.] 

R. RS. 


KING, OLIVER (a. 1503), bishop of 
Bath and Wells, a native of London, became 
scholar of Eton in 1449 (HaRrwooD, Alumni 
Eton. p.107),and was elected fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Heis said to have been 
secretary to Edward, prince of Wales, son 
of Henry VI, and in 1476 was appointed by 
Edward IV his chief secretary in French for 
life, being described as a “master ofthe seven 
liberal arts’ and a licentiate of laws. In 
1480 he was made a canon of Windsor, re- 
signing in that year a prebend at Hereford. 
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He was registrar of the order of the Garter, 
and in 1482 received the archdeaconıy of 
Oxford. Richard III on his’accession in 
1483 deprived him of the oflice of secretary. 
Having been reinstated by Henry VII ın 
1485, he received a commission on 3 Dee. to 
meet the commissioners of Charles VIII of 
France, and treat for a prolongation of the 
truce. Forhis expenses on this embassy he 
received the following year fifty marks, and 
was further employed on a commission to 
ascertain the rights of the crown in Oalais, 
Hammes, and Guisnes. He was appointed 
to the deanery of Hereford in 1487. _A 
grant in 14838 to him, Lord Daubeny, and 
another of the next canonry which should 
fall vacant at Windsor is probably connected 
with a license granted to him in the same 
year to found the guild of the Holy Trinity 
at Windsor. On 12 July 1489 he was in- 
stalled at. Wells archdeacon of Taunton 
through his proctor (REYNOLDS, from Ziber 
Ruber). Being appointed bishop of Exeter 
by a papal provision dated October 1492, he 
was consecrated to that see in St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, on 3 Feb. following. It is 
doubtful whether he ever entered his dio- 
cese (OLIVER). That he stood high in the 
king’s favour is proved by the prominent 
part assigned to him in the ceremony of the 
creation of the king’s son Henry as duke of 
York. In 1495 he was translated by a papal 
bull to the diocese of Bath and Wells. In 
September 1497 he wrote to acquaint the 
king of the landing of Perkin Warbeck in 
Cornwall, and on the 20th Henry wrote to 
him telling him of the progress of affairs. 
Three days later he was with the king at 
Woodstock. He accompanied the king on 
his march into Somerset, and entered Wells 
with him on the 30th, which seems to have 
been the bishop’s first visit to his cathedral 
eity. He is said to have visited Bath in 
1499, and while there to have had a re- 
markable dream. The abbey church was in 
ruins. Atnight hehad a vision of the Trinity 
and a ladder with angels ascending and de- 
scending, and at the foot an olive-tree sup- 
porting a crown. He heard a voice sayıng, 
“Let an olive establish the crown, and a 
king restore the church’ (HArıngron). The 
words fitting his name, he applied them to 
himself,and, in conjunction with Prior Birde, 
began to rebuild the church, ordering that 
all the surplus revenues of the house, after 
the payment of certain fixed allowances to 
the prior, monks, and others, should be de- 
voted to the work. His church, ‘which he 
did not live. to finish, is built on the nave 
only of the older church. He caused his 
dream to be represented on the west front, 





with the lines, ‘Trees going to chuse their 
king said, Be to us the olive king’ (Judges 
ix.8). The ladders and angels (now headless) 
of his dream are still to be seen on the west 
front. Sir John Harington represents him 
as apt to listen to wizards and soothsayers, 
and says that it was thought that he fell 
into a melancholy after the death of Prince 
Arthur in 1502, on account of a propheey 
foretelling the evils which Henry, after- 
wards king, would bring on the church. 
He died on 29 Aug. 1503 (REYNvoLps, from 
Liber Ruber; WHARION; Gopwın’s date, 
24 Jan., is wrong). He is said to have 
been buried, according to the directions in 
his will, on the north side of the choir of 
Bath Abbey, near the high altar, though it 
is also asserted that he was laid in the south 
aisle of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 


' within a chantry chapel which he founded 


and which still retains his name. In this 
chapel there is atomb of grey marble which 
is assigned to him, and near it is an incom- 
plete insceription concerning him. A statue 
of him, standing by the west door of Bath 
Abbey, was erected early in.the seventeenth 
century. 


[Le Neve’s Fasti Ecel. i. 142, 167, 376, 477, 
534, iii. 389 (Hardy); Rymer’s Fodera, xii. 26, 
279, ed. 1711; Materials illustrative of Reign 
of Hen. VII, i. 193, 356, ii. 49, 104, 474 (Rolls 
Ser.); Letters, &e., Rie. IIland Hen. VII, 1.392, 
ii. 407 (Rolls Ser.) ; Ellis’s Orig. Letters, 1st 
ser. 1. 34sq.; Davies’s York Records, p. 165; 
Harington’s Nug® Antiq. ii. 136, ed. 1804; 
Wharton’s Anglıa Sacra, 1. 575; Oliver’s Bishops 
of Exeter, p. 114; Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, pp. 315-30 ; Godwin, De Pr:esulibus, p. 
384; Reynolds’s Wells Cathedral, pp. 179, 209; 
Warner’s Bath, p. 131; Somerset Archzol. and 
Nat. Hist. Soe.’s Proc. xıt. ii. 37, xx11. 1.29, xxv. 
11. 64.] ‚WE. 


KING, PAUL (d. 1655), Irish Franeis- 
can, was the son of Cornelius King, who was 
employed by Lord Upper Ossory as a clerk 
or secretary. His uncle, the Rev. Murtagh 
King, was a convert to protestantism, and 
beneficed by William Bedell [q. v.], bishop 
of Kilmore, who employed him to translate 
the Old Testament into Irish. According to 
Richard Bellings [q. v.], King was christened 
David. His name in religion was Paulus a 
Spiritu Sancto. In early life he was im- 
prisoned among the Moors, and owed his 
liberation to Luke Wadding [q.v.] Im 1641 
he taught moral theology at Brindisi, and 
in 1644 he was doing similar work at Kil- 
kenny, where he was made guardian of the 
convent. and, as it seems, of the whole pro- 
vince, by the nuncio Rinuceini, whose cause 
he espoused both against Ormondeand against 
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the supreme council of the confederate ca- 
tholics. In July 1648, when acting as the 
nuncio’s confidential agent (CArDINAL Mo- 
RAN, Spieilegium Ossoriense, i. 422), he was 
arrested by order of the council, and his 
guardianshipoftheconvent conferred on Peter 
Walsh (Aphorismical Discovery, ed. Gilbert, 
i. 238). A few days later he wrote to Mac- 
mahon, bishop of Clogher, inviting Owen Roe 
O’Neill [q. v.] to seize Kilkenny and all the 
nuncio’s enemies before Ormonde’s arrival in 
Ireland. The letter was intercepted, and King 
fled to the continent. According to Bellings 
he had openlycommitted innumerablecrimes, 
but the abortive plot to betray Kilkenny is 
alone mentioned. At Louvain he wrote a 
bitter diatribe against Rinuceini’s opponents 
and the Anglo-Irish party generally ; and 
this pamphlet, which professes to have been 
written from the Irish camp some months 
before, was carefully circulated by the wan- 
dering Franceiscans in France, Spain, and 
Italy. Bellings dissects it sentence by sen- 
tence in the second part of the ‘ Vindicise.’ 
Innoeent X is believed to have blamed the 
nuncio much, but the Franciscan order gene- 
rally sustained him, and in 1649 King was 
made guardian of St. Isidore’s at Rome 
(Spieilegium Ossoriense, 1. 326). The famous 
John Colgan [q. v.] recommended him as a 
proper person to be commissary over the Fran- 
eiscan collegeson the continent, and he wasfor 
some yearssecretarytothe procurator-general 
of the order. Bellings regrets (Vindicie, 
preface to part ii.) having had no opportunity 
of showing that punishment was deserved 
rather than promotion; but his antagonist 
John Ponce, himself a Franciscan, says King 
was worthy of even much greater honours. 
and defends him against a charge of publish- 
ing scurrilous verses. While at Rome King 
projected a book in ten volumes in honour of 
his order (“nostri seraphici ordinis’), but 
only lived to publish a kind of syllabus, 
which was licensed for the‘Index’as‘earnest 
of a great work.’ King, who was a professor 
of theology, was learned in Greek and He- 
brew. He records his preference for an 
obvious and easy style, and wrote with vi- 
gour, but incorrectly, though he was a pupil 
of the famous latinist, Bonaventure Baron 
[q. v.] He died, it is believed at Rome, in 
1665. 

King’s published writings, all in Latin, 
are: 1. Letter to the Bishop of Clogher, 
August 1648, printed in Bellings’s‘ Vindicisg,’ 
1. chap. 14, and in Cox’s‘ Hibernia Anglicana.’ 
2. “Epistola nobilis Hiberni ad amicum 
Belgam scripta ex castris catholieis ejusdem 
regni, die 4 Maii, anno 1649,’ printed in 
* Vindicise,’ pt. ii., and in Gilbert’s “Contem- 





porary History,’ ii. 211. .3. * Idea Cosmo- 
graphise Seraphic® concepta et concinnata a 
Fr. Paulo King, Hiberno, ... Rom,’ 1654. 
4. An Elegy on Cardinal Ximenes. 

[Vindieise Catholieorum Hibernie, authore Phı- 
lopatro Iren&o (Richard Bellings), Paris, 1650; 
John Ponce’s Vindieie Evers&, Paris, 1653; 
Gilbert’s Contemporary Hist. of Affairs in Ire- 
land ; information kindly supplied by the Rey. 
F, L. Carey, late guardian of St. Isidore’s.] 

R. Br. 

KING, PETER, first Lorp Kıng, BARoN 
OF OÖCKHAM in Surrey (1669-1734),lord chan- 
cellor, son of Jerome King, grocer and dry- 
salter, of Exeter, by Anne, daughter of Peter 
Locke, uncle of the philosopher John Locke, 
was born in Exeter in 1669. He was edu- 
cated in Exeter at the nonconformist aca- 
demy kept by Joseph Hallett (1656-1722) 
[g. v.] and bred to his father’s business, but 
showed a studious disposition, and spent 
all his pocket-money in buying books. He 
was trained as a presbyterian, and interested 
himself in the early history of the Christian 
church. In 1691 he published anonymously 
‘An Enquiryintothe Constitution, Discipline, 
Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church 
that flourished within the first three hun- 
dred years after Christ. Faithfully colleeted 
out of the extant Writings of those Ages,’ 
London, 12mo. Locke was interested by the 
treatise, and persuaded King’s father to send 
him to the university of Leyden, where he 
spent about three years. He was entered as 
a student at the Middle Temple on 23 Oct. 
1694, and was called to the bar on 8 June 
1698 by the reecommendation of Chief-justice 
Treby[q.v.] He rapidly made his way both 
oncircuit and at Westminster,and on 10 Jan. 
1700-1 was returned to parliament in the 
whig interest for the close borough of Beer- 
alston, Devonshire. The election gave the 
whigs an immense majority, and King, by 
Locke’s advice, sacrificed the spring circuit 
to remain in town and watch the course ot 
events. He made his maiden speech in the 
house in February 1702, and was, according 
to a congratulatory letter from Locke, well 
received. His first reported speech, however, 
was delivered in the debate on the Aylesbury 
election casein 1704, when he ably vindicated 
the rights of the electors. In 1705 he was 
appointed recorder of Glastonbury, and on 
27 July 1708 recorder of London. He was 
knighted at Windsor on the ensuing 12 Sept., 
after conveying to the queen the eongratula- 
tions ofthe eity upon the battleof Oudenarde. 
At this time he was regarded as one of the 
mainstaysof the whig party. In 1710 he was 
one of the managers of the impeachment 
of Sacheverell, and aggravated the doctor’s - 
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peevish censure of the Toleration Act into a 
‘“ malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel.’ 
On their return to power after the general 
election, the tories retaliated by moving 
(10 June 1712) that the preface to the re- 
cently published sermonsof Fleetwood,bishop 
of St. Asaph, deserved burning bythecommon 
'hangman, a motion which King stoutly, but 
in vain, resisted. He defended gratuitously 
William Whiston [q. v.], on his trial for 
heresy in July 1713 (Wutston, Memeirs, 
1749, p. 227). On the arrival of George I 
in the country, King, as recorder of London, 
attended with the mayor and corporation to 
receive him at St. Margaret’s Hill, South- 
wark, on his progress from Greenwich to 
St. James’s (20 Sept. 1714). Soon after- 
wards, at the suggestion of Lord Cowper 
[q.v.], he was designated to succeed Lord 
Trevor [q. v.] in the common pleas, and 
accordingly on 26 Oct. 1714 he took the 
degree of serjeant-of-law, and on 22 Nov. the 
oaths, as chief justice of the common pleas. 
His salary was fixed at 2,0007., double that 
of his predecessor. On his consequent re- 
signation of the recordership of London he 
was presented by the mayor and corporation 
with a piece of plate “as a loving remem- 
brance of his many good services done to 
the city.” On 29 March 1715 he was sworn 
of the privy council (BoyYER, Polit. State of 
Great Britain, ıx. 238). During the tenure 
of his new oflice King gained the reputation 
‚of an eminently able, learned, and impartial 
Judge, but, as the business-of his court was 
entirely civil, had not much opportunity of 
trying notorious cases. He tried the com- 
moners implicated in the rebellion of 1715; 
but these cases are not reported, though,from 
‚some excerpts printed by Lord Campbellfrom 
his manuscriptreport to the secretary of state, 
‘he appears to have been lenient. Ina case 
tried by him in 1722 King has been censured 
for putting tooliberala construction upon the 
Coventry Act (22 & 23 Car. II. ce. 1), which 
made malicious maiming or wounding, with 
intent to disfigure the person, felony, without 
benefit of clergy. A man had been left for 
dead by his intending murderers, but had re- 
covered. King directed the jury that the 
intent to murder included the intent to maim 
‘or wound, and the prisoners were convicted 
and executed. 

In January 1717-18 King concurred with 
the majority of his colleagues in advising 
George [that the custody of the royal grand- 
children was vested not in their father, but 
in the erown, a fact which was probably 
not forgotten when the Earl of Macclesfield 
resigned the great seal in January 1724-5 
‘[see PARKER, THoMmAs, EARL or MAccres- 
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FIELD, 1666-1732]. King was at once com- 
missioned to supply the late chancellor’s 
place as speaker of the House of Lords, in 
which capacity he presided at his trial onthe 
articles of impeachment subsequently exhi- 
bited against Macclesfield, and read the sen- 
tence of the house on 25 May. On 28 May 
he was raised to the peerage as Lord King, 
baron of Ockham, Surrey, and took his seat in 
the House of Lords on the 31st. On 1 June 
the king delivered to him the great seal, and 
he was forthwith sworn lord chancellor and 
appointed one of the lords justices in whom 
the regency was vested during the king’s ap- 
proaching visit to Hanover. A patent of the 
oflice of lord chancellor was also made out 
to him in the form “ quamdiu se bene gesserit,” 
and besides the ordinary emoluments of his 
office, which then consisted chiefly of fees, a_ 
pension of 6,0002. a year was settled upon 
him, with an additional 1,2007. a year in lieu 
of the profits arising from the sale of offices, 
then for the first time expressly declared ille- 
gal. He resigned the chief justiceship on 
2 June. On the occasion of George T’s last 
visitto Hanover he was again nominated one 
of the lords justices, 31 May 1727 (Boysr, 
Polit. Stateof Great Britain, xxix. 500, 553, 
xxxil. 516). On 16 June following he sur- 
rendered the great seal to George II on his 
accession, but immediately received it back, 
and took the oaths as lord chancellor, being 
informed by George (8 July)that he intended 
to nominateto all benefices and prebendsthat 
were in the gift of the chancellor. This pre- 
tension King quietly, but firmly and success- 
fully, resisted, hoping his majesty ‘would not 
put things out. of their ancient course,’ and 
after some discussion the matter dropped. 
Few chancellors ever took their seat on 
the woolsack with greater reputation than 
King, and quitted it with less. An admir- 
able common lawyer, he was little versed in 
either the theory or the practice of equity;- 
and though he diligently studied abridgments 
and reports, and even took private lessons 
from eminent counsel, he was never able to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the law 
he hadtoadminister. He was morbidly difli- 
dent, and inclined to defer judgment as long: 
as possible, thus grievously aggravating the 
dilatoriness of chancery procedure. Arrears 
multiplied exorbitantly, and King was com- 
pelled to prolong his sittings far into the 
night. Still the arrears were not overtaken, 
and the decrees thus tardily pronounced were 
only too frequently reversed by the House 
of Lords. During the last few years of his 
life he became so drowsy and inattentive that 
the suitors were left almost entirely at the 
mercy of the leading counsel, the decrees 
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being usually settled by Attorney-general 
Yorke and Solieitor-general Talbot. 

Nevertheless King established some impor- 
tant legal principles, e.g. that a will of Eng- 
lish land, though made abroad, must be made 
according to the formalitiesof English law; 
and that, where a husband had a legal title 
to his wife’s personal estate, a court of equity 
would not help him to “reduce it into pos- 
session’ without compelling him to settle a 
part of it upon her, which did something to 
mitigate the harshness of the old law. He 
was the author of the act which substituted 
English for Latin as the language of writs 
and similar documents, and also of the sta- 
tute 12 Geo. I, c. 32, which, by requiring 
“masters in chancery to pay all sums deposited 
with them in their offieial capacity into the 
Bank of Englandas soon asreceived, rendered 
impossible a recurrence of the frauds perpe- 
trated during Lord Macclesfield’s tenure of 
office. Heischarged by Whiston, whom he 
had offended by refusing to join his Society for 
Promoting Primitive Christianity, with being 
wholly guided by worldly considerations in 
dispensing church patronage, and with jus- 
tifying subscription by unbelievers on the 
ground that “we must not lose our useful- 
.ness for scruples’ (Wn1ston, Memoirs, pt. 1. 
pp. 35, 162). As a minister he made no 
considerable figure. He was an F.R.S., a 
friend of Newton and one of his pall-bearers, 
a governor of the Charterhouse, a member of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts and of a commission 
for the building of new churches. 

A paralytie stroke compelled King to re- 
sign the great seal on 19 Nov. 1733. He was 
offered a pension of 4,0002., ora capital sum 
of 20,0007., and chose the latter. He died 
on 22 July 1734 at his seat at Ockham, and 
was buried in the parish church, where a 
splendid monument by Rysbrach perpetuates 
his memory. Lord Hervey has left a clever 
and ill-natured character, or perhaps carica- 
ture, of him in his ‘ Memoirs,’ i. 280-1; an 


extravagant panegyric by the Duke of Whar- | 


ton, written while he was still lord chief 
justice of the common pleas, will be found 
in the ‘True Briton,’ No. xxxix. (See also 
an absurd adulatory ‘Letter to the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chief Justice King on 
his Lordship’s being designed a Peer,’ Lon- 
‚don, 1725, 4to.) King married, in September 
‚1704, Anne, daughter of Richard Seys of 
Boverton, Glamorganshire, by whom he had 
four sons—John, Peter, William, and Tho- 
mas—and two daughters. Each of his sons 
in turn succeeded to the title. King’s por- 
trait by Daniel de Coning, painted in 1720, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. 





In 1702 King published a ‘History of the 
Apostles’ Creed : with Critical Observations 
on its several Articles’ It was received 
more favourably abroad than at home, and 


was highly praised in Bernard’s ‘ Nouvelles 


de la Röpublique des Lettres’ (November 
and December 1702). A Latin translation 
by Gottfried Olearius was published at Leip- 
zig in 1706, and reprinted at Basel in 1750. 
Later English editions appeared in 1708, 
1711, 1719, and 1737. This, the first at- 
tempt to trace the evolution of the creed, 
gave a great impulse to research, and deter- 
mined the main lines upon which it was to 
be conducted. The creed, according to King, 
was originally a baptismal formula, which 
varied in different churches, and did not 
assume its present shape till four centuries 
after the close of the apostolie age. Later 
writers (see SCHAFFE, Oreeds af the Greek and 
Latin Churches, p. 52) have given 750 as the 
approximate date. John Simson, professor 
of divinity in Glasgow, accused of Arianism 
in 1727, triedto shelter himself behind some 
words in King’s “History” King made no 
reply to this misrepresentation of his views, 
but was defended in a ‘ Vindication’ by an 
anonymous author in 1731. Joseph Bingham 
in his ‘ Antiquities’frequently refersto King, 
and with invariable respect, though without 
accepting all his conclusions, 

In 1712 and 1713 King published a second 
edition of his early ‘ Enquiry,’ with a second 
part treating of ceremonies and worship. 
The book, though intended to promote the 
comprehension of the dissenters, is impartial 
and critical. A correspondence with Ed- 
mund Elys [q. v.] upon liturgical forms, oc- 
casioned by the first edition, is printed in 
Elys’s ‘Letters on several Subjects’ (1694). 
In 1717 King was attacked by the anony- 
mous author of ‘The Inyalidity of the Dis- 
senting or Presbyterian Ordination,’ and by 
William Sclater, a nonjuring clergyman, in 
his ‘Original Draught of the Primitive 
Chureh.” Charles Daubeny [q. v.], in his 


“ Eight Discourses, &e.,’ 1804, declares, but 


without justifieation, that King was himself 
converted by this work. John Wesley in 
1746 read the ‘ Enquiry,’ and, in spite of his 
high church prejudices, admitted it to be an 
“impartial draught’ (Journal). It was re- 
printed in 1839 and 1843, with an abridgment 
of Sclater by way of antidote, and was not 
really superseded until the publication in 
1881 of the Bampton lectures of Edwin 
Hatch [q. v.] on “The Organisation of the 
Early Christian Churches.’ 

King was erroneously identified by Mos- 
heim with a “Mr. K——,’ who defended the 
legend of the thundering legion in corre- 
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spondence with Walter Moyle [q.v.] The 
real author was a London clergyman named 
Richard King. ' 
- During his tenure of the great seal King 
kept a diary chiefly of affairs of state, which 
was printed by his descendant, the seventh 
'baron, as an appendix to his ‘ Life of Locke’ 
[see Kına, PETER, seventh Lorp Kıng)], 
The reports of Peere Williams, W. Ke- 
Ivnge, and Mosely (the two latter works of 
slight authority) contain King’s decisions 
while lord chancellor. 


[Notes and Queries, Ist ser. xi. 327; Hist. 
Reg. Chron. Diary, 1734; Chaufepie’s Nouveau 
Diet. Hist.; Biog. Brit.; Biog. Univ. ; Lord King’s 
Diary; Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Welsby’s 
Lives of Eminent English Judges ; Parl. Hist. 
vi. 294, 1155; Luttrells Relation of State 
Affairs; Hearne’s Collect. ed. Doble (Oxf. Hist. 
Soe.), ii. 32; Howell’s State Trials, xv. 134 
et seq., 418 et seq,, 1222, 1323-1404, xvi. 767 
et seq.; Lord Raymond’s Rep. ed. Gale, 1318, 
1319; Lords’ Journ. xxil. 377; Collins’s Peer- 
age, ed. Brydges, vii. 223; Burke’s Peerage, 
‘Loyvelace;’ Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, iii. 
112 et seq.] JM: 


KING, PETER, seventh Lorp Kıne, 
BARON OF ÜCKHAM, Surrey (1776-1833), born 
31 Aug. 1776, was eldest son of Peter, the 
sixth baron, by Charlotte, daughter of Ed- 
ward Tredceroft of Horsham, and was great- 
grandson of Lord-chancellor King [see Kıng, 
PETER, first Lorp Kıng]. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
succeeded to the titlein 1793. After a short 
tour on the continent he returned to England 
on coming of age, and took his seat in the 
House of Lords. True to the whig traditions 
of his family, he acted with Lord Holland 
[see Fox, Hewky RıcHARD VAssAauL], whose 
motion for an inquiry into the causes of the 
failure of the expedition to the Low Coun- 
tries he supported in his maiden speech, 
12 Feb. 1800. His habits, however, were 
somewhat recluse, and except to oppose a 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, or a bill to 
prolong the suspension of cash payments by 
the Banks of England and Ireland, begun in 
1797, he at first rarely intervened in debate. 
Of the currency question hemade a profound 
study, the fruit of which was seen in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Thoughts on the Restric- 
tion of Payments in Specie at the Banks of 
England and Ireland,’ London, 1803, 8vo, 
9nd edit. Much enlarged, it was reissued as 
‘“Thoughts on the Effectsofthe Bank Restric- 
tions,’ 1804, 8vo, and was reprinted in ‘A 
Selection’ from King’sspeeches and writings, 
edited by Earl Fortescue, London, 1844, 8vo. 
In this classical tract King established that 





the suspension had caused an excessive issue 
of notes, particularly by the Bank of Ireland, 
and a consequent depreciation of the paper 
and appreciation of bullion,and advocated a 
gradual return to the system of speeie pay- 
ment. It was reviewed by Horner in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review’ (ii. 402 et seq.), and 
attracted much attention, but produced no 
practical result; and, the depreeiation in- 
creasing, King in 1811 gave his leasehold 
tenantry notice that hecould nolonger accept 
notes in payment of rent,except at a discount 
varying according to the date of the lease. 
Ministers, alarmed lest his example should 
be followed generally, hastily introduced a 
measure making notes of the Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland payable on demand legal 
tender in payment of rent out of court, and 
prohibiting the acceptance. or payment of 
more than 21s. for a guinea. King opposed 
the bill, and justified his own conduct in an 
able and spirited speech (afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet form); but it passed into 
law, and was followed in 1812 by a measure 
making the notes legal tender in all cases 
(stat. 51 Geo. III, c. 127,52 Geo. III, ce. 50). 
King was from the first, and as long as he 
lived, a determined opponent of the corn 
laws, which he denounced as a ‘job of jobs.’ 
He supported catholie emancipation and the 
commutation of tithes, and opposed grants 
in aid of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, pluralities and 
other abuses, and was suspected of a leaning 
topresbyterianism (see Hierarchia versus An- 
archiam, &e., by Antischismaticus, London, 
1831, 8vo, and A Letter to Lord King con- 
troverting the sentiments lately delivered in 
Parliament by his Lordship, Mr. O’Connell, 
and Mr. Sheil, as to the fourfold division 
of Tithes, by James Thomas Law, London, 
1832, 8vo). A career of increasing distinc- 
tion was, by his sudden death, eut short 
on 4 June 1833. King married, 0n.26 May 
1804, Lady Hester Fortescue, daughter of 
Hugh, first earl Fortescue, by whom he had 
(with two daughters) two sons— William 
King, who was created Earl of Lovelaee in 
1838, and Peter John Locke King [q.v.]| 
Besides the tract on the curreney, King 
published : 1. A pamphlet ‘On the Conduct 
of the British Government towards the 
Catholies of Ireland,’ 1807. 2. “Speech in 
the House of. Lords on the second reading 
of Earl Stanhope’s Bill respecting Guineas 
and Bank Notes’ 3. ‘The Life of John 
Locke, with extracts from his Correspond- 
ence, Journals, and Commonplace Books, 
London, 1829, 4to; new edition, .with con- 
siderable additions, 1830, 2 vols.8vo; another 
in Bohn’s Standard Library, London, 1858, 
i 12 
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1 vol. 8vo. 4. “A Short History of the Job 
of Jobs’ written in 1825, first published as 
an anti-cornlaw pamphlet, London, 1846, 
8vo. 

[The prineipal authority is A Selection from 
the Speeches and Writings of the late Lord 
King, with a short introduetory Memoir by Earl 
Fortescue, London, 1844, 8vo. See also Gent. 
Mag. 1833, pt. ii. p. 80; Brougham’s Historical 
Sketehes of Statesmen who flourished in the 
time of Geo. III, 2nd ser. pp. 172 et seg.; Yonge’s 
Life of Lord Liverpool, iii. 170; Lord Colches- 
ter’s Diary, vol. iii,; Parl. Hist. and Hansard; 
Horner's Memoirs, ii. 92; Collins’s Peerage 
(Brydges), vii. 226; Burke’s Peerage, ‘Lovelace;’ 
Edinburgh Review, 1. 1 et seq.] J.. MR. 


KING, PETER JOHN LOCKE (1811- 
1885), politician, second son of Peter King, 
seventh baron King [q. v.], and brother of 
William King-Noel, first earl of Lovelace, 
was born at Ockham, Surrey, on 25 Jan. 
1811. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1831, and M.A. 1833. In 1837 
he unsuecessfully eontested East Surrey, but 
was elected for that constitueney on 11 Aug. 
1847, and retained his seat until the con- 
servative reaction at the general election in 
February 1874. He supported an alteration 
in the law of primogeniture for manysessions. 
On 15 March 1855 he delivered a speech in 
which he showed emphatically “the erying 
injustice of the law.’ Om 11 Aug. 1854 he 
passed the Real Estate Oharges Act, accord- 
ingto which mortgaged estates descend with 
and bear their own burdens. In the session 
of 1856 he was successful in obtaining the 
repeal of 120 sleeping statutes which were 
liable to be put in force from time to time, 
He also waged war against the statute law 
commission,and more than once denounced it 
as ajob. Kingintroduced a bill for abolish- 
ing the property qualification of members, 
which passed the House of Lords on 28 June 
1858, and in eight successive sessions he 
brought forward the county franchise bill, 
on one occasion, 20 Feb. 1851, defeating and 
causing the resignation of the Russell minis- 
try. He succeeded in carrying through the 
House of Commons a bill for extending the 
107. franchise to the county constituencies, 
so as to include every adult male who came 
within the conditions of the boroughsuffrage. 
He was also well known for his advocacy of 
the ballot and of the abolition of church 
rates,and for his strenuous opposition to the 
principle and practice alike of endowments 
for religious purposes. He died at Brook- 
lands, Weybridge, on 12 Nov. 1885. He 
married, on 22 March 1836, Louisa Elizabeth, 
daughterof William Henry HoareofMitcham 








Grove, Surrey. She died in 1884, leaving two 
sons and four daughters. 

King was the author of: 1. “ Injustice of 
the Law of Succession to the Real Property of 
Intestates,’ 1854; 3rd edit. 1855. 2. ‘ Speech 
on the Laws relating to the Property of In- 
testates,’ 15 March 1855. 3.‘ Speech on the 
Laws relating to the Property of Intestates 
in the House of Commons,’ 17 Feb. 1859. 
4. “Speech on the Law relating to the Real 
Estates of Intestates,’ 14 July 1869. Four 
letters which King wrote to the ‘Times’ in 
1855 on “Chancery Reform’ are reprinted in 
‘A Bleak House Narrative of Real Life, 
1856, pp. 55-66. 

[Hansard, 1849, ciii.88 etseq.; Statesmen of 
England, 1862, No. 46, with portrait ; Drawing- 
room Portrait Gallery, 2nd ser. 1859, with por- 
trait; Foster’s Peerage; Times, 14 Nov. 1885, 
p- 9.] G.C.B, 


KING, PHILIP GIDLEY (1758-1808), 
first governor of Norfolk Island and governor 
of New South Wales, was born 23 April 
1758 at Launceston in Cornwall, where his 
father, Philip King, wasa draper ; his mother 
was a daughter of John Gidley, attorney, 
of Exeter. He was educated at Yarmouth 
by a Mr. Bailey, but went to sea at the age 
oftwelve as a midshipman in the Swallow 
frigate, Captain Shirley, and served five years 
in the East Indies, returning to England 
‘with much knowledge of his business and 
some acquaintance withthe world’ (PHILLIP, 
Voyage). In 1775 he went to Virginiawith 
Captain Bellew in the Liverpool, His ship, 
after seeing some service, was wrecked ın 
Delaware Bay, whereupon King entered on 
board the Princess Royal, October 1778. He 
was promoted to the Renown, with the rank 
of lieutenant, 26 Nov. following. In 1779 
he again returned home, and for four years 
served in the Channel on board the Kite 
cutter and Ariadne frigate. He was asso- 
ciated as lieutenant with Captain Phillip of 
the Europe in 1783, and this oflicer’s high 
appreciation of his qualities—his merit as a 
seaman and perseverance—led to his selec- 
tion of King (25 Oct. 1786) for the post of 
second lieutenant on his own ship, the Sirius, 
when he commanded the famous ‘ First 
Fleet’ which sailed for Australia on 13 May 
1787, and arrived at Botany Bay in January 
1788. Immediately after his landing Phillip 
appointed King commandant of Norfolk 
Island. King set sail thither on 14 Feb. 1788, 
taking with him only a petty oflicer, a sur- 
geon’s mate, two marines, two men who were 
supposed to understand the cultivation of 
flax, and nine male and six female convicts, 
for the purpose of settling the island as a 
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branch colony. At that time Norfolk Island 
was covered with scrub, and to convert it 
into a source of supply for flax for the navy 
(an object dear to the home government, but 
never realised), and to form gardens and 
eultivated fields, was no easy task with the 
small force at King’scommand. In two years, 
however, by unflagging energy, he’had some 
fifty acres of land under eultivation, and the 
population hadrisen to 418, besides the eighty 
men belongine to the Sirius. His duties were 
manifold; he was at once magistrate and 
chaplain, farmer and governor of convicts. 
Though he was obliged to haverecourse to the 
lash, he was not unduly severe, and never 
abused his almost autocratic powers ; indeed 
Sir Joseph Banks found fault with his too 
ready clemency (letter to King, 1804; BAr- 
TON, 1.239). In March 1790 he left Norfolk 
Island for Sydney Cove, whence he was sent 
in April with despatches from Phillip to the 
government. He sailed by way of Batavia, 
where he embarked on a small vessel of the 
Dutch East India Company. .The captain 
and most of the crew fell ill with fever con- 
tracted at Batavia, and King had to navi- 
gate the ship with a crew of only four sound 
men. Seventeen ofthe crew died before they 
made Mauritius, and it was not till eight 
monthsafterleaving Australiathathereached 
England (December 1790). Phillip had re- 
commended him for promotion to the rank 
of master and commander in a letter to the 
secretary of state, 10 July 1788, as ‘a very 
steady oflicer’ who was doing good work in 
a diffieult situation (2b. 1. 329); and on his 
arrival in London with his despatches he 
was informed that the government had al- 
ready appointed him lieutenant-governor of 
Norfolk Island with an allowance of 2502. a 
year (commission dated 28 Jan. 1790; let- 
ter from Lord Grenville, 1 Feb. 1790; BAr- 
TON, ı. 194, 526). He obtained the rank of 
commander in March 1791. After giving 
the government every information in his pos- 
session on the condition, prospects, and pre- 
sent necessities of the new colonies at Syd- 
ney Cove and Norfolk Island, King sailed, 
15 March 1791, with his wife, Anna Josepha 
Coombes of Bedford, whom he had recently 
married, on board the Gorgon, Captain Par- 
ker, and arrived at Port Jackson 21 Sept. 
(the voyage is described by Mrs. Parker, 
Voyage, &c., London, 1795) ; and on 26 Oct. 
he departed for Norfolk Island, where he 
remained at his post till he was appointed 
governor of New South Wales, 28 Sept. 1800. 
He retired on 12 Aug. 1806, returned to Eng- 
land, and died at Tooting, Surrey, 3 Sept. 
1808. His son, Rear-admiral Philip Parker 
King, is noticed separately. 





[Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay; 
1789, with a portrait of King facing p. 95, 
drawn by J. Wright, 1789, and engraved by W, 
Skelton; John Hunter’s Historical Journal of 
the Transaetions at Port Jackson and Norfolk 
Island, 1793, containing King’s Journal as com- 
mandant at Norfolk Island, 1788-90, and an 
account of his voyage home, at pp. 287-448; 
G. B. Barton’s History of New South Wales from 
the Records, vol. i. 1889; Heaton’s Australian 
Diet. of Dates, 1879. A manuseript journal by 
King (311 pp.),deseribing the voyage of the First 
Fleet, is in the possession of the Hon. P.G. King, 
M.L.C. of New South Wales.] 8. L.-P. 


KING, PHILIP PARKER (1793-1856), 
rear-admiral, born at Norfolk Island 13 Dec. 
1793, was son of Captain Philip Gidley King 
[q.v.]} He entered the navy in November 
1807, on board the Diana frigate ; and after 
six years of active service in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, the North Sea, and the Mediterranean, 
was promoted by Sir Edward Pellew to be: 
lieutenant ofthe Trident, 28 Feb. 1814. In 
the beginning of 1817 he was appointed to 
conduct a survey of the coast of Australia, 
and wassent out, a passenger in a transport, 
to take command of the Mermaid, a eutter of 
eighty-four tons, with a complement ofeigh- 
teen oflicers and men. He arrived in Port 
Jackson in September 1817, and for the next 
five years was engaged, almost without in- 
termission, on the work ofthe survey. During 
that time he examined and delineated the 
greater part of the west, north, and north- 
east coasts, and laid down a new route from 
Sydney to Torres Strait, inside the Barrier 
Reef.. In December 1820 the Mermaid was 
found to be no longer seaworthy, and King 
was transferred to a newly purchased ship, 
which was renamed the Bathurst. This was 
about double the size of the Mermaid, and 
carrying twice the number of men, but the 
work on which she was employed was essenti- 
allythe same. King was promoted to therank 
of commander, 17 July 1821, but continued 
the survey tillthe April.of 1822. In Sep- 
tember the Bathurst sailed for England, 
where she arrived in April 1823, and during 
the next two years King was oceupied with 
the narrative and the charts of his survey. 
The charts were published by the hydro- 
graphic oflice, and form the basis of those 
now in use: the ‘Narrative of the Survey 
of the Intertropical and Western Coasts of 
Australia’ (2 vols. 8vo) was published’ in 
1827. Meantime, on 26 Feb. 1824, King 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society ; 
and in September 1825 was appointed to the 
Adventure, with instructions to undertake 
the survey of “the southern coast; of South 
America from the Rio Plata round to Chiloe, 
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and of Tierra del Fuego.’ In this service the 
Adventure was accompanied by the Beagle, 
commanded by Captain Stokes, and after the 
latter’sdeath by Captain Robert Fitzroy[q.v.], 
and during the four years 1826-30 the work 
wascarried on with unremitting.diligenceand 
an exactness which established the reputa- 
tions of both King and Fitzroy in the very 
first rank of hydrographers. King was ad- 
vanced to post-rank on 25 Feb. 1830, and in 
the following November the two ships re- 
turned to England. In Apriland May 1831 
King read some account of the results of his 
voyage before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety,and in the following year he published 
a volume of ‘Sailing Directions to the Coasts 
of Eastern and Western Patagonia, includ- 
ing the Straits of Magalhaen and the Sea- 
Coast of Tierra del Fuego.’ In 1839 a more 
popular account of his and Fitzroy’s voyage 
was published in the first volume of the 
“Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle,’ 
edited by Captain Fitzroy. King had no 
further service in the navy, but returning 
to New South Wales, settled in Sydney and 
entered busily into the affairs of the colony ; 
he was for many years manager of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Society, and a member 
of the legislative council. In September 
1855 he became a rear-admiral on the re- 
tired list. He died in February 1856, leaving 
a widow and a large family. He had married 
in 1817 Harriet, daughter of Christopher 
Lethbridge of Madford, Launceston, Corn- 
wall. 


[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biog. x. (vol. iii, pt. 
ii.) 200; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Gent. 
Mag. 1856, new ser. i. 426; Heaton’s Austra- 
lian Diet.; and King’s works mentioned in the 
text.] J.K.L. 


KING, Sır RICHARD, the elder (1730- 
1806), admiral, son of Curtis King, master 
in the navy, and afterwards master-attendant 
at Woolwich, and of his wife Mary, sister of 
Commodore Curtis Barnett [q.v.], was born 
at Gosport on 10 Aug. 1730. He entered the 
navy in 1738 on board the Berwick, of which 
his father was master, but was shortly after- 
wards moved into the Dragon, then com- 
manded by his uncle, whom he accompanied 
tothe Mediterranean and to the East Indies, 
where he was promoted to be lieutenant, 
1 Feb. 1745-6. In 1754 he again went to the 
Fast Indies as lieutenant of the Tiger, from 
which he was moved into the flagship by the 
commander-in-chief, Rear-admiral Charles 
Watson [q. v.], formerly a lieutenant of the 
Berwick. On 23 July 1756 he was promoted 
to be commander of the Blaze fireship, and 


in the following January commanded the 


“ 





boats and the landing party at the capture 
of Caleutta and Hoogly. He was then sent 
home with despatches, and was immediately 
ordered to the West Indies in the Bonetta 
sloop, from which he was posted, by Com- 
modore Moore, to the Rye frigate, 29 Jan. 
1759. In May he was moved to the Ludlow 
Castle and sent home with convoy. In Janu- 
ary 1760 he was appointed to the Argo, in 
which he ceruised with some success on the 
coast of France and in the North Sea. In 
1762 he carried out General Draper to the 
Fast Indies ; took part in the expedition to: 
Manila [see DRAPER, SIRWILLIAM ; CORNISH, 
Sır SamvEr), and with Captain Hyde Parker 
(1713-1783) [q. v.] assisted in the capture 
ofan extraordinarily rich galeon, his personal 
share in the prize-money amounting to up- 
wards of 30,0002. In the following year he re- 
turned to England in command of the Graf- 
ton. In the Spanish armament of 1770 King 
commissioned the Northumberland; from her 
he was moved to the Ardent, and afterwards 
to the Asia, which he commanded for three 
years, asaguardship. In January 1778 he was 
appointed to the Monmouth, was soon after- 
wards transferred to the Pallas, and, in Janu- 
ary 1779, to the Exeter of 64 guns, in which 
he went out to the East Indies with Sir 
Edward Hughes [q. v.] On arriving on the: 
station he was ordered to wear a broad pen- 
nant as an established commodore and second 
in command. In the action off Sadras, 17 Feb. 
1782, the Exeter was the rearmost ship of the 
English line, and was for some time in great 
danger of being overpowered, the French ad- 
miral having ably concentrated his attack on 
the English rear. She was almost entirely 
dismasted, had received several shot under. 
water, had ten men killed and forty-seven 
wounded. The flag-captain, Reynolds, was 
killed, and his brains were dashed in King’s 
face, temporarily blinding him, just as the 
master, seeing yet another enemy’s ship bear- 
ing down on them, asked ‘ What was to be 
done?’ Wiping his face with his handker- 
chief, King answered, ‘There is nothing to be 
done but to fight her till she sinks.” A lucky 
shift ofwind, however, enabled thevantotack 
to the assistance of the rear, when the French 
retired. In the other four actions between 
Hughes and Suffren, the Exeter played a 
distinguished part, though not such an ex- 
ceptional one as in the first, and on the pas- 
sage home had to be condemned at the Cape 
of Good Hope as no longer seaworthy. On 
arriving in England King was knighted. 
He was promoted to be rear-admiral 24 Sept. 
1787, was commander-in-chief in the Downs 
in 1790, and had a junior command in the 
fleet at Spithead in 1791. In 1792 he was: 
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created a baronet, and appointed governor 
and commander-in-chief at Newfoundland. 
He became a vice-admiral on 1 Feb. 1793, 
änd returning to England was elected M.P. 
for Rochester. In December 1794 he was 
äppointed commander-in-chief at Plymouth, 
and was advanced to the rank of admiral 
on 1 June 1795. He died 7 Nov. 1806. He 
married Susannah Margaretta, daughter of 
William Coker of Mappowder, Dorset, and 
left, besides three daughters, a son, Richard 
(1774-1834) [q. v.], who succeeded to the 
baronetey. His portrait by Sir William 
Beechey is in the possession of the family. 
[Charnock's Biog. Nav. vi. 369; Ralfe’s Naval 
Biog.i. 225; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs; 
Chevalier's Histoire de la Marine frangaise (pt. 
1.); Commission and Warrant Books in tlıe Pub- 
lie Record Ofäce.] IK: 


KING, RICHARD (1748-1810), divine, 
born on 30 Nov. 1748, was son of Henry 
King of St. Augustine, Bristol. He was 
admitted scholar of Winchester in 1762 


KıRBY, Winchester Scholars, p. 258), matri- 
Pp- 258) 


culated at Oxford from Queen’s College on 


4 April 1767, and was elected fellow of New 


College in 1768, graduating B.A. in 1772, | 
| tinuance of the war he commanded different 


and M.A. in 1776 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 


1715-1886, 11.796). In 1782 he resigned his | 


fellowship, receiving the college livings of 


Worthen, Shropshire, and Steeple Morden, 
Cambridgeshire. He died at the latter place 
on 30 Oct. 1810 (Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxx. pt. üi. 
p- 589). 
* King wrote: 1. “<A Discourse on the In- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” 8vo, London, 


1805. 2. ‘Remarks on the Alliance between | 


Church and State, and on the Test Laws, 
8vo, London, 1807. 3. ‘Brother Abraham’s 
Answer to Peter Plymley [i.e.tothe “ Letters 
on the subject of the Catholics to my brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Country,” by 
Sydney Smith]... in two Letters; to which 
is prefixed a “ Postliminious” Preface,’ 8vo, 
London, 1808. 

° On17 Aug. 1782 he married Frances Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of Sir Francis Bernard, 
bart. [q. v.] 

His wife, FRANCES ELIZABETH Kıng, was 
born on 25 July 1757. After the death of her 
husband she resided at Gateshead, Durham, 
so as to be near her two married daughters, 
and died there on 23 Dee. 1821 (Gent. Mag. 
vol. xcii. pt. i.p. 90). An intimate friend of 


Hannah More, she established under her guid- | 


ance societies for visiting the sick poor and 
schools for their children. To the ‘ Reports’ 
issued by the Society for Bettering the Oon- 
dition of the Poor, under the editorship of’her 
brother, Sir Thomas Bernard [q. v.], she con- 





tributed many papers. Her other writings 

are: 1. ‘A Tour in France,’ 12mo, London, 

1803. 2. “The Beneficial Effects of the 

Christian Temper on Domestic Happiness,’ 

2nd edit. 8vo, London, 1807 ; 6th edit. 1825. 

3. “Female Scripture Characters; exempli- 

fying Female Virtues,’ 16mo, London, 1813; 

10th edit, 1826, to which her portrait, en- 
graved by Scriven after Hastings, is prefixed. 

4. ‘The Rector’s Memorandum Book, being 
Memoirs of a Family in the North’ [anon. |, 
12mo,-London, 1814 (and 1819). Her por-: 
trait was also engraved by Woolnoth. 


[Memoir prefixed to Mrs. King’s Female, 
Scripture Characters, 3rd edit.; Evans’s Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, 11. 233.] NG: 


KING, Sır RICHARD, the younger 
(1774-1834), vice-admiral, born in 1774, was 
only son of Admiral Sir Richard King [gq.v.] 
He entered the navy in 1788 on board the 
Crown in the East Indies with Commodore 
(afterwards Sir William) Cornwallis [q. v.], 
by whom he was made lieutenant in 1791, 
commander in 1793, and captain in 1794. 


| On his return to England he was appointed 


in November 1794 to the Aurora for cruis- 
ing service in the Channel. During the con- 


ships with credit in the Channel and the 
North Sea. In April 1804 he was appointed 
to the Achille of74 guns, in which, on 21 Oct. 
1805, he took part in the battle of Trafalgar. 


, On the death of his father in November 1806, 


King succeeded to the baronetey, but con- 


| tinued in the Achille, employed on the west 


coast of France or Spain till 1811, when he 
was appointed captain of the fleet to Sir 
Charles Cotton [g. v.] in the Mediterranean 
and afterwards in the Channel. He was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1812, 
and for the rest of the war had hisflag in the 
San Josef, in the Mediterranean, as second in 
command to Sir Edward Pellew [q. v. ], after- 
wardsViscount Exmouth. Hewasnominated 
a K.C.B. 2 Jan. 1815, was commander-in- 
chief in the East Indies from 1816 to 1820, 
and became a vice-admiral on 19 July 1821, 
In July 1833 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief at the Nore, and died at Admiralty 
House, Sheerness, on 5 Aug. 1834. King was 
twice married, first, in 1803, to Sarah Anne, 
only daughter of Sir John Thomas Duckworth 
fq. v.]; secondly, in 1822,t0o Maria Susanna, 
daughter of Sir Charles Cotton, and left issue 
by both wives. His second son by the first 
marriage, Admiral SIR GEORGE ST. VINCENT 
Dvckworrn Kıne, K.C.B. (d. 1891), suc- 
ceeded to the baronetey on the death of his 
elder brother in 1847, was captain of the 
Leander, and afterwards of the Rodney, in 


King 


the Black- Sea during the Russian war in 
1854-5, and was second in command of the 
naval brigade at the siege of Sebastopol. 
He became a rear-admiral in 1863, was com- 
mander-in-chief in China from 1863 to 1867, 
was made vice-admiral in 1867, and admiral 
in 1875. He died on 18 Aug. 1891. 


[Marshalls Royal Nav. Biog. vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 545; Ralfe’s Nav. Biog. iii. 126; O’Byrne’s 
Nav. Biog. Diet. (s.n. ‘King, George St. Vin- 
cent’); United Service Journal, 1834, iii. 232; 
see also Foster’s Baronetage.] J..K4 L: 


KING, RICHARD (1811?-1876), arctic 
traveller and ethnologist, was born about 
1811, and educated at Guy’s and St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospitals. He .became M.R.C.S. on 
29 June, L.S.A. 16 Aug. 1832, and obtained 
in the following year the honorary degree of 
M.D. of New York. He was subsequently 
made a member of the court of examiners 
of the Apothecaries’ Society in London. 
Shortly after qualifying as a medical man he 
obtained the post of surgeon and naturalist 
in the expedition led by Captain (afterwards 
Sir) George Back [gq.v.] to the mouth of the 
Great Fish River between 1833 and 1835, in 
search of Captain Ross. He took a prominent 
part in the expedition, and he is frequently 
mentioned in Back’s “Narrative’ (1836), to 
which he contributed botanical and meteoro- 
logical appendices, He subsequently pub- 
lished an independent account of the expe- 
dition, entitled *Narrative of a Journey to 
the Shore of the Arctic Ocean under com- 
ımand of Captain Back,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1836, in 
which he took a more sanguine view than his 
commander of the value of the Great Fish 
Riverasa basis for future arctic exploration. 
On 20 July 1842 King issued the prospectus 
which originated the Ethnological Society. 
He published an address to the society, of 
which he was the first secretary, in 1844, 
and when both it and its suecessor, the An- 
thropological Society, were in 1870 merged 
in the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain, King became a memberofthe couneil 
of the institute., He was also a member of 
the general couneil of the British Associa- 
tion. When in 1845 the admiralty proposed 
the Franklin expedition, King wrote very 
strongly to Lord Derby, then colonial secre- 
tary, recommending, in lieu of the polar sea 
Journey, a polar land journey by the Great 
Fish River, and proffering his services. The 
admiralty lent a cold ear both to this projeet 
and to those which King would have sub- 
stituted for the measures proposed for the 
relief of Franklin in 1849. King was, how- 
ever, in 1850 appointed assistant-surgeon to 
the Resolute, in the expedition sent out to 
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search for Franklin under Captain Horatio 
Austin, and in 1857 he received the aretie 
medal for his services. In 1855 he drew up 
a summary of his correspondence with the ad- 
miralty on the subject, entitled “The Franklin 


Expedition from first to last,’ in which he ! 


animadverted very severely on the treatment 
he had undergone at the hands of the govern- 
ment. He received much sympathy in his 
grievances from the newspapers of the time, 
but his eccentricity and exeitability were: 
prejudicial to his advancement, and he died 
in obscurity at his residence in Blandford 
Street, Manchester Square, London, on 4 Feb. 
1876. 

King was a copious contributor to the 
Ethnological and Statistical Societies’ ‘ Jour- 
nals, to the ‘ Medical Times,’ of which he 
was for some time editor, and to other papers. 
Besides the works mentioned above and two 
small medical books on the cause of death 
in still-born infants he published: 1. “The 
Physical and Intellectual Character and In- 
dustrial Arts of the Esquimaux,’ 1844. 
2. “The Natives of Vancouver’s Island and 
British Columbia,’ 1869. 3. ‘The Manx of 
the Isleof Man,’1870. 4. ‘The Laplanders, 
1871. None of these works appears in the- 
British Museum Library Catalogue. 


[Medical Times, 12 Feb. 1876; Athenzsum, 
12 Feb. 1876; Medical Directory, 1875, and 
Obituary, 1876, where, however, the date of 
King’s death is wrongly given as 18 Feb. ; Mark- 
ham’s Arctie Navy List; information kindly 
supplied by J. B. Bailey, esq., Royal College of 
Surgeons; King’s works in British Museum 
Library. ] 4.2: 


KING, RICHARD JOHN (1818-1879), 
antiquary, eldest son of Richard King, who 
married at Berry Pomeroy, Devonshire, in 
April 1816, Mary Grace Windeatt, was born 
on 18 Jan. 1818 at Montpelier, Pennycross, a 
chapelry attached to St. Andrew, Plymouth. 
His father died in April 1829; his mother 
survived until 13 Jan. 1884. He matrieu- 
lated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 17 Nov. 
1836, and graduated B.A. in 1841. On his 
father’s death he inherited a considerable 
property, including the estate of Bigadon in 
Buckfastleigh, Devonshire, where he lived 
until 1854; but the lands were heavily mort- 
gaged, and in that year they were sold under 
pecuniary pressure, when he was also forced 
to part with his father’s collection of pietures 
and the magnificent library which he him- 
self had amassed. King then withdrew to 
The Limes, Crediton, and supported himself 
by his writings. No one has in this genera- 
tion equalled him in the knowledge of the 
literature and history of the west country, 
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and he was gifted with the art of interesting 
others in the fruits of his researches. He 
was elected a member of the Devonshire As- 
sociation in 1874, and filled the otlice of pre- 
sident in 1875, when his address dealt with 
the early history of Devonshire. He con- 
tributed several papers to its “Transactions,’ 
and at the time of his death was on no less 
than eight of its special committees. With 
several of its members he was engaged in 
translating and editing the ‘Devonshire 
Domesday.’ King died at The Limes, Cre- 
diton, on 10 Feb. 1879, and was buried in 
its churchyard, the east window of the lady- 
chapel being filled with stained glass in his 
memory. The east window and four smaller 
windowsin Buckfastleigh Church were given 
by him when he was residing at Bigadon. 

When an undergraduate Kine printed in 
1840, for private distribution, thirty-three 
copies of two lectures read before the Essay 
Society of Exeter College. Their subjects 
were ‘The Supernatural Beings of the 
Middle Ages’ and “The Origin ofthe Romance 
Literature of the XII and XILI Centuries,’ 
and they were dedicated to the Rev. R. C. 
Powles,the schoolfellow and friend of Charles 
Kingsley. To the ‘Oxford Essays’ for 1856 
(pp. 271-94) he contributed a paper on 
“Carlovingian Romance,’ which was after- 
wardsincluded in his ‘ Sketches and Studies.’ 
His first separate work consisted of ‘ Selec- 
tions from Early Ballad Poetry,’ 1842, to 
which were added many notes and prelimi- 
nary observations. A novel by him, en- 
titled “ Anschar: a Story of the North,’ Ply- 
mouth, was published anonymously in 1850. 
It depicted the apostle of the north while en- 
gaged on his mission of converting the Norse- 
men to Christianity, but its success was not 
great. At one time he contemplated traeing 
‘ The History of Devonshire from the British 
Period to our own Time,’ but this enterprise 
proved too ambitious, and he contented him- 
self with publishing the first two chapters, 
under the title of ‘The Forest of Dartmoor 
and its Borders: an Historical Sketch.’ 

To Murray’s series of handbooks to the 
English counties King was a large con- 
tributor. He prepared ‘Handbooks to Kent 
and Sussex’ (1858), ‘Surrey and Hampshire’ 
(1858), ‘Eastern Counties’ (1861), and 
‘Yorkshire’ (1866-8). Those for ‘North- 
amptonshire’ (1872-7) and * Warwickshire 
with Hertfordshire’ (1872-5) were partly 
written by him, though the last volume has 
not yet been published, and the fifth and 
later editions of that for ‘Devon and Corn- 
wall’ were supervised by him. He was the 
chief writer in the same publisher’s series of 
‘ Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England, 


which were issued during 1861-9, and in 
the subsequent volume on the ‘Cathedrals 
of Wales’ (1873). The ‘ Handbook to Here- 
ford Cathedral’ was struck off separately in 
1864, and the account of the three choirs, 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester,. ap-. 
peared in one volume in 1866. For many 
years he was a constant contributor to the 
‘Saturday Review,’ the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
and ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ A delightful selec- 
tion from his articles was published in 1874 
under the title of ‘Sketches and Studies, 
and in them his extensive learning was em- 
bodied in a permanent form. He frequently 
wrote in the ‘ Academy’ and in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ and to the ninth edition of the 
‘ Encyclopsdia Britannica’ he supplied ac- 
counts of Cornwall and Devon. The first 
five parts of “Our Own Country’ werewritten 
by him for Cassell & Co., and he assisted in 
the compilation of ‘Picturesque Europe.” 
His paper on ‘Bristol Cathedral’ appeared 
in the ‘Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society,’ 1. 
99-105, and a letter by him “On the Family 
and Parentage of Judhael de Totnais’ is in 
Cotton’s ‘ Totnes,’ App. pp. 77-88. 

[Devon. Assoc. Trans. xi. 58-60; Academy, 
1879, p. 165; Notes and Queries, öth ser. xi. 
180 (1879); information from Miss King, his 
sister, of Crediton, and from Mr. John Murray. ] 

VeLee) 


KING, ROBERT (a. 1557), bishop of 
Oxford, although stated to have belonged to 
the Devonshire family of that name, appears 
to have been second son of William King of 
Thame, Oxfordshire, yeoman, who was living 
in 1508 (F, G. L£E, Hist. of the Prebendal 
Church . . of Thame, pp. 383, &c.; HANNAH, 
| Poems and Psalms by Henry King, Bishop af 
| Chichester, 1xxxii. 1xxxvi.; Drit. Mus. Add. 
"MS. 24488, ff.1-3). His brother, William King 
of Thame and Worminghall, Buckingham- 
shire, gentleman, married Anne, daughter of 
Sir John Williams of Burghfield, Berkshire, 
and sister of Joan Williams, prioress of Stud- 
ley, Oxfordshire, and of Sir John Williams of 
Thame; Robert King wasthus connected with 
the same family as Thomas Cromwell [q. v.] 
He joined the Cistercians at Rewley Abbey, 
near Oxford, but, as was not unusual, passed 
some of his early years in the Oxford house of 
the Bernardines (ef. Woon, City af Oxford, 
ed. Clark, Oxf. Hist. Soc., ii. 306-9). He pro- 
ceeded B.D. in February 1506-7, was abbot 
of Brewern, Oxfordshire, in May 1515, and 
proceeded D.D. on 1 March 1518-19. John 
Longland [q. v.], hishop of ‚Lincoln, was a 
patron of King, and helped him to obtain the 
office of abhot of Thame m 1530. King seems 
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to have continued to hold Brewern, for at 
the dissolution he received a pension of 227. 
a year in respect of it. King probably be- 
came suffragan to the Bishop of Lincoln on 
7 Jan. 1527, taking the title Reonensis, from 
the name of a diocese in the province of 
Athens. He is thus described on 15 April 
1535, when he received the prebend of Crack- 
pole St. Mary in the cathedral of Lincoln. 
He exchanged this on 28 Nov. 1536, for 
Biggleswade, which he held till 1541. 

On 22 Dec. 1537 King was elected abbot 
of Oseney, Oxfordshire, by the management 
of John London [q. v.] and John Tregon- 
well [q. v.]), who acted on Cromwell’s in- 
structions. In 1539 he was a preacher at 
St. Mary’s, Stamford, and is said to have 
preached there against those who used the 
English translation of the New Testament 
(SIRYPE, Oranmer, i. 136). The abbey of 
Thame surrendered on 16 Nov., and that of 
Oseney on 17 Nov. 1539. 

King was made bishop of Öseney and 
Thame probably in 1541 (x6.), but the letters 
patent were not issued till 1 Sept. 1542. He 
lived in Gloucester Collegeuntil9 June 1545, 
when he was made bishop of Oxford. He 
managed to retain his bishoprie during the 
reigns of Edward VI and Mary. He sat 
at Öranmer’s trial,and Foxe (Acts and Monu- 
ments, ed. Townsend, viii. 636), who is fol- 


lowed by Strype, includes ‘King, Bishop of 


Thame,’ among ‘persecuting bishops that 
died before Queen Mary.” King died on 
4>Dec. 1557, and was buried at Oxford, in 
Christ Church Cathedral, where a tomb was 
erected to his memory. This tomb, of which 
an engraving was published, was, with a 
stained window containing a portrait, moved 
later to another part of the cathedral by his 
great-grand-nephews, John and Henry King 
[g. v.], bishop of Chichester. Wood asserts 
that they founda coat of arms for the bishop 
which he never had or knew of himself. A 
painting of the window isat Tythorpe House, 
Oxfordshire. 

[Authorities quoted ; Strype’s Annals, iv. 173; 
“Memorials, 1. ii. 407, ı1.1i. 172; Cranmer, pp. 52, 
481,1049; Wood’s Athens Oxon. (Bliss), 11.774; 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 18, 48; Wood's Hist. 
and Antiq. ofthe Univ. of Oxf. ed. Gutch, pp. 431, 
629; Reg. of the Univ. of Oxf. ed. Boase (Oxf. 
Hist. Soe.),1. 47 ; Browne Willis’s Hist. of Mitred 
Abbeys, ii. 172, 181, 187; Rymer's Federa, 
xiv, 755, xy. 12, 75, 671; Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, ed. Gairdner, xır. 1. 360, ii. 1246; 
Le Neve's Fasti, ii. 112, 138 ; Turner’s Selections 
from the Records of the City of Oxf. pp. 152, 
155; Oxf. City Does. ed. Thorold Rogers (Oxf. 
Hist. Soe.), p. 133 ; Burnet’s Hist. of the Refor- 
mation, 1. 1. 260, ii. 252; Godwin, De Pra&suli- 
bus, p. 545.] WErAITA: 











KING, Sır ROBERT (1599 ?-1657),: 
Irish soldier and statesman, born in Ireland 
about 1599, was eldest son of Sir John King 
(d. 1637) [q. v.] He enjoyed the oflices of 
mustermaster-general and clerk ofthe cheque 
in Ireland by virtue of his reversionary grant, 
dated 8 May 1618 (Cal. State Papers, Ixish, 
1615-25, p. 193), which was renewed to him: 
on 11 Jan. 1637-8. On 19 Aug. 1621 he 
was knighted (MEICALFE, Book of Knights, 
p- 179). He entered parliament as member 
for Boyle, co. Roscommon, in 1634, was re- 
elected in 1639, and in 1640 was returned 
for Roscommon county. In November 1641 
he was appointed governor of Boyle Castle, 
and soon became conspicuous for his military 
skilland activity. During the Irish rebellion 
he distinguished himself at the battle of 
Balintobber, co. Roscommon, in 1642. But 
he lost heavily during the rebellion, and left 
Ireland in 1642 for London, where Cecil or: 
Wimbledon House, in the Strand, had come 
to him through his second marriage. Henow 
entered the service of the parliament, and 
was sent in October 1645 to Ulster, with two 
others, to manage the parliament’s affairs. 
In 1647 he was one of the five commissioners 
appointed toreceive the sword from the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, the viceroy of Charles. He 
contrived to increase his estate by easy pur- 
chases and the allotment of lands in satis- 
faction of his arrears for service in Ireland. 
By act of parliament dated 8 March 1649-50 
he was nominated a trustee for the new uni- 
versity of Dublin (Cal. State Papers, Irish, 
1603-6, p. xevii). On 15 Dee. following he 
was desired, along with the attorney-general, 
to have a complete inventory taken of all 
books and records concerning the herald’s 
oflice. 

On 24 Sept. 1651 King was empowered, 
with Colonel Hewson, to sign warrants for’ 
2,0002. for payment of the Leinster forces, 
which order was renewed on 8 Oct. ensuing, 


‚and on 17 Nov. he was authorised to issue 
ı warrants for 1,0007. towards payment of the 


forces in Dublin. On 13 Dee. he was ordered: 
to receive 1007. for his services as commis- 
sioner of the public revenue for one year, 
commeneing on1 Maypreviously. On23 May 
1653 he was appointed an overseer of the 
poor within Dublin and parts adjacent, and 
was also made overseer for stating the ac-' 
counts of the army. He was sworn a mem- 
ber of the couneil of state on 4 Nov. of that 
year (26. Dom. 1653-4, p. 230), and sat in 
Cromwell’s parliament of 1654 as member 
for Sligo, Roscommon, and Leitrim counties 
er Jeeturn of Members of Parliament, 
pt. 1. J 

King died at Cecil House about June 1657. 
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He married, first, Frances (d. 1638), daughter 
of Sir Henry Folliott, the first lord Folliott 
of Ballyshannon, by whom he had John, first 
lord Kingston [q. v.], and three other sons 
and six daughters ; and secondly, Sophia 
(d.1691), daughter of Sir William Zouch of 
Woking, Surrey, and widow of Sir Edward 
Cecil, viscount Wimbledon, by whom he had 
two daughters. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), iii. 
223-6; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1644-57.] 

GG 


. KING, ROBERT, LL.D. (1600-1676), 
master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, born in 
1600, was a native of Kent. He matriculated 
as a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
5 July 1617, graduated B.A. in 1620-1, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1624. In 1625 he was 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity Hall, which 
he held till 1636 (Harz. MS. 7073, ff. 142-3). 
On 16 June 1628 he was sworn and admitted 
a proetor in the Bishop of Ely’s consistorial 
court by Dr. Thomas Eden (Addit. MS. 
5808, f. 21#). In 1636 he took the degree of 
LL.D. (Notitia Academise Cantabrigiensis, 
Lambeth MS. 770, p. 252), and on 10 Oct. 
1641 was admitted an advocate of the court 
of arches at Doctors’ Commons, London (MS. 
Admiüssions to College of Doctors of Law in 
Lambeth Library, tf. 50, 110). From 1641 
to 1662 he was oflicial to the Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, and from 1642-5 commissary of the 
Suffolk archdeaconry. He was commissary 
of Sudbury archdeaconry for 1645 only, and 
official to the archdeacon of Sudbury, 1645- 
1674. 

- On the death of Thomas Eden [gq. v.] 
(18 July 1645), the parliament (20 Aug.) 
ordered the fellows of Trinity Hall to sus- 
pend the election of any master until the uni- 
versity regulations had been carried out; but 
the fellows on 26 Sept. petitioned for leave 
to elect in consequence of various incon- 
veniences (Lords’ Journals, vii. 600). Their 
prayer being granted, they elected John Sel- 
den (23 July), and upon his refusal to act 
King was chosen on 28 Oct., and his elec- 
tion approved by the lords on 6 Nov. ; but 
the commons objecting, he was constrained 
to resign, and the fellows proceeded on 
7 March 1646 to elect John Bond [g. v.], 
which election received the approval of both 
houses on 26 March (for particulars concern- 
ing these elections, see Baker MSS.xxv. 12, 
ff. 381-97 in Cambr. Univ. Libr.) 

At the Restoration King was re-elected 
and admitted to the mastership, 20 Aug. 
1660. He is addressed as chancellor of El 
by Bishop Wren in 1660 and 1661 (Hart. 
MS. 7043, ff. 21, 25). In 1661 he was 





made vicar-general and prineipal official to» 
Bishop Wren, who confirmed him in these 
oflices by patent, dated 10 Dec. 1662 ( Adait. : 
MS. 5808, f. 214), and on 30 June 1662 the 
bishop placed him at the head of a commission 
to visit the diocese (Harl. MS. 7043, f. 30). 
On 2 Feb. 1661-2 he appeared before the 
house of convocation, and with other law- 
yers gave his written opinion that the bishops ' 
‘ were in no danger of irregularity’ by sitting 
with the lords in cases of high treason (GrB- ' 
son, Codex, i. 145). 

He retained his chancellorship of Ely 
under Bishop Laney, and was one of the 
commissioners for visiting the diocese in 
1674 (* Registr. Laney,’quotedin Stevenson’s 
Suppl. to BentHuan’s Ziy, p.11). A collec- 
tion of forms of licenses, citations, seques- 
trations, &e., issued in his name, is preserved 
in the Cambridge University Library. King 
died on 6 Nov. 1676, aged 76, and was 
buried in the chapel of Trinity Hall. A 
black marble slab to his memory, with a 
Latin inscription and coat of arms, is placed 
near the altar. His arms also appear on a 
window in the master’s lodge. 

King married Frances, daughter of Jasper 
Wareyn of Great Thurlow, Suffolk. By her 
he had a son and daughter, who both pre- 
deceased him. Land which he had purchased 
at Great Thurlow he left by will to three 
grandsons, Robert, Henry, and Thomas King. 
His widow was buried at Great Thurlow on 
18 April 1684. 

[Cambridge Univ. Registers, communicated 
by the late Rev. H. R. Luard, D.D.; Steven- 
son’s Suppl. to Bentham’s Ely; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, iii. 679 ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, iii. 
657-8, 661 ; Lords’ Journals, vii. 524, 630, 678, ' 
viii. 237 ; Commons’ Journals, iv. 228, 308, 489 ; 
Wilkins’s Life of Selden prefixed to Works, pp. 
xxxvii, xxxyili; Carter’s Cambridge, p. 106; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambr. iii. 376-7 ; Kennett’s_ 
Register, pp. 222, 620, 882, 885; Gibson’s Sy- 
nodus Anglicana (Cardwell), p. 223; Le Neve’s, 
Monumenta Anglicana, ii. 172; Addit. MS. 
5807, ff. 86, 93, 110; Blomefield’s Collectanea 
Cantabrigiensia, pp. 106, 209, 211, 215; Prin. 
Prob. Reg. (Bence, 141); Addit. MS. 19138, f. 
211 (Davy’s Suffolk Collections) ; Cat. of MSS. 
in Cambr. Univ. Libr. ; Todd’s Cat. of MSS. at 
Lambeth Palace.] Ba 


KING, ROBERT, second Lorp Kınas- 
ton (d. 1693), was eldest son of John, first 
lord Kingston [q. v.], by Catherine (d. 1669), 
daughter of Sir William Fenton, knt., of Mit- 
chelstown, co. Cork. He was brought up by 
his uncle, Sir Robert King, who sent him to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he com- 
menced M.A. on 25 June 1670. On 4 Jan. 
1689 the protestant association for the county 
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of Sligo chose King and Captain Chidley 
Coote their chief commanders. King ar- 
rived at Ballyshannon on 24 Jan. There he 
received a letterfrom the committee in Derry, 
with orders (as they said) from Colonel 
Lundy to keep the passes on the Erne Water. 
He obeyed these instructions with signal 
success, but on 15 April he received direc- 
tions from Lundy to bring his men suddenly 
into the immediate neighbourhood of Derry. 
The scattered position of his troops rendered 
this impossible. „He himself went at sunrise 
the next morning towards Derry to inquire 
into the situation of affairs, and learnt on 
coming within five miles of Raphoe that 
Lundy with his forces had fled to Derry, and 
that the Irish, who had reached Raphoe, 
would prevent him from approaching Derry. 
King thereupon hastened back to his troops, 
despatched orders for the horse to secure 
themselves in Enniskillen, and the foot at 
Donegal, Ballyshannon, and other places, and 
then with some of his oflicers went to Scot- 
land in a French vessel, which they seized 
at Killybegs, co. Donegal, and hurried to give 
William an account of affairs (Harrıs, Life 
of William ILT, pp.197-9). By Tyreonnel’s 
proclamation of 7 March King was exempted 
from mercy or James’s favour; he was at- 
tainted by the parliament on 7 May, and had 
his estate sequestered; but on 26 Aug. fol- 
lowing he commanded a regiment of foot at 
the taking of Carrickfergus, and on the re- 
duction of the kingdom took his seat in par- 
liament on 5 Oct. 1692. 

By deeds dated 19 and 20 Dec. 1693 King 
demised to Henry, lord Capel, Sir Robert 
King, and others the castle, manor, and lands 
of Newcastle, and part of the manor of 
Mitchelstown, in cos. Tipperary and Cork, 
for building, endowing, and establishing for 
ever a college in or near the borough of 
Boyle, co. Roscommon, to be called by the 
name of Kingston College, for one master 
and usher and a chaplain, with apartments 
for them and twenty poor widows, together 
withafreeschooland achapel. Healienated 
his estate from his brother and successor, 
John, because he had become a Roman ca- 
tholic and had married a servant girl; but 
John recovered it in1708. King died with- 
out issue in December 1693. 


[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), iii. 
229 n.; A Vindication of Sir Robert King’s De- 
signs and Actions, 1699.] RG: 


KING, ROBERT (fi. 1684-1711), com- 
poser, was a member of the band of music to 
William and Mary under the mastership of 
Nicholas Staggins. He was the composer of 
several songs in ‘Choice Ayres, Songs, and 
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Dialogues,’ 1684, and wrote the music for 
the songs in Crowne’s most popular comedy, 
‘Sir Courtly Nice.’ These were printed sepa- 
rately in the ‘Theater of Musick’ (vol. ii. ed. 
1685). King was also a contributor to 
‘Comes Amoris,’ 1687-93; * The Banquet of 
Musick,’ 1688-92; the ‘ Gentleman’s Jour- 
nal, 1692-4; and ‘Thesaurus Musicus, 
1695-6. In 1690 he set Shadwell’s ode on 
St. Cecilia’s day, <O Sacred Harmony; ’ and 
in 1693 “an ode on the Rt. Hon. John Cecil, 
earl of Exeter, his birthday,’ commencing 
‘Once more ’tis born the happy day,’ the 
words of which were written byPeterAnthony 
Motteux [q. v.] In 1696 he took the degree of 
Mus.Bac. from St. Catharine College, Cam- 
bridge, and subsequently served in the band 
ofmusic to Queen Anne. There aretwosongs 
by King, ‘ With thee for ever’ and ‘ Only tell 
her,’ among the manuscript collections of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society (Catalogue, p. 233), 
and a collection of twenty-four songs by him, 
entitled ‘Songs for one, two, or three Voices, 
composed to a Thorough Basse for ye Organ 
or Harpsichord, engraved on copper,’ was pub- 
lished by John Walsh (the elder) in 1711. 
King appears to have been living at this date, 
but the time of his death is not known. 
[Grove’s Diet. of Musie, ii. 57; Fetis’s Biog. 
Universelle des Musiciens, v. 33; Brown’s Biog. 
Diet. of Musicians, p. 359; Graduati Cantabri- 
gienses, p. 275.] TuS: 


KING, ROBERT, second EARLor Kıyas- 
ron (1754-1799), born in 1754, was eldest 
son of Edward, first earl of Kingston (1726- 
1797), by Jane, daughter of Thomas Caul- 
feild of Donamon, co. Roscommon (Longz, 
Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall, iii. 237). 
As Viscount Kingsborough he was returned 
M.P, for co. Cork in 1783, 1790, and 1798, 
when he was called to the House of Lords 
(Official Return af Members of Parliament, 
pt-1.) On5Dec. 1769 he married a cousin, 
Caroline, only daughterandheiressof Richard 
Fitzgerald of Mount Ophaly, co. Kildare, by 
the daughter and heiress of James, fourth and 
last baron Kingston. By their marriage the 
family estates were reunited. They had issue 
six sons and five daughters. Henry Gerard 
Fitzgerald, anillegitimate son of Lady Kings- 
borough’s brother, was brought up with her 
own family. He became a colonel in the 
army, and was married, but in the summer 
of 1797 eloped with. Mary Elizabeth, Lord 
and Lady Kingsborough’s third daughter. 
Fitzgerald successfully deceived the girl’s 
parents, but his guilt wasdiscovered and the 
lady restored to her parents. Her brother, 
Colonel Robert Edward King (afterwards 
Viscount Lorton), fought a duel with Fitz- 
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gerald in Hyde Park on Sunday morning, 
1 Oct. 1797. After exchanging no fewer 
than six shots; they separated and agreed 
to meet at the same hour and place upon 
the following morning. Both, however, 
were put under arrest that day (Gent. Mag. 
vol. Ixvii. pt. ii. pp. 1120-1). Fitzgerald in 
disguise soon pursued Miss King to the 
family residence at Mitchelstown, co. Cork, 
lodging in December 1797 at the inn there. 
The suspieions of Lord Kingsboroughand his 
son, Colonel King, were aroused, and on the 
night of 11 Dee. they burst into his room at 
the Kilworth hotel. Colonel King grappled 
with him, and Lord Kingsborough, to protect 
his son, shot Fitzgerald dead (Annual Reg. 
1797, xxxix. 55-7). True bills were found 
against father and son by the grand jury of 
eo. Cork. But on 13 Nov. 1797 the first 
Earl of Kingston died, and Lord Kings- 
borough, on succeedingto the title, demanded 
to be tried by his peers. On 18 May 1798 
the trial came on in the House of Lords, 
Curran appearing for the prisoner. No 
evidence was offered by the crown, and the 
accused was unanimously acquitted (Zords’ 
Journals, Irish, viii. 83-92). Colonel King 
had been acquitted at the Cork assizes in the 
previous April. 

Lord Kingston died at Mitebelstown House, 
which he had rebuilt in magnificent style, on 
17 April 1799 (Gent. Mag. 1799, pt. i. pp. 
350-1). His wife, from whom he had been 
separated for some years, survived until 
13 Jan. 1823, and was buried in Putney 
cemetery (tb. 1823, pt.i. pp. 374-5, vol. xeiv. 
pt. 1. p. 648). s 

Miss King lived under a feigned name in 

the family of a clergyman in Wales. Her 
brilliant conversational powers made her a 
general favourite. She married, in April 
1805, George Galbraith Meares of Clifton, 
and died at Shirehampton, Gloucestershire, 
in 1819 (xd. 1819, pt. i. p. 587). 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Sharpe’s Peerage, ; Madden’s 
Revelations of Ireland, ch. iii.; Lecky’s England 
in the Eishteenth Century, viii. 39-40; Barring- 
ton’s Personal Sketches, i. 195,201.] 6. G. 


KING, SAMUEL WILLIAM (1821- 
1868), traveller and man of science, eldest 
son of W. H. King, vicar of Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire, was born in 1821. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1845, and proceeded M.A. 1853 
from St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
He became rector of Saxlingham Nethergate, 
Norfolk, in 1851. King was an enthusiastic 
entomologist and geologist, and helped Sir 
Charles Lyell, who was a personal friend, 
in his investigations both in England and 
abroad. In 1860 the two explored the de- 





posits at Hoxne, Suffolk, together,and in 1865 
King investigated the cave at Aurignae (cf. 
ProreEssor BoyD Dawkınsin Nature, 13 July 
1871). King travelled frequently on the con- 
tınent, and was an enthusiastie mountain 
elimber. His wife usually accompanied him, 
and the records of a long expedition made 
about 1855 are contained in King's only book, 
‘The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps,’ 
London, 1858. It is illustrated from draw- 
ings made bythe author. King was a fellow 
ofthe Royal Geographical Society (1858), the 
Geological Society (1860), and of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He died at Pontresina in 
1868, and was buriedthere. His collection of 
fossil mammalia from the Norfolk forest beds 
he bequeathed to the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 


[Information from Colonel W. Ross King; 
Crockford’s Clerical Direetory ; Lyell’s Antiquity 
of Man, 4th ed. pp. 132, 219, 261, 268.] 
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KING, THOMAS (d. 1769), portrait- 
painter, was a pupil of George Knapton 
[q. v.], and was an artist of ability, but ec- 
centrie and thriftless in his habits. Four 
of his portraits have been engraved in mezzo- 
tinto: Anthony Maddox therope-dancer and 
Matthew Skeggs the actor, as Signor Bum- 
basto playing on a broomstick, both by R. 
Houston; John Keeling,J.P.,byJ.MeArdell; 
and John Harrison the chronometer maker, 
by P. J. Tassaert. He died in John Street, 
Oxford Road, in 1769, and was buried in St. 
Marylebone churchyard. 


[Edwards’s Aneedotes of Painting ; Chaloner 

Sınith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits. ] 
F.M. OD. 

KING, THOMAS (1730-1805), actor 
and dramatist, born 20 Aug. 1730, in the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, where his father was a tradesman, was 
educated at a grammar school in Yorkshire, 
whence he proceeded to Westminster School. 
According to the school-list preserved in the 
Harleian MSS. at the British Museum, Tho- 
mas King was in the second form at West- 
minsterin 1736. Genest says (Account of the 
Stage, iv. 259): ‘A. gentleman told me that 
King’s father kept a coffee-house, and that 
King, when a boy, had often brought him a 
dish of coffee.’ Other accounts are that King 
was born in a northern town in which his 
father lived,and that he was descended from 
a respectable family in Hampshire. Artieled 
to a London solicitor, he was taken to a dra- 
matic school, and conceived such a faney for 
the stage that in October, or, according to 
another account, May 1747, in company with 
Edward Shuter [q.v.], he ran away, and 
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Joined on sharing terms a travelling com- 
‚pany at Tunbridge, where for the sum of 
Tourpence he recited a prologue and an epi- 
‚logue and acted the two characters of Hamlet 
‚and Sharp in the ‘Lying Lover’ of Garrick. 
‚After a short experience of acting in barns, in 
‚the course of which (June 1748) he played 
in a booth at Windsor, directed by Yates, 
‘he was seen by Garrick, who, on the recom- 
.mendation of Yates, engaged him for Drury 
‚Lane. His first part was the Herald in 
“King Lear,’ presumably on 8 Oct. 1748. 
On 19 Oct,, when Massinger’s ‘New Way to 
Pay Old Debts’ was given for the first time 
‘at Drury Lane, he played Allworth, the oc- 
casion being disingenuously announced in 
the bills as his first appearance in any cha- 
racter. Salanio in the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
Cinthio in the “ Emperor of the Moon,’ 
Truman in the ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ Tattoo 
in ‘“Lethe,’ Olerimont in the ‘Miser,’ and 
Don Philip in “She would and she would 
not,’ followed during the season, in which 
‚also he was the original Murza in Dr. John- 
son’s ‘Irene,’ and played a part in the ‘Hen- 
Peck’d Captain,’ a farce said to be founded 
on the ‘Campaigners’ of D’Urfey. During 
the summer he played, with Mrs. Pritchard, 
Romeo, Benedick, Ranger, and George Barn- 
well, with much success, at Jacob’s Well 
Theatre, Bristol. There he was seen by 
Whitehead, who formed a high estimate of 
‘him. On his return to Drury Lane he found 
himself announced for George Barnwell. 
During his second season he played, among 
other parts, the Younger Brother in ‘Comus,’ 
Rosse in ‘Macbeth,’ Claudio in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ and Ferdinand in the ‘Tem- 
pest, and was the original Duke of Athens 
in ‘Edward the Black Prince’ by Wil- 
liam Shirley, and Valeria in the “Roman 
Father’ of Whitehead. He also played 
in the “Little French Lawyer’ and the 
‘Spanish Ourate,’ converted after Garrick’s 
fashion into farces, At the close of the 
season he went with a Miss Cole, a pleasing 
actress, to Dublin. His first appearance 
under Sheridan at the Smock Alley Theatre 
took place in September 1750 as Ranger in 
the ‘Suspieious Husband.’” Except for one 
season, beginning in September 1755, when 
he was the manager and prineipal actor at 
the Bath Theatre—a fact unrecorded by 
Genest—King remained at Smock Alley 
Theatre for eight years, and while there rose 
to the highest rank in comedy. Tom in 
the ‘Conscious Lovers,’ Jeremy in “Love 
for Love, Mercutio, Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, Autolicus in ‘Florizel and Perdita,’ 
theMiser, A bel Drugger, Duretöte, Marplot in 
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the “Busy Body,’ Serub, Lord Lace, Tattle, 





Osrie, Trinculo, Iago, Bayes, and Harlequin 
in the ‘ Emperor of the Moon,’ were among 
his parts. On 23 Oct. 1758 he appeared at 
the Crow Street Theatre as Trappanti in ‘She 
would and she would not.’ 

The difhiculties and dissensions of the Dub- 
lin theatres at length drovehim back to Drury 
Lane,where, as Tom in the ‘Conseious Lovers,’ 
heappeared on 20ct.1759. Hehadgreatly im- 
provedinstyle,and wasassignedleadingparts. 
With oceasional visits to Dublin or tocountry 
towns, and with one season at Covent Garden 
and a summer visit to the Haymarket, he 
remained at Drury Lane, of which he became 
the mainstay, until 1802. On hisreappear- . 
ance at Drury Lane he was accompanied by 
Miss Baker, a hornpipe dancer, who then 
made her first appearance at Drury Lane. 
He married her in 1766, and she retired from 
the stage 9 May 1772. Genest gives a list of 
King’s characters, which is confessedly in- 
complete. Nevertheless it extends to nearly 
one hundred and fifty parts, and embraces 
the whole range of comedy, from Falstaff, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Absolute, and 
Puff, to Ben in ‘Love for Love’ and Scrub, 
from Benedick and Sir Harry Wildair to 
Parolles, Bobadil, and Cloten. At Drury 
Lane King was, on 31 Oct. 1759, the original 
Sir Harry’s servant in ‘High Life below 
Stairs,’ and on 12 Dec. the original Squire 
Groom in Macklin’s ‘Love &la Mode.’ He 
took part during the same season in the first 
production of Murphy’s “ Wayto Keep him,’ 
and ‘ Every Woman in her Humour, attri- 
buted to Mrs. Clive. Seribble in Colman’s 
‘ Polly Honeycombe,’Florimond in Hawkes- 
worth’s ‘Edgar and Emmeline, Sir Harry 
Beagle in Colman’s ‘ Jealous Wife,’ and Cap- 
tain Le Brush in Reed’s “Register Office’ 
were also among his original parts in the 
following season. But not until his perform- 
ance of Lord Ogleby in the “Clandestine Mar- 
riage’of Garrickand Colman, on 20 Feb. 1766, 
was the highest rank allottedtohim. Garrick 
studied the part and resigned it to King, who 
accepted it with reluctance. Garrick was 
pleased with his conception, and his perform- 
ance was declared to be in the same pre- 
eminent class with Garrick’s Hamlet and 
Kemble’s Coriolanus. In July 1766 King 
broke his leg, and was unable to act until 
the following November. Hisreputation at- 
tained its climax on 8 May 1777, when he 
wasthe original Sir Peter Teazle in the famous 
first representation of the “School for Scan- 
dal.’ Of that representation it was said a 
generation later that‘ no new performer has 
ever appeared in any of the prineipal cha- 
racters that was not inferior to the person 
who acted i# originally’ (Gexesr, v. 555). 
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King also spoke Garrick’s prologue. On 
29 Oct. 1779, in the scarcely less famous 
original cast of the ‘“Critie,’ King was Puff. 
Other original characters, to the number of 
about eighty, which he took at Drury Lane, 
and nearly all of which were of primary im- 
portance, include Mask in Colman’s ‘Musical 
Lady,’ Prattle in his “Deuce is in Him, 
Spatter in his ‘English Merchant,’ Rufus 
Rubrick in his “Spleen,’ Sharply in Mrs. 
Sheridan’s ill-starred piece, ‘The Dupe, 
‚Glib in Garrick’s ‘A Peep behind the Cur- 
tain’— which, on the strength of the line 
spoken by King, 


I, Thomas King, of King Street, am the poet, 


was for some time assigned to the actor— 
Cecil in Kelly’s ‘False Delicacy,’ Dr. Cant- 
well in the ‘ Hypocrite,’ Bickerstaffe’s altera- 
tion of the “Nonjuror,’ Muskato in Kenrick’s 
©Tis well it’s no worse,’ Beleour in Cumber- 
land’s “ West Indian,’ Mortimer in his ‘ Fa- 
shionable Lover,’ General Savage in Kelly’s 
“School for Wives,’. Nightshade in his 
‘Cholerie Man,’ Jack Hustings in his ‘Na- 
tural Son,’ Governor Tempest in his * Wheel 
of Fortune,’ Sir John Trotley in Garrick’s 
“Bon Ton,’ Sir Miles Mowbray in his ‘ First 
Love, Sir George Boncour in Fielding’s 
‘ Fathers,’ Gradus in Mrs. Cowley’s “Who’s 
the Dupe ?’ Sir Clement Flint in Burgoyne’s 
‘Heiress, Don Alexis in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘School for Greybeards,’ Gabriel in Hol- 
croft’s ‘Seduction,’ Sir Paul Panick in Ed- 
ward Morris’s ‘False Colours,’ Sir Adam 
Contest in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Wedding Day,’ 
the Fool in “ Vortigern,’ Sir Solomon Cynie 
in Reynolds’s “ Will, Sir Marmaduke Maxim 
in Hoare’s “Indiseretion,’ and Sir Valentine 
Vapour in ‘ Fashionable Friends.’ 

To these must be added the parts he played 
in his own pieces. ‘Love at First Sight,' a 
not very brilliant ballad-farce, by him (8vo, 
-1763), was acted at Drury Lane on 17 Oct. 
1763, King playing in it Smatter, a servant 
who personates his master. In a short pre- 
face King says it was conceived, written, 
and delivered to the managers within fifteen 
days,and neglects to add that it was forgotten 
within a similar space. ‘ Wit’s Last Stake’ 
(8vo, 1769), his second farce, was given at 
Drury Lane on 14 April 1768. It is an 
adaptation of “Le Lögataire Universel’ of 
Regnard, and its great success was due to 
King’s reading of the part of Martin, the 
Crispin of the original, a seryant who per- 
sonates a man supposed to be dying, and 
.dietates a will by which he himself benefits. 
Under the title of “A Willand no Will, or 
Wit’s Last Stake,’ it was revived on 24 April 
1799 for King’s benefit, on which occasion 





King was Linger the invalid, and Bannister, 
jun., Martin. 

Upon the death of William Powell [q. v.] 
King bought his share in the King Street 
Theatre, at which during the summer seasons 
of 1770 and 1771 he was actor and sole 
manager. He then sold his share to James 
William Dodd [gq. v.], and purchased of the 
builder for 9,0007. three-fourths of Sadler’s 
Wells, in which he was associated with 
Arnold. He made some changes in the per- 
formances, raised the prices of admission, and 
provided horse patrols, to guard through the 
dangerous district the fashionable visitors 
whom he attracted.. His prices, three shil- 
lings boxes, eighteenpence pit, and a shilling 
gallery, entitled the visitor to receive a pint 
of wine at an added cost of sixpence. In 
1778 King sold his share, and was succeeded 
by Wroughton. As successor to Garrick he 
was elected, on 14 Feb. 1779, master of the 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, and held the 
office until September 1782, when, on accept- 
ance of the management of Drury Lane, he 
resiened it, the discharge of the functions of 
the two oflices being held incompatible. His 
earnings as an actor were at that time 7007. 
a year. Asmanager and actor he found them 
reduced to 5642. 13s. 10d., being one-eighth 
share ofthe profits, his guaranteed remunera- 
tion. In June 1783, accordingly,helaid down 
his functions and issued an address, dated 
from Gerrard Street, inwhich hecontradieted 
a rumour that he was about to retire from 
the stage, though he admitted it was ‘ barely 
possible’ he might not act at Drury Lane 
during the coming season. He is said, ac- 
cordingly, to have acted at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow as well as in Dublin. Mr. James 
©. Dibdin, the historian of the Edinburgh 
stage, does not mention his presence in this 
year, and speaks of his performance of Lord 
Ogleby on 28 March 1789 as his first ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh. In October 1783 it 
was announced in the newspapers that King 
was not connected with the management of 
Drury Lane, but that his abilities and long 
service induced the management to offer him 
for his performance, advice, and attention a 
very liberal salary, stated to be 1,2007., but 
in fact onlyathousandguineas. He delivered 
on his reappearance an address in verse, by 
Cumberland. In 1785 he seems to have re- 
sumed his management of Drury Lane, and 
is said to have been responsible for the suc- 
cessful pantomime ofthat year, ‘ Hurly Burly, 
or the Fairy of the Well, for. which he 
received 1652. In September 1788 he again 
resigned the management and his connec- 
tion with the theatre, announcing. as his 
reason, in an explanation which appeared on 
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13 Sept., that his authority had been nominal 
ratherthanreal. Of Sheridan, who was au- 
thorised to negotiate with him, he spoke 
pleasantly, but said that when appointments 
were made he found Sheridan ‘in a great 
hurry or surrounded by company,’ until his 
patience beingexhausted he wrote relinquish- 
ing his engagement in all its parts, and, for 
fear of being induced to reconsider his de- 
termination, left town. On 20 Nov. 1789 he 
made, as Touchstone, his first appearance at 
Covent Garden, and the same evening was 
the original Sir John Trotley in ‘Bon Ton.’ 
After playing several of his best-known cha- 
racters, he appeared for his benefit on 2 Feb. 
1790 as Sancho in ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,’ an 
alteration, attributed to himself, of Van- 
brugh’s ‘Mistake’ On 23 Oct. 1790, as 
Lord Ogleby, he reappeared at Drury Lane, 
and during the rebuilding ofthe theatre went 
with the company to the Haymarket Opera 
House. On 2 Aug. 1792 he played at the 
Haymarket Falstaff in the ‘First Part of 
King Henry IV,’ and on the 23rd wasGeneral 
Touchwood in ‘Cross Partners,’ a comedy 
announced as by a lady. In September 1792 
he rejoined the Drury Lane company, then 
playing at the Haymarket, and in March 
1794 appeared with them at their newly 
built home,"where he remained till the close 
of his career. On 24 May 1802, for his last 
benefit, King played his great character of 
Sir Peter Teazle. At the close he spoke, 
amidst lively demonstrations ofsympathy, an 
address written for him by R. Cumberland. 
When,much exhausted, hereached the green- 
room, Mrs. Jordan presented him with asilver 
cup worth a hundred guineas, subscribed for 
by the company. Around the rim were en- 


graved the lines from “King Henry V’ (act | 


v.sc. 2), ‘If he be not fellow with the best 
king, thou shalt tind the best king of good 
fellows.’ 

About 1783 King had a villa at Hamp- 
ton, and was at that date robbed by high- 
waymen on his journey home. He took 
to gambling in middle life, with disastrous 
results. One night, when he had recovered 
2,0002. of his heavy losses, he made an oath, 
in the presence of Garrick and his wife, that 
he would never touch dice again. This he 
kept until the death of Garrick. In 1785 he 
entered his name at Miles’s Club in St. 
James’sStreet. Shortlyafterwards he yielded 
to the old temptation, lost all his savings, was 
compelled to forego a proposed purchase of 
a share in Drury Lane, to sell his villa at 
Hampton, and remove to a house in Store 
Street. There he died on 11 Dec. 1805. 
On the 20th he was buried in the vault of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. His pall-bearers 
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included Pope, Moody, Wroughton, Palmer, 
Powell, H. Siddons, and other actors. A 
benefit for Mrs. King followed, and brought 
a respectable addition to a limited income, 
She died on 30 Nov. 1813. 

Apart from his incapacity to resist the 
temptation to gambling, King was a worthy 
and an honourable man. Davies gives him 
exemplary eulogy: ‘* Noman ever exerted his 
abilities to greater satisfaction of the publie, 
or consulted the interests of his employers 
with more cordiality and assiduity..... 
Booth’s character of the great actor, Smith, 
may be applied with justice to Mr. King: 
“By his impartial management of the stage 
and the affability of his temper he merited 
the respect and esteem of all within the 
theatre, the applause of those without, and 
the goodwill and love of all mankind” ’ 
(Dram. Mise. ii. 372). Dibdin likens King to 
Preville as regards his performance of valets, 
and adds: ‘King is a performer who has 
thrown novelty into old characters, conse- 
quence into new, and nature into all’ (ist. 
of the Stage, v. 348). Of his acting, as of his 
life, he says that integrity is the guiding 
principle, and he credits King with the exer- 
cise of benevolence, good humour, and every 
other sacred virtue. Hazlitt describes his 
acting in later life as leaving ‘a taste on the 
palate sharp and sweet like a quince; withan 
old, hard, rough, withered face, like a John- 
apple, puckered up into a thousand wrinkles, 
with shrewd hints and tart replies;’ he 
was ‘the real amorous, wheedling, or hasty, 
choleric, peremptory old gentleman in Sir 
Peter Teazle and Sir Anthony Absolute ; and 
the true, that is the pretended, clown in 
Touchstone, with wit sprouting from his head 
like a pair of ass’s ears, and folly perched on 
his cap like the horned owl’ Churchill 
satirises King in his customary fashion for 
shamelessness acquired in Ireland. 

His countenance is said to have been ex- 
pressive of benignity and of archness, his 
action slow, his voice musical. In method of 
speech he was sententious, conveying always 
an idea of epigram. He was consequently 
most in request of any actor for the delivery 
of prologues, epilogues, and occasional ad- 
dresses, King was also a fair singer. Be- 
sides the pieces mentioned, the ‘Secret His- 
tory of the Green-Room’ credits him with 
the authorship of an interlude called “A 
Dramatie Oglio’ (sic), which was received 
with much favour. He also recited, at his 
benefit at Drury Lane on 29 April 1796, 
‘ Kitty Connolly and Jack the Painter,’ ver- 
sified by himself. King kept a diary, now 
untraceable, in which were preserved some 
curious facts concerning Sheridan’s manage- 
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ment of Drury Lane. He announced, and 
then withdrew, a pamphlet called “A Word 
or two at Parting, or a Letter to R. B. 
Sheridan, Esq.,’ &e., and was rather fond 
of addressing the publie upon his grievances, 
real or imaginary. Some letters of his in the 
‘ Garrick Correspondence’ show that, though 
his relations with Garrick were friendly, 
there were occasional divergences of inte- 
rests or opinion. Other letters appear in 
the ‘Manager’s Note-Book’ eontributed to 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine.’ 


[Works eited; Genest’s Account of the Stage; 
Biographia Dramatica; Thespian Dictionary ; 
Theatrical Biography, 1772; Hazlitt’s Dramatie 
Essays; Dutton Cook’s Hours with the Players; 
Clark Russell’s Representative Actors ; Drama- 
tie Censor, 1770; Monthly Mirror, various years ; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, various years; Bernard’s 
Recollections; Life of F. Reynolds; O’Keeffe’s 
Reecollections; Jenkins’s Bristol Stage; Dibdin’s 
Edinburgh Stage; Georgian Era.] > 


KING, WILLIAM (1624-1680), musi- 
cian, born in 1624, son of George King, or- 
ganistof Winchester Cathedral, was admitted 
aclerkofMagdalen College, Oxford, on 180ct. 
1648, graduated B.A.5 June 1649, and in 1652 
was promoted to a chaplaincy at Magdalen. 
This he held until 25 Aug. 1654, when he 
became a probationer-fellow of All Souls’ 
College. He was incorporated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge in 1655. On 10 Dec. 1664 he was ap- 
pointed successor to Pickover as organist of 
New College, to preside over the new organ 
there at a salary of 50/. a year. He continued 
organist until his death on 7 Nov. 1680. He 
was buried in New College cloisters, where a 
Latin inscription marks his grave. 

King composed a full service in B flat, and 
some anthems, preserved among the Elvey 
MSS. at the Bodleian. He also set to music 
Cowley’s ‘Mistress, under the title, ‘ Poems 
of Mr. Cowley and others, composed into 
Songes and Ayres, with Thorough Basse for 
the Theorbo, Harpsecon, or Basse-Violl,’ Ox- 
ford, 1668, fol. 

[Bloxam’s Maed. Reg. ii. 66, 158; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Hawkins’s Hist. of 
Musie, v. 23; Grove’s Diet. of Musie, ii. 57; 
Brown’s Diet. of Musie, p. 360.] DS: 


KING, WILLIAM, D.C.L. (1663-1712), 
miscellaneous writer, born in 1663, was the 
son of Ezekiel King, gentleman, of London, 
from whom he inherited a small estate in 
Middlesex. In his ‘Adversaria’” he mentions 
his great-grandfather, a merchant named La 
Motte, and his cousin Harcourt; and he had 
some connection with the Hyde family. In 
1678 he was admitted a scholar of Westmin- 
ster,and waselectedstudent of Christ Church, 
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Oxford, where he matriculated on 16 Dec. 
1681. On 8 Dee. 1685 he graduated B.A. asa 
grand compounder, proceedingM.A.on 6.J uly 
1688, and B.C.L. and D.C.L. 7 July 169. 
He early became fond of desultory reading. 
In 1688 he joined Edward Hannes [g. v.]in 
‘ Reflections upon Mons. Varillas’s History 
of Heresy, chiefly in defence of Wycliffe. 
About 1690 he published an amusing ‘Dia- 
logue shewing the way to Modern Prefer- 
ment.” In November 1692 he obtained a 
fiat from Archbishop Tillotson admitting 
him an advocate at Doctors’ Commons. He 
continued to use his talents as a humorous 
writer upon the side of the tories and high 
church party. In 1693 he contributed apam- 
phlet to the famous Sherlock eontroversy 
(see MACAULAY, Mist. chap. xvii.) In 1694 
he published “Animadversions’ on the ac- 
count of Denmark, by Robert (afterwards 
Lord) Molesworth [q. v.],asound whig, who 
had attacked the Danish system of govern- 
ment. The Danish envoy supplied materials 
to King, and he received the thanks of the 
university of Copenhagen. Prince George 
of Denmark also obtained his appointment 
as secretary to the Princess Anne. 

Charles Boyle, in the book commonly 
called ‘Boyle upon Bentley’ [see under 
Benteey, RıcHARD, 1662-1742], mentions 
an interview between Bentley and a book- 
seller at which King was present, and gives 
a letter from King describing Bentley’s in- 
solence. Bentleyattacked King in hisfamous 
‘ Dissertation’ (1699) ; and in the same year 
appeared “A Short Account of Dr. Bentley’s 
Humanity and Justice,’ with a second letter 
from King to Boyle. King probably gave 
other help to Boyle, and, according to Pope, 
as reported by Warburton, contributed the 
droll argument to prove that Bentley was 
not the author of the ‘ Dissertation’ and the 
index (Letters from an Eminent Prelate, 
1809, p. 11). King’s ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ 
1699, one of his cleverest productions, at- 
tacks Bentley in a series of ten dialogues,. 

Another verycharacteristic work appeared, 
probably a few months earlier than the ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead.’ This was ‘A Journey 
to London in the year 1698. After the in- 
genious method of that made by Dr. Martin 
Lister to Paris in the same year. Written 
originally in French, by Monsieur Sorbiere, 
and newly translated into English,’ 1699. 
Thiswas a travesty ofa very recent book upon 
Parisby Martin Lister [q. v.] Sorbiere had 
published a much-abused book of travels in 
England (1664), and King adopts the name to 
insinuate a comparison between their styles. 
He thought this his best work, and described 
many of his later writings as ‘ by the author 
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of “A Journey to London.”’ A poem,‘ The | 
Furmetory was published in 1699, and 
others were cireulated in manuscript. In 
1700 King published anonymously ‘The 
Transactioner, with some of his Philosophi- 
cal Fancies, in two Dialogues,’ a satire upon 
Sir Hans Sloane, who edited the ‘ Transac- 
tions’ of the Royal Society. In 1701 King 
defended his friend the Earl of Angleseainan 
action for separation brought by the countess. 
He is said to have shown ability in spite of 
his usualindolence. Directly afterwards he 
was appointed judge of the admiralty court 
in Ireland, and, as appears by a letter in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 28887, f. 369), 
was in Ireland by 13 Nov. 1701. He pro- 
bably obtained his post through the influ- 
ence of the Earl of Rochester, lord-lieutenant | 
from 1700 to February 1703, or of Pem- 
broke, then lord high admiral, to whose son 
he afterwards dedicated his ‘ Miscellanies.’ 
On 10 Jan. 1703 King wrote to John Ellis, 
M.P., begging that an order might be sent 
to swear him, delay being caused by the ob- 
stinacy of a Scottish lord mayor, in whose 
hands was his commission. King also asked 
Ellis to support his request for the post 
(which he obtained) of vicar-general of Ar- 
magh (ib. 28890, f. 17). King was likewise 
sole commissioner of the prizes, but appears 
to have neglected all his duties. While idling 
at Mountown, near Dublin, the house of his 
friend Judge Upton, he wrote‘MullyofMoun- 
town,’ Mully being the red cow that fur- 
nished him withmilk. It was surreptitiously 
published in 1704, together with another 
poem, ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,'as the ‘Fairy 
Feast.” King reprinted the poems, asserting 
that they had no hidden meaning, and added 
‘Some Remarks on the Tale of a Tub.’ 

In 1705, or a little later, King published 
a collection of ‘Miscellanies” On 19 June 
1707 he was appointed keeper of the records 
in the Bermingham Tower at Dublin Castle, 
but resigned on 28 Nov. (LASCELLES, Ziber 
Munerum Publicorum Hibernie, 1824, pt. ii. 
p. 78). Probably Kingreturned to England 
at the close of 1707. Itseemsthat he had by 
this time spent his private fortune, and had 
nothing to rely upon except hisstudentship at 
Christ Öhurch. In February 1708 Lintot paid 
him 327. 5s. for‘ The Art of Cookery, in imita- 
tion of Horace’s Art of Poetry; with some 
Letters to Dr. Lister and others, occasioned 
prineipally by the title of a book published 
by the Doctor, being the Works of Apicius 
Celius, concerning the Soups and Sauces of 
the Ancients.” It was published in the fol- 
lowing month without date (Daily Courant, 
13 March 1708). Two spurious editions of 








this amusing poem, perhaps his best work, 





appeared, and it was coarsely attacked in‘ A 
Letter to Dr. W. King, occasioned by his 
Art of Cookery.’ In February 1709 Lintot 
paid King 321. 5s. for ‘The Art of Love,’ in 
imitation of Ovid, but dealing with ‘inno- 


| cent and virtuous ’ love, if not always within 


modern bounds of propriety. 

In 1709 appeared also the amusing * Use- 
ful Transactions in Philosophy and other 
sorts of Learning,’ which were ‘to be con- 
tinued monthly, as they sell’ Three parts 


'appeared, for each of which King received 
‚ only 52. 


These ‘ Transactions’ are a parody 
of the ‘ Philosophieal Transactions,’ and the 
third part again satirises Sloane. The ‘Me- 
moirs of Martin Seriblerus ’ probably owe 
some hints to this book. 

King supported the high church party in 
the Sacheverell controversy by several pam- 
phlets, including ‘A Friendly Letter from 
honest Tom Boggy to the Rev. Mr. Goddard, 
Canon of Windsor ;’ *A Second Letter to 
Mr. Goddard, oecasioned by the late Pane- 
gyric given him by the Review,’ 1710; ‘A 
Vindication of the Rev. Dr. Sacheverell,’ 
1711 (in which King was assisted by Charles 
Lambe of Christ Church, and probably by 
Sacheverell himself); “ Mr. Bisset’s Recanta- 
tion, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell’ 1711; and ‘An Answer to a second 
scandalous Book that Mr. Bissett is now 
writing, to be published as soon as possible.’ 
King contributed to the early numbers of 
the ‘ Examiner,’ started in August 1710, but 
it is not known that he had any connection 
with the paper after Swift undertook the 
management of it in November. 

At the end of 1710 King published his 
‘Historical Account of the Heathen Gods 
and Heroes,’ a compilation which was used 
in schools for many years, and for which the 
author was paid 502. In 1711 he wrote a 
bitter attack upon the Duke of Marlborough, 
which was published late in the year, with 
the date 1712, entitled ‘Rufinus, or an His- 
torical Essay on the favourite Ministry under 
Theodosius and his son Arcadius, with & 
poem, ‘Rufinus, or the Favourite,’ annexed. 
In December 1711 King, on Swift’s recom- 
mendation, was appointed to succeed Steele 
in the post of gazetteer. King had been in 
great diflieulties. Gay, writing earlier in 
the year, says, in “The Present State of Wit,’ 
that King deserved better than to “languish 
out the small remainder of his life in the Fleet 
Prison.’ Swift, in the ‘Journal to Stella’ 
(19 Dee.), speaks of King as a ‘poor starving 
wit;’ but on 31 Dee. mentions the appoint- 
ment tothe ‘Gazette,’ whichhe valuesat 2007. 
ayear. He afterwards (8 Jan. 1711-12) tells 
Archbishop King ‘that it will be worth 2507. 
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per annum to him if he be diligent and sober.’ 
King, however, was incapable of diligence. 
Upon the influx of an unusual amount of 
matter he had to sit up till three or four 
in the morning to eorrect the proofs. King 
" therefore resigned the oflice on 1 July 1712. 
On the same day Lintot paid him 42. 1s. 64. 
for the ‘ Useful Miscellanies, Part the First,’ 
containing the tragi-comedy of ‘ Joan of 
Hedington’ and an ‘ Account of Horace’s 


behaviour during his stay at Trinity College | 


in Cambridge.’ In August he published some 
verses, “Britain’s Palladium, or Lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s Welcome from France.’ 

During the summer of 1712 King lived in 
a friend’s house between Lambeth and Vaux- 
hall. He visited his friends in London, espe- 
cially his relation Lord Clarendon at So- 
merset House. In the autumn his health 
grew worse. Olarendon had him conveyed 

on 24 Dee. to a lodging opposite Somerset 
House. That night he made his will, by 
which he appointed his sister, Elizabeth King, 
sole executrix and residuary legatee ; and on 
the following day he died. On 27 Dec. he 
was buried in the north cloister of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. King seems to have been sin- 
cerely religious and moral in his life, though 
given to occasional conviviality. Pope told 
Lord Burlington in 1716, ‘I remember Dr. 
King would write verses in a tavern three 
hours after he could not speak.” He some- 
times said ill-natured things, but was gene- 
rally amiable and easy-going. His ‘ Adver- 
saria’proves the width of his general reading, 
and he was certainly well skilled in law. A 
eulogistic ‘ Pindarick Ode to the memory 
of Dr. William King’ appeared after his 
death. 

Many of King’s writings were published 
anonymously,andsome withoutdate. Among 
the fragments left by him are an ‘Essay on 
Civil Government’ (reprinted by Dr. John- 
son in 1776), and ‘Crapulia,'translated from 
Joseph Hall’s ‘Mundus alter et idem.” King 


wrote also several papers for Harrison’s con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Tatler,’ and a few songs 


and tales in verse, which are of little value. 
One of these, ‘Apple Pye,’ was printed in 
‘The Northern Atalantis,’ 1713, and in the 
following year it was included in HilP’s col- 
leetion of ‘ Original Poems and Transla- 
tions.’ King in his early years translated 
some books from the French, and was one of 
the translators, from the French of De la 
Croix, of ‘The Persian and the Turkish Tales 
compleat,’ published in 1714, having begun 
the work, as the dedication states, at the 
request of Lady Theodosia Blye, baroness 
of Clifton. In 1732 King’s ‘ Remains’ were 


published, with an account of his life, and a | 
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dedication to Lord Orrery; and in 1734 
they were edited as ‘ Posthumous Works,’ by 
Joseph Browne, M.D. A portrait, engraved 
by J. Vandergucht from a painting by Del- 
low, was prefixed to both collections. In 
1776 the ‘Original Works of William King, 
LL.D., in three volumes, were published, 
carefully edited by John Nichols. On the 
title-page is a portrait in a circle, engraved 
by Cook. 

[Memoirs of Dr. King, prefixed to Nichols’s 
edition of the Original Works; Biog. Brit. ; 
Add. MSS,. 28883 ff. 137, 180, 255, 28885 f. 169, 
28887 f. 369, 28890 f. 17 (Brit. Mus.) ; Welch’s 
Alumni Westmonasterienses, 1852, pp. 147, 183. 
190-2; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, 1824, vols. i. 
ii. vi.x. xv.; T. Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, iii. 
228; Gent. Mag. 1776, 465; European Mag. vii. 
400; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; Coote’s 
Catalogue of Civilians, pp. 104-5 ;. Monk’s Life 
of Bentley, 1833 ; Oxford Graduates; Chester's 
Registers of Westminster, 1876, p- 275; Noble’s 
Continuation of Granger, ii. 260; Pope’s Works, 
ed. Elwin and Courthope, x. 207, 295; Ideal 
Commonwealths, 1885 (Morley’s Universal Li 
brary), pp. 273-84 ; Niehols’s Lit. Aneed. 1812, 
i. 25, 32-5, 327, iii. 227, iv. 715; D’Israeli’s 
Quarrels of Authors (Miscellanies, 1840), pp. 
206, 219-21. Dr. King is constantly confused, 
especially in indexes, with Dr. William King 
[g- v.], archbishop of Dublin, or with Dr. Wil- 
liam King [q. v.] of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, the 
author of ‘The Toast.’] GAR, 

KING, WILLIAM, D.D. (1650-1729), 
archbishop of Dublin, son of James King, a 
native of Barrain Aberdeenshire, the original 
seat of the family, was born on 1 May 1650 
in the town of Antrim in Ireland, whither 
his father had migrated some time between 
1639 and 1649, in order to escape the solemn 
league and covenant, and where he is said to 
have pursued the calling of a miller (Zst. 
MISS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 416; NosLE, Oon- 
tinuation of Granger, ii.103). At the age of 
twelve King was sent to a Latin school at 
Dungannon, co. Tyrone, and on 7 April 1666 
(Mason, St. Patrick's, p. 207) he was ad- 
mitted a sizar into Trinity College, Dublin. 
He studied hard, and having obtained a 
scholarship he graduated B.A. on 23 Feb. 
1670, was ordained deacon by Dr. Robert 
Mossom, bishop of Derry, on 25 Oct. 1671. 
and proceeded M.A. in 1673. He failed to 
obtain a fellowship, but having: attracted the 
attention of John Parker, archbishopof Tuam, 
he was by him ordained a priest on 12 April 
1674, and was collated to the prebend of Kil- 
mainmore on 14 July in the same year, and 
to the provostship of the cathedral church 
of Tuam on 26 Oct. 1676. On the transla- 
tion of Parker to the see of Dublin in 1678. 
King was on 27 Oet. 1679 collated to the 
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chancellorship of St. Patrick’s and the parish 
of St. Werburgh’s annexed, where he laboured 
zealously to prevent the spread of Roman 
catholieism in the metropolis. Shortly after 
his appointment he wasinvolved in a dispute 
with Dean Worth as to the right of the 
dean to visit independently of the chapter. 
Judgment was finally given against King in 
1681, and as a punishment for his ‘ conten- 
tiousness’ he was required to build a number 
of stalls in the chapter-house (id. pp. 201-2). 
In 1687 King entered upon a prolonged con- 
troversy with Peter Manby[g. v.], sometime 
dean of Derry, who had been lately converted 
to the church of Rome. Manby’s‘ Considera- 
tions which obliged Peter Manby to embrace 
the Catholic Religion’ drew from King an 
“Answer to the Considerations,’ in which 
Manby’s motives were ascribed to a desire to 
curry favour with James II. Manby there- 
upon replied with ‘A Reformed Oatechism,’ 
which King answered in “A Vindication of 
the Answer to the Considerations,’ 1688. 
Subsequently Manby, according to Harris 
(Warn, Bishops), ‘dispersed a short paper, 
artfully written,’ under the title ‘ A Letter to 
a Friend, shewing the vanity of this opinion, 
that every man’s sense and reason is to guide 
him in matters of Faith,’ which led to King’s 
“ Vindication of the Christian Religion and 
Reformation against the Attempts of a late 
Letter’ Owing to some disparaging remarks 
about presbyterianism made by him during 
this controversy, King was vigorously at- 
tacked by Joseph Boyse [q. v.], a presbyterian 
minister in Dublin. On the death of Dean 
Worthin 1688, King was eleetedhhis successor, 
and was formally installed on 1 Feb. 1688-9, 
taking his degree of D.D. shortly afterwards. 
Hitherto he had been noted as a strenuous 
advocate of the doctrine of passive resistance 
(Lestıe, Answer, p. 113), but the govern- 
ment of Tyreonnel converted him into an 
ardent whig. He openly espoused the cause 
ofthe Prince of Orange, and falling under 
the suspieion of the Jacobite government he 
was arrested and confined to the castle. He 
was liberated after a short imprisonment by 
the good oflices of Lord-chief-justice Sir 
Edward Herbert [q. v.], but continued to 
suffer insults and indignities in publie till 
the beginning of 1690, when he was recom- 
mitted on a charge of having furnished trea- 
sonable information to the Duke of Schom- 
berg (25. p. 105). The battle of the Boyne, 
however, put an end to his sufferings. On 
16 Nov. he preached before the lords jus- 
tices Sidney and Ooningsby in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on the occasion of the thanksgiving 
for ‘the preservation of his Majesty’s person, 
his good success in our deliverance, and his 








safe and happy return into England,’ and on 
9 Jan. 1690-1 he was promoted to the see of 
Derry. In 1691 he published his ‘ State of 
the Protestants of Ireland under the late 
King James’s Government; for which he had 
partiy collected the materials during his im- 
prisonment. Though more of a party pam- 
phlet than an impartial history, it is a power- 
ful vindieation of the principles of the revo- 
lution, and was, as Bishop Burnet described 
it, “not only the best book that hathı been 
written for the service ofthe government, but 
without any figure it is worth all the rest 
put together, and will do more than all our 
scribblingsforsettlingthemindsofthenation.’ 
Three editions were at once exhausted. An 
‘Answer’ was published anonymously in 
1692 from the pen of the nonjuror, Charles 
Leslie [q. v.] The charge of inconsisteney 
inthe matter of passive resistance was pressed 
home against King with considerable skill, 
and from certain memoranda still extant 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep.p. 236) it would 
seem as if King at one time meditated a reply 
to Leslie’s book. Immediately after his con- 
secration (25 Jan. 1690-1) King proceeded to 
his diocese, where he busied himself in repair- 
ing theravages created by the war, in restor- 
ing and rebuilding parish churches, towards 
which he himself contributed liberally, in en- 
foreing the residence of his clergy, in aug- 
menting the revenues ofthe see, and generally 
in endeavouring to restore the church under 
hiscare to a position of effiecieneyand respecta- 
bility. In December 1693 he was appointed, 
along with Dopping, bishop of Meath, and 
Wiseman, bishop of Dromore, ecclesiastical 
commissioner for the visitation of the bishop 
andclergy ofthe diocese of Downand Connor, 
in consequence of which Bishop Hacket, 
satirically styled thebishopof Hammersmith, 
the archdeacon of Down, and several other 
clergymen were suspended (Zansdowne MS. 
446, f. 36). 

The prevaleney of nonconformity in his 
diocese, and particularly in the city of Derry, 
where, as he expressed it, the presbyterians 
were “mighty insolent,’ caused King much 
annoyance Mainly with the intention of 
repressing the growth of sectarianism he en- 
tered upon a lawsuit with the London So- 
ciety in order to prevent the letting of waste 
lands to presbyterians. The case raised the 
whole question of the judicial independence 
of the Irish House of Lords, and led to much 
wider consequences than King had antiei- 
pated. Pending its settlement he published 
ın 1694 a tract entitled “A Discourse con- 
cerning the Inventions of Maninthe Worship 
of God.’ The pamphlet, according to Reid 
(Hist. of the Presbyterian Church, iii. 27), 
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was a ‘clever and plausible performance,’ 
‘written in a spirit of affected friendship 
for presbyterians,’ but “full of unworthy in- 
sinuations and unfounded charges.’ It was 
immediately reprinted in London. Joseph 
Boyse replied on behalf of presbyterianism in 
his ‘ Remarks’ onthe‘Discourse,’ which King 
immediately answered in “An Admonition 
to the Dissenting Inhabitants of the Diocese 
of Derry.” King denied that he wished to 
stir up old animosities, and declared himself 
solely anxious to remove the objeetions of 
those who refused to attend the established 
ehurch. Boyse’s ‘ Vindication’ of his ‘Re- 
marks’ and King’s ‘Second Admonition’ 
elosed the controversy so far as the chief 
combatantswereconcerned. But King’sstrie- 
tures on the ignorance of many presbyterians 
as to their own creed and the inadequacy of 
the means provided for their religious in- 
struction stimulated the presbyterians to new 
and effective exertions. 

Meanwhile King sought more profitably 
to meet the religious requirements of acolony 
of Scottish highlanders who had recently 
settled in the barony of Inishowen by pro- 
viding them with clergymen able to speak 
their own language, and at a later period he 
promoted the teaching of Irish at Trinity Col- 
lege. In the parliament of 1695 he supported 
the penal legislation against the Roman ca- 
tholies, opposed the Toleration Bill, and was 
one of the seven bishops and seven lay lords 
who in 1697 protested against the act to con- 
firm the Articles of Limerick. He strongly 
resented the growing interference of the Eng- 
lish parliament in Irish affairs, and chiefly for 
this reason opposed the bill for the preser- 
vation of the king’s person in 1697. He de- 
nounced,too,thetaxation byparliamentofthe 
celergy without their consent, and strenuously 
urged the necessity of summoning convoca- 
tion. King’s private letters of the time of 
Queen Mary’s death, 1694, reveal his deep 
sense of the prevailing laxity in matters of 
religion. A severe attack of gout in the 
spring of 1696 nearly proved fatal, and led to 
a rumour that he was dead. 

With the work of his diocese King man- 
aged to combine the preparation of his mag- 
num opus, ‘De Origine Mali’ which was 
published in 1702 simultaneously in Dublin 
and London, with a dedication to Sir Robert 
Southwell. The work attempts, on a Lockean 
basis, to reconcile the existence of evil, and 
particularly of moral evil, with the idea of 
an omnipotent and beneficent deity. It at- 
tracted immediate attention on the conti- 
nent, where it was favourably noticed in 
‘ Les Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres’ 
(May and June 1703), at that time under the 





editorship of Jacques Bernard. The review 
was critieised by Bayle adversely to King in 
his * Reponse aux Questions d’un Provincial’ 
(chaps. Ixxiv-xcii.) Bernard replied in ‘Nou- 
velles de la Re&publique,’ January 1706, and 
Bayle, having read King’s book, made seve- 
ral new observations upon it, which were 
published after his death in “Röponse aux 
Questions d’un Provincial, vol. v. Leibnitz 
also published a eriticism ‘ Adnotationes in 
librum De Origine Mali haud ita pridem in 
Anglia evulgatum,’ which was mainly di- 
rected to a confutation of King’s doctrine of 
free will (Opera, ed. L. Dutens, i. 4380-69 ; 
also Lettre xvi. a M. Thos. Burnet, ib. vi. 285). 
And J. ©. Wolff, in his work ‘Manich&ismus 
ante Manichxos’ (Hamburg, 1707), devotes 
considerable space to King’s arguments. In 
England the book appears to have been ne- 
glected tillit was translated by Edmund Law, 
afterwards bishop of Oarlisle, in 1729, and the 
translation probably suggested to Pope some 
of the ideas contained in his ‘Essay on Man.’ 

On 11 March 1702-3 King was by letters 
patent translat®d to the archbishoprie of 
Dublin, in suecession to Nareissus Marsh 
[g. v.] The appropriations and impropriations 
of ecclesiastical property in the diocese were 
very numerous, and King at once recognised 
how formidable an obstacle these would pre- 
sent to any attempt at reformation. In order 
the better to assert his authority in the mat- 
ter, he therefore insisted on being conse- 
crated by the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, who alone appropriated twenty- 
seven parishes, many of them being not 
supplied at all, and most of them very indif- 
ferently. The dean and chapter retused to 
comply. King held a visitation, and in their 
absence pronounced sentence of contumacy 
againstthem. The case wastransferredto Eng- 
land, and an inhibition was obtained against 
him inchancery. King thereupon appealedto 
the English House of Lords, and after much 
controversy the case was finally decided in 
1724 in hisfavour. Thedeanand chapterthen 
Joined him in making provision for the cures 
dependent on them. Meanwhile King had 
been labouring successfully to promote the 
welfare of his diocese by building new and 
rebuilding old parish churches, by supplying 
them with capable elergymen, and by making 
better provision for their livelihood, partly 
by annexing the prebends of St. Patrick’s as 
they fell vacant to the vicarages from which 
they had become separated, and partly by 
establishing a fund for the purchase of glebes 
and impropriate tithes. His endeavours to 
obtain for the church of Ireland the restora- 
tion of the first-fruits and twentieth parts 
brought him into close relationship with 
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Swift, whom he sent to London in 1707 to 
further, the project. Four years later the 
matter was satisfactorily settled through 
Swift’s exertions and his influence with Har- 
ley. The result raised Swift in King’s esti- 
mation, but King only saw in him a clergy- 
man of very unclerical habits, of considerable 
ability, but of ill-regulated ambition and of 
overweening egötism. Hisadvice to him to 
turn his attention ‚seriously to the study of 
theology, although well-intentioned, was un- 
accompanied by any substantial preferment, 
and consequently appeared to Swift imperti- 
nent, and even slightly malicious. Though 
there was no open breach, the friendly corre- 
spondence that had existed between them 
was interrupted between 1711 and 1716. 

On 15 May 1709, after a severe attack of 
gout, King preached before the lord-lieu- 
tenant, the Earl of Wharton, at the opening 
of parliament, on ‘Divine Predestination and 
Foreknowledge, consistent with the Freedom 
of Man’s Will,’ King attempting to reconeile 
the doctrine of predestination with that of 
free will. Our knowledge of God being of 
necessity limited, is, he argues, like the know- 
ledge that a man born blind has of colour, 
only by way of analogy. This doctrine of 
analogical knowledge was attacked by An- 
thony Collins [gq. ei in his “ Vindication of 
the Divine Attributes,’1710, and by Dr. John 
Edwards (1637-1716) [q. v.] in ‘The Divine 
Perfections Vindicated,’ 1710. On the death 
of Archbishop Marsh in 1713, King’s whiggism 
ledthe English ministry to passover hisclaims 
to the primacy in favour of Thomas Lindsay 
[q. v.), bishop of Raphoe. But at the time of 
Queen Anne’s death he was joined with the 
Earl of Kildare and the Archbishop of Tuam 
in. the commission for the government of 
Ireland, and it was, according to Harris, 
largely due to his prudence and influence 
“that the city of Dublin was preserved steady 
. ...„ to the succession of the royal family of 
Hanover.’ In 1717 he was reappointed one 
of the lords justices, and again in 1718; but 
having by hıs opposition to the Bill of Tole- 
ration incurred the displeasure of govern- 
ment, he was omitted from the commission 
in 1719. He manifested no resentment, and 
during the absence of the Duke of Grafton in 
1721-3 was again included in the commis- 
sion. On the death of Archbishop Lindsay, 
13 July 1724, King was chosen administrator 
of the spiritualities of the see by the dean 
and chapter of Armagh, and the compliment 
was the more gratifying to him by reason of 
the appointment by the government for poli- 
tical considerations of Hugh Boulter [q. v.] 
to the primaey. 

Though a whig, King was also an Irish 





patriot, that is to say, an advocate of the 
doctrines enunciated by William Molyneux 
[q. v.], and he was in effect the leader of the 
opposition to the party ofthe English interest 
in Ireland. His own suit with the London 
Society, in which the judgment of the Irish 
House of Lords had finally, in 1708, been 
reversed by that of England, had given point 
to Molyneux’s argument. Hehad supported 
Swift’s agitation against Wood’s halfpence, 
and by his amendment to the address upon 
the lord-lieutenant’s speech in September 
1725, adding the words ‘great wisdom’ to 
his majesty’s “goodness and condescension ’ 
in putting an end to Wood’s patent, he drew 
down upon himself the wrath of Archbishop 
Boulter. King was at the same time a high 
churchman; and having laboured all his life 
to advance the welfare of the church in Ire- 
land by improving its revenues, and by rais- 
ing up a body of eflicient clergymen, he was 
indignant at the callous indifference with 
which the English ministry conferred the best 
prefermentsin the church on Englishmen, as 
rewards for their own or their friends’ poli- 
tical subservieney. His protests proving 
unavailing, and old age and disease pressing 
heavily upon him, he gradually retired from 
active life. Since 1716 he had again been 
on terms of friendly if not very cordial in- 
tercourse with Swift, but an attempt on his 
part in 1727 to interfere in the affairs of the 
deanery, which Swift regarded as an en- 
croachment on his personal liberty, led to 
a fresh explosion, and an open quarrel was 
only averted by King’s timely withdrawal of 
his claim. In April 1728 he emerged from 
his retirement in order to support the Privi- 
leges of Parliament Bill. He died 0on8May 
1729, and was buried on the 10th (his funeral 
sermon being preached by R[ichard | D[aniel], 
dean of Armagh) in the north side of St. 
Mary’s Church, Donnybrook, near Dublin, 
but, according to a wish expressed by him in 
his lifetime, no monument or memorial slab 
was erected. King was unmarried, and by 
his will he left all his property, amounting 
to nearly 17,0002., to public charities (Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 329, 5th ser. xi. 
217). He founded in 1718 the Archbishop 
King’s lectureship in divinity at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

At the time of his death there were at 
least three portraits of King in existence, in 
the possession respectively of Lord Carteret, 
Sir Hans Sloane,and Mr. Annesley. One of 
these was engraved by Faber. Mention also 
is made (Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 430) 
of a small and rather curious engraving by 
Kane O’Hara, the celebrated burletta writer, 
published on 20 Sept. 1803 in London. 
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King was a voluminous letter-writer, and 
his letters throw a flood of light on the state 
of Ireland in his day. A number of these 
in the possession of Trinity College, Dublin, 
were printed by Mant in the second volume 
of his “History of the Church of Ireland.’ 
Others addressed to Sir Robert Southwell, 
forming two folio volumes, are in the Phil- 
lipps library of Cheltenham, Cat. No. 8556 
- (THoRPE, Cat. 1834, pt. iv. p. 265). - Another 
very valuable collection, including King’s 
draft of a reply to Leslie’s * Answer,’ and 
papers relating to his suit with the London 
Society, is that of Robert D. Lyons, esq., 
M.D., of Dublin. According to Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert (Mist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 235), 
who adds that there are other colleetions of 
King’s extant in Ireland, these papers ori- 
ginally belonged to King’s relative, the Rev. 
Robert Spence, rector of Donaghmore, co. 
Donegal. King’s ‘Diary,’ written during the 
time of his imprisonment, with some other 
autograph manuscripts, are mentioned (ib. 
örd Rep. p. 416) as being in the possession of 
Colonel Ross-King of Kinellar, Aberdeen- 
shire. A few letters and other papers will be 
found among the Egerton and Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum, but these have 
been utilised by Mant. 

To the printed works mentioned above 
may be added: 1. ‘A Sermon preached 7 Sept. 
1704, being the Thanksgiving Day for the 
Vietory ... at Blenheim,’ London, 1704, 
4to. 2. ‘Christian Humility: a Sermon 
preached before the Queen,’ London, 1705, 
4to. 3. “The Advantages of Education, Reli- 
giousand Political: a Sermon,’ London, 1706, 
4to. 4. ‘The Mischief of Delaying Sentence 
against an Evil Work: a Sermon,’ London, 
1707, 4to. 5. ‘The Right of Monarchy As- 
serted: a Sermon,’ London, 1713,8vo. 6.‘ A 
Key to Divinity, or a Philosophical Essay on 
Free Will, London, 1715, 12mo. 7. “The 
Irish Historical Library : pointing at most 
of the Authors and Records in print or MS. 
which may be serviceable to the compiler of 
a General History in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1724, 
Svo. 


[There is no regular biography of Archbishop 
King, nor any colleeted edition of his works. 
The life by Harris in his edition of Ware’s 
Bishops, with the additional information fur- 
nished by Mant in his History of the Church of 
Ireland, is still the. chief source of our informa- 
tion. The life in Willis’s Irish Nation is chiefly 
abstracted from Mant. Some interesting and 
authentie matter will be found in Monck Mason’s 
History of St. Patrick’s.. The correspondence 
between King and Swift, and to a less extent 
the earlier letters in the Journal to Stella, in Sir 
Walter Seott’s edition of Swift's Works, throw 


' 





much light on King’s character and on the sub- 
Jeet of the first-fruits. To these may be added, 
for ineidental reference, J. W. Stubbs’s Hist. of 
the University of Dublin; the Rev. John Richard- 
son’s Short Hist. of the Attempts to Convert the 
Popish Natives of Ireland, London, 1712; Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecel. Hib.; Burdy’s Life of Skelton; Bishop 
Nicholson’s Letters on Various Subjects; Arch- 
bishop Boulter’s Letters ; Locke’s Familiar Let- 
ters; George Faulkner’s edition of Swift’s Works, 
Dublin, 1763; Dublin Intelligencer, 10 May 1729; 
Notes and Queries; Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 
ü. 231-57, ill. 416; Leslie Stephen’s English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century; Craik’s 
Life of Swift.] R-D. 


KING, WILLIAM (1685-1763), princi- 
pal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, born at Step- 
ney, Middlesex, on 16 March 1685, was the 
son of the Rev. Peregrine King and Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir William Smyth, bart., 
ofsRadelive, Buckinghamshire (Anecdotes, p. 
62; Lysons, Environs, ii. 456). After at- 
tending Salisbury grammar school (Aneec- 
dotes, p.136) he entered Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, on 9 July 1701, and graduated B.C.L. 
on 12 July 1709, D.C.L. on 8 July 1715. 
He was admitted a civilian on 20 Jan. 1716, 
but being possessed of a modest patrimony, 
he never sought practice (CooTE, Znglish Ci- 
vilians, pp. 111-12). He devoted his life to 
scholarship and literature, interested himself 
in politics, and was long at the head of the 
Jacobite party at Oxford. From want of 
‘human prudence’ he twice in his life lost 
the opportunity of acquiring a very large 
fortune *inthe most irreproachable manner, 
and owing to the same defect his own for- 
tune became much impaired (Anecdotes, pp. 
2,3). For a time he acted as secretary to 
the Duke of Ormonde and the Earlof Arran, 
whenchancellorsofthe university, andhe was 
elected principal of St. Mary Hall in 1719. 
He resigned his secretaryship in 1722, when 
he stood for the parliamentary representa- 
tion of the university, but was easily de- 
feated by George Clarke (1660-1736) [q. v.] 
(H.S. SuutH, Parliaments of England, 1.7). 
A lawsuit about an estate in Galwayto which 
he laid elaim obliged him to go to Ireland in 
1727. His learning, his turn for satire, and 
his hatred of the existing government re- 
commended him to Swift. Hethought him- 
self injured in the course of his suit, and at- 
tacked his enemies in a mock-heroie poem, 
in two books, called ‘The Toast,” supposed 
to have been originally composed in Latin by 
a Laplander, ‘ Frederick Scheffler,’ and trans- 
lated into English, with notes and observa- 
tions, by ‘Peregrine O’Donald, Esq.” The 
heroine, ‘Mira,’ isthe Countessof Newburgh, 
who had secretly married as her third hus- 
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band Sir Thomas Smyth, King’s uncle. It 
was published in octavo at Dublin in 1732, 
a second volume being promised. Swift, 
after seeing the manuscript, declared that if 
he had read it when he was only twenty 
years of age he never would have written a 
satire. Hereupon ‘The Toast’ was com- 
pleted in four books, inscribed to Swift, and 
printed in handsome quarto at London in 
1736, with a frontispiece by H. Gravelot ; it 
was reissued in 1747 (Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. ii. 480, iii. 13, 4th ser. iv. 411, 5th ser. 
ill. passim). In his old age King regretted 
that he had not expunged many of the pas- 
sages (Anecdotes, pp. 97-100), and at his 
death the remaining copies were burnt (NI- 
CHOLS, Lit. Anecd. viii. 241). The poem was 
reissued without the annotations in Almon’s 
‘New Foundling Hospital of Wit.’ A key 
to the characters is given in William Davis’s 
‘Second Journey round the Library of a 
Bibliomaniac,’ 1825, pp. 106-15, and an ana- 
lysis of it in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany ’ for June 
1857, pp. 616-25. About April 1737 King 
wrote a witty political paper called “Common 
Sense,’ in which he proposed a new scheme 
of government to the people of Corsica [i.e. 
Great Britain], advising them to make their 
king of the same stuff of which the Indians 
fashion their gods. He enclosed a copy in a 
letter to Swift, but both were intercepted at 
the post-oflice (Swırt, Works, ed. Scott, 1824, 
xix.81). It seems to be identical with ‘ An- 
tonietti dueis Corseorum epistola ad Corseos 
de rege eligendo’ included in King’s col- 
lected writings. Through King, Swift en- 
deavoured in the ensuing July to arrange for 
the publication in London of his “History of 
the Four Last Years of the Queen.’ King 
remonstrated, and ultimately Swift aban- 
doned the intention for a time (Porn, Works, 
ed. Elwin and Oourthope, vii. 363). In Ja- 
nuary 1738-9 Swift entrusted King with a 
copy of the verses on his own death, that 
they might be published in London. King, 
alarmedatthe satire upon Walpole and Queen 
Caroline, omitted morethan a hundred lines, 
‘ in deference,’ he said, “to the Judgment of 
Pope and other friends of Swift’s, but greatly 
to Swift’s annoyance (ib. viii. 444; SWIET, 
Works, xix. 176,179). During the same year 
King met Nathaniel Hooke [q. v.] at Dr. 
Cheyne’s house at Bath, and often acted as 
his amanuensis while he was translating 
Ramsay’s ‘ Travels of Cyrus’ (NIcHors, Lit. 
‚Anecd. ii. 607). In this year also he issued 
his anonymous political satire entitled ‘ Mil- 
toni Epistolaad Pollionem’ (Lord Polwarth), 
1738, fol., London, dedicated to Pope (Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. i. 255; Anecdotes, p- 
151), of which a second.edition appeared ın 





1740 (NıcHoLs, Lit. Anecd. ii. 139). When 
honorary degrees were conferred upon the 
Duke of Hamilton, and Lords Lichfield and 
Orrery at Oxford in 1743, King delivered the 
Latin speeches, afterwards published as ‘Tres 
Oratiunceulz habite in Domo Convocationis 
Oxon.,'4to, London, Oxford (printed), 1743. 
The preface implies that he had been attacked 
by some anti-Jacobite canon. To keep up 
public interest in the aflair, King himself 
wrote ‘ Epistola Objurgatoria ad Guilielmum 
King, LL.D.,’4to, London, 1744, to which is 
attached a doggerel ‘ Epistola Canonici reve- 
rendi admodum ad Archidiaconum reveren- 
dum admodüm.’ Lastlyappeared ‘A Letter 
to a Friend occasioned by Epistola Objurga- 
toria, &c., by 8. P.Y. B., 4to, London, 1744; 
the writer pretends to have been wrongly 
eredited with the authorship of the ‘ Epi- 
stola.” The ‘ Letter’ was doubtless by King, 
who thus in allprobability created and wrote 
the whole controversy (Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. xi. 33-4). Soon after the rebellion. 
of 1745, King described the Duke of Cum- 
berland as a man “qui timet omnia prieter 
Deum” In 1748 he ridiculed Edward Bent- 
ham [q. v.], who had published a guide to 
intending students, in ‘A Proposal for pub- 
lishing a Poetical Translation, both in Latin 
and English, of the Reverend Mr. Tutor 
Bentham’s Letter to a Young Gentleman of 
Oxford. By a Master of Arts,’ 4to, London, 
1748 (another edit. 8vo, 1749), ; 

At the opening of Radcliffe’s Library, on 
13 April 1749, King delivered a Latin speech 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, in which he 
adroitly contrived to express his Jacobitism. 
He introduced six times in his peroration 
the word ‘redeat,’ pausing each time for a 
considerable space, amid loud applause from 
a distinguished audience (FITZMAURICH, Life 
of Lord Shelburne, i. 35). Thomas Warton, 
in his poem ‘The Triumph of Isis,’ eulo- 
gises King’s powers of oratory. The oration 
(printed in 1749, and again in 1750) gave 
rise to violent attacks. King was charged 
with barbarous Latin, Jacobitism, and pro- 
pagation of sedition in the university. John 
Burton (1696-1771) [q.v. ],‚cousin and patron 
of Edward Bentham,published some virulent 
“Remarks on Dr. K——'s Speech,’ by ‘ Phi- 
leleutherus Londinensis,’1750. King retorted 
savagely in ‘Elogium Fam inserviens Jacei 
Etonensis sive Gigantis; or, the Praises of 
Jack of Eton, commonly called Jack the 
Giant; colleeted into Latin and English 
Metre, after the Manner of Thomas Stern- 
hold, John Hopkins, John Burton, and 
others. To which is added, a Dissertation 
on the Burtonian style. By a Master of 
Arts,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1750. The satire also at- 
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tacks William Bowyer the younger [q. v.], 
who had said something against King’s 
latinity. (NıcHoıs, Lit. Aneed. ii. 223-5). 
King further translated allthe abusivenames 
which Burton had bestowed on him, and the 
complimentary phrases applied by Burton to 
himself, and printingthewholecatalogue on a 
large sheet ofcoarse paper, gave it to ascaven- 
ger to be cried about the streets of Oxford, 
Windsor, and Eton (Anecdotes, pp.153-7). 

King was presented to the Pretender in 
September 1750. The Pretender was then 
paying a stealthy visit to England, and 
drank tea one evening at the doctor’s lodg- 
ings at Oxford. They subsequently corre- 
sponded, but as the intimacy advanced King 
31a to dislike the Pretender (id. pp. 196- 
214). 

King took partin the memoräble contested 
election for Oxfordshire in 1754, and was in 
consequence vigorouslylibelled. He was ac- 
cused of having defrauded subseribers for 
books never published to the extent of 1,5002., 
was taunted with having offered himself to 
sale both in England and Ireland, and was 
accused of inspiring the Jacobite “London 
Evening Post. During the same year he 
published without his name a volume of 
fanciful essays called ‘The Dreamer,’ 8vo, 
London, 1754, which was assailed in the 
whig papers as tainted with Jacobitism. In 
February 1755 King had the pleasing duty 
of taking to Johnson his diploma of M.A,, 
and found in him a warm admirer of both 
his scholarship and politics (BoswELL, Life 
of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, i. 279). During 
the same year he replied to his assailants in 
a vigorously written pamphlet entitled ‘Doc- 
tor King’s Apology ; or, Vindication of him- 
self from the several matters charged on him 
by the Society of Informers,’ 4to, Oxford, 
1755 (2nd and 3rd editions the same year). 
He retaliated warmly on the authors of va- 
rious libels which had appeared in the ‘Even- 
ing Advertiser,’ attacked a pestilent tract 
called ‘ A Defence of the Rector and Fellows 
of Exeter College,’ and spoke severely of a 
canon of Windsor named Richard Blacow. 
Blacow thereupon printed a ‘ Letter to Wil- 
liam King, LL.D., 8vo, 1755, in which he 
sought to make King responsible for a Jaco- 
bite demonstration by some undergraduates 
in February 1747. 

On the Earl of Arran’s death the Jacobite 
Earl of Westmoreland was elected chancel- 
lor. At his installation on 7 July 1759 
King made a speech, at which Johnson 
‘“clapped his hands till they were sore’ (Bos- 
WELL, i. 348). A collective edition of his 
writings was published as ‘Opera Guilielmi 
King,’ 4to, London, 1760 (cf. Notes and 





Queries, 5th ser. ix. 14). King publiely 
severed his connection with the Jacobite 
party in 1761, when he accompanied a de- 
putation from the university to present the 
king with an address of congratulation on his 
marriage. He was personally introduced to 
the king by Lord Shelburne. His desertion 
1 not escape censure (Anecdotes, pp. 189- 


At the Encxenia of 1763 King, amid great 
applause, delivered an oration with all his 
wonted animation and grace. Churchill, who 
was present, condescended to approve of his 
style, but afterwards sneered at his ‘piebald 
Latin’ in the “Candidate” (Nıcuoıs, Lit. 
Anecd. viii. 236). 

King died on 30 Dec. 1763, and was buried 
on 5 Jan. following at Ealing, Middlesex 
(Lysons, ii. 236), where he had resided for 
many years on an estate called Newby, near 
the church. He was also lessee of the rec- 
tory of Ealing (FAULKNER, Hist. of Brent- 
ford, &e., 1845, pp. 177, 248). His heart, 
having been enclosed in a silver urn, was de- 
posited by his own directions in the chapel 
of St. Mary Hall, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory, with a Latin epitaph 
written by himself (Woon, Colleges and 
Halis, ed. Gutch, p. 675). His son, Charles 
King, born about 1711, was M.A. of St. Mary 
Hall, and in holy orders (Foster, Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886, ii. 794). His daughter 
Dorothy married William Melmoth the 
younger (1710-1799) [q. v.] (NıcHous, Zit. 
Anecd. iii. 41). 

Assisted by the contributions of old mem- 
bers of St. Mary Hall, King rebuilt the east 
side of the quadrangle, and added a new 
room to the principal’s lodgings (WooD, Col- 
leges, &c., p. 674). 

King wrote also an inscription for the col- 
lection of statues presented tothe university 
in 1756 by the Countess Dowager of Pomfret 
(WooD, Antiquities of Oxford, ed. Gutch, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 811) ; an ‘Elogium’ in 1758 
on Chevalier John Taylor the oculist, of 
which he printed a few copies to oblige his 
friends (Anecdotes, p. 136), and an epitaph 
on Beau Nash (i2. p. 248). His posthumous 
“Political and Literary Anecdotes of his 
own Times,’ 8vo, London, 1818 (2nd edit. 
1819), mostly written in his seventy-sixth 
year to beguile the languor of a sick-room, 
and edited for the benefit of two of his lady 
relatives by Philip Bury Duncan [g. v.) 
(Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. 125), show him to 
have been a man of sense, acuteness, and 
cultivation. Throughout his life he was a 
water-drinker (Anecdotes, p. 11). 

There is a striking likeness of King in 
the orator’s rostrum in Worlidge’s picture 
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of the installation of Lord Westmoreland. 
His portrait by Williams hangs in the pic- 
ture gallery at Oxford (NıcHoLs, Lit. Anecd. 
viil. 241; WooD», Antiquities, &e., vol. ii. pt. 
ii. p. 977). It was engraved by Faber; an- 
other portrait by Hudson was engraved by 
MacArdell; both are in mezzotint (Evans, 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 197). 
[Nichols’s Lit. Aneecd. ii. 607.] G.G. 
KING, WILLIAM (1701-1769), inde- 
pendent minister, was born in Wiltshire on 
9 June 1701, and educated at a local school, 
and afterwards at the university of Utrecht. 
He passed his trials there, returned to Eng- 
land in 1724, and was at once called by the 
independent church at Chesham, Bucking- 
shire, where he was ordained on 25 April 

1725. He removed to London in 1740, and 
on 14 Feb.in that year became pastor of the 
independent church in Hare Court, Alders- 
gate Street, as successor to Samuel Bruce. 
Shortlyafterwards he received from a Scottish 
university a diploma creating him D.D. On 
14 Jan. 1748 he was chosen Merchants’ lec- 
turer at Pinners’ Hall, where he died on 
3 March 1769. He was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. Besides 192 lectures at Pinners’ 
Hall, of which at his death he wasthe eldest 
lecturer, he delivered evening lectures at 
Silver Street and Lime Street chapels. An 
oil-portrait of King, which has been engraved 
by Hopwood, is preserved in the vestry at 
Hare Court. 

- [Musgrave’s Obituaries; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, iii. 299; Jones’s Bunhill Memorials, 
p: 135; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 
196; Gent. Mag. 1769, p. 168; London Mag. 
1769, p. 333; Funeral Sermon by Dr. James 
Watson, from Isaiah Ix. 19.] ss 

KING, WILLIAM (1786-1865), pro- 
moter of co-operation, born at Ipswich on 
17 April 1786, was the son of the Rev. John 
King, many years master of the Ipswich 
grammar school. He was educated at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, of which he became a fel- 
low. He graduated B.A. in 1809 (as twelfth 
wrangler), M.A. in 1812, licensed by the uni- 
versity 11 June 1817, and commenced M.D. 
at Cambridge in 1819. Ile became a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1820, and 
delivered the Harveian oration in 1843. He 
wasfor atimeprivatetutorof Lord Overstone, 
who highly esteemed him. In 1823 he settled 
at Brighton,and became known as awriter on 
co-operation and social questions. King, who 
was remarkable for his conversational power, 
obtained the confidence of Lady Byron. He 
was her adviser in schemes for improving the 
condition of the poor upon her estates, and | 
she actively promoted the co-operative sys- | 





tem, of which he wasa remarkable advocate. | 


From May 1828 to July 1830 he wrote a small 
monthly periodical, entitled “The Co-opera- 
tor,’the first which bore that name. Nosuch 
publication before or since has excelled it in 
simplieity, persuasiveness, or in grasp of the 
ethical and economical principles to which 
the name of ‘co-operation’ was first given. 
Though each number consisted but of four 
pages, published at 1d., and issued anony- 
mously, it was the most influential publica- 
tion of the kind at that time. Lady Byron 
left 3007. with a view to publishing a selec- 
tion of King’s writings. This has not yet 
been adequately done. 

King died at Brighton on 20 Oct. 1865. 
He was consulting physician to the Sussex 
County Hospital (1842-1861), and first pre- 
sident of the Brighton ‘ Medical Chirurgical 
Society.” Besides the‘ Co-operator,’he wrote: 
‘The Institutions of De Fellenberg,’ 1842; 
‘ Medical Essays,’ 1850; ‘Address to the 
Provincial Medical Surgical Society,’ 1851; 
an ‘Essay on Scrofula,’ in the ‘ Medical Ga- 
zette;’ and (posthumous) ‘ Thoughts on the 
Teaching of Christ,’ 1872. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. iii. 226 ; Gent. Mag. 
1865, 11. 797; personal knowledge.] G. J. H, 


KING, WILLIAM (1809-1886), geolo- 
gist, was born at Hartlepool, Durham, in 


"April 1809, and became in 1841 curator of 


the Museum of Natural History at New- 
castle-on-Tyne; he was also lecturer on geo- 
logy in the school of medicine there. In 1849, 
on the foundation of Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, he was appointed professor of geology, 
and organised the formation of the geological 
museum. In 1870 the Queen’s University of 
Ireland conferred on him its first honorary 
degree of D.Sc. In 1882 the professorship 
of natural history was added to King’s other 
duties, but he resigned in 1883. The college 
nominated him emeritus professor of geology, 
mineralogy, and natural history, and pre- 
sented him with a testimonial. King died 
at Glenoir, Taylor’s Hill, Galway, on 24 June 
1886, and was buried in the Galway new 
cemetery. He was married, and left issue. 
King’s chief work was his ‘Monograph of 
the Permian Fossils,’ published by the Pa- 
lzeontographical Society, London, 1850. He 
also contributed a large number of papers on 
geological subjects to various scientific jour- 
nals; a catalogue will be found in the printed 
‘ Catalogue of the Library of Queen’s College, 
Galway’ (1877), pp. 403-8. With J. H. 
Rowney he published ‘An Old Chapter of 
the Geological Record, with a new Inter- 
pretation,’ London, 1881, 8vo. 


LNature, 1 July 1886; private information.] 
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KINGHORN, JOSEPH (1766-1832), 
particular baptist minister, was born at 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, Durham, on 17 Jan. 
1766. His father, David Kinghorn (d. 3 Oct. 
1737; d. 18 Feb. 1822), was a shoemaker 
and baptist preacher at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who was ordained on 1 May 1771 as minister 
of a baptist congregation at Burton-Bishop, 
East Riding of Yorkshire, where heremained 
till July 1799, when he retired to Norwich. 
Joseph was his eldest son by his second wife, 


Elizabeth (@. 25 Jan. 1810, aged 72), second 
daughter of Joseph Jopling of Satley,co. Dur-. 


ham. After four years’ schooling, Kinghorn 
was taken on trial as apprentice to watch- and 
clock-making at Hull in 1779, but in March 
1781 became a clerkin the white-lead worksat 
Elswick, Northumberland. In April 1783 he 
was baptised by his father at Burton-Bishop, 


and looked forward to entering the ministry. | 
He made the acquaintance of Robert Hall 
(1764-1831) [q. v. ‚and had thoughts ofjoin- | 


ing him at the university of Aberdeen. On 
20 Aug. 1784 he entered the baptist academy 


at Bristol, under Caleb Evans, D.D. Among 


his fellow-students his most intimate friend 
was James Hinton, father of John Howard 
Hinton [q.v.] On leaving the academy he 
ministered for several months (from May 
1788) at Fairford, Gloucestershire. 
ceived an invitation from the baptist con- 
gregation at St. Mary’s Chapel, Norwich, so 
called because it is situate in the parish of 
St. Mary-in-Coslany. On 27 March 1789 he 
settled in Norwich, and was ordained on 
20 May 1790. 

Kinghorn’s ministry at Norwich, which 
lasted till his death, was one of much publie 
usefulness. He was famed for the unction 
of his preaching, and his power of apt illus- 
tration was noted by Edward Irving. His 
old chapel was replaced in 1811 by.a very 
handsome structure on the same site. On 
2 Aug. 1804 he was invited to the headship 
of the Northern Baptist Academy, then on 
the point of being established in Bradford, 
but he preferred pastoral work. In a contro- 


versy with Robert Hall, which began in 1816, 


he took the side of elose communion, making 
adult baptism a term of partieipation in the 
Lord’s Supper. He made mission journeys 
to Scotland in 1818 and 1822, and in every 
enterprise connected with his own body he 
played a prominent part. The intellectual 
life of Norwich wasin his time considerable. 
From 1790 he was a member of a ‘speculative 
society,’ of which William Taylor [q.v.]‚the 
German scholar, was the leading spirit, and in 
which the eultured Roman catholic was wel- 
comed along with the representatives of all 
protestant churches. In later life Kinghorn 


He re- | 


gave much time to Hebrew and rabbinical 
studies. He died unmarried.on 1 Sept. 1832, 
‚and was buried on 7 Sept. in the vestibule 
‚of St. Mary’s Chapel ; Joseph John Gurney 
[9. v.]), the quaker philanthropist, spoke at 
‚his funeral; the sermon was preached by 
John Alexander, minister of Prince’s Street 
congregational church. 

A list oftwenty of his publications is given 
by Wilkin, including: 1. “A Defence of Infant 
Baptism its best confutation,’ &e., Norwich, 
1795, 12mo. 2.“ Publie Worship,' &e., Nor- 
wich, 1800, 12mo. 3. “Address... on 
Church Communion,’ &e., Norwich, 1803, 
1813, 1824. 4. “Arguments. . . against the 
Roman Catholie Doctrines,’ &e., Norwich, 
1804. 5. ‘Serious Considerations addressed 
to the House of Israel” &e,, 1811, 12mo. 
6. ‘The Miracles of Jesus not performed by 
the power ofthe Shemhamphorash,’ &e., 1812. 
7. ‘Seriptural Arguments for the Divinity of 
Christ,’ &e., Norwich, 1813, 12mo ; 1814, 8vo. 
8. ‘Advice.... to Young Ministers, &c., 
Norwich, 1814, 12mo. 9. ‘Baptism a Term 
of Communion,’ Norwich, 1816, 8vo; two 
‚ editions same year; 1876, 8vo; also “ A De- 
| fence’ ofthis, Norwich, 1820,8vo. 10.‘ Prac- 
| tical Cautions to Students,’ &c., Norwich, 
1817, 8vo. 11.“ The Argument in support of 
Infant Baptism from... . Circumeision,’ &c. 
1823, 12mo. 12. ‘Arguments ... . against 

Mixed Communion,’ &e., 1827, 12mo. 
‚13. ‘Sketch of the Life ofthe Rev. Isaac Slee,’ 
| &e., 1827, 12mo. 14. ‘Remarks on... the 
| Visible Church,’ &e., Norwich, 1829, 12mo. 
| He edited Robertson’s ‘ Clavis Pentateuchi, 
&e., Norwich, 1824, 8vo, and the 9th (1814) 
and 10th (1827) editions of Ash and Evans’s 
‘Collection of Hymns’ (1769). His sermon 
on the ‘Separate State’ is in vol. ii. of the 
‘ British Preacher,’ 1831. Wilkin enumerates 
twelveofhisunpublished manuscripts, chiefly 
| controversial. The catalogue of his library 
| was published at Norwich, 1833, 8vo. 

[Wilkin’s Joseph Kinghorn, 1855; Browne’s 
Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 552; Todd’s 
Brief Histor. Sketch of the Baptist Church in St. 
Mary’s, Norwich [1886], pp. 14 sq ; Julian’s Dic- 
| tionary of Hymnology, 1892, p.112.] A. @. 


KINGHORNE, third EArL or. [See 
Lyon, PATRick, 1642-1695.] 


KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER WIL- 
' LIAM (1809-1891), historian of the Crimean 
war, born 5 Aug. 1809, was the eldest son of 
' William Kinglake, banker and solieitor, of 
' Taunton, Somerset, by Mary, daughter of 
‚ Thomas Woodforde, esq., of Taunton. He 
had two brothers, Robert Arthur and John 
Hamilton. The Kinglake family is said to 
have been of Scottish origin, the original 
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name being Kinloch, and to have come to 
England in thereign of James I, and settled 
in Somerset. It there acquired the estate of 
Saltmoor, which descended to the historian. 

Kinglake says of his mother: ‘The most 
humble and pious of women was yet so proud 
a mother that she could teach her first-born 
son no Watts’s hymns, no collects for the 
day; she could teach him in earliest child- 
hood no less than this—to find a home in his 
saddle and to love old Homer and all that 
Homer sang’ (Eöthen,chap.iv.) The Homer, 
he adds, was Pope’s. He retained his skill 
in horsemanship, and though he did not gain 
the usual scholastic honours, he certainly 
acquired a classical refinement of taste. He 
was educated at Eton under Keate, of whom 
he has left a most characteristie portrait (tb. 
ch. xviii.), and in 1828 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was the college 
contemporary and friend of Thackeray and 
Lord Tennyson. He became B.A. in. 1832, 
and M.A.in 1836. He entered Lincoln’s Inn 
on 14 April 1832, and was called to the bar 
on 5 May 1837. He had about 1835 made 
the Eastern tour described afterwards in 
‘ Eöthen, or Traces of Travel brought home 
from the East.” The Methley of that book 
was Lord Pollington‘® Mysseri, his drago- 
man, was an hotel-keeper at Constantinople 
during the Crimean war. The book, as the 
preface informs us, was the result of a third 
attempt after he had twice failed to satisfy 
himself, and did not appear until 1844. It 
showed Kinglake to be a master of amost re- 
fined style and subtle humour, although he 
thinksit necessary to apologise for the possible 
failure of his attempts to subdue the “almost 
boisterous tone’ of the original writing. He 
has endeavoured, he adds, and he thinks suc- 
cessfully, to exelude from it ‘all valuable 
matter derived from the works of others.’ In 
truth, though the book was rather absurdly 
compared with the ordinary records of travel, 
it is more akin to Sterne’s ‘Sentimental 
Journey,’ and is a delightful record of per- 
sonal impressions rather than outward facts. 

Although a barrister, and obtaining some 
little employment as a conveyancer, King- 
lake cared little for his profession. He had 
always been interested in military history, 
and in 1845 he went to Algiers and accom- 
panied the flying column of St. Arnaud, 
whom he. afterwards described from per- 
sonal knowledge (Invasion of the Crimea, 
vol. ii. ch. i.) In 1854 he followed the 
English expedition to the Crimea, and was 
present at the battle of the Alma (20 Sept. 
1854). A fall from his pony on the morning 
of the day introduced him to Lord Raglan, 
who happened to be near, and he dined with 
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Raglan in the evening. He stayed with the 
army until the opening of the siege. In 1856 
Lady Raglan asked him to undertake the 
history of the campaign, and communicated 
to him all the papers in her possession. 
Kinglake undertook the task, and executed 
it with extraordinary care. He made the 
most elaborate inguiry into every incident 
of the war, carefully compared all the avail- 
able evidence, and spared no labour in polish- 
ing the style of his narrative. The first two 
volumes of the “Invasion of the Crimea’ 
appeared in 1863, the third and fourth in 
1868, the fifth in 1875, the sixth in 1880, 
and the seventh and eighth in 1887. The 
scale upon which he worked was probably 
excessive, and, as the interest in the war 
declined, readers had less patience with the 
full description of minute incidents. His 
strong prejudices, especially his moral indig- 
nation against Napoleon IlI and his loyalty 
to his friend Lord Raglan, gave a party 
tone to the narrative, for which allowance 
must be made. Military experts have found 
fault with some of the judgments of an ama- 
teur in war, though admitting his skill in 
dealing even with technical details. His 
friend Abraham Hayward defended him in 
‘Mr. Kinglake and the Quarterlys,’ 1863. 
The literary ability in any case is remark- 


‘able; the spirit of the writing is never 


quenched by the masses of diplomatice and 
military information; the occasional por- 
traits of remarkable men are admirably 
ineisive; the style is invariably polished to 
the last degree, and the narrative as lucid as 
it is animated. Kinglake in 1857 was elected 
in the liberal interest for Bridgewater. He 
held his seat until 1868, in which year he 
was unseated upon petition and the borough 
disfranchised. Kinglake himself, however, 
was entirely incapable of the slightest com- 
plicity in the corruption which was disclosed, 
and was only too innocent to suspect its 
existence. A weak voice and feeble delivery 
prevented him commanding the attention of 
the house. He took a part, however, in de- 
fending all those whom he held to be vietims 
of, oppression. He moved the first amend- 
ment to the Conspiracy Bill in 1858, and in 
1860 vigorously denounced the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice. 

During many years Kinglake was fully oc- 
cupied byhishistory. He lived in Hyde Park 
Place, and was a member of the Travellers’ 
and the Atheneum Clubs. He constantly 
dined at the Athengum, in company with 
his friends, Abraham Hayward[q.v. ], Thomas 
Chenery [q. v.], and Sir Henry Bunbury. 
A singularly gentle and attractive manner 
covered without concealing the generosity 
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of sentiment and chivalrous sense of honour 
which prompted his eloquent denunciations 
ofwrong-doing. He suffered at the last from 
cancer of the tongue, and bore with admir- 
able patience sufferings happily not very 
long protracted. He died on 2 Jan. 1891. 
He requested his executor, Dr. J. H. King- 
lake, to “prevent the publication of any writ- 
ings of his that might be found,’ and destroy 
all such papers as were not necessary to be 
preserved. 

Kinglake is said to have contributed to 
the * Owl,’ with which his friend Laurence 
Oliphant was connected; and he wrote an 
article upon Mme. de Lafayette in ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ for September 1872. He 
wrote two articles in the “Quarterly Review,’ 
one upon the ‘Rights of Women’ (Decem- 
ber 1844), the other “The Mediterranean a 
French Lake’ (March 1845). His only other 
works are mentioned above. 


[Times, 3 Jan. 1891; Blackwood’s Magazine 
for February 1891.] L. S. 


KINGLAKE, ROBERT, M.D. (1765- 
1842), medical writer, born in 1765, graduated 
M.D. at Göttingen, and also studied at Edin- 
burgh. After practising for some years as a 
surgeon at Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, he 
removed to Chilton-upon-Polden, Somerset, 
and in 1802 to Taunton in the same county. 
At Taunton he frequently attended public 
meetings and made many eloquent speeches 
in support of the first Reform Bill. Hedied 
on 26 Sept. 1842 at West Monkton rectory, 
near Taunton, the residence of his son, the 
Rev. W. ©. Kinglake (Gent. Mag. 1842, ii. 
556). He was a member of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, the Physical Society 
of Göttingen, and other learned bodies. 

Kinglake attracted considerable attention 
by his writings on gout, in which he advo- 
cated'the cooling treatment. His first papers 

on the subject appeared in 1801 and 1803 
in the ‘Medical and Physical Journal’ (Nos. 
33 and 48). His views were combated by 
Wadd, W. Perry, John Hunt, J. King, and 
others. He replied to his antagonists in: 
1.‘ A Dissertation on Gout’ (with appendix‘), 
&vo, London, 1804. 2. ‘ Reply to Mr. Edlin’s 
two Cases of. Gout,’ 8vo, Taunton, 1804. 
3. ‘Additional Cases of Gout,’8vo, Taunton, 
1807. 4. ‘Strietures on Mr. Parkinson’s Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Oure of Gout. 
...To which are added, Two Letters to 
Dr. Haygarth, containing Remarks on the 
Opinions he has lately published on Acute 
Rheumatism,’ 8vo, Taunton, 1807. He also 
published some curious ‘“Observations on the 
Medical Effects of Digitalis’ in the ‘ Medical 
and Physical Journal’ for 1800, iii. 120. In 





Macnish’s ‘ Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ there 
is a short article by the author on Kinglake’s 
experiment.with ether. 


[Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 


KINGSBOROUGH, Vıisoouxt. [See 
Kıne, Epwarn, 1795-1837.) 
KINGSBURY, WILLIAM (1744- 


1818), dissenting minister, was born in 
Bishopsgate Street, London, on 12 July 1744. 
On the death of his. father, Thomas Kings- 
bury, in 1753, he was placed at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, but some two years later 
received a nomination from Sir John Bar- 
nard [q.v.] for Christ’s Hospital. Leaving 
there in 1758 he entered the congregational 
academy at Mile End, where he studied under 
John Conder [g. v.] and Thomas Gibbons 
[g. v.] After much mental conflict he was 
converted towards the close of 1760, preached 
his first sermon at Bethnal Green in August 
1763, and was ordained minister to the inde- 
pendent congregation at Southampton on 
8 Aug. 1765. There he remained some forty- 
five years, attracting a large congregation by 
the evident earnestness of his preaching. In 
1770, when John Howard the philanthropist 
was at Southampton, Kingsbury laid the 
foundations of a lifelong intimacy with him, 
and contributed some particulars to the life 
of Howard by James Baldwin Brown the 
elder [q.v.] Another close friend was John 
Newton[q.v.], the intimate of the poet Cow- 
per. Kingsbury was a strong supporter of the 
movement which developed into the London 
Missionary Society, and in 1796 he drew 
up by request a circular letter of appeal 
to the independent churches throughout the 
country. Some disparaging remarks let. fall 
in a sermon by Richard Mant, D.D., rector 
of All Souls’, Southampton, in this same 
year, drew from Kingsbury his one contro- 
versial work, ‘The Manner in which Pro- 
testant Dissenters perform Prayer in Public 
Worship vindicated,’ London, 1796, 12mo ; 
the tract rapidly passed through two editions, 
In 1809 Kingsbury, who had since 1772 con- 
ducted a small school in addition to his 
pastoral duties, found himself unequal to his 
work. He formally resigned his pastorate on 
29 July inthat year, whena stipend of 2007. 
per annum, of which he would only accept 
1207.,was offered him. He died at Caversham 
on18Feb.1818,andamuraltablet waserected 
to his memory in the independent chapel at 
Southampton. Kingsbury married in Novem- 
ber 1768 a Miss Andrews, daughter of Morde- 
cai Andrews,an independent minister in Lon- 
don, by whom a son, Thomas, and a daugh- 
ter, Sarah, who married one Jameson, sur- 
vived him. A memoir, together with a de- 
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votional diary kept by Kingsbury during the 
latter years of his life, was published by 
John Bullar of Southampton in 1819. 

Kingsbury published, besides the work 
mentioned above, a number of funeral ser- 
mons. A copy ofone, which is not mentioned 
in the British Museum Catalogue, on the 
“Life, Labors, and Departure of the Rev. 
Fdward Ashburner,’ delivered at Poole in 
Dorset, 6 July 1804, is in Dr. Williams’s 
Library. Another sermon, published in 1789, 
on ‘The Sickness and Recovery of King 
Hezekiah,’ was ‘occasioned by the happy 
recovery of his Majesty’ (George III). 

[Life by Bullar; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches, 
i. 190, ii. 549, iii. 503; Biog. Diet. of Living Au- 
thors, p. 190; Brown’s Life of Howard, p. 101; 
Darling’s Cyelop. Bibl. 1732; Morison’s Mis- 
sionary Fathers. ] AKAISF 

KINGSCOTE, HENRY ROBERT (1802- 
1882), philanthropist, was born on 25 May 
1802. He was second son of Thomas Kings- 
cote (d. 1811), who was brother of Robert 
Kingsceote of Kingscote, Gloucestershire; his 
mother was Harriet, fourth daughter of Sir 
Henry Peyton of Dodington in the same 
county. He was educated at Harrow, and 
early became a cricketer and rider to hounds. 
He was six feet five inches in height. He 
played his first match at Lord’s on 21 May 
1823. In 1827 he was elected president of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club. A narrow escape 
from drowning turned his attention to reli- 
gious matters; he became a friend of Bishop 
Blomfield, and with him was instrumental 
in founding the Church of England Scrip- 
ture Readers’ Association and the Metropo- 
litan Visiting and Relief Association, of 
which he was a trustee all his life. In 1846 
he published a pamphlet-letter to the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury on the needs of the 


church, which ran through several editions, 
and in it,he urged the extension of layagency 
and the foundation of new bishopries. In 
1846 he helped to found the Southwark 
fund for schools and churches, and in 1847 
he helped in alleviating the distress in Ire- 
land. He sent out supplies to the troops 
during the Orimean war. In 1868 Kingscote 
was one of the founders of the British and 
Colonial Emigration Society; he was also 
the founder of the scheme for establishing 
workshops for the indigent blind, which was 
not very successful, and of the National 
Orphan Asylum at Ham Common. Kings- 
cote died on 13 July 1882. He married, on 
11 July 1833, Harriet Elizabeth Tower of 
Weald Hall, Essex, and by her had three 
sons and five daughters. 

[Times, 14 July 1882; Lillywhite’s Cricket 
Scores and Biographies, i. 468; Box’s English 





Game of Cricket, p. 101; Nimrod’s Hunting 
Tour, p.198; Men ofthe Reign; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry.] WEALITA. 


KINGSDOWN,Lor». [See PEMBERTON- 
Leie#, Tuomas, 1793-1867.] 


KINGSFORD, Mrs. ANNA (1846- 
1888), doctor of medicine and religious writer, 
daughter of John Bonus, was born at Mary- 
land Point, Stratford, Essex, 16 Sept. 1846, 
and was baptised Annie. She married in 
1867 Algernon Godfrey Kingsford, vicar of 
Atcham, Shropshire. From 1868 to 1872 
she wrote stories in the ‘ Penny Post,’ signed 
Ninon Kingsford and Mrs. Algernon Kings- 
ford. In 1870 she was received into the 
Roman catholie church by Cardinal Manning, 
and she adopted the christian names Annie 
Mary Magdalen Maria Johanna. In 1872 she 
purchased and edited in her own name ‘The 
Lady’s Own Paper,’ in which she strenuously 
supported the movement against vivisection, 
but she gave up the paper in 1873, and in 1874 
went to Paris to commence medical studies. 
On 22 July 1880 she received the degree of 
M.D. from the faculty of Paris. Shehadthen 
adopted vegetarian principles, and the title of 
herthesis was ‘De !’alimentation veg&tale chez 
Y’homme;’ this, translated and enlarged, was 
published in London, 1881, as ‘The Perfect 
Way in Diet.’ Mrs. Kingsford soon engaged 
in the active practice of a London physician, 
but her attention was largely devoted to 
mystical subjects. She became president of 
the Theosophical Societyin 1883, and founded 
in 1884the Hermetic Society. In 1887 a cold, 
caught while visiting M. Pasteur’s laboratory 
on a snowy day,developed into pulmonary 
consumption. She removed to the Riviera 
without benefit, and, returning to London, 
died at Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, 
22 Feb. 1888, being buried in Atcham church- 
yard. She left a daughter. 

In person Mrs. Kingsford was singularly 
beautiful; as a doctor she was very successful 
with women; she also was one of the pioneers 
in the cause ofthe higher education of women. 
Much doubt exists as to the faith in which she 
died. Her aim as a religious teacher was to 
reconcile Christianity with her own mystical 
theories, and to bring prominently forward 
the connection of Christianity with eastern 
faiths, a connection which had in her opinion 
been long obscured. The Hermetie Society 
still exists in this country, and has a certain 
following in the United States. 

‚Mrs. Kingsford’s chief works were: 1. ‘Bea- 
trice, a Tale of the Early Christians,’ Lon- 
don, 1863, 12mo, remarkable on account of 
the youthful age of the authoress. . 2.‘ River 
Reeds,’ a volume of verse, anon., London, 
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1866. 3.‘ The Perfect Way,or the Finding of 
Christ,’ London, 1882, 4to; revised ed. 1887; 
srd ed. 1890; in this work Mr. Edward 
Maitland assisted. 4. ‘The Virgin of the 
World,’ translated, with a preface, from 
* Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus,’ 1885, 4to. 
5. ‘Astrology theologised,’ 1886, 4to,areprint, 
with a preface, of a work of Valentine Wei- 
gelius. 6. ‘Health, Beauty, and the Toilet,’ 
London, 1886, 8vo (2nd: ed. same year), a 
reprint of letters which appeared, 1884-6, in 
the ‘Lady’s Pictorial’ These occasioned 
some adverse criticism, as sanctioning arti- 
ficial aidsto beauty. Posthumous, and edited 
by Mr. Edward Maitland, were: 7. ‘ Dreams 
and Dream Stories,’ 1888, 8vo. 8. ‘Clothed 
with the Sun,’ New York, 1889, 4to, a curious 
collection of what are termed by the editor 
‘ lluminations.’ 

[Times, 27 Feb. 1888; Lady’s Pietorial, 
3 March 1888 (portrait from a photograph and 
reminiscences by Mrs. Fenwick-Miller); Tablet, 
1888 (letters from Mr. Edward Maitland as to 
whether Mrs. Kingsford died in the catholie 
faith); Hays’s Women of the Day; private in- 
formation.] Je dA, 

KINGSLAND, Vıscounts. [See BARNE- 
WALL, NICHoLAs, 1592-1663, first VISCOUNT; 
BARNEWwALL, NıcHoLAs, 1668-1725, third 
ViIscount.] 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-1875), 
author,son of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, first 
of Battramsley House in the New Forest, by 
his wife, daughter of Nathan Lucas of Bar- 
badoes and Rushford Lodge, Norfolk, was 
born on 12 June 1819 at Holne Vicarage, 
Devonshire. His father, a descendant of an 
old family which had produced many soldiers, 
had been bred as a country gentleman ; but, 
from the carelessness of his guardians during 
a long minority, had been forced to adopt a 
profession, and had taken orders after thirty. 
He became acquainted, while studying at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, with Herbert Marsh: 

g. v.|, then professor of divinity, and in 
1819 bishop of Peterborough. He took a 
curacy in the fens, and afterwards at Holne, 
whence he moved to Burton-on-Trent and 
Clifton in Nottinghamshire. He held the 
valuable living of Barnack in Northampton- 
shire (between Peterborough and Stamford) 
from 1824 to 1830, until the son of Bishop 
Marsh could take orders. He caught ague 
in the fen country, and was advised to re- 
move to Devonshire, where he was presented 
to Clovelly. Heremained there till, in 1836, 
he became rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. He 
died on 29 Feb. 1860 at the Chelsea rectory, 
in his seventy-eighth year. 4 

Charles was a precocious child, writing 





sermons and poems at the age of four. He 
was delicate and sensitive, and retained 
through life the impressions made upon him 
by the scenery of the fens and of Olovelly. 
At Clovelly he learnt to boat, to ride, and 
to collect shells. In 1831 he was sent to a 
school at Clifton, and saw the Bristol riots 
of August 1831, which he says for some 
years made him a thoroush aristocrat. In 
1832 he was sent to the grammar school at 
Helston, Cornwall, then under Derwent Cole- 
ridge [q. v.], though it is said that E. C. 
Hawtrey [q. v.] wished him to go to Eton, 
from reports of his earlypromise. Kingsley 
was not a close student, though he showed 
great intellectual activity. He was not 
popular, rather despising his fellows, caring: 
little for the regular games, although fond of 
feats of agility and of long excursions in 
search of plants and geological specimens. 
He wrote a.good deal of poetry and poetical 
prose. In 1836 he went with his family to 
London, and became a student at King’s 
College, London, walking in and out from 
Chelsea. He worked hard, but found Lon- 
don life dismal, and was not a little bored 
by the parish work in which his father and 
mother were absorbed. He describes the 
distriet visitors as ugly and splay-footed 
beings, “three-fourths of whom can’t sing, 
and the other quarter sing miles out of tune, 
with voices like love-sick parrots.’ In Oc- 
tober 1838 he entered Macdalene College, 
Cambridge, and at the end of his first year 
gained ascholarship. In the following vaca- 
tion, while staying with his father in the 


_ country, he met, on 6 July 1839, his future 


wife, Fanny, daughter of Pascoe Grenfell. 
That, he said afterwards, was ‘my real wed- 
ding-day.’ They began an occasional corre- 
spondence, in which Kingsley confessed very 
fully to.the religious doubts by which he, like 
others, was tormented at the time of the 
Oxford movement. He was occasionally so 
much depressed by these thoughts, and by 
the uncertainty of any fulfilment of his 
hopes, that he sometimes thought of leaving 
Cambridge to‘ become a wild prairie hunter.’ 
His attachment to Miss Grenfell operated 
as an invaluable restraint. He read Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Maurice with great inte- 
rest. Meanwhile, though his studies seem 
to have been rather desultory, he was popular 
at college, and threw himself into every kind 
of sport to distract his mind. He rowed, 
though he did not attain to the first boat, 
but specially delighted in fishing expeditions 
into the fens and elsewhere, rode out to 
Sedgwick’s equestrian leetures on geology, 
and learnt boxing under a negro prize-fighter. 
He was a good pedestrian, and once walked 
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to London in a day. His distractions, in- 
tellectual, emotional, and athletie, made him 
regard the regular course of study as a pain- 
ful drudgery. He read classies with W. H. 
Bateson [q. v.], afterwards master of St. 
John’s, during his first and third years, but 
could not be induced to work hard till his 
last six months. 
succeeded in obtaining the last place in the 
first class of the classical tripos of 1842. He 
was a ‘senior optime’in the previous mathe- 
matical tripos. He had by this time decided 
to take orders, and in July 1842 was ordained 
by the Bishop of Winchester to the curacy of 
Eversley, Hampshire. Eversley is on the 
borders of Windsor Forest, a wild heather- 
covered country, with a then neglected popu- 
lation of ‘broom squires’ and deerstealers, 
and with a considerable infusion of gipsies. 
Kingsley disliked the Oxford school, which 
to him represented sacerdotalism, asceticism, 
and Manichxism, and was eagerly reading 
Maurice’s ‘Kingdom of Christ.” Carlyle and 
Arnold were also among his prophets. He 
soon becamepopular by hard work in hisparish 
and genuine sympathy with the poor, but 
lived.a secluded life, with littlesociety beyond 
that of a few friends in the Military College 
at Sandhurst. A year’s interruption in the 
correspondence with his future wife implies 
a cause for depression. In September 1843, 
however, he obtained through one of her re- 
lations, Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne, a 
promise of a living from Lord Portman, and 
wasadvised to apply in the meantime for the 
curacy of Pimperne, near Blandford. The 
curacy was promised, and the correspondence 
wasrenewed. Earlyin 1544 he married. The 
living of Eversley fell vacant at the time, and 
the parishioners were anxious that he should 
succeed to it. In May 1844 he was accord- 
ingly presented to it by Sir John Cope, the 
patron, and settled there as rector soon after- 
wards. 
Heavy dilapidations and arrears of poor- 
rate fell upon the new inceumbent; the house 
was unwholesome, and much drainage was 
required. The church was empty; no grown- 
up labourers in the parish could read or 
write, and everything was in a state of ne- 
glect. Kingsley set to work vigorously, and 
in time successfully, to remedy this state of 
things. His only recreation was an occasional 
day’s fishing, and sometimes a day with the 
hounds on an old horse ‘ picked up cheap for 
parson’s work.’ In 1844 he made acquaint- 
ance with Maurice, to whom he had written 
for advice upon some of his diffieulties. 
Maurice soon became a revered friend, whom 
he delighted to call his “master.” In 1845 
he was appointed a canon of Middleham by 


He then by great effort 





Dean Wood, father of an old college friend, 
a post which was merely honorary, though 
historically interesting. 

In 1842, just after taking his degree, he 
had begun to write the life of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. He finally changed his original 
prose into a drama, which was accepted, after 
some refusals from publishers, by Messrs. 
Parker, and appeared at the beginning of 
1848 with a preface by Maurice. The book 
excited interest both in Oxford and in Ger- 
many. It was much admired by Bunsen, and 
a review by Conington, though not very fa- 
vourable, led to a friendship with the critie. 
While showing high poetical promise, and 
indeed containing some of his best work, it 
is also an exposition of his sentiments upon 
the social and religious movements of the 
day. Though expressing sympathy with 
mediseval life, it is a characteristie protest 
against the ascetic theories which, as he 
thought, tended to degrade the doctrine of 
the marriage bond. The events of 1848 led 
to a more direct utterance. His admiration 
for Maurice brought about a close association 
with the group who, with Maurice for leader, 
were attempting to give a Christian direction 
to the socialist movement then becoming 
conspicuous. Among others he came to 
know A. P. Stanley, Mr. Froude, Mr. Lud- 
low, and especially Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
afterwards his most intimate friend. He was 
appointed professor of English literature in 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, just founded, 
with Maurice as president, and gave a course 
of weekly lectures, though ill-health forced 
him to give up the post a year later. His 
work at Eversley prevented him from taking 
so active a part as some of his friends, but 
he heartily sympathised with their aims, and 
was a trusted adviser in their schemes for 
promoting co-operation and ‘Christian so- 
cialism.’ His literary gifts were especially 
valuable, and his writings were marked by a 
fervid and genuine enthusiasm on behalf of 
the poor. He contributed papers to the 
‘ Polities for the People,’ of which the first 
number (of seventeen published) appeared on 
6May1848. Hetook the signature ‘ Parson 
Lot, on account of a discussion with his 
friends, in which, being in a minority of one, 
he had said that he felt like Lot, “when he 
seemed as one that mocked to his sons-in- 
law.’ Under the same name he published a 
pamphlet called ‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty ’ 
in 1850, and a good many contributions to 
the “Christian Socialist: a Journal of Asso- 
ciation,’ which appeared from 2 Nov. 1850 to 
28 June 1851. The pamphlet was reprinted 
with “Alton Locke’and a preface by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes in 1881. He produced his 
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first two novels under the same influence, 
* Yeast’ was published in ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ 
inthe autumn of 1848. Hehad been greatly 
excited by the events of the previous months, 
and wrote it at night, after days spent in hard 
parish work. A complete breakdown ofhealth 
tollowed. He went for rest to Bournemouth 
in October, and after a second collapse spent 
the winter in North Devon. A further holi- 
day, also spent in Devonshire, became neces- 
sary in 1849. The expenses of sickness and 
the heavy rates at Eversley tried his finances. 
He resigned the oflice of clerk-in-orders at 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, which he had held since 
his marriage, but which he now felt to be a 
sinecure. Tomake up his income he resolved 
to take pupils, and by a great effort finished 
‘Alton Locke’ in the winter of 1849-50. 
Messrs. Parker declined it, thinking that they 
had suffered in reputation by the publica- 
tion of ‘ Yeast.’ It was, however, accepted 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall on the recom- 
mendation of Oarlyle, and appears to have 
brought the author 1507. (Kingsley, i. 277). 
It was published in August 1850, and was de- 
seribed by Carlyle as a ‘fervid creation still 
left half chaotie.’ 

Kingsley’s writings exposed him at this 
time to many and often grossly unfair attacks. 
In 1851 he preached a sermon in a London 
church which, with the full knowledge of 
the incumbent, was to give the views of the 
Christian socialists, and was called ‘The 
Message of the Church to the Labouring 
Man.’ At the end of the sermon, however, 
the ineumbent rose and protested against its 
teaching. The press took the matter up, and 
the Bishop of London (Blomfield) forbade 
Kingsley to preach in his diocese. A meet- 
ing of working-men was held on Kennington 
Common to support Kingsley. The sermon 
was printed, and the bishop, after seeing 
Kingsley, withdrew the prohibition. 

The fear of anything called socialism was 
natural at the time; but Kingsley never 
adopted the socialist creed in a sense which 
could now shock the most conservative. In 
politics he was in later life rather a tory 
than a radical. Hefervently believed in the 
House of Lords (see e.g. Kingsley, ii. 241-3), 
detested the Manchester school, and was 
opposed to most; of the radical platform. 
‘ Yeast’ and ‘ Alton Locke’ indeed show an 
even passionate sympathy for the sufferings 
of theagrieulturallabourer and ofthe London 
artisan. The ballad of the ‘poacher’s widow’ 
in ‘ Yeast’ is a denunciation of game-pre- 
servers vigorous enough to satisfy the most 
thoroughgoing chartist. But Kingsley’s sen- 
timent was thoroughly in harmony with the 
class of squires and country elergymen, who 
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required in his opinion to be roused to their 
duties, not deprived of their privileges. He 
therefore did not sympathise with the truly 
revolutionary movement, but looked for a 
remedy of admitted evils t6 the promotion of 
co-operation, and to sound sanitary legisla- 
tion (in which he was always strongly inte- 
rested). He strove above all to direct popu- 
lar aspirations by Christian princeiples, which 
alone, as he held, could produce true liberty 
and equality. Thus, when the passions roused 
in 1848 had cooled down, he ceased to be an 
active agitator, and became tolerably recon- 
ciled to the existing order. 

In 1851 he was attacked with gross un- 
fairness or stupidity for the supposed immo- 
rality of ‘ Yeast,’ and replied in a letter to 
the * Guardian’ by a mentiris impudentissime, 
which showed how deeply he had been stung. 


He sought relief from worry and work in 


the autumn of 1851 by his first tour abroad, 
bringing back from the Rhine impressions 
afterwards used in ‘Two Years Ago.’ One 
of his private pupils,Mr. John Martineau, has 
given a very vivid account of his home life at 
Eversley during this period (Kingsley, 1. 297- 
308). He had brought things into better 
order, and after his holiday in 1851 was able 
for some time to work without a curate. 
Not being. able to get another pupil, he 
was compelled to continue his work single- 
handed, and again became over-exhausted. 
His remarkable novel, ‘ Hypatia,’ certainly 
one of the most successful attempts in a very 
difhieult literary style, appeared in 1853, after 
passing through ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ It was 
well received in Germany as well as England, 
and highly praised by Bunsen (Memorrs, 11. 
309). Maurice took a part in eritieising it 
during its progress, and gave suggestions 
which Kingsley turned to account. Like his 
previous books, it is intended to convey a 
lesson for the day, dealing with an analogous 
period of intellectual fermentation. It shows 
his brilliant power of constructing a vivid, if 
not too accurate, picture of a past social state. 
The winter of 1853-4 was passed at Torquay 
for the sake of his wife, whose health had suf- 
fered from the damp of Eversley. Here his 
strong love of natural history led him to a 
study of seashore objeets and to an article 
on the “ Wonders ofthe Shore’ in the ‘ North 
British Review,’ afterwards developed into 
‘Glaucus.’ In February he gave some lec- 
tures at Edinburgh on the ‘Schools of Alex- 
andria,’ and in the. spring settled with his 
family at Bideford, his wife being still un- 
able to return to Eversley. Here he wrote 
“Westward Ho!’ It was dedicated to Bishop 
Seiwyn and Rajah Brooke. Brooke was a 
hero after his own heart, whom he knew. per- 
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sonally and had heartily endeavoured to sup- 
port (Kingsley, i. 222, 369-70, 444-5). It is 
in some ways his most characteristie book, 
and the deseriptions of Devonshire scenery, 
his hearty sympathy with the Elizabethan 
heroes, and the unflagging spirit of the story, 
make the reader indifferent to its obviously 
one-sided view of history. 

While staying at Bideford Kingsley dis- 
played one of his many gifts by getting up 
and teaching a drawing class for young men. 
In the course of 1855 he again settled at 
Eversley, spending the winter at a house 
on Farley Hill, for the benefit of his wife’s 
health. Besides frequent lectures, sermons, 
and articles, he wasnow writing ‘Two Years 
Ago,’ which appeared in 1857. Kingsley 
had been deeply interested in the Orimean 
war. Some thousands of copies of a tract 
by him, called “Brave Words to Brave Sol- 
diers” had been distributed to the army. 
He always had keen military tastes; he 
studied military history with especial inte- 
rest , many of the oflicersfrom Sandhurst and 
Aldershot became his warm friends; and he 
delighted in lecturing, preaching, or bless- 
ing new colours for the regiments in camp. 
Such tastes help to explain the view ex- 
pressed in ‘Two Years Ago,' which was then 
less startling than may now seem possible, 
that the war was to exercise a great regene- 
ratinginfluence. The novel is much weaker 
than its predecessors, and shows clearly 
that if his desire for social reform was not 
lessened, he had no longer so strong & 
sense that the times were out ofjoint. His 
health and prospects had improved, a result 
which he naturally attributed to a general 
improvement of the world. 

The Crimean pamphlet had been published 
anonymously, on account of the prejudices 
against him in the religious world. The 
prejudices rapidly diminished from this time. 
In 1859 he became one of the queen’s chap- 
lains in ordinary. He was presented to the 
queen and to the prince consort, for whom 
he entertained a specially warm admiration. 
He still felt the strain of overwork, having 
no curate, and shrank from London bustle, 
confining himself chiefly to Eversley. In 
May 1860 he was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of modern history at Cambridge, 
vacant by the death in the previous autumn 
of Sir James Stephen. He took a house at 
Cambridge, but after three years found that 
the of a double establishment was 
beyond his means, and from 1863 resided at 
Eversley, only going to Cambridge twice a 
year to deliver his leetures. During the first 
period his duties at Eversley were under- 
taken by the Rev. Septimus Hansard, The 








salary of the professorship was 3712., and 
the preparation of lectures interfered with 
other literary work. During the residence 
of the Prince of Wales at Cambridge a special 
class under Kingsley was formed for his 
benefit, and the prince won the affectionate 
regard of his teacher. The prince recom- 
mended him for an honorary degree at Ox- 
ford on ihe commemoration of 1863, but 
the threatened opposition of the high church 
party under Pusey induced Kingsleytoretire, 
with the advice of his friends. Kingsley’s . 
tenure of the professorship can hardly be 
described as successful. The diffieulties were 
great. The attempt to restore the profes- 
sorial system had at that time only succeeded 
in filling the elass-rooms with candidates for 
the ordinary degree. History formed no part 
of the course of serious students, and the 
lectures werein the main merely ornamental. 
Kingsley’s geniality, however, won many 
friends both among the authorities and the 
undergraduates. Some young men expressed 
sincere gratitude for the intelleetual and 
moral impulse which they received from him. 
Professor Max Müller says ( Kingsley, ii. 266) 
“history was but his text,’ and his lectures 
gave the thoughts of ‘a poet and a moralist, 
a politician and a theologian, and, above all, 
afriendand counsellor of youngmen. They 
roused interest, but they did not lead to a 
serious study of history or an elevation of 
the position held by the study at the uni- 
versity. Kingsley’sversatilemind, distraeted 
by a great variety of interests, had caught 
brilliant glimpses, but had not been practised 
in systematie study. His leetures, when pub- 
lished, were severely eriticised by writers of 
authority as savouring more of the historical 
novelist than ofthe trained inquirer. He was 
sensible of this weakness, and towards the 
end of his tenure of oflice became anxious to 
resign. His inability to reside prevented him 
from keeping up the intimacies with young 
men which, at the beginning of his course, 
he had rightly regarded as of great value. : 
In the beginning of 1864 Kingsley had an 
unfortunate controversy with John Henry 
Newman [g.v.] He had asserted in a review 
of Mr. Froude’s ‘History’ in ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for January 1860 that ‘Truth, 
for its own sake, had never been a virtue 
with the Roman catholic clergy,’ and attri- 
buted this opinion to Newman in particular. 
Upon Newman’s protest, a correspondence 
followed, which was published by Newman 
(dated 31 Jan. 1864), with a brief, but 
cutting, comment. Kingsley replied in a 
pamphlet called ‘ What, then, does Dr. New- 
man mean?’ which produced Newman’s 
famous ‘Apologia.’ Kingsley was clearly 
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both rash in his first statement and un- 
satisfactory in the apology which he pub- 
lished in “Macmillan’s Magazine’ (this is 
given in the .correspondence). That New- 
man triumphantly vindicated his personal 
character is also beyond doubt. The best 
that can be said for Kingsley is that he was 
aiming at a real-blot on the philosophical 
system of his opponent; but, if so, it must 
be also allowed that he contrived to confuse 
the issue, and by obvious misunderstandings 
to give a complete victory to a powerful 
antagonist. Withall his merits as an imagi- 
native writer, Kingsley never showed any 
genuine dialectical ability. 

Kingsley’s health was now showing symp- 
toms of decline. The “Water Babies,’ pub- 
lished in 1863, was, says Mrs. Kingsley, 
‘perhaps the last book, except his West 
Indian one, that he wrote with any real 
ease.” Rest and change of air had been 
strongly advised, and in the spring of 1864 
he made a short tour in France with Mr. 
Froude. In 1865 he was forced by further 
illness to retire forthree months to the coast 
of Norfolk. From 1868 the Rev. William 
Harrison was his curate, and lightened his 
work at Eversley. Mr. Harrison contributed 
some interesting reminiscences to the memoir 
“ (Kingsley, ii. 281-8). In 1869 Kingsley re- 
signed hisprofessorship at Cambridge, stating 
that his brains as well as his purse rendered 
the step necessary (id. ii. 293). Relieved from 
the strain, he gave many lectures and ad- 
dresses; he was president of the education 
section at the Social Science Congress held 
in October 1869 at Bristol, and delivered an 
inaugural address, which was printed by the 
Education League; about 100,000 copies 
were distributed. He had joined the league, 
which was generally opposed by the clergy, 
in despair of otherwise obtaining a national 
system of education, but withdrew to become 
asupporter of W.E. Forster’s Education Bill. 
Attheend ofthe year he sailed to the West 
Indies on the invitation of his friend Sir 
Arthur Gordon, then governor of Trinidad. 
His “At Last,’ a graphie description of his 
travels, appeared in 1870. In August 1869 
Kingsley was appointed canon of Chester, and 
was installed in November. Next year he 
began his residence on 1 May, and found 
congenial society among the cathedral clergy. 
He started a botany elass, which developed 
into the Chester Natural History Society. He 
gave some excellent lectures, published in 
1872 as‘ Town Geology,’ and acted as guide 
to exeursions into the country for botanical 
and geological purposes. A lecture delivered 
at Sion College upon the ‘ Theology of the 
Future’ (published in * Macmillan’s Maga- 





zine’) stated his views of the relations 
between scientific theories and theological 
doctrine, and for the later part of his life 
his interest in natural history determined a 
large part of hisenergy. He came to believe 
in Darwinism, holding that it was in full 
accordance with theology. Sanitary science 
also occupied much of his attention, and an 
address delivered by him in Birmingham in 
1872, as president of the Midland Institute, 
led to the foundation of classes at the insti- 
tute and at Saltley College (a place of train- 
ing for schoolmasters) for the study of the 
laws of health. 

In 1873 he was appointed canon of West- 
minster, and left Chester, to the general 
regret of hiscolleaguesand thepeople. His 
son, Maurice, had gone to America in 1870, 
and was there employed as a railway en- 
gineer. Returning in 1873, he found his 
father much changed, and urged a sea-voyage 
and rest, At the beginning of 1874 Kings- 
ley sailed for America, was received with 
the usual American hospitality in the chief 
eities, and gavesome lectures. After a visit 
to Canada, he wentto the west, saw Salt Lake 
eity, San Franeisco,the Yosemite valley, and 
had a severe attack of pleurisy, during which 
he stayed at Colorado Springs. It’weakened 
him seriously, and after his return in August 
1874 he had an attack at Westminster, by 
which he was further shaken. His wife had 
a dangerous illness soon afterwards.. He 
wasable topreach at Westminster in Novem- 
ber, but was painfully changed in appearance. 
On 3 Dee. he went with his wife to Eversley, 
catching fresh cold just before. At Evers- 
ley he soon became dangerously ıll. His 
wife was at the same time confined to her 
room with an illness supposed to be mortal, 
and he could only send messages for a time. 
He died peacefully on 23 Jan. 1875. He was 
buried at Eversley on 28 Jan., amid a great 
concourse of friends, including men of poli- 
tical and military distinction, villagers, and 
the huntsmen of the pack, with the horses 
and hounds outside the churchyard. Dean 
Stanley took part in the service, and preached 
a funeral sermon in Westminster Abbey 
(published) on 31 Jan. A cross was erected 
by his wife in Eversley churchyard. A 
Kingsley Memorial Fund provided a restora- 
tion of the church and a bust (by Mr. Wool- 
ner) in Westminster Abbey. A portrait is 
prefixed to the first volume of the ‘Memoirs, 
and an engraving from Mr. Woolner’s bust 
to the second. 

A eivil list pension was granted to Mrs. 
Kingsley upon her husband’s death, but she 
deelined the queen’s offer of rooms in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. She died at her are) 
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at Bishop’s Tachbrook, near Leamington, on 
Saturday, 12 Dee. 1891, aged 77. Kingsley’s 
four children, all born at Eversley, were: 
1. Rose Georgina (b. 1845); 2. Maurice (b. 
1847), now of New Rochelle in the state of 
New York; 3. Mary St. Leger (b. 1852), 
now wife of the Rev. W. Harrison, rector of 
Clovelly ; and 4, Grenville Arthur (2. 1857), 
now resident in Queensland. Mrs. Harrison 
has written some well-known novels under 
the pseudonym ‘ Lucas Malet’ 

Kingsley was above middle height, of spare 
but muscular and vigorous frame, with a 
strongly marked face, to which the deep lines 
between the brows gave an expression of 
sternness. He was troubled by a stammer. 
He prescribed and practised rules for its eure, 
but never overcame it in conversation, al- 
though in public speaking he could avoid it. 
The name of “muscular Christianity, first 
given in the ‘Saturday Review,’ and some 
of his verses suggested the tough athlete; 
but he had a highly nervous temperament, 
and his characteristie restlessness made it 
diffieult for him to sit still through a meal 
(Martineau in Kingsley, i. 300). He had 
taken to smoking at college to soothe his 
nerves, and, finding the practice beneficial, 
acquired the love of tobacco which he ex- 
presses in ‘ Westward Ho!’ His impetuous 
and excitable temper led him to overwork 
himself from the first, and his early writings 
gave promise of still higher achievements 
than he ever produced. The excessive fer- 
your of his emotions caused early exhaustion, 
and was connected with his obvious weak- 
nesses. He neither thought nor studied 
systematically, and his beliefs were more 
matters of instinet than of reason. He was 
distracted by the wide range and quickness 
of his sympathy. He had great powers of 
enjoyment. He had a passion for the beau- 
tiful in art and nature. No one surpassed 
him in first-hand descriptions of the scenery 
that he loved. He was enthusiastic in 
natural history, recognised every country 
sight and sound, and studied birds, beasts, 
fishes, and geology with the keenest interest. 
In theology he was a disciple of Maurice, 
attracted by the generous feeling and catholic 
spirit of his master. He called himself a 
“Platonist” in philosophy, and had a taste 
for the mysties, liking to recognise a divine 
symbolism in nature. At the same time his 
scientific enthusiasm led him to admire Dar- 
win, Professor Huxley, and Lyell without 
reserve, He corresponded with J. S. Mill, 
expressed the strongest admiration of his 
books, and shared in his desire for the emanei- 
pationofwomen. Certaintendenciesof thead- 
vocates of women’s rights caused him to draw 
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back; buthewasalwaysanxious tosee women 
admitted to medical studies. His domestic 
character was admirable, and he was a most 
energetic country pärson. He loved and 
respeeted the poor, and did his utmost to 
raise their standard of life. ‘He was,’ said 
Matthew Arnold in a letter of condolence to 
his family, ‘the most generous man I have 
ever known ; the most forward to praise what 
he thought good, the most willing to admire, 
the most free from all thought of himself, in 
praising and in admiring, and the most in- 
capable of being made ill-natured or even in- 
different by having to support ill-natured 
attacks himself.’ This quality made him at- 
tractive to all who met him personally, how- 
ever averse to some of his views. It went‘ 
along with a distaste for cereeds embodying: 
a narrow and distorted ideal of life—a dis- 
taste which biassed his judgment of ecelesias- 
tical matters, and gives the impression that 
the ancient Greeks or Teutons had more of 
his real sympathies than the early Christians. 
He was a genuine poet, if not of the very 
highest kind. Some of his stirring lyries are 
likely to last long, and his beautiful poem, 
‘ Andromeda,’ is perhaps the best example of 
the English hexameter. 

Kingsley’s works are: 1. ‘The Saint’s 
Tragedy,’ "1848. 2. ‘Twenty-five Village 
Sermons,’ 1849. 3. ‘Alton Locke, 1850. 
4. ‘Yeast, a Problem,’ 1851 (published in 
‘Fraser’s Magazine’ in 1848, and eut short 
to please the proprietors ; for intended con- 
clusion see Kingsley, i. 219). 5. ‘ Phaethon, 
or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, 1852. 
6. ‘Sermons on National Subjects,’ 1st ser. 
1852, 2nd ser. 1854. 7. “Hypatia, 1853 
(from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’). 8. ‘ Alexandria 
and her Schools’ (leetures at Edinburgh), 
1854. 9. “ Who causes Pestilence?’ (four ser- 
mons), 1854. 10. ‘Sermons for the Times, 
1855. 11. “Westward Ho!’1855. 12. ‘Glau- 
cus, or the Wonders of the Shore,’ 1855. 
13. ‘The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales,’ 1856. 
14. ‘Two Years Ago, 1857. 15. ‘ Andro- 
meda, and other Poems,’ 1858; ‘Poems’ 
(1875) includes these and ‘ The Saint’s Tra- 
gedy.’ 16. “The Good News of God, a volume 
of sermons, 1859. 17. “ Miscellanies, 1859. 
18. ‘ Limits of Exact Science, as applied to 
History ’ (inaugural lecture at Cambridge), 


1860. "19. ‘Town and Country Sermons, 
1861. 20. ‘“Sermons on the Pentateuch,’ 
1863. 21. ‘The Water Babies,’ 1863. 


22. *David’ (four sermons before the uni- 
versity), 1865. 23. ‘Hereward the Wake,’ 
1866. 24. “The Ancien Rögime’ (three 
lectures at the Royal Institution), 1867. 
25. ‘The Water of Life, and other Sermons,’ 
1867. 26. ‘The Hermits’ (Sunday Library, 
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vol. ii.), 1868. 27. ‘Discipline, and other 
Sermons,’1868. 28. ‘ Madam How and Lady 
Why’ (from ‘Good Words for Children’), 
1869. 29. “At Last: a Christmas in the 
‘West Indies, 1871. 30. ‘Town Geology’ 
.(leetures at Chester), 1872. 31. ‘Prose 
Idylis’ 1873. 32. ‘Plays and Puritans,’ 
1873. 33. “Health and Education,’ 1874. 
34. * Westminster Sermons,’ 1874. 35. ‘ Lec- 
tures delivered in America,’ 1875. 36. ‘All 
Saints’ Day, and other Sermons’ (edited by 
'W. Harrison), 1878. 

Kingsley also published some single ser- 
mons and pamphlets besides those mentioned 
in the text. Various selections have also 
been published. He wrote prefaces to Miss 
Wordsworth’s translation of ‘“Tauler’ and 
the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ and to Brooke’s 
“ Fool of Quality.’ . 

[Charles Kingsley: his Letters and Memories 
of his Life, by his Wife, 2 vols. 8vo, 1877; see 
also A. P. Stanley’s Funeral Sermon ; T. Hughes’s 
Memoir prefixed to Alton Locke, 1881; Dr. 
Rigg’s Memoir in Modern Anglican Theology, 
3rd edit.; Life of F. D. Maurice, by his Son.] 

L.s. 


KINGSLEY, GEORGE HENRY (1827- 
1892), traveller and author, son of the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley of Battramsley House in 
the New Forest, was born at Barnack, North- 
amptonshire, 14 Feb. 1827. Charles Kings- 
ley[q.v.]and Henry Kingsley [q.v.]were his 
brothers. He was educated at King’s College 
School, London, at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.D. in 1846, and at 
Paris, where he was slightly wounded during 
the barricades of 1848. Later in 1848 his 
activity in combating the outbreak of cholera 
in England was commemorated by hisbrother 
Charles in the portrait of Tom Thurnall in 
‘Two Years Ago.’ Hecompleted his medical 
education at Heidelberg, and returning to 
England about 1850, devoted himself from the 
commencement of his career to a special line 
of practice, the charge of individual patients, 
He adopted foreign travel as his method of 
treatment, and either in the capacity of medi- 
cal adviser, or merely as travelling compa- 
nion, he explored most of the countries of the 
world. Travelling in Polynesia between 1867 
and 1870 with the young Earl of Pembroke, 
he recorded his experiences in the volume by 
which he is chiefly remembered, ‘ South Sea 
Bubbles by the Earlandthe Doctor,’ London, 
1872, 8vo. Frank and unconventional in 
style, graphic and humorous in its descrip- 
tions, this book of travel and adventure won 
great and instant success, reaching a fifth 
edition by 1873. | 

Travelling subsequently with Lord Dun- 
ravenand other noblemen, Kingsleydidmuch 





work as a field naturalist, and made nume- 
rous communications to the ‘Field’ under 
the signature of “The Doctor’ A large 
amount of his manuscript on subjects con- 
nected with folklore and ethnology is now 
in the possession of his son. While acting 
as medical adviser to the Earl of Ellesmere’s 
family, he had the partial care of the library 
at Bridgewater House, and in 1865 he edited, 
from a manuscript preserved there, Francis 
Thynne’s ‘ Animadversions uppon the Anno- 
tacions and ÜCorrections of some Imperfec- 
tions of Impressiones of Chaucer’'s Workes 
. .. reprinted in 1598,’ which was re-edited, 
with additions by Dr. Furnivall, for the 
Chaucer Society, in 1876. 

Kingsley’s genial manners, versatility, and 
store of picturesqueinformation rendered him 
extremelypopular in society. He wasakeen 
and experienced sportsman, an excellent lin- 
guist,and a brillianttalker. DyingonFriday, 
5 Feb. 1892, at his house, 7 Mortimer Road, 
Cambridge, he was buried on 15 Feb. in High- 
gate cemetery. He married in 1860 Mary 
Bailey, who died in April 1892, leaving a 
son, Oharles, and a daughter. 

Besides the works mentioned above Kings- 
ley published : 1. “Four Phases of Love. 
Translated from the German of Heyse,’ 1857, 
8vo: 2. “A Gossip on a Sutherland Hill- 
side,’ 1861, 8vo: a descriptive sketch of a 
stalking expedition in Sutherland, included 
by Francis Galton in his ‘ Vacation Tourists 
and Notes of Travel.’ 

[Athensum, 13 Feb. 1892; Cambridge Chron. 
12 and 19 Feb.; Manchester Guardian, 8 Feb, ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] T. S. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY (1830-1876), 
novelist, third son of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, and younger brother of Charles 
Kingsley [q. v.] and George Henry Kings- 
ley [g. v.|, was born at Barnack, Northamp- 
tonshire, on 2 Jan. 1830. He was educated 
at King’s College, London, and at, Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
6 March 1850. He left college in 1853 to 
go to the Australian goldfields with some 
fellow-students. After five years’ desul- 
tory and unremunerative employment he 
returned to England, and soon afterwards 
made himself known by the spirited and suc- 
cessful novel, ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn,’in which 
his Australian experience was turned to ac- 
count. It was followed in 1861 by ‘ Ravens- 
hoe,’ which also made its mark, and after- 
wards by many others. In 1864 he married 
his second cousin, Sarah Maria Kingsley, and 
settled at Wargrave, near Henley-on-Thames. 
He was afterwards for eighteen months 
editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Daily Review,’ an 
organ of the freechurch, During his editor- 
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ship the Franco-German war broke out, and 
Kingsley went out as correspondent for his 
paper. He was present at the battle of Sedan 
(1 Sept. 1870), and was the first Englishman 
to enter the town afterwards. After giving 
up the paper he settled fora time in London, 
and renewed his work asa novelist. Hesub- 
sequently retired to the Attrees, Cuckfield, 
Sussex, where he died of a cancer in the 
tongue after some mionths’illness on 24 May 
1876. 

Kingsley’s works are: 1. “The Recollec- 
tions of Geoffrey Hamlyn,’ 3 vols. 1859. 
9, “Ravenshoe,’ 3 vols. 1862. 3. ‘ Austin 
Elliott,’ 2 vols. 1863 (French translation by 
Daurand Forgues, 1866). 4. ‘The Hillyars 
and Burtons: a Story of two Families, 
3 vols. 1865. 5. “Leighton Court: a Country 
House Story,’ 2 vols. 1866. 6. ‘Silcote of 
Sileotes, 3 vols. 1867. 7. “ Mademoiselle 
Mathilde,’ 3 vols. 1868. 8. ‘Stretton,’ 3 vols. 
1869. 9. “Old Margaret, 2 vols. 1871. 
10. “The Lost Child’ (illustrated by L. Frö- 
lich), 1871. 11. ‘The Boy in Grey,’ 1871. 
12. ‘Hetty, and other Stories,’1871. 13. “The 
Harveys,’ 2 vols. 1872. 14. ‘Hornby Mills, 
and other Stories,” 1872. 15. ‘Valentin: 
a French Boy’s Story of Sedan, 1872. 
16. “Reginald Hetherege” 3 vols. 1874. 
17. “Number Seventeen,’” 2 vols. 1875. 
18. ‘The Grange Garden :a Romance,’ 3 vols. 
1876. 19. ‘ Fireside Studies,’ 2 vols. 1876. 

He also edited the Globe edition of‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ in 1868, with a biographical in- 
troducetion, and published in 1869 ‘ Tales of 
Old Travels re-narrated.’ 


[Information from Mrs. Henry Kingsley. ] 
IS. 


KINGSLEY, WILLIAM (1698 ?-1769), 
lieutenant-general, son of William Kingsley 
and his wife Alice, daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam Randolph of Maidstone, Kent, was born 
about 1698. He was a direct descendant from 
William Kingsley,archdeacon of Canterbury 
(d.1647), from whom Charles Kingsley [q. v.] 
the novelist also traced his descent. The 
Kingsleys are stated to have been of Lanca- 
shire origin (BERRY),anda ‘ William Kings- 
ley, gentleman, of Öanterbury,' appears in a 
roll of Roman catholic estate-holders in York- 
shire (North Riding‘) during the period 1717— 
1780 (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. 1.346 a). 

Kingsley seems to have become cornet in 
Honywood’s dragoons (now 11th hussars) in 
May 1721. He was lieutenant and captain in 
the 3rd foot-guards (now Scots guards) in the 
company commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
‘Wolfe, father of General James Wolfe. His 
commission bore date 29 June 1721 (Home 
Of. Mü. Entry Book, vol. xü. f. 238). He 
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was promoted captain-lieutenant in the same 
regiment in 1743; captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1745 ; brevet-colonel in 1750; and 
regimental major, with the rank of colonel of 
foot, on 29 Jan. 1751 (ib. vol. xxüi.£.173). He 
was aide-de-camp to his colonel, Lord Dun- 


_ more, at Dettingen, and was present with the 


1lst battalion of his regiment at the battle of 
Fontenoy, where a cannon-ball passed be- 
tween his legs and killed four men behind 
him, on 11 May 1745. When the colleeted 
grenadier companies of the several regiments 
of guards marched from London for the north 
in the following December (the ‘march to 
Finchley’”), he was one of the oflicers sent 
ahead into Northamptonshire by the Duke 
of Cumberland to obtain information of the 
enemy’s movements (HAMILTON, ii. 135). On 
22 May 1756 Kingsley was made colonel ofthe 
20th foot (now Lancashire fusiliers). James 
Wolfe, then lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment at Devizes, wrote of him: “Our new 
colonel is a sensible man, and very sociable 
and polite’ (WRIGHT, p. 345). Kingsley was 
with his regiment in the Rochefort expedition 
of 1757, and afterwards went to Germany as 
major-general. Hegreatlydistinguished him- 
self at the battleof Minden on 1 Aug. 1759, at 
the head of a brigade composed of the 20th 
(Kingsley’s), 25th (Home’s), and 5lst (Bru- 
denell’s) foot, which was very prominently 
engaged. ‘ Kingsley’s grenadiers,' as the 20th 
was popularly called, is said to have fought 
among some rose-gardens or hedges, a cir- 
cumstance still commemorated by the regi- 
mental custom of wearing ‘ Minden roses’ in 
the caps on each anniversary oftheday. The 
regimenthad sixoflicersand eishty men killed 
and eleven ofücers and 224 men wounded, 
and was excused from all further duty on 
account of its losses. A general order of 
three days’later date announced that ‘Kings- 
ley’sregiment of the British line will resume 
its share of the duty at its own request.’ 
Kingsley was afterwards engaged at Ziezen- 
berg and elsewhere. He became a lieutenant- 
general in December 1760, and was appointed 
to the command of a secret expedition, with 
William Draper [q. v.]as his quartermaster- 
general. The force was at first destined for 
eastward of the Cape, but was afterwards 
ordered to rendezvous at Quiberon for an at- 
tempt on Belle Isle on the coast of Brittany. 
The death of George II and other circum- 
stances delayed the expedition, which was 
eventually countermanded (BEATSoN, ii. 420, 
iii. 167 n.) Kingsley was not actively em- 
ployed again. He was an outspoken, inde- 
pendent Englishman, extremely popular witk 
his soldiers, and an active freemason. He 
was over seventy yrars of age and unmarried 
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at the time of his death at Kingsley House, 
Stone Street, Maidstone, on 9Oct. 1769 (Seots 
Mag. 1769). He was buried in the family 
vault at Kennington Ashford, Kent (see 
RusseLı, ist. of Maidstone, p. 340). 
Kingsley’s portrait was painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in March 1760, and two 
engraved portraits are catalogued by Evans 
(Cat. Engraved Portraits, vol.ii.) Marginal 
notes by him appear in a history of theseven 
years’ war in possession of the Hon. Mrs. 
Stopford Sackville (Zist. MS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. iii. 81 a), and some of his letters are in 
En Museum Addit. MSS. 32732, 32896, 
2918. 


[Berry’s Genealogies (Kent), p. 306; cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. i. 346@; also Hasted’s 
Kent, fol. ed. iii. 268». Home Office Military 
Entry Booksin Public Rec. Office, London, vols, 
süxxii., various; Georgian Era, vol. ii.; “The 
Guards at Fontenoy,’ in Colburn’s United Service 
Mag. February 1868 ; Hamilton’s Gren. Guards 
(London, 1872), vol. ii.; Wright’s Life of Wolfe 
(London, 1864) ; Beatson’s Nayv.and Mil. Memoirs 


pp: 385 et seq., 1760 pp. 44, 155, 485, 541; 
Cannon’s Hist. Rec. 20th (East Devon) Regt.; 
Memoirs of Sir James Campbell (Callendar) 
(Edinburgh, 1832), vol. i.; Smith's Story ofthe 
20th Regiment, 1688-1888 (London, 1888) ; Scots 
Mag. 1769, also afford ineidental notices.] 
HSMC. 


KINGSMILL, ANDREW (1538-1569), 
puritan divine, son of John Kingsmill of Sid- 
monton in Hampshire, was probably born at 
Sidmonton in 1538. He matriculated on 
23 Aug. 1553 at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1558 was elected fellow of All 
Souls’ College. He was admitted B.C.L. in 
the beginning of 1563,and acquired a high re- 
putation as a student of civil law, but gradu- 
allyturned towards divinity. He soon knew 
by heart considerable portions of the Old and 
New Testaments in Greek, and was a keen 
student of Hebrew. ‘A young bachelor of 
AIl Souls’ who frequently supplied the ser- 
mon at St. Mary’s at the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reign is identified as Kingsmill by 
Wood. Inordertoqualify himselfthoroughly 
for the ministry Kingsmill spentthree years 
at Geneva,and removing thence to Lausanne, 
died there in September 1569. His papers 
came into the hands of his friend Francis 
Mills, sub-warden of All Souls, who describes 
him, in a short sketch of his life, as “a phoenix 
among lawyers, and a rare example of god- 
liness among gentlemen’ (View of Man’s 
Estate, Pref. 

Mills edited the following works by Kings- 
mill: 1.‘A Viewe of Mans Estate, wherein 
the greate Mercie of God in Mans free Justifi- 








cation by Christ is verie comfortably declared. 
By Andrewe Kyngesmill. Divided into Cha- 
piters in such sorte as maie beste serve for 
the commoditie of the Reader, Whereunto 
is annexed a Godlie Advise given by the 
Author touchyng Mariage.... . London, by 
H. Bynneman,’ 1574, 1576, 1580, 8vo. The 
‘ Advise’ is addressed to the author’s sister, 
who had lost her first husband. 2. “A most 
excellent and comfortable Treatise for all 
such as are any maner of way either troubled 
in Mynde or afflicted in Bodie. Made by 
Andrew Kingesmyl, Gentleman, sometime 
fellow of Alsoule Colledge in Oxford. Im- 
printed at London by Christopher Barkar,’ 
1577,1578, 1585,8vo. This also was written 
by Kingsmill for his sister. Printed along 
with this tract are two treatises usually 
ascribed to Kingsmill, but Mills, in his pre- 
fatory note, declares himself unable to con- 
Jeeture the author of the second treatise, and 
says nothing about the third. They are en- 
titled: “A verie and learned Exhortation to 
suffer patientlyall Afflietions for the Gospel 
of Christ Jesus,’ ‘A Conference conteyning 
a Conflict had with Satan,’&e. Woodascribes 
to Kingsmill “ A Sermon on St. John iii. 16° 
(perhaps the “View’); ‘ Resolutions concern- 
ing the Sacraments;’ ‘Resolutions of some 
Questions relating to Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons,’ and papers on “other matters re- 
lating to the Reformation.’ Strype mentions 
a long letter written by Kingsmill to Arch- 
bishop Parker ‘against urging the habits.’ 
[Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, i. 373; Fasti, 
i. 162; Boase’s Reg. of Univ. of Oxford, i. 238, 
250, 11.11.10; Strype’s Parker (Clar. Press, 1821), 
i. 313; Catalogues of Brit. Mus. and Bodleian 
Libraries ; Lowndes’s Bibliog. Manual.] R. B. 


KINGSMILL, Sır ROBERT BRICE 
(1730--1805), admiral, son of Charles Brice, 
a captain in the army, was made a lieutenant 
on 29 April 1756, was appointed commander 
of the Swallow sloop in February 1761, and 
was confirmed in the rank on 3 July, conse- 
quent on his capture of a 10-gun privateer 
on the coast of France. In 1762 he com- 
manded the Basilisk bomb at the reduction 
of Martinique and St. Lucia by Sir George 
Rodney, and on 26 May was posted to the 
Crescent. He returned to England in 1764. 
He had already married Elizabeth, only 
daughterof Hugh Corry of Newton, co. Down, 
and of his wife, Frances, only daughter of Sir 
William Kingsmill (d. 1698), knight, of Sid- 
monton, Hampshire. On the death of her last 
survivingmaternal unele, William Kingsmill, 
a bachelor, in 1766, Brice’s wife succeeded to 
her grandfather’s estates; on which Brice 
assumed by act of parliament the surname of 
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Kingsmill by royal lieense. He commanded 
theVigilant of 64 gunsin the action off Ushant 
on 27 July 1778 [see KEppEL, Aucustus, VIS- 
COUNT], but after the courts-martial quitted 
the ship in disgust at the action of the admi- 
ralty. On the change of ministry in 1782 he 
was appointed to the Elizabeth, which after 
the peace was employed as a guardship. He 
was elected M.P. for Tregony, Cornwall, on 
5 April 1784. In the Spanish armament of 
1790 he commanded the Duke of 90 guns. 
On 1 Feb. 1793 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral,and wasshortlyafterwardsappointed 
commander-in-chief on the coast of Ireland, 
an arduous, though not brilliant post, which 
he held eontinuously till 1800, being ad- 
vanced meanwhile to the rank of vice-ad- 
miral on 4 July 1794, and of admiral on 
14 Feb. 1799. He was created a baronet on 
24 Nov. 1800, and died without issue at Sid- 
mouth on 23 Nov. 1805. 

His brother Edward, principal surveyor 
of revenue at Belfast, also assumed the sur- 
name of Kingsmill in December 1787, and 
his son Robert succeeded his uncle as second 
baronet. On the second baronet’s death in 
1823 the title became extinct. 


[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. vi. 485; Ralfe’s Nav. 
Biog. i. 354; Burke’s Dormant and Extinet Ba- 
roneteies. ] Re 


KINGSMILL, THOMAS (A. 1605), 
regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, was 
seventh son of Sir John Kingsmill of Fri- 
bock, Hampshire. Entering Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a demy, he graduated B.A. 
in 1559, M.A. in 1564, and supplicated for 
the B.D. degree in 1572 (Oxf. Univ. Reg., 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol.i.) He was probationer 
fellow from 1559 to 1568, natural philosophy 
leeturer in 1563, Hebrew lecturer in 1565, 
and junior dean of arts in 1567. On 15 Dec. 
1565 he was appointed public orator, and on 
2 Nov. 1570 regius professor of Hebrew. 
He became mad for a time, and was obliged 
to resign his professorship in 1591. 

He wrote: 1. “A Complaint against Se- 
euritie in these perilous Times,’8vo, London, 
1602, 2. “Olassicum Poenitentiale (Tracta- 
tus de Scandalo, &e.),' 2 pts. 4to, Oxford, 
1605. 3. “The Drunkards Warning: a Ser- 
mon,’ 8vo, London, 1631. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i. 758; 
Bloxam’s Reg. of Magd. Coll., Oxford, iv. 153; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 514, 534.] G..G, 

KINGSNORTH, RICHARD (d. 1677), 
baptist minister, seems to have been a 
Kentish farmer, although it has been sug- 
gested that he was connected with the cloth- 
making trade. He was led to adopt baptist 
views through the arguments of the Rev. 








Francis Cornwell, vicar of Marden, Kent, 
who announced his own conversion to bap- 
tist viewsin a visitation sermon at Oranbrook 
in 1644. Christopher Blackwood [gq.v.], vicar 
of Staplehurst, Kent, undertook to confute 
Cornwell, but, while considering his answer, 
also became a convert. After being baptised 
by William Jeffery of Sevenoaks, Blackwood 
and Kingsworth founded a baptist congrega- 
tion which met at Spilshill House, the resi- 
dence of Kingsnorth, about half a mile from 
Staplehurst Church. Kingsnorth and most 
of the congregation were general baptists, 
and on this account he was chosen and or- 
dained minister. Blackwood, who held the 
doctrine of particular election, assisted in the 
ministry until he joined the parliamentary 
army and went to Ireland. 

The church increased under Kingsnorth, 
spread to adjacent parts, and held meet- 
ings at Headcorn, Smarden, and Frittenden. 
Kingsnorth died in 1677, at which time five 
of his sons were engaged inthe ministry. He 
is said to have written two works vindicating 
the doctrineofuniversalredemption, entitled 
‘The Pearl of Truth, found out between two 
Rocks of Error,’ printed in 1670 (HAzLEwooD, 
Smarden, p. 198) ; and ‘Gospel Certainty of 
Everlasting Felieity,’ but they do not appear 
to be extant. 

After his death a division arose in the 
church on the subject of the Trinity, and a 
separation wasagreed upon. Two of Kings- 
north’s sons, with several ministers and mem- 
bers of thecongregation, withdrew and formed 
a separate church, meeting at Biddenden and 
Frittenden, whileabrotherandtwo other sons 
remained and upheld the leading tenets of 
the original foundation. A long list of elders 
and ministers is given in Hazlewood’s ‘Me- 
morials of Smarden.’ 

[Taylor’s General Baptists, i. 286-8; Ivimey’s 
English Baptists, ii. 233-7 ; Balley’s Struggles 
for Conseience, or Religious Annals of Staple- 
hurst, pp. 12-15; Hazlewood’s Memorials of 
Smarden, pp. 198-9; Kent Examiner and Chro- 
niele, 9 Dee, 1887; information from Mr. W, 
Tarbutt.] B.P. 


KINGSTHORPE, RICHARD (4.1224), 
Franeiscan. [See In&worrH.] 


KINGSTON, Dvk&zs or. 
PONT.] 


KINGSTON, self-styled Duchzss or. 
[See CHUDLEIGH, ELIZABETH, 1720-1788.] 


KINGSTON, Eurts or, in the peerage of 
England. [See PIERREPONT.] 


KINGSTON, EARL or, in the peerage of 
Ireland. [See Kıng, RoBERT, second EARL, 
1754-1799.) 


[See PIERRE- 
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KINGSTON, Vıscouxss, in the peerage 
of Scotland. [See Srrox.] 


KINGSTON, Lorps. [See Kıne, Jonn, 
d. 1676, first Lorn; Kıyg, RoBERrT, d. 1693, 
second LoRn.] 


KINGSTON, Sır ANTHONY (1519- 
1556), provost-marshal in Cornwall, born in 
1519, was the son of Sir William Kingston 
[q. v.] of Gloucestershire, comptroller of the 
kıng’s household. Anthony served at the 
head of a thousand Gloucestershire men 
under the Duke of Norfolk in the suppres- 
sion of the Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-7, 
and fought in the defeat (13 Oct. 1536) of 
the rebels at Louth. He was knighted by 
Henry VIII, 18 Oct. 1537, probably as a re- 
ward for his services. He held small oflices 
about the court, such as that of serjeant of 
the king’s hawks, at 2s. a day, and received 
grants of land belonging to the suppressed 
monasteries in Gloucestershire, including a 
regrant of the site of the Cistercian abbey 
of Flaxley. 

After the death of Sir William Courtenay 
in 1535, Kingston married his widow, Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Gainsford, and left 
Gloucestershiretoresideat Chudleigh, Devon- 
shire, which, with Honiton, belonged to his 
wife’s jointure. When the western rebellion 
broke out in 1549, under Edward VI—the 
rebels demanding the restoration of the old 
liturgy— Kingston was appointed provost- 
marshal of the king’s army in Cornwall, and 
suppressed the outbreak at the expense of 
much bloodshed. His conduct has been com- 
pared with that of Judge Jeffreys. He is 
said to have entertained the mayor of Bod- 
min at a banquet and to have hanged him 
after dinner on the gallows which the mayor 
had himself been directed to make ready. 
The mayors of Clevedon and St. Ives shared 
a like fate. Carew defends Kingston on the 
score ofthe guilt of his vietims, and says, ‘He 
did nothing herein as a judge by discretion, 
but as an oflicer by direction’ (CAREW, Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, p. 294). No other writers, 
however, take this view. Kingston was a 
member of Edward VT’s couneil for the 
marches of Wales. When Lady Jane Grey 
succeeded Edward, she sent orders to Kings- 
ton and Sir John St. Loe to levy forces and 
march towards Buckinghamshire (16 July 
1553), but her reign was over before they 
had time to obey (Hist. MSS. Comm. rd 
Rep. p. 153). In 1552 Kingston was eited 
before Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, on a 
charge of adultery. Burnet quotes the case 
as an instance of Hooper’s impartial adminis- 
tration of affairs in his diocese. At first 
Kingston refused to appear, and when at 
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length he came, he beat and abused the 
bishop, who sternly rebuked him, fined him 
5002., and forced him to do penance (BUr- 
NET, Reformation, ed. 1829, iii. 402). He 
afterwards owned that Hooper had converted 
him from his evil life, and took a touching 
farewell of the bishop (8 Feb. 1555) before 
his martyrdom (Froupe, Hist. vi. 320). 
Kingston sat in the House of Commons for 
Gloucestershire in the parliaments of 1545, 
1552-3, and 1555. He was knight-marshal 
in the parliament of 1555 and ‘a main stickler 
in it’ for the protestant religion, as Burnet 
infers from his action against the catholie 
rebels in the west, under Edward ( Reforma- 
tion, 11.650). Itis said that he tookthe keys 
of the house away from the sergeant, with, it 
seems, the approval of the majority. But on 
10 Dee., the day after parliament was dis- 
solved, he was sent to the Tower on a charge 
of conspiring to put Elizabeth on the throne 
(Hist. M'SS. Comm. 5th Rep. pp. xvi-155). 
He remained there till the 23rd, when he 
submitted, asked pardon, and was discharged 
(ef. Macnyn, Diary, Camd. Soc., p. 347). In 
the next year, 1556, however, Kingston was 
eoncerned in the plot to rob the exchequer 
in order to provide funds for the conspiracy 
devised by Sir Henry Dudley with the object 
of making Elizabeth queen and marrying her 
to Courtenay, earl of Devonshire (FRoUDE, 
Hist. vi.6-11). Six confederates were exe- 
euted, but Kingston died 14 April 1556 at 
Cirencester, Froude says prohably by hisown 
hand from despair (Zst. vi. 442), while jour- 
neying from Devonshire to stand his trial in 
London. He left two illegitimate sons, An- 
thony and Edmund, on whom by a deed of 
feoffment he settled part of his estates in 
5147 (cf. Long, Illustrations, i. 16). 


[Polwhele’s History of Cornwall, iv. 64, 65; 
Parochial History of Cornwall (Davies and Gil- 
bert), 1. 88, ii. 197; Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archzol. Soc. Trans. vi. 284 sq.; Baker’s Chro- 
niele, p. 305; Cleaveland’s History of the Cour- 
tenay Family, p. 29; Strype’s Memorials, 1. 1. 
15, ır. 1. 9, ıı. ii. 161; Fuller's Church History, iv. 
49 ; Calendar of State Papers, Dom., Henry VILI, 
x. 333, 389, xi. 155, 290, 374; Rudder’s Glouces- 
tershire, pp. 140, 554; Tanner's Notitia Monas- 
tica, pp. xi,xxvii, sxviil; Metealfe’s Knights, p. 
68 ; Nicolas’s Privy Purse Expenses ofHen.VIII, 
pp. 226, 229.] ER 


KINGSTON, RICHARD (/. 1700), 
political pamphleteer, was born about 1635. 
According to his own statements he was a 
M.A. of some university, and was ordained 
by the Bishop of Galloway, 17 July 1662, at 
Westminster, but Matthew Smith [q. v.] in 
1700, when engaged with Kingston in a bitter 
political controversy,charged him, with some 
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show of justification, with having forged his 
letters of orders (SMITH, Reply to a Modest 
Answer, p. 11). All the proof Kingston 
could bring of their validity was a certificate 
signed by one Thomas Beesly, asserting that 
he had been ordained at the same time, but 
Beesly had in 1700 been dead three years. 
Smith, among other charges, tellsascandalous 
story of Kingston’s conduct in the west of 
England; but he does not seem to have had 
any benefice in the diocese of Exeter, as is 
thereby implied. 

In 1665 Kingston became minister at St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, and worked hard during 
the plague, but he resigned this preferment 
before 17 Sept. 1667. In 1678 hereceived the 
living of Henbury in Gloucestershire, and on 
6 Feb. 1681-2 was made chaplain in ordinary 
to CharlesII. Heasserts that a prebend and 
arectory wereaddedto Henbury. What the 
prebend wasisuncertain, but heseems in 1688 
to have been rector of Raydon in Suffolk. 
Kingston also states that he suffered for 
preaching against the Romanists. He re- 
mained at Henbury, where he had a small 
estate, till the revolution, when he sold his 
property and came up to London. He was 
soon lured by a pension to write for the 
government, but his pension fell into arrears 
and he suffered extreme poverty. A petition 
from him dated 1699 states that 6002. was 
due to him, that he had assisted as a witness 
at the conviction of three traitors,that he had 
brought 1,2252. intothetreasury by theseizure 
of French silks, and that he had printed thir- 
teen books on behalf of the government at his 
own expense. 

In 1700 Kingston attacked Smith, who 
had just published his ‘Memoirs of Secret 
Service, and a violent controversy ensued. 
Kingston always attributed Smith’s works to 
Tom Brown (1663-1704) [q. v.] Kingston 
also intervened in the controversy which 
raged in 1707-9 about the so-called French 
Prophets. In 1707 his, attack on Dr. John 
Freind’s vindication of the Earl of Peter- 
borough’s conduct in Spain appeared, and he 
was promptly arrested by an order of the 
House of Lords. He was, however, released, 
19 Jan. 1707-8, and the attorney-general was 
instructed to prosecute him. Kingston was 
married (perhaps he was the man who married 
Elizabeth Webb at St. James’s, Olerkenwell, 
28 Jan. 1667-8, see Regist. of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, Harl. Soc. 138, ef. 189), and 
in 1699 had nine children. An engraved 
portrait of Kingston is said by Bromley to 
have formed the frontispiece to the ‘ Pillule 
Pestilentiales,’ but it has disappeared from 
the copy in the British Museum. 

Kingston wrote: 1.‘ Pillul& Pestilentiales, 














a Sermon at St. Paul’s,” London, 1665. 2.“The 
Cause and Cure of Offences,’ a sermon, Lon- 
don, 1682, 4to. 3. ‘Vivat Rex,’ a sermon 
preached before the Mayor of Bristol after 
the discovery of the Rye House plot, London, 
1683, 4to. 4. ‘God’s Sovereignty and Man’s 
Duty asserted,’ London, 1688. 5. ‘A True 
History of the several Designs and Con- 
spiracies against his Majesties Sacred Person 
and Government from 1688 to 1697,’ London, 
1698. 6. “Tyranny detected, and the late 
Revolution justified,’ London, 1699. 7. A 
Modest Answer to Captain Smith’s Immodest 
Memorial of Seeret Service,’ London, 1700. 
8. “Impudence, Lying, and Forgery detected 
and Chastiz’d,’ London, 1700, an answer to 
Smith, and the chief source of information 
respecting Kingston’s history. 9. “A Dis- 
course on Divine Providence,’ London, 1702. 
10. ‘Impartial Remarks upon Dr. Freind’s 
Account of the Earl of Peterborough’s Con- 
duct in Spain,’ London, 1706. 11. ‘En- 
thusiastick Impostors no Divinely Inspired 
Prophets” part i. 1707, part ii. 1709. 
12. * Apophthegmata Curiosa, or Reflections, 
Sentences, and Maxims,’ London, 1709. 
Kingston also mentions that he wrote a 
work called ‘Cursory Remarks.’ 


[Pink’s Clerkenwell, pp. 68, 283, 619-21 
(eiting Notes and Queries) ; Luttrell’s Brief Hist. 
Rel. vi. 257-8; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, p. 136; Matthew Smith’s Works; 
Kingston’s Works.] WARTE: 


KINGSTON, Sır WILLIAM (d. 1540), 
constable of the Tower, was of a Gloucester- 
shire family, settled at Painswick. A. bro- 
ther George is mentioned in the inquisition 
taken after his death. William appears to 
have been a yeoman of theguard before June 
1509 (Letters and Papers Henry VIII, \. 
248). In 1512 he was an under-marshal in 
the army ; went to the Spanish coast; was 
with Dr. William Knight [q. v.] in October 
of that year at San Sebastian, and discussed 
with him the course to be pursued with the 
disheartened English forces who had come to 
Spain under Thomas Grey, second marquis of 
Dorset [q. v.] («. p. 3451). He fought well 
at Flodden, was knighted in 1513, became 
sewer to the king, and later (1521) was 
carver (2b. ii. 1899). Heseems to have been 
with Sir Richard Wingtield, the ambassador, 
at the French court early in 1520, for Wing- 
field wrote to Henry VIII (20 April) that 
the dauphin ‘took a marvellous pleasure in 
young Kyngston,whom after he had seen once 
he called him beau fils, whom he would some- 
time have kneel down and sometime stand 
up’ (ib. iii. 752). Kingston took part in the 
tilting at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
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was at the meeting with Charles V in July. 
"Henry seems to have liked him, and pre- 
sented him with a horse of very great value, 
For the next year or two he wasa diligent 
country magistrate and courtier, levying men 
for the king’s service in the west, and living 
when in London with the Black Friars (z2. 
II2.ii. App. 28, ıır. ii. 3274). In April 1523 
Kingston joined Dacre on the disturbed 
northern frontier, and with Sir Ralf Eller- 
‚ker had the most dangerous posts assigned 
him (id. pp. 2955, 2960); he was present at 
the capture of Cessfurd, the stronghold of 
. the Kers, on 18 May (i. p. 3039). He re- 
turned rather suddenly to London, and was 
. made knight of the king’s body and captain 
- ofthe guard. On 30 Aug. 1523 he landed 
. at Calais in the army of the Duke of Suffolk 
(id. p. 3288). Surrey wrote from the north 
lamenting his absence. On 28 May 1524 he 
became constable of the Tower at a salary of 
1002. He appears among those who signed 
the petition to Clement VII for the hasten- 
ing of the divorce, 13 July 1530. 

In November 1530 Kingston went down 
to Sheffield Park, Nottinghamshire, to take 
charge of Wolsey. The cardinal is said to 
have been alarmedathiscoming because it had 
been foretold that he should meet his death at 
Kingston. Kingston triedtoreassure him,and 
was with him at the time of his death, riding 
to London to acquaint the king with the cir- 
cumstances (CAVENDISH, Life of Wolsey, ed. 
1827, pp. 371sq.) On 11 Oct. 1532 helanded 
at Calais with Henry on the way to the se- 
cond interview with Francis at Boulogne, 
and on 29 May 1533 he took an oflicial part 
in the coronation of Anne Boleyn. Heissaid 
to have been of Catherine’s party, though the 
emperornot unreasonably distrusted hım (cf. 
FRIEDMANN, Anne Boleyn, ii. 61; Letters 
and Papers, viii. 327). On 21 Feb. 1535- 
1536 Kingston wrote to Lord Lisle, an old 
Gloucestershire neighbour, ‘ Ihave done with 
play, but with my lord of Oarlisle, penny 
gleek, this is our pastime’ (id.x. 336). He 
seems to have become prematurely old, but 
continuedto be constable. He received Anne 
Boleyn 2 May 1536, when committed a 
prisoner to the Tower, and with his wife 
took charge of her and reported her con- 
versations to Öromwell. To him Annejoked 
about the size of her neckand the skill of the 
executioner (2b. pp. 793, 797-8, 910). Kings- 
ton was made controller of the household 

* 9 March 1539, and knight of the Garter 
24 April following. He had. many small 
grants, and on the dissolution of monasteries 
received the site of the Cistercian abbey of 
Flaxley, Gloucestershire. He died at Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire, 14 Sept. 1540, and was 








buriedthere. He married, first, Elizabeth, of 
whom nothing seems known, and by her 
had Anthony, who is separately noticed, and 
Bridget, married to Sir George Baynham of 
Clearwell, Gloucestershire; secondly, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Richard Serope of Upsall, 
Yorkshire, and widow of Sir Edward Jern-. 
ingham of Somerleyton, Suffolk. 


[Metealfe's Knights; Nicolas’s Testamenta 
Vetusta; Lodge’sIllustr. of Brit.Hist.i.19 ;Chron. 
of Calais (Camd. Soe.), pp. 33, 41; Wriothes- 
ley’s Chron. (Camd, Soe.), pp. 36, 37, 94 ; Fuller’s 
Church Hist. v. 178; Trans. of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Arch. Soe. vi. 284 sq.; authori- 
ties quoted.] W.A.J.A. 


KINGSTON, WILLIAM HENRY 
GILES (1814-1880), novelist, born in Har- 
ley Street, London, 28 Feb. 1814, was eldest 
son of Lucy Henry Kingston, and grandson 
by the mother’s side of Sir Giles Rooke [gq.v.], 
Justice of the common pleas. His father was 
in businessin Oporto,andtherefor many years 
the son lived, making frequent voyages to 
England, and contracting a lifelong affeetion 
for the sea. He entered his father’s business, 
but soon indulged his natural bent for writing. 
His newspaper articles on Portugal were 
translated into Portuguese, and assisted the 
conclusion ofthe commercialtreaty with Por- 
tugal in 1842, when he received from Donna 
Mariada Gloriaanorderof Portuguese knight- 
hoodand apension. His first book was ‘ The 
Circassian Chief,’ a story published in 1844, 
and while still living in Oporto, he wrote 
‘ The Prime Minister,’ an historical novel, and 
‘ Lusitanian Sketches,’ deseriptions of travels 
in Portugal. Settling in England, he inte- 
rested himself in the emigration movement, 
edited in 1844 ‘ The Colonist ’ and ‘ The Colo- 
nial Magazine and East India Review,’ was 
honorary secretary of a colonisation society, 
wrote in 1848 ‘Some Suggestions for a Sys- 
tem of General Emigration,’ lectured on colo- 
nisation in 1849, published a manual for 
colonists, *How to Emigrate,’ in 1850, and 
visited the western highlands on behalf of 
the emigration commissioners. He was after- 
wardsa zealous volunteerand worked actively 
for the improvement of the condition of sea- 
men. But from 1850 his chief occupation was 
writing books for boys, or editing boys’ an- 
nuals and weekly periodicals. The ‘ Union 
Jack,’ a paper for boys, he started only a few 
months before his death. The best known 
of his stories, which numbered more than a 
hundred, are: “Peter the Whaler,’ 1851; 
‘Blue Jackets,’ 1854; ‘Digby Heatheote,’ 
1860 ; “ The Cruise of the Frolie,’ 1860 ; ‘ The 
Fireships,’1862;‘Foxholme Hall,’ 1867 ;‘Ben 
Burton,’ 1872; ‘ The Three Midshipmen,’ 
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1873 ; ‘ The Three Lieutenants,’ 1875; ‘ The 
Three Öommanders,’ 1876; and ‘The Three 
Admirals,’1878; ‘ Kidnapping in the Pacific,’ 
1879; and “Hendriks the Hunter,’ 1884. 
He travelled widely on the ordinary routes 
of travel, and described his experience for the 
young in ‘ Western Wanderings,’ a Canadian 
tour, 1856; “My Travels in Many Lands’ 
(France, Italy, and Portugal), 1862 ; ‘ The 
Western World,’ 1874; and ‘A Yacht Voyage 
round England,’ 1879. His popular records 
of adventure and of discovery included : ‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Far West,’ 1881; in Africa, 
1883; in India, 1884; in Australia, 1885 ; a 
‘ Life of Captain Cook,’ 1871; ‘ Great African 
Travellers, 1874; a‘ Popular History of the 
Navy, 1876; ‘Notable Voyages from Co- 
lumbus to Parry,’ 1880, subsequently brought 
down to 1885 ; ‘ Livingstone’s Travels,’1886; 
‘Mungo Park’s Travels, 1886. He trans- 
lated several of Jules Verne’s stories from 
the French, and wrote many historical tales 
dealing with almost all periods and countries, 
from ‘Eldol the Druid,’1874, and ‘ Jovinian, 
a tale of Early Papal Rome,’ 1877, down- 
wards, and undertook some popular histori- 
cal compilations like ‘Half-Hours with the 
Kings and Queens of England,’ 1876. His 
writings occupy nine pages anda half of the 
British Museum Catalogue. They were very 
popular ; his tales were quite innocuous, but 
most of them proved ephemeral. Feeling 
his health failing, he wrote a farewell letter 
in touching terms to the boys for whom he 
had written so much and so long on 2 Aug. 
1880, and died three days later at Stormont 
Lodge, Willesden, near London. 


[Boy’s Own Paper, 11 Sept. 1880, which con- 
tains his portrait; preface to his novel James 


Braithwaite, 1882; Atheneum, 14 Aug. 1880; 


Times, 10 Aug. 1880.] JsA,H 


KINLOCH, GEORGE RITCHIE 
(1796 ?-1877), editor of “Ancient Scottish 
Ballads,’ was born at Stonehaven, Kincar- 
dineshire, about 1796, and became a lawyer. 
Ile was clerk to three successive advocates- 
depute, and at Stirling, in 1817 or 1818, he 
acted for an absent crown-agent. For several 
. years he was secretary to Scott’s friend, 
(eorge Oranstoun, Lord Oorehouse, enjoy- 
ing also the friendship of ‘Lord Colonsay. 
Appointed in 1842 assistant-keeper of the 
register of deeds in Edinburgh Register 
House, he became head of his department in 
1851, and retired in 1869. A noted philan- 
thropist, Kinloch was for many years trea- 
surer of the Patterson and Pope fund for re- 
lief of deserving poor. Dr. Jamieson, in the 
preface to the supplementary volume of his 
“Scottish Dictionary,’ 1825, acknowledged 
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indebtedness to him for valuable help. Kin- 
loch died at Edinburgh, 19 April 1877. 

In 1824 Kinloch projected, without pub- 
lishing, a “Collection of Scottish Proverbs.’ 
In 1827 appeared his ‘ Ancient Scottish Bal- 
lads, recovered from Tradition, and never 
before published.” This collection fully de- 
serves the commendation given to it by Scott 
in “Border Minstrelsy,’1.83. A miscellaneous 
‘ Ballad Book’ oflittle value, issued the same 
year, was reprinted in 1885. For the Mait- 
land Club Kinloch edited, in 1830, Dr. Archi- 
bald Pitcairne’s very drolland whimsical pro- 
duction, ‘Babell; a Satirical Poem on the 
Proceedings of the General Assembly in 
1692 ;’ and the ‘“Chronicle of Fife, being the 
Diary of Mr. John Lamont of Newton, 1649- 
1671. In 1848 he published ‘ Reliquise Anti- 
qu& Scotieze.” 


[Scotsman newspaper of 21 April 1877 ; infor- 
mation from Mr. Thomas G. Stevenson, Edin- 
burgh, andMr. James O. M‘Laren, Helensburgh. ] 

Abs: 


KINLOCH, Lorp (1801-1872), Scottish 
judge. [See PEnxey, WıLLıam.] 


KINLOSS, LorD. [See Bruce, EpwArD, 
1549 ?-1611.] 


KINMONT WILLIE (.f. 1596), border 
moss-trooper. [See ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM.] 


KINNAIRD,ARTHUR FITZGERALD, 
tenth Baron KınnaıkD (1814-1887), philan- 
thropist, third son of Charles Kinnaird, eighth 
baron Kinnaird [q. v.], was born at Rossie 
Priory, Perthshire, on 8 July 1814, and en- 
tered at Eton in 1829. Receiving an ap- 
pointment in the foreign oflice, he was at- 
tached to the embassy at St. Petersburg from 
July 1835 to September 1837, and was for 
a time private secretary to the ambassador, 
the Earl of Durham. In 1837 he became 
a partner in the banking-house of Ransom 
& Co., Pall Mall East, London, in succes- 
sion to his uncle, the Hon. Douglas James 
William Kinnaird [q. v.] He ultimately be- 
came head of the firm, which latterly was 
styled Ransom, Bouverie & Co. Asa liberal 
he sat in the House of Commons for Perth 
from 29 July 1837 till August 1839. He was 
re-elected for that cityon 15 May 1852, and 
continued to represent it until 7 Jan. 1878, 
when he succeeded his brother, George Wil- 
liam Fox Kinnaird [q.v.], as Baron Kinnaird. 
While in the House of Commons he spoke 
frequently on Indian questions, of which he 
had a special knowledge, and he was a strong 
opponent of the bill for legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. He was keenly 
interested in all movements concerning the 
well-being ofthe workingelasses, There was 
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no more familiar figure at the May meetings. 
In all efforts for raising women in the social 
scalehetook aspecialinterest, actively labour- 
ing in their behalf in connection with homes, 
refuges, and reformatories. Among the public 
institutions with which he was more espe- 
cially connected were the Church Missionary 
Society, the Malta Protestant College, the 
Lock Hospital, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the 
London City Mission, and the Aged Chris- 
tians Society. He died at 2Pall Mall East, 
London, on 26 April 1887, leaving issue one 
son, Arthur Fitzgerald, the present Baron 
Kinnaird, and five daughters. 

Kinnaird was the author of: 1. ‘Bengal; 
its Landed Tenure and Police System,’ 
speech in the House of Commons, 11 June 
1857. 2.‘ Nine Months in the United States 
during the Crisis,’ by G. Fisch, with an intro- 
duction by the Hon. A. Kinnaird, 1863. 
3. His speech at the meeting of the Co- 
lumbia mission, 27 Feb. 1862, was also 
printed. 

His wife, MARY JANnE, LADY KINNAIRD 
(1816-1888), philanthropist, daughter of 
William Henry Hoare of theGrove, Mitcham, 
Surrey, a London banker, was known for the 
interest she took in religious and educational 
works at home and missionary efforts abroad. 
She wasbornat Blatherwick Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, on 14 March 1816, and in 1821 went 
to reside witlı her maternal uncle, the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, at Hornsey. In 
1841 she instituted the St. John’s Training 
School for Domestic Servants, with a branch 
at Brighton, an institution which was very 
successful. Afterher marriage, 28 June 1843, 
she held meetings in conjunction with her 
husband for philanthropie and religious pur- 
posesat2 Pall Mall East. In 1848 she edited 
a volume of ‘ Servants’ Prayers’ With Lady 
Canning she wasassociated insendingnursing 
and other aid to the wounded in the Crimean 
war. She was one of the founders of the 
British Ladies’ Female Emigration Society, 
of the Foreign Evangelisation Society, of the 
Calvin Memorial Hall at Geneva, of the 
Union for Prayer, of the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Shedied at Plaistow 
Lodge, near Bromley, Kent, on 1 Dec. 1888. 

[Times, 27 April 1887, p. 9, 4 Dec. 1888, p.10; 
Illustrated London News, 7 May 1887, p. 520; 
Foreign Office List, 1874, p. 125; Rock, 29 April 
1887, p. 5; Record, 29 April 1887, p. 400; 
Fraser’s Mary Jane Kinnaird, 1890, with por- 
traits of Lord and Lady Kinnaird.] G. ©. B. 

KINNAIRD, CHARLES, eighth Lorp 
Kınnaırn (1780-1826), the eldest surviving 
son of George, seventh baron Kinnaird, and 


of Elizabeth, only daughter of Griffin Ran- | 
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som, banker, of Westminster, was born on 
8 April 1780, and educated at the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Glas- 
gow. His father’s connection with the whigs 
enabled him to obtain a seat in the House of 
Commons as member for Leominster in 1802. 
From that time till the death of his father 
in 1805 he voted consistently with the whigs, 
and rendered valuable aid to the party in 
the repeated attacks made upon the Adding- 
ton ministry. On his succession to the title 
his seat became vacant, but at the gene- 
ral election in 1806 he was chosen one of 
the Scottish representative peers, a position 
which had been held by his father. In 1807 
he began the erection of Rossie Priory in 
the Carse of Gowrie, Perthshire, still the 
principal seat of the Kinnaird family in Scot- 
land. Kinnaird resided much on the conti- 
nent, and his refined taste led him to secure 
many works of art dispersed during the 
Napoleonie wars. The pieture gallery at 
Rossie Priory contains both pictures by the 
old masters,/and portraits of contemporaries, 
including Gainsborough’s Sir William John- 
stone Pulteney and Reynolds’s splendid por- 
trait of Sheridan. Kinnaird died 11 Dec. 
1826. In May 1806 he married Lady Olivia 
Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of the second 
Duke of Leinster, and by her he had three 
sons and two daughters— George William 
Fox, ninth lord Kinnaird [q.v.]); Graham 
Hay St. Vincent de Ros, lieutenant royal 
navy, drowned off Bona, 1838; and Arthur 
Fitzgerald, tenth lord Kinnaird [q.v.] There 
is a portrait of Lord Kinnaird by Northeote 
preserved at Rossie Priory, and a marble bust 
of him in the old kirk of Rossie, which is 
now reserved as the burying-place of the 
Kinnaird family. 


[’Douglas’s Peerage of Seotland, ed. Wood, ii. 
43; Millar’s Historical Castles and Mansions of 
Scotland, i. 38 et seq.] FASSEN ME 


KINNAIRD, DOUGLAS JAMES 
WILLIAM (1788-1830), friend of Byron, 
fifth son of George, seventh baron Kinnaird, 
and younger brother of Charles, eighth lord 
Kinnaird [g. v.], was born on 26 Feb. 1788. 
He was educated first at Eton, and after- 
wards at Göttingen, where he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of German and French, 
and subsequently went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1811. In 1813 he travelled with his friend 
John Cam Hobhouse [q. v.] on the con- 
tinent, and was present at the battleof Culm. 
In“the autumn of 1814 he travelled home 
from Paris with William Jerdan [q.v.] After 
hisreturn to England he took an active share 
inthe business of Ransom & Morland’s bank, 
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and upon the dissolution of the partnership 
with Sir F. B. Morland in 1819, assumed the 
chief management of the new firm. In, 
1815 he became, with Byron, Whitbread, 
Peter Moore, and others, a member of the 
sub-committee for directing the affairs of 
Drury Lane Theatre (Mooxz, Life of Lord 
Byron, iii. 169-71, 185-7). In 1817 he 
visited Byron at Venice (SMILES, Memoir of 
John Murray, 1891, 1. 386-7). Atthegeneral 
election in the summer of 1818 Kinnaird was 
nominated a candidate for the city of West- 
minster in the reform interest, but finding 
the contest hopeless withdrew after the third | 
day’s polling, and canvassed actively on be- 
half of Burdett (Memoirs of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, 1840, iii. 360-2). Kinnaird refused 
to be nominated again on the death of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, the senior member, in No- 
vember 1818, and seconded his friend Hob- 
house, who was defeated after a vigorous 
contest by George Lamb in March 1819, 
At a by-election in July 1819 Kinnaird was 
returned to the House of Commons for the 
borough of Bishops Castle, Shropshire, and in 
his maiden speech on 30 Nov. 1819 supported | 
Lord Althorp’s motion for a select committee | 
on the state of the country (Parl. Debates, xli. 
536-9). Kinnaird also took part in the de- 
bateon Hobhouse’s anonymous pamphlet on 
10 Dee. (td. pp. 998-9, 1002), and contended 
that “any conclusion might be drawn from 
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it’ ratherthan that it was meant as an excite- 
ment to rebellion. At the general election | 
in March 1820 Kinnaird was included in 
the double return for Bishops Castle, but in 
the following June was declared “not duly 
elected’ by the select committee appointed 
to try the petition (Journals of the House of 
Commons, l1xxv. 316). He made no fur- 
ther attempt to enter parliament, but fre- 
quently took part in the discussions at the 
India House. He died unmarried in Pallı 
Mall East, London, after a long: illness, on 
12 March 1830, aged 42. 

Kinnaird was a man of active mind, cul- 
tivated tastes, and a hasty temper. He was | 
a member of the ‘Rota,’ a radical dinner 
club, to which Bickersteth, Burdett, and 
Hobhouse also belonged, and was famous for 
his “ mob dinners,’ comprising some thirty or 
forty guests (BENTHAM, Works, 1843, x. 576). 
He was an intimate friend of Byron, who 
calls him ‘my trusty and trustworthy trustee 
and banker; and cerown and sheet anchor’ 
(Moor, Byron, vi.103). He was frequently 
consulted by Byron upon his pecuniary nego- 
tiations with Murray (RussELL, Moore, iii. 
295-6; see also SMILES, Memoir of John 
Murray, 1891, i. 367, 374, 402-8), and with 
Hobhouse insisted upon the destruction of 
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the ‘Memoirs’ after Byron’s death (RusseELL, 
Moore, iv. 187-90, 332). It was at his re- 
quest that Byron wrote the ‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies’ and the “Monody on the Death of the 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, spoken at Drury 
Lane Theatre’ (Poetical Works of Lord By- 
ron, 1855, ii. 13, 14, 57). Jerdan relates 
that Coleridge, when his tragedy ‘ Remorse ’ 
was under consideration by the Drury Lane 
authorities, was invited to read it to Kin- 
naird, who received him while dressing. 
After Coleridge had read two acts, Kinnaird 
remarked that he had ‘listened to enough of 
your nonsense,’ and invited his attention to 
‘a little two-act piece’ of his own. His 
works are: 1. ‘The Merchant of Bruges, or 
Beggar’s Bush [a comedy by John Fletcher], 
with considerable alterations and additions, 
by Douglas Kinnaird, Esq. Now performing - 
. ..atthe Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,’ Lon- 
don, 1815, 8vo. This comedy has been re- 
printed in several collections of plays. The 
first three songs in it were written by the 
Hon. George Lamb [q. v.], to whom it was 
dedicated, while Hobhouse was the author 
of the prologue and epilogue. 2. ‘ Remarks 
on the Volume of Hydrabad Papers printed 


| for the use of the East India Proprietors [en- 


titled “Papers relating to the pecuniary 
transactions of Messrs. W. Palmer & Co. 
with the Government of ... . the Nizam ”] 
London, 1825, 8vo. 


[Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, 1851; Lord John 
Russell’s Memoirs of Thomas Moore, 1853; An- 
nual Biography and Obituary, 1831, xv. 493-4; 
Gent. Mag. 1830, vol. e. pt. i. p. 465 ; Jerdan’s 
Autobiography, vol. i. ch. v.; Annual Register, 
1830, App. to Chron. p. 256; Burke’s Peerage, 
1890, p. 791; Grad. Cantabr. 1873, p. 236; 
Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1864,p. 44; Price’s 


‚ Handbook of London Bankers, 1876, P:01165 


Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 27845; Offeial Return 
of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 
276, 290 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] GER, B: 


KINNAIRD, GEORGE PATRICK, 
first LorRD KINNAIRD (d. 1689), was eldest 
son of Patrick Kinnaird of Inchture, who 
was member for Perthshire in the conven- 
tions of 1625 and 1643. The family de- 
scended from Radalphus Rufus, who ob- 
tained a charter of the barony of Kinnaird 
in the Carse of Gowrie, Perthshire, from 
William the Lion, king of Seotland from 
1165t01214. To this barony the neighbour- 
ing lands of Inchture were united in 1399 
by the marriage of Reginald de Kinnaird 
with Margaret, the heiress of Sir John Kir- 
kaldy of Inchture. During the civil war 
George Kinnaird espoused the royalist cause, 
and was an ardent supporter of the claims of 
Charles II. In 1659 he was on intimate 
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terms with Monck. In the family charter- 
room at Rossie Priory are preserved two com- 
missions—one dated 10 Oct. 1659 and signed 
by the noblemen, gentlemen, and heritors of 
Perthshire, appointing Kinnaird as their re- 
presentative to treat with Monck at Edin- 
burgh regarding the welfare of the country; 
the other, dated 3 Dec. 1659, directs Kin- 
naird to meet Monck for the same purpose at 
Berwick. Kinnairdactivelyengaged in bring- 
ing about the restoration of CharlesII. There 
is a tradition still current in the Carse of 
Gowrie that shortly before Monck left Scot- 
land to bring back the exiled monarch in 
1660 he was greatly indebted to Kinnaird 
for provender for his army. Kinnaird was 
knighted by Charles II in 1661, and from an 
entry in Lamont’s ‘Diary’ he appearsto have 
been one of the first Scotsmen to receive 
the honour after the Restoration. He re- 
presented Perthshire in the Scottish parlia- 
ment of 1662-3, and was sworn a privy coun- 
eillor. On 28 Dec. 1682 he was raised to 
the peerage by patent, with thettitle of Baron 
Kinnaird of Inchture. He died on 29 Dec. 
1689. By his marriage with Margaret, daugh- 
ter of James Crichton of Ruthven, he had six 
sons, of whomthe eldest, Patrick,second lord, 
and the youngest, George, alone left issue. 
The elder line became extinct in 1758, and 
the younger line is now represented by Ar- 
thur Fitzgerald, eleventh baron Kinnaird, 
son of Arthur, tenth baron Kinnaird [gq. v.] 


[Douglas’s Peerage, ed. Wood; Hist. MSS, 
Comm, 5th Rep.p.621 ; Millar’s Historical Castles 
and Mansions of Scotland; Glamis Book of 
Record, p. 149.] A.H.M. 


KINNAIRD, GEORGE WILLIAM 
FOX, ninth Baron KınnaıkD (1807-1878), 
eldest son of Charles, eighth baron Kinnaird 
[gq. v.], was born at Drimmie House, Perth- 
shire—the family mansion before the erec- 
tion of Rossie Priory—on 14 April 1807. He 
was educated at Eton, and entered the army 
as an oflicer of the guards, afterwards ex- 
changing into the Connaught Rangers. He 
succeeded to the Scottish peerage onthe death 
of his father, 11 Dec. 1826, and resigned his 
commission. His father and grandfather had 
both rendered great service to the whig 
party, and in recognition of their adherence 
Kinnaird was, in 1831, on the reecommenda- 
tion of Earl Grey, raised to the rank of a 
peer of the United Kingdom, with the title 
of Baron Rossie of Rossie, the name of a por- 
tion of the family estates at Inchture, Perth- 
shire. In 1860 this title was exchanged for 
that of Baron Kinnaird of Rossie. During 
his youth Kinnaird spent much time in 
Italy. He inherited the antiquarian tastes 
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of his father, and conducted important ex- 
cavations near Rome, bringing tothis country 
many Roman antiquities, which are now pre- 
served at Rossie Priory, On 15 Jan. 1840, 
while Melbourne was in office, Kinnaird was 
made a privy councillor, and was chosen a 
knight of the Thistle 6 July 1857. He was 
made lord-lieutenant of Perthshire 28 Feb. 
1866, and retained that office till his death. 

Asa large landowner Kinnaird made him- 
self practically aequainted with agrieulture, 
and was one of the earliest reformers of the 
old style of husbandry prevailing in the Carse 
of Gowrie. Steam-ploughs and threshing- 
machines were first used in Scotland on his 
estate,and having an aptitude for mechanics, 
he himself devised various improvements in 
agricultural implements. He energetically 
sought to ameliorate the condition of the 
labouring elasses, organising evening schools 
for theploughmen, and establishingfree read- 
ing-rooms and libraries about his estate. It 
was largely through his exertions that the 
railway system in the east of Scotland was 
developed, the line connecting Perth and 
Dundee, which ran through part of his pro- 
perty, being carried out principally under his 
supervision. He also helped to found and 
maintain industrial schools throughout the 
country, and his philanthropic aims extended 
to the reclamation of criminals, especially of 
Juvenile delinguents. His prineipal legis- 
lative work was the drafting oftheimportant 
measure for the closing of public-houses on 
Sunday, which is known as the ‘ Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act’from the name of William Forbes 
Mackenzie [q. v.], M.P. for Peebleshire, who 
introduced it in the House of Commons. It 
received the royal assent in 1853. Kinnaird 
similarly interested himself in the abatement 
of the smoke nuisance, the reform of the 
mint (on which subject he wrote several 
pamphlets),andthe regulation of mines. He 
was chairman of the Mining Commission. 
As a whig politician he took a prominent 
partinthe free trade agitation, was on terms 
of close intimacy with Ricardo, Cobden, and 
Bright, and presided at a great meeting of 
the Anti-Cornlaw League at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. He gave further proof of his 
liberal views by aiding the Polish refugees, 
and by befriending Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
Science also interested him, and he spent 
much time, in company with Mr. Talbot, in 
developing photography, and in forming an 
extensive geological collection with the aid 
of Sir Charles Lyell. Kinnaird died at Rossie 
Priory on 8 Jan. 1878, when in his seventy- 
first year. Hemarried in 1837 Lady Frances 
Ponsonby, daughter .of Lord de Mauley, and 
had two sons and one daughter, all of whom 
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predeceased him. The title and estates fell 
at his death to his eldest surviving brother, 
Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird [g. v. | 


[Millar’s Historical Castles and Mansions of 
Scotland; Dundee Advertiser, 9 Jan. 1878; pri- 
vate information.] A.H.M. 


KINNEDER, Lorp. [See ERSKINE, 
Wiırrıan, Scottish judge, 1769-1822. ] 


- KINNEIR, Sır JOHN MACDONALD 
(1782-1830), lieutenant-colonel H.E.I.C.S., 
traveller and diplomatist, born at Carnden, 
Linlithgow, on 3 Feb. 1782, was son of John 
Macdonald, comptroller of customs at Bor- 
rowstounness, and Mrs. Cecilia Maria Kin- 
neir. In 1802 he was nominated to a cadet- 
ship by Sir William Bensley, under the name 
of Macdonald, which heretained in thelndian 
army lists up to his death. On 21 Sept. 1804 
he was appointed ensign in the Madras in- 
fantry, but was not posted until the forma- 
tion ofthe 24th (out ofthe 1st) Madras native 
infantry on 1 Jan. 1807, when he joined the 
new corps as lieutenant. He became captain 
in the same regiment on 14 April 1818, and 
afterwards attained the army rank of brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. For some time he was 
secretary to the oflicer commanding in Mala- 
bar and Canara. Afterwards he was at- 
tached to Sir John Malcolm’s mission in 
Persia in 1808-9, during part of which time 
he was supernumerary agent at Bushire, and 
made numerous journeys in Persia, the list of 
which is given in his narrative of later travels 
(Travels in Asia Minor in 1813-14, App.) 
On the breaking up of the mission in 1810 
Macdonald travelled from Bagdad, by way 
of Mosul and Diarbekr, to Constantinople, 
visited Magnesia and Smyrna, and returned 
to England through Spain and Portugal. 
Being unexpectedly ordered to rejoin his regi- 
ment, he started for Stockholm in January 
1813 with Colonel Neil Campbell [see Camr- 
BELL, SIR Nzır, 1776-1827], one of the mili- 
tary commissioners then sent to the north of 
Europe, purposing to reach India through 
Russia and Persia; but, the retreat of the 
French from Moscow having left open a more 
southerly route, he accompanied Campbell 
from Stockholm to the ezar’s headquarters at 
Kilisch in Poland, and proceeded through 
Austria and Hungary to Constantinople. 
After visiting Asia Minor and Uyprus, he 
returned to Constantinople, and thence tra- 
velled through Armenia and Kurdistan to 
Bagdad and Bombay. A few years later he 
published a ‘Narrative of Travels in Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan in 1813-14, 
with Remarks on the Marches of Alexander 
the Great and of the Ten Thousand Greeks’ 
(London, 1818). From the title-page of the 
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volume it appears that Macdonald had at 
this time taken his mother’s surname of Kin- 
neir, although there is no record in the India 
office of his change of name. He had pre- 
viously published a ‘Gazetteer of Persia, 
with map (London, 1813). After 1813 he 
was for some years town-major of Fort St. 
George, Madras, and resident with the na- 
wab of the Carnatic. ; 

In 1823-4 it was proposed to withdraw the 
charg& d’affaires who had represented British 
interests at Teheran since 1815, and to re- 
place him byan East India Company’s envoy 
asformerly. The shah, Futteh Ali, consented 
reluctantly,and Kinneir was appointed envoy 
in 1824. He was conducted to Persia, and 
arrived at the shah’s camp at Ahar in Sep- 
tember 1826, where he found the Persians 
engaged in active hostilities with the Rus- 
sians, and. claiming the British subsidy to 
which by the treaty of Teheran Persia was 
entitled if attacked by a European power. 
Kinneir would not support the subsidy, hold- 
ing that the aggression had been on the side 
of Persia. Various military operations fol- 
lowed, during which Kinneir was present 
with the Persian army, until, on 19 Oct. 
1827, the frontier fortress of Erivan was 
stormed by Prince Paskievitch’s troops; a 
Russian division was pushed on to Tabreez; 
the shah’s chief minister, Ali Yar Khan, de- 
serted him on the approach of the Russians, 
and fled to Ali Bengloo with Kinneir, who 
did his utmost to bring about a peace. The 
Russians, though declining to admit his ofli- 
cial character, accepted his mediation in his 
private capacity. A treaty of peace was 
signed at Turkmanchi on 23 Feb. 1828 (see 
Treaties printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 11 March 1839), involving much 
loss of territory to Persia and the destruction 
of the paramount influence previously en- 
joyed by the British mission. No blame has 
been attributed to Kinneir, who won the re- 
spect of both Persians and Russians. He 
received the Persian order of the Sun and 
Lion, and on 17 Nov. 1829 was created a 
knight bachelor (see London Gazette, 29 Nov. 
1829, in which his name is given as Mac- 
donald). 

Kinneir remained as envoy in Persia until 
his death at Tabreez on 11 June 1830, when 
a three months’ mourning was observed by 
the shah and the inhabitants. Kinneir mar- 
ried Amelia Harriet, third daughter, by his 
first wife, of Lieutenant-general Sir Älex- 
ander Campbell, bart. [q. v.], who died com- 
mander-in-chief at Madras in December 1825. 
Thislady, whose elder sister married Sir John 
Malcolm, long survived her husband, and 
died at Boulogne in 1860. 
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‚(Information supplied by the India Office; 
East India Registers and Army Lists; Kaye’s 
Life and Corresp. of Sir John Malcolm (London, 
1867), 1. 395 et seq., ii. 1-54; Kinneir’s Travels 
in Asia Minor, &e. (Lond. 1818); Mill’s Hist. of 
India, ix. 216 etseq.; Lond. Gazettes, 1829; Gent. 
Mag. 1830, pt. ii. pp. 190,699] H.M.C. 


‘KINNOULL, EaArtıs or. [See Hay, Str 
GeoRsE, 1572-1634, first Eart; Har, 
GEORGE, d. 1758, seventh Eırt; Hay, 
Tmomas, 1710-1787, eighth EArr.] 


KINSEY, WILLIAM MORGAN (1788- 
1851), divine and traveller, born in 1788 at 
Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, was son of 
Robert Morgan Kinsey, solicitor and banker 
at Abergavenny, and Caroline Hannah, his 
wife, daughter of Sir James Harington, bart. 
He matriculated at Oxford on 28 Nov. 1805, 
becameascholar of Trinity College, graduated 
B.A. in 1809, and proceeded M.A. in 1813. 
In 1815 he was elected a fellow of his col- 
lege, dean in 1822, vice-president in 1823, 
and bursar in 1824. In 1822 he proceeded 
to the degree of B.D. In 1827 Kinsey made 
a.tour in Portugal with the intention of 
making the country better known to the 
English people. From his journals and a 
series of letters written to his friend Thomas 
Haynes Bayly [q. v.], as well as from his- 
torıcal and other sources, Kinsey compiled a 
book, which appeared in 1828 under thetitle 
of ‘ Portugal Illustrated.” The work exeited 
some little interest as a good account of the 
country, and was well illustrated with en- 
gravings by G. Cooke and Skelton, from 
drawings chiefly made by a companion dur- 
ing his tour. It was dedicated to Lord 
Auckland, to whom Kinsey was chaplain, 
and a second edition appeared in 1829. In 
1830 Kinsey was travelling with Viscount 
Alford in Belgium, and, happening to be at 
Brussels at the outbreak of the revolution in 
August of that year, was an eye-witness of 
the conflict between the troops and the 
populace. About 1832 he was appointed 
. minister of St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, 
where he obtained some repute as a preacher, 
and published a few sermons. In 1843 he was 
appointed rector of Rotherfield Greys, Oxford- 
shire, where he resided until his death on 
6 April 1851. He was the author of a few 
other pamphlets, and in January 1848 contri- 
buted a paper to the “Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
entitled ‘ Random Reeollections of a Visit to 
Walton Hall.’ 

[Sent. Mag. 1851, new ser. xxxvi. 95; Foster's 
Alumni Oxonienses; Kinsey’s Portugal I1lus- 
trated.] 150; 


KINSIUS (ad. 1060), archbishop of York. 
[See Kyssiıen. ] 
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KINTORE, Karı, or. [See Kur, Sır 
JoHn, d. 1714, first EARr.] 


KINWELMERSH, KYNWEL- 
MERSH, or KINDLEMARSH, FRAN- 
CIS (A. 1570), poet, belonged to an Essex 
family, whose name is spelt in a variety of 
ways. Thomas Kinwolmersh of Much Dun- 
mow, Essex, with William Kinwolmersh of 
Broxted, served in the war in France in 
1513 as retainers of Henry Bourchier, earl 
of Essex, captain of the king’s spears (Letters, 
$c., of Henry VILT, ı. 596). ‘Ihe poet was 
probably son of Richard Kinwelmersh, who 
held in 1562 themanor of Newton Hall, now 
Great Dunmow (MoRANT, Essex, ii. 424). 
He entered Gray’s Inn in 1557. Two students 
ofthe same surname, Anthony and Robert, 
were admitted to the same inn in 1561 and 
1563 respectively,and wereprobably Francis’s 
brothers (FoSTER, Gray’s Inn Reg. pp. 27, 29, 
32). Francis became intimate with the poet, 
George Gascoigne [q.v.], who was his fellow- 
student at Gray’s Inn, and in 1566 they pro- 
duced conjointly a blank-verse rendering: of 
Euripides’s ‘ Pheeniss®,’ which they entitled 
‘Jocasta.’ It was performed in the hall of 
their inn in the course of 1566, and was first 
published in Gascoigne’s ‘ Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres’ in 1572. Kinwelmersh was respon- 
sible for arts.i.andiv. Gascoigne wrote poems 
upon mottos suggested by Francis and his 
brother Anthony about 1566 (see GASCOIGNE, 
Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 64-5). Franeis was a 
contributor to the ‘Paradyse of Daynty De- 
vises,’ 1576, and his initials, ‘F. K., appear 
on the title-page in the list of ‘sundry learned 
gentlemen’ whose poems are ineluded. In the 
title-pages of the editions 0f1580and 1600 the 
initials are expanded into ‘F. Kindlemarsh. 
Seven poems, chiefly on religious topics, bear 
the signature ‘F. K.’ in the first edition, and 
six in that of 1600. A poem (‘for Whitsun- 
day’) in allthe editions is signed ‘M. Kindle- 
marsh,’and another piece is subscribed‘M.K.’ 
In Bodenham’s preface to ‘ Belvedere, or the 
Garden of the Muses,’ 1600, ‘ Francis Kindle- 
marsh, Esq., figures, together with Norton, 
Gascoigne, Atchelow, and Whetstone, among 
deceased authors, to whose published and un- 
published writings “dueright’ isgiven by the 
compiler. According to a letter from Sir 
Francis Englefield [q. v.] to the Duchess of 
Feria [see DORMER, JAnE]‚one‘ Kindlemarsh,’ 
who seems to have been friendly with the 
Dormer family, was at Louvain in August 
1569 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Add. 1566-79, 
p.285). ‘Franeis Kynwelmarshe, Esq., was 
elected M.P. for Bossiney, Cornwall, on 
27 April 1572, at the same time as Gascoigne 
was returned for Midhurst. 
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[Ritson’s Biographia Poetica, p. 264; Brydges's 
Censura Literaria,1.258, 264; Gaseoigne’s Works; 
Return of Members of Parl. i. 408; see art. 
GEORGE GASCOIGNE. ] SB 

KIP, JOHANNES (1653 - 1722), 
draughtsman and engraver, born at Amster- 
dam in 1653, was married there in 1680 
(contract on 5 April) to Elizabeth Breda of 
Amsterdam (Oud-Holland, 11.77). He was 
employed in Amsterdam as an engraver, at 
first of book illustrations (cf. plate of ‘ The 
Siege of Groningen,’ etched in 1672). In 1685 
he etched a large view of Amsterdam, and 
in 1686 a long procession of William IT and 
hiswife, Mary of England, outside the Hague. 
Shortly afterwards Kip appears to have come 
to London, where he settled in Westminster. 
He was employed by the booksellers in en- 
graving portraits, such as that of Marcellus 
Malphigi, M.D., prefixed to an edition of his 
works in 1697; frontispieces, such as that of 
an edition of ‘Bibliotheca Patrum,’ in 1693; 
book illustrations, such as plates of birds 
after Barlow, or separate prints, such as one 
of a new water-engine in the manner of 
J. Van der Heyden, a view of the Danish 
Church in London after ©. G. Cibber, a view 
of the German Chapel, St. James’s, a design 
for a fountain as a monument to the Duke of 
Marlborough, after Claude David, and a view 
of Bridge Town in Barbadoes in 1695. Kip’s 
most important work, however, was the series 
of etchings done by him from the drawings 
of Leonard Knyff [q.v.], and published in 
London by David Mortier of Amsterdam. 
The first volume appears to have been pub- 
lished in 1708, with a title-page ‘ Britannia 
Illustrata, or Views of several of the Queen’s 
Palaces, as also of the principal Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain, 
curiously engraven on 80 copper-plates,’ 
dated 1707,and a second title-page in French, 
commencing ‘Nouveau Theätre de la Grande 
Bretagne,’ &e., dated 1708. This volume 
consists of a series of bird’s-eye views drawn 
by L. Knyffand etched by Kip. Three other 
volumes followed in 1709 and subsequent 
years. The second volume consisted ofsimilar 
bird’s-eye views, drawn as well as etched by 
Kip; and subsequent volumes contained the 
works of other artists. A supplement con- 
tains the twenty-five views of Audley End 
engraved by Henry Winstanley in 1676. A 
later edition was published with a few addi- 
tions by Joseph Smith in 1724-8. 'Tihough 
of little artistie merit this series of engrav- 
ings is of the greatest archeological interest. 
Copies of the work are frequently made up 
{rom the various editions. In 1710 Kip pub- 
lished a ‘ Prospeet of the City of London, 
Westminster, and St. James’s Park,’ drawn 





by himself from Buckingham House, and en- 
graved by himself on twelve sheets; a second 
edition of this was printed on eight sheets in 
1726. From a view of St. Clement Danes 
Church we learn that Kip resided and sold 
prints in St. John’s Street, near Storyes Back 
Gate in Westminster. He died in Westmin- 
ster in April 1722, leaving a daughter, who 
was also an ingenious artist. 


[Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23069); 
Dodd’s manuseript Hist. of English Engravers 
(ib. 33402) ; Immerzeel’s Levens en Werken der 
Hollandsehe Konstschilders, &e., and Kramm’s 
supplement to the same; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ; 
Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire.] 105.08 


KIPLING, THOMAS (a. 1822), dean of 
Peterborough, born at Bowes, Yorkshire, was 
son of William Kipling, cattle salesman. He 
received his early education at Scroton and 
Sedbergh schools, and was admitted a sizar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 28 June 
1764. He graduated B.A. in 1768, was 
elected a fellow of his college 29 Jan. 1770, 
and commenced M.A. in 1771. In 1773 he 
was elected one of the taxors of the univer- 
sity. He took the degree of B.D. in 1779. 
In 1782 he was elected Lady Margaret’s 
preacher on the resignation of Dr. Richard 
Farmer (Addit. MS. 5874, f. 87). He was 
created D.D. in 1784, in which year he was 
presented by his college to the vicarage of 
Holme on Spalding Moor, Yorkshire. In 
1787 he was appointed deputy regius pro- 
fessor of divinity, the professor, Dr. Richard 
Watson, being in ill-health. In 1792 he 
preached the Boyle lectures, but did not 
print the course (NIcHoLs, Lit. Anecd. vi. 
456). 

In 1792 he was severely condemned by the 
liberal party in the university for promoting 
the prosecution of the Rev. William Frend 
[q. v.], fellow of Jesus College, who had at- 
tacked the established church. The errors 
in Kipling’s edition of the ‘Codex Bez&’ 
and the bad latinity of the preface were 
mercilessly censured, so that in the slang of 
the university a ‘Kiplingism’ came to be 
synonymous with a grammatical blunder 
(Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, 1824, p. 64). On 
10 Feb. 1798 he was made dean of Peter- 
borough. In the summer of 1802 he resigned 
the deputy professorship of divinity in con- 
sequence, it is said, of ill-health. When Dr. 
Lingard’s ‘ Strietures’ on Dr. Herbert Marsh’s 
‘ Comparative View of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Rome’ appeared in 1815, Kipling 
took offence at the term “modern church of 
England,’and imagining that it came within 
the category of ‘seditious words, in deroga- 
tion of the established religion,’ wrote to 
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Lingard through the public papers informing 
him that unless within a reasonable time he 
should ‘publish a vindication of his inflam- 
matory language’ he would be indicted and 
‘summoned to answer for his offensive de- 
meanour in Westminster Hall’ By way of 
reply Lingard merely advertised his ‘ Strie- 
tures’ in all the papers which had published 
the dean’s letter; and Kipling, after another 
letter and a short rejoinder from Lingard, 
repeating the original offence, affected to dis- 
cover that the latter was not, as he had sup- 
posed, ‘a popish priest,’ and entreated pardon 
for having entertained “the erroneous notion.” 
Kipling died at his parsonage, after a linger- 
ing illness, on 28 Jan. 1822. 

His principal work is: ‘Codex Theodori 
Bez& Cantabrigiensis, Evangelia et Aposto- 
lorum Acta complectens, quadratis literis, 
Gra&co-Latinus. Academia auspicante vene- 
randa® has vetustatis religquias, summa qua 
potuit fide, adumbravit, expressit, edidit, 
Codieis historiam prfixit, notasque adjecit 
T. Kipling,’ Greek and Latin, 2 pts., Cam« 
bridge, 1793, fol., printed at the university 
press. The impression was limited to 250 
copies. This edition of the ‘Codex Bez®’ 
is a splendid specimen of typography, the 
types resembling the uncial characters of the 
original manuscript. It was critieised with 
severity in the ‘ Monthly Review,’ new ser. 
xii. 241-6, and by Porson, who had a high 
opinion of Kipling’s Greek scholarship, in 
two notices in the ‘British Critie,’ vol. ui. 
(1794) ; and the preface was coarsely at- 
tacked in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Remarks on 
Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Beza. Part the first. 
By Thomas Edwards, LL.D.,’ London, 1793, 
8vo. No second part appeared. Horne re- 
marks that Kipling’s work, although imper- 
feet, was unfairly underrated. The Rev. H. 
Serivener, in the preface to his own edition 
of the ‘Bez Codex Cantabrigiensis’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1864), says: “I have found the text 
of my predecessor less inaccurate than some 
have suspected : the typographical errors de- 
tected (eighty-three, of which sixteen are in 
his notes, &c.) I have recorded as a matter of 
duty, not of reproach :—perfect correctness 
is quite unattainable, yet Kipling has la- 
boured faithfully, and not wholly in vain, to 
approach it as near as may be. Ilis most 
serious fault is one of design and plan, in that 
he has placed in the body of the work those 
numerous changes which deform the pages of 
“Oodex Beze.”’ 

Kipling’s other works are: 1. ‘The Ele- 
mentary parts of Dr. Smith’s Complete Sys- 
tem of Optics, 1778, 4t0. 2. ‘The Articles 
of the Church of England proved not to be 
Calvinistie’ Cambridge, 1802, 8vo, which 





was attacked by a writer under the signature 
of‘ Academicus, and drew forth a defence 
claiming to be by a friend of Kipling, but 
supposed to be by himself. 3. “Certain Ac- 
ceusations brought lately by the Irish Papists 
against British and Irish Protestants, of 
every denomination, examined,” London, 
1809, 8vo; reprinted in ‘ The Churchman 
armed against the Errors of the Time,’ vol. ii. 
London, 1814, 8vo. This was elicited by a 
reprint of Ward’s ‘Errata of the Protestant 
Bible.’ 

[Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, iv. 378, 431, 
997 ; Gunning’s Reminiscences, i. 24, 281 seq., 
312, 314, ii. 49-51; Gent. Mag. 1822, pt. i. p. 
276; Literary Memoirs, 1.199, 342; Biog. Diet. 
of Living Authors, pp. 190, 440; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), pp. 764, 
1278; Graduati Cantabr. 1346, pp. 185, 398; 
Publie Characters, vi. 91; Tierney’s Life of Dr. 
Lingard, p.9; Annual Reg. 1822, Chron. p. 276; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 79; Annual Biog. vii. 
449; Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Seriptures, 9th edit. v. 15; British Critie, xi. 
619; Serivener’s Codex Cantabrigiensis Bez, 
Introd. pp. xii, xiii; Cooper’s Memoir of W. 
Melmoth, pp. 285, 405; Christian Observer, 
vol. 1. pref. pp. vii,593; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 541, 
iii. 645; Baker’s Hist. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, ed. Mayor, vol. ii. ] ale 


KIPPIS, ANDREW, D.D. (1725-1795), 
nonconformist divine and. biographer, was 
born at Nottingham on 28 March (0.S.) 1725. 
His father, Robert Kippis, a silk-hosier of 
Nottingham, maternally descended from Ben- 
jamin King of Oakham, Rutland, an ejected 
minister, was second of the three surviving 
sons of Andrew Kippis, who died in 1748, 
and is buried in Sleaford Church (Gent. Mag. 
lvi. pt. i. pp. 98, 198). His mother, Anne 
Ryther, was granddaughter of the Rev. John 
Ryther, who was ejected for nonconformity 
from the benefice of Ferriby, Yorkshire. 
Losing his father when he was five years 
old, he was placed under the care of his 
grandfather at Sleaford, Lincolnshire, where 
he was educated. By the advice of Mr. 
Merrivale, the local pastor, he resolved to 
enter the dissenting ministry. In 1741 he 
was admitted into the academy at North- 
ampton, under the care of Dr. Philip Dodd- 
ridge [g. v.], and after completing his 
course of five years in that seminary he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, where he settled in September 1746. 
Thence he removed to Dorking, Surrey, in 
1750, as successor to the Rev. John Mason, 
author of a treatise on ‘Self-Knowledge ;’ 
and in June 1753 he became pastor of the 
presbyterian congregation meeting in Princes 
Street, Westminster. On:21 Sept. 1753 he. 
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married Elizabeth, daughter of Isaac Bott, 
ınerchant, of Boston. 

Kippis’s pastorate at:Westminster con- 
tinued for forty-three years. He was soon 
elected a trustee of the presbyterian fund; 
he became a member of Dr. Williams’s trust 
in 1762; and his association with many other 
charitable institutions in London and West- 
minster enabled him to effectively promote 
the nonconformist cause. In 1763 he was 
appointed to succeed Dr. David J ennings as 
classical and philological tutor in theCoward 
Academy at Hoxton ; and in June 1767 he 
received the degree of D.D. from the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, on the unsolieited recom- 
mendation of Professor Robertson. He was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on 19 March 1778, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society 17 June 1779 (Tuouson, Hist. of the 
Royal’ Soc. App. iv. 57). In both these 
learned societies he served on the council 
for about two years. He withdrew from 
the institution at Hoxton in 1784, and the 
two other tutors followed his example the 
next year, when the seminary was dissolved 
(Bocun and BENNETT, Hist. of Dissenters, ii. 
519). In 1786 he became one of the tutors 
in the new dissenting college established at 
Hackney, and although he retired from that 
office after a few years, he continued to sup- 
port the college by a liberal subseription and 
by his interest with opulent friends. Among 
his pupils at Hackney were William Godwin 
and Samuel Rogers. Rogers subsequently 
apostrophised him, together with his col- 
leagues Price and Priestley, in ‘The Plea- 
sures of Memory’ (CLAYDEN, Rogers and his 
Contemporaries, i. 418). Kippis died at his 
residence in Crown Street, Westminster, on 
80ct.1795. Hisfuneral sermon waspreached, 
and the oration at the gravein Bunhill Fields 
delivered, by the Rev. Dr. Abraham Rees. 

Kippis was reverenced by dissenters, and 
his literary attainments secured for him the 
friendship and esteem of distinguished mem- 
bers of the established church. When about 
fourteen years old he renounced the prin- 
ciples of Calvinism, in which his relatives 
had brought him up (Biog. Brit. 2nd edit. 
iv.3). Subsequently he inclined to Socinian- 
ism, though ‘he highly disapproved the con- 
duet of the modern Socinians, in assuming to 
themselves the excelusiveappellation ofunita- 
rians’ (Wırson, Zist. of Dissenting Churches, 
iv. 116). In his youth he was a most assi- 
duous student. He informed' Alexander 
Chalmers that he once read for three years 
at the rate of sixteen hours a day. One of 
the works which he read through was the 
‘General Dietionary,’ in ten folio volumes, 
and he thus laid the foundation of his skill 
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in 'biographical composition (Gent. Mag. 
1795, pt. ii. p. 803). 

His editorial conneetion with the “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica’ constitutes his chief 
claim to remembrance. He was employed 
by the booksellers to prepare the second 
edition of that work, ‘ with corrections, en- 
largements, and the addition of new lives.’ 
When he had been engaged for some time on 
this task he found it too vast for him to exe- 
cute alone,and Dr. Towers was appointed as 
his associate. The letters K. and T. affixed 
to the new articles, or to the additions to 
the old articles, distinguish their respective 
shares. Only five volumes were published, 
all at London in folio— vol. i. in 1778, vol. ii. 
in 1780, vol. iii. in 1784, vol. iv. in 1789, and 
vol. v. in 1793, when the dietionary ends 
abruptly with the article ‘Fastolf’ A first 
part of the sixth volume (‘Featley’ to 
‘Foster”) was printed in 1795. To this half- 
volume, after the proprietors had for some 
time endeavoured to find a fitting successor 
to Kippis, Dr. George Gregory wrote a pre- 
face, intending to come forward as con- 
tinuator of the work. Delays in its publi- 
cation followed, and nearly the whole im- 
pression was consumed in the fire on Nichols’s 
premises in February 1808, only three copies 
having been preserved (NıcHoLs, Lit. Anecd. 
ix. 184n.) The second edition of the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica’ hardly deserves the high 
praise which has been sometimes bestowed 
uponit. The memoirs which were imperfect 
or incorrect in the original edition, instead 
of being rewritten, were textually repro- 
duced, with notes by the editor pointing out 
omissions and inaccuracies. Thus it seemed 
as if a literary controversy were being car- 
ried on between the editor and the author. 
Again, many of the new memoirs were of 
inordinate length, and the prominence given 
to nonconformists laid the editor open to a 
charge of partiality. Moreover, he indulged 
too freely in the expression of opinions in- 
stead of confining himself mainly to the 
narration of facts; and many of the footnotes 
were far too long and irrelevant. Johnson 
told Boswell in 1777 that he had been asked 
to undertake the new edition of the ‘Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ but had declined it, 
‘which,’ says Boswell, “he afterwards said 
to me he regretted” Although Boswell ad- 
mitted that Kippis had discharged the task 
judieiously, and with more impartiality than 
might have been expected from a separa- 
tist, he complained that the work was ‘too 
crowded with obscure dissenting teachers.’ 
He subsequently, however, withdrew all cen- 
sure (BoswELt, Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, iii. 
174, iv. 376). According to Horace Wal- 
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pole “the “ Biographia Britannica ” ought to 
be called the Vindicatio Britannica, for that 
it was a general panegyric upon everybody’ 
(ef. CowPER, Works, viii. 320). But in spite 
of these defects Kippis made a valuable addi- 
tion to our national biographical literature. 

Kippis began his literary career early in 
life by contributing to the magazines, espe- 
cially the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ After- 
wards he became a more constant writer in 
the ‘ Monthly Review.’ He also largely con- 
tributed to ‘The Library, or Moral and Criti- 
cal Magazine,’ which he edited for 1761-2. 
He laid the foundation of the “New Annual 
Register,’ and suggested the improved plan 
upon which that work was conducted. The 
‘ History of Ancient Literature ’and the ‘Re- 
view of Modern Books’ were at its first com- 
mencement written by him, and continued 
to 1784. He was also the author of the 
‘ Review of the Transactions of the Present 
Reign ’ prefixed to the ‘ Register’ for 1780, 
and of the ‘History of Knowledge, Learn- 
ing, and Taste in Great Britain’ prefixed to 
the succeeding volumes to the year 1794. 

His separate publications are: 1. ‘A Vin- 
dication of the Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters with regard to their late application to 
Parliament in the matter of Subscription,’ 
London, 1772 and 1773, 8vo. 2. Life of 
Sir John Pringle, bart., president of the 
Royal Society, prefixed to his ‘Six Dis- 
courses, delivered on occasion of six annual 
assignments of Sir Godfrey Copley’s medal,’ 
1783. 3. “Considerations on the Provisional 
Treaty with America, and the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace with France and Spain,’ 
2nd edit. 1783. 4. “Observations on the 
late Contests in the Royal Society ' [concern- 
ing Dr. Hutton], London, 1784, 8vo, pub- 


lished with a view to allaying the animosi- 


ties which existed in that body. 5. ‘The 
Life of Captain James Cook, London, 1788, 
4to,translated into French by J. H. Castera, 
2 vols., Paris, 1789, 8vo. 6. Life of Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner, prefixed to the complete 
edition ofhis‘Works,’ 11 vols., 1788. 7. ‘The 
Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl 
of Shaftesbury,’ privately printed [London, 
1790 ?), 4to. The fourth Earl of Shaftes- 
bury originally entrusted the work to Ben- 
jamin Martyn, who had free access to the 
family archives ; but after the fourth earl’s 
death in 1771, his son, the fifth earl, consi- 
dering that Martyn’s life was not suffieiently 
complete for publication, put it into the 
hands of Dr. Gregory Sharpe, master of the 
Temple, and afterwards engaged Kippis to 
revise it and prepare it for the press. An 
edition was eventually printed, but with the 
exception of two copies the whole impression 
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was immediately destroyed. One of the ex- 
tant copies is now in.the British Museum. 
The work afterwards appeared under the title 
of ‘The Life of the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
from original documents in the possession of 
tbe family, by Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis, 
now first published. Edited by G. Wingrove 
Cooke, esq., 2 vols., London, 1836, 8vo. 
8. Several single discourses, some of which 
are reprinted in his ‘Sermons on Practical 
Subjects,” London, 1791 and 1878, 8vo. 
9. “An Address delivered at the Interment of 
Richard Price, D.D.,F.R.S.’1791. 10. Life of 
Dr. Philip Doddridge, prefixed to theseventh 
edition of .his “Family Expositor,’ 1792. 
11. Life of Job Orton, prefixed to his ‘<Expo- 
sition of the New Testament,’ 1822. This 
first appeared as along note appended to the 
memoir of Philip Doddridge ın the ‘Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ 2nd edit. v. 308 seq. 
Kippis also edited Doddridge’s “Lectures,’ 
with alarge number of additional references, 
and assisted in preparing ‘A Collection of 
Hymns and Psalms for Public and Private 
Worship,’ 1795, which was extensively used 
in dissenting chapels, and passed through 
several editions. 

A portrait of Kippis was engraved (1792, 
folio) by F. Bartolozzi, from a painting by 
W.Artaud (BRoNLEY, Cat.of Engraved Por- 
traits, p. 364). 

[Addit. MSS. 5874 ff. 71, 72, 28104 f. öl, 
21553 f. 128; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Por- 
traits, n. 6142; Sermon by John Evans, M.A., 
being a Tribute of Respect to the Memory of 
S. Stennett, A. Kippis, and R. Harris, 1795; 
Gent. Mag. 1795, pt. i. p. 10, pt. ii. pp. 803, 
883, 913, 1796, pt. i. p. 5, 1804, pt. i. p. 35; 
Georgian Era, iii. 545 ; Brown’s Nottingham- 
shire Worthies, pp. 299-302 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), pp. 205, 1278; Nichols’s Illustr. of 
Lit. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ; Notes and Queries; 
3rd ser. x. 432, xi. 213; Phonetie Journal, xlv. 
468: Funeral Sermon by Dr. Abraham Rees, 
1795; Rees’s Cyclopsdia; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, iv. 103-17, 402; Jones’s Bunhill Me- 
morials, pp. 136, 140.] Rz0C. 


KIPPIST, RICHARD (1812-1882), 
botanist, was born at Stoke Newington, 
London, on 11 June 1812. His first experi- 
ence was gained in the oflice of Joseph Woods 
the architeet and a distinguished botanist. 
Kippist travelled with Woods and helped 
to compile the still useful ‘ Tourist’s Flora. 
After Woods retired to Lewes in 1830, 
Kippist entered the service of the Linnean 
Society, helping to distribute the vast her- 
barium amassed by Dr. Wallich, until, on the 
death of David Don the librarian in 1842, 
he was chosen to succeed him. After two or 
three years of broken health he retired in 
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1881 on a pension of his full salary, but died 
at-Chelsea on 14 Jan. 1882. He had an ex- 
cellent knowledge of plants, especially those 
‚of Australia, and twice has a genus been de- 
dicated to him as Krppistia, but in both cases 
they have been merged in older genera. 


[Proe. Linn. Soc. 1881-2, pp. 64-5.] 
B.D.J. 


KIRBY, ELIZABETH (1823-1873), 
writer for the young, youngest child of John 
Kirby, manufacturer,, of Leicester, by his 
wife, Sarah Bentley, was born in Southgate 
Street, Leicester, on 15 Dec. 1823. She dis- 
played at an early age a faculty for story- 
telling and a taste for literary composition 
both in verse and prose. In 1854 she pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘The Discontented 
Children,’ a story which she had frequently 
told to small audiences. She removed from 
Leicester to Norwich in 1855, and the new 
society and surroundings stimulated her lite- 
rary zeal. After a few years her younger 
sister, Mary, married the Rev. Henry Gregg, 
rector of Brooksby, Leicestershire, and Miss 
Kirby settled in Melton Mowbray, to share 
for the rest of her life Mrs. Gregg’s home. 
With her sister she wrote a long series of 
books for children. Twenty-four volumes 
under the joint authorship are in the British 
Museum Library. Theyare homely and un- 
pretentious little works, written in a style 
specially calculated to interest children. 
Among the best are ‘The Italian Goldsmiths, 
a Story of Oellini,’1861, 16mo; “Chapterson 
Trees,’ 1873, 8vo; ‘Stories about Birds of 
Land and Water,’ 1873, 4to. Two little 
books on insects, “Caterpillars, Butterflies, 
and Moths,’ 1857, 18mo, and ‘Sketches of 
Insect Life’ London, 1874, 8vo, embody 
much original observation. The sisters also 
published a number of serial tales, including 
‘ The Desboroughs’ and ‘ Deepdale Vicarage,’ 
in various magazines. Miss Kirby’s last work, 
a little story, entitled ‘Hold fast by your 
Sundays, was published in 1872. She died 
at Melton Mowbray in June 1873. ‘ Her 
literary talents,’ says the ‘ Athenum,’ ‘ were 
atalltimes exercised for the good, intelleetual 
and moral, of her readers.’ 


[Information kindly supplied by Mrs. Gregg 
and the latter’s Leaflets from my Life (1887); 
Athenxum, 12 July 1873; Allibone, Supplement, 
11. 956; Miss Kirby’s Works.] INES: 

KIRBY, JOHN (1690-1753), Suffolk 
topographer, born in 1690 at Halesworth, 
Suffolk, was originally a schoolmaster at Or- 
ford in that county, and afterwards oceupied 
a mill at Wickham Market. In 1735 he 
published at Ipswich, in duodecimo, ‘The 
Suffolk Traveller; or, a Journey through Suf- 
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folk, a road-book with antiquarian notices, 
from an actual survey which he made of the 
whole county in 1732, 1733, and 1734. Pre- 
fixed is a small map of the county. A new 
edition was published by subscription, with 
‘many alterations and large additions by 
several hands,’ in 1764, 8vo, London, under 
the editorship of the Rey. Richard Canning, 
of which a reprint was issued from Wood- 
bridge about 1800, containing some trifling 
additions, and a fourth edition, with addi- 
tions, appeared as ‘A Topographical . . . 
Description of the County of Suffolk,’ 8vo, 
Woodbridge, 1829, with Ebden’s map in 
place of Kirby’s.. A “Supplement to the 
Suffolk Traveller’ was published in 1844 by 
Augustine Page (cf. his Introduction, p. vi). 
In 1736 Kirby issued “ A Map of the County 
of Suffolk,’ illustrated with coatsof arms and 
views. An improved edition, engraved by 
John Ryland, was published on a larger 
scale in 1766 by his sons John Joshua and 
William Kirby (NıcHors, Lit. Aneed. vi. 
541-4). Kirby died on 13 Dee. 1753, at 
Ipswich, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Mary at Tower, Ipswich. His portrait, 
by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., was in 1868 
in the possession of the Rev. Kirby Trimmer. 
He married in 1714 Alice Brown; his eldest 
son, John Joshua Kirby, is separately no- 
ticed. 

[Life of Mrs. Trimmer, i.5; Cat. of the Third 
Exhibition of Portraits at South Kensington, 
1868, No. 752.] @. 6. 





KIRBY, JOHN JOSHUA (1716-1774), 
clerk of the works at Kew Palace, born in 
1716 at Wickham Market, Suffolk, was the 
eldest son of John Kirby [q. v.] (Pac, Sup- 
plement to the Suffolk Traveller, pp. 189-90). 
About 1738 he settled at Ipswich as a coach 
and house painter. An early friendship with 
Gainsborough induced him to attempt land- 
scape-painting. He made a number of draw- 
ings of monasteries, castles, churches, and 
monuments in Suffolk for a projected county 
history, and of these he published twelve, 
with an “Historical Account,’ 8vo, Ipswich, 
1748, the plates etched by himself, followed 
by a series engraved by J. Wood. He also 
studied linear perspective, upon which he 
lectured at the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, 
London. In 1754 he printed at Ipswich, ın 
quarto, ‘Dr. Brook Taylor’s Method of Per- 
spective made easy, both in Theory and 
Practice,’ 2 pts., founded upon Taylor's two 
treatises on linear perspective, published re- 
spectively in 1715 and 1719. The book is 
illustrated with a curious frontispiece by 
Hogarth, and fifty copperplates, mostly en- 
graved by Kirby himself. It was reissued 
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- in 1755, 1765, and in 1768, with additions. 
. Having secured warm friends in Hogarth and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kirby went to London. 
Through the Earl of Bute he was appointed 
teacher of perspective to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George ILI, by whom he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the works at Kew Palace. 
Under the patronage of the king, who de- 
frayed the expense of the plates, Kirby pub- 
lished in 1761 a splendid folio volume entitled 
‘ The Perspective of Architecture, in two 
parts, ..... deduced from the Principles of Dr. 
Brook Taylor ; and performed by two Rules 
only of universal application.’ He appears 


to have designed in 1762 St. George’s Chapel, 


- Old Brentford, Middlesex (Diet. of Architec- 
Zure, Architect. Publ. Soc., vol. iv.) About 
- 1767 he published ‘ Dr. Brook Taylor’sMethod 
of Perspective compared with the Examples 
lately published . . . as Sirigatti’s by J. 
Ware ... being a Parallel between those 
two Methods of Perspective. In which the 
superior excellence of Taylor’s is shewn,’ 4to, 
London. On 26 March 1767 he was elected 
F.R.S. (Tuomson, Hist. of Royal Soc. App. 
iv.p.lii), and F.S.A. on the following 4 June 
- (GoueH, Chronological List of Soc. Antıiq. 
1798, p. 20). He was secretary, and in 1768 
elected president, of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, in place of Francis Hayman [q.v. |, 
at the instance of a discontented elique; but 
resigned the post the same year on the plea of 
-ill-health. From 1765 to 1770 he exhibited 
- with the society views in Richmond Park, 
Kew, and the neighbourhood. His drawings 
of Kew Palace were engraved by Woollett 
in 1763 (REDGRAVE, Diet. of Artists, ed. 
1878, p. 251). Kirby died on 20 June 1774, 
aged 58, and was buried in Kew churchyard. 
Such was Gainsborough’s regard for Kirby, 
that he made a special request in his will 
that he might be buried by his side—a de- 
sire which was carried into effect (FAULK- 
NER, Brentford, &e.,1845, pp. 128, 131, 156- 
157). A portrait of Kirby by Hogarth was 
in 1867 in the possession of Mr. George 0. 
Handford, and a portrait of Kirby and his 
wife by Gainsborough was in 1868 in the 
possession of the Rev. Kirby Trimmer. A 
mezzotint portrait of Kirby, by J. Dixon, 
from the painting by Gainsborough, and an 
engraving by D. Pariset, from a picture by 
P. Falconet, are also known (Evans, Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, i. 197). Kirby married 
Sarah Bull of Framlingham, Suffolk, who 
died in 1775. His son William, who was in 
1766 a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, died suddenly at Kew in 1771; 
his daughter Sarah, afterwards married to 
James Trimmer of Brentford, was a popular 
‚ writer of books for the young [see Trım- 
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MER]. Kirby was uncle of William Kirby 
(1759-1850) [q. v.], the entomologist. 
[Memoir, prineipally compiled by Mrs. Trim- 
mer, in Nichols’s Biog. Anecdotes of Hogarth, 
No. 8; Life of Mrs. Trimmer; Catalogues of 
the Second and Third Special Exhibitions of Nat. 
Portraits at South Kensington ; Gough’s British 
Topography, Suffolk ; Edwards’s Anecdotes of 
Painters; Gent. Mag. new ser. xxxiv. 219.] 
Eller 


KIRBY, WILLIAM (1759-1850), en- 
tomologist, eldest son of William Kirby of 
Witnesham Hall, Suffolk, and of Lucy Mea- 
dowe, was born at Witnesham on 19 Sept. 
1759. He derived a taste for natural history 
from his mother, who died in 1776. He was 
educated at Ipswich grammar school and 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1781 and M.A. in 1815. In 
1782 he took holy orders and obtained the 
sole charge of Barham, Suftolk, held by the 
Rev.N. Bacon with the vicarage of Codden- 
ham in the same county. He remained at 
Barham for the remainder of his life, the 
vicar on his death in 1796 leaving him the 
next presentation. 

Kirby was already an excellent botanist, 
when the accidental finding of a beautiful 
insect determined him to study entomology. 
His name appears in the first list of fel- 
lows of the Linnean Society, founded in 
1788, and in 1793 he contributed to the so- 
ciety’s “Transactions,’ the first ofa long series 
of papers. In1802 he published his impor- 
tant monograph on English bees. He had 
collected 153 wild specimens in his own 
parish. In 1805 he made the acquaintance 
of William Spence [q. v.] of Drypool, Hull, 
whom he afterwards persuaded to behis coad- 
jutor in the famous ‘ Introduction to Ento- 
mology,’ first suggested in 1808. The form 
chosen was that of letters on the most in- 
teresting subjects in entomology. Vol. i. 
appeared in 1815, and a third edition was 
issued with vol. ii. in 1817; vols. iii. and iv., 
containing the special systematie description 
of insects, were written entirely by Kirby, 
owing to his friend’s ill-health. The sixth 
edition was edited by Spence in 1843, when 
Kirby’s advanced age disabled him from 
work. The seventh and subsequent edi- 
tions, in one volume, consist of the first 
two volumes of the sıxth edition. During 
the writing of the introduetion Kirby had 
(in 1811) contributed an important paper to 
the Linnean Society, in which he founded the 
new insect order of Strepsiptera, which has 
held its ground. In 1818 he was elected 
F.R.S. He took an active part in the Zoo- 
logical Club ofthe Linnean Society, founded 
in 1822, which afterwards developed into 
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the Zoological Society. In 1830 he began 
the Bridgewater treatise on ‘ The Habitsand 
Instincts of Animals,’ which was published 
in 1835. In his seventy-eighth year (1837) 
he completed the description of the insects 
brought home by Franklin’s first two arctie 
expeditions. Kirby’s descriptions formed the 
fourth part of “Fauna Boreali-Americana.’ 
In 1837 he was elected honorary president 
of the recently founded Entomological So- 
ciety of London. He died of old age on 
4 July 1850. His collection of insects was 
bequeathed to the Entomological Society. 
He married (1) in 1784 Sarah Ripper, who 
died in 1814, and (2)in 1816 Charlotte Rod- 
well, who died in 1844, but had no children. 

Kirby was of middle height, broad-shoul- 
dered and strongly built, with broad fore- 
head and small blue eyes, deeply set. His 
chief aim in life was to trace the benevolence 
and wisdom of the Creator in. His works. 
Though no theological work of his, apart from 
sermons, was published, he wrote much on 
theology from the point of view of an ortho- 
dox anti-Calvinistie churchman. An excel- 
lent portrait of him by H. Howard, R.A., 
was painted about 1819, and an engraving of 
it was published by T. Lupton. 

Besides many papers in the Linnean and 
other transactions, Kirby wrote: 1. ‘Mono- 
graphia Apium Angli,’2 vols. 8vo, Ipswich, 
1802. 2. ‘Strepsiptera, a new order of In- 
sects proposed, ‘Linnean Transactions, xi. 
86-122. 3. “Introduction to Entomology,’ 
Jointly with James Spence, 4 vols, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1815-26; vols. i. and ii., 6th edit., with 
much additional matter, London, 1843 ; 7th 
edit. of vols. i. and ü. 8vo, 1856, with 
Spence’s account of the origin and progress 
of the work, 4. ‘Seven Sermons on our 
Lord’s Temptation,’ London, 1829. 5. “On 
the History, Habits,and Instinets of Animals, 
being the seventh Bridgewater Treatise,’ Lon- 
don, 1835, 8vo, 2 vols. 17 plates; another 
edition in 12mo, in Bohn’s‘ Seientific Library,’ 
1852, 2 vols., with notes by T. Rymer Jones. 
6. ‘Fauna Boreali-Americana,' pt. iv., the 
‘ Insects,’ 4to, Norwich, 1837. 


[The Rev. J. Freeman’s Life of Kirby, 1852.] 
GER.aB: 





KIRBYE, GEORGE (@. 1634), musician, 
was probably born either at Bury St. Ed- 
munds or in its neighbourhood. “The first 
mention of his name occurs in 1592. In that 
year Thomas East[q.v. ]publishedhis “ Whole 
Book of Psalms,’ and Kirbye was employed 
among others to write new settings to the 
old psalm tunes for this work. In his pre- 
face East states that he had “intreated the 
help’ of such musicians as he knew to be 
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“expertin the Arte,’and as Kirbye contri- 
buted more to the book than any of the ten 
composers employed, except John Farmer, 
it may be assumed that he had made some 
reputation as a musician at the time. Some 
time before 1597 he entered the service 
of Sir Robert Jermyn of Rushbrooke, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, and it was while he was 
living at Rushbrooke that he composed and 
published what he calls the “first fruites of 
my poore knowledge in Musicke,’ namely 
‘The first set of English Madrigalls to 4. 5. 
& 6. voyces. Made & newly published by 
George Kirbye. London, Printed by Thomas 
Este, dwelling in aldersgate street, 1597.’ 
The part-books contain twenty-four madri- 
gals. Kirbye dedicated the work to ‘Mis- 
tris Anne & Mistris Frauneis Iermin, daugh- 
ters to the right worshipfull Syr Robert 
Iermin, Knight (his very good Maister).’ 
In the same year (16 Feb. 1597-8) George 
Kyrby (sic) married Anne Saxye at Brad- 
field St. George, the neighbouring parish to 
Rushbrooke. His next publications were two 
madrigals composed for the ‘ Triumphs of 
Oriana, 1601. In the copy of the ‘Triumphs’ 
belonging to the Music School, Oxford, Kir- 
bye’s contribution is a six-part madrigal, 
“With Angells face and brightnesse,’ not to 
be confounded with Norcome’s five-part set- 
ting of the same words. In other copies this 
is replaced by a second six-part madrigal, 
‘ Bright Phoebus greetes most cleerely.’ The 
last named only is printed in Hawes’s edi- 
tion of the ‘ Triumphs of Oriäna.’ 

After this date Kirbye published nothing, 
though the dedication of the first set of ma- 
drigals implies that he intended to publish 
other works. 

In 1626 he was living in St. Mary’s parish 
in Bury St. Edmunds; probably he had 
already bought the house in Whiting Street 
which he oceupied till his death. On 11 June 
1626 the burial of his wife Anne is recorded 
in the register of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and in 1627-8 hisname twice appears 
with another’s at the foot of the same regis- 
ter, probably as one of the churchwardens. 
He died in 1634, and was buried at St. 
Mary’s on 6 Oct. of that year. The will of 
Kirbye, “musition,’ dated 10 March 1633, 
was proved 7 Oct. 1634. He left 107, each 
to his brother, Walter Kirbye, and his sister, 
Alice Moore, widow ; and all the rest of his 
property, including his house in Whiting 
Street and his personal estate (except a few 
small sums), to his servant Agnes Seaman, 
kinswoman to his late wife. He appears to 
have left no children. 

A new edition of 
Madrigals,’ 





i Kirbye’s ‘First Set of 
edited by the present writer, was 


Kirk 


published in 1891-2. 
Royal College of Music are old manuscript 
copies of twenty-six madrigals by Kirbye, 
which include nine that are not found in his 
printed works. They are allimperfect except 
the seven four-part madrigals, of which only 
one is unpublished. In the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Mus. f. 16-19 and 20-4) are seven un- 
published five-part madrigals and two four- 
part motets, all imperfect. In the library 
of Christ Church, Oxford, are copies of three 
madrigals from the ‘ First Set of Madrigals,’ 
with different words. 


[Registers of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and of Bradfield St. George, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds; Bury St. Edmunds Wills, Liber Colman 
1631-5, fol. 368; Grove’s Diet. of Music, üi., 
59; Burney’s Hist. of Musie, iii. 123; Mus. 
Ant. Society’s edition of Este’s Whole Book of 
Psalms; works mentioned above; the present 
writer’s edition of the First Set of Madrigals..] 

BNBAA, 





KIRK. [See also Kırke.] 


KIRK, JOHN (1724 ?-1778?), medallist, 
was probably born about 1724 (cf. Haweıns, 
Med. Illustr. ii. 559-60). He became (about 
1740?) the pupil of James Anthony Dassier 
[g- v.], and from about 1740 till 1776 pro- 
duced a large number of medals signed KIRK 
or I.KIRK. He was a medallist of moderate 
ability. In 1745 Kirk was living in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London (zb. ii. 603). In 
1762 and 1763 he received premiums from 
the Society of Arts, He was a member 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists, and 
exhibited medals of the royal family, &e., 
in 1773-5-6. Redgrave states that Kirk 
died in London on 27 Nov. 1776; but 
several medals in the British Museum (cf. 
Numismatie Chronicle, 1890, p. 54, No. 7) 
signed by Kirk bear the date 1778, and are 
almost conclusive evidence that he was 
still alive in that year. Kirk’s prineipal 
medals are: 1. Bust of George II (no re- 
verse), signed ‘I. Kirk F. etate 16.’ 1740 (P) 
2. Sir John Barnard, cire. 1744. 3. Recap- 
ture of Prague, 1744. 4. Loyal Association 
Medal, 1745. 5. Medals relating to the Re- 
bellion of ’45, 1745-6. 6. Tuesday Ulub of 
Annapolis, 1746. 7. Counters with heads 
of the Royal Family, 1746. 8. William, 
Prince of Orange, 1746. 9. Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 1749. 10. Free British Fishery 
Society, 1751. 11. Louisburg taken (from 
design by Cipriani), 1758. 12. Battle of 
Minden, 1759. 183. Lord-chancellor Cam- 
den, 1766. 14. Series of thirteen medalets 
given away to subscribers to the ‘Senti- 
mental Magazine,’ 1773-5 (Gent. Mag. 1797, 
pp. 469, 471). 15. Duke of Athol, 1774. 
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16. Lord Bathurst (Six Olerks Office), 1776. 
17. Death of Lord Chatham, 1778. 18. Lord 
Chesterfield, 1778. Certain medals of 1745 
and 1746 were made and signed by John 
Kirk in conjunction with A. Kirk (Hıw- 
KIns, il. 606, 608,613; ef. 614). Theeditors 
of the ‘“Medallie Illustrations’ conjeeture 
(ii. 729) that this A. Kirk was a brother of 
John, and suppose that he died in 1761, ap- 
parently assuming that he was identical 
with the “Mr. Kirk, senr.,’ whose death in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard is recorded in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1761, p. 539) as 
having taken place on 19 Nov. 1761. 
[Hawkins’s Medallie Illustrations, ed. Franks 


and Grueber, ii. 729; Redgrave’sDiet.of Artists 
of Engl. School; Kirk’s Medalsin Brit. Mus.] 
Ww. W 





KIRK,JOHN, D.D. (1760-1851), catho- 
lie divine and antiquary, son of William 
Kirk and his wife Mary Fielding, was born 
at Ruckley, near Acton Burnell, Shropshire, 
on ,13 April 1760, and at ten years of age 
was sent to Sedgley Park school, Stafford- 
shire. He was admitted into the English Col- 
lege at Rome on 5 June 1773, a few months 
before the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
by Clement XIV. He was thus the last 
scholar received at the college by the jesuits 
who had had the conduct of it, by favour of 
the holy see, for 193 years (FoLEY, Records, 
vi. 504). He was ordained priest on 18 Dec. 
1784. Returning to England in August 1785, 
his first mission was at Aldenham Hall, 
Shropshire, in the family of Sir Richard 
Acton. In 1786 he became chaplain at Sedg- 
ley Park school, and as vice-president assisted 
the Rev. Thomas Southworth, whom he suc- 
ceeded as president in 1793. He had pre- 
viously removed to the small mission at Pipe- 
hill, near Lichfield, and hehad had charge of 
the congregation at Tamworth. In July 1797 
he left Sedgley to become chaplain and pri- 
vate secretary to Dr. Charles Berington[q.v.], 
vicar apostolic of the midland district, and 
after the bishop’s sudden death (8 June 1798) 
he remained at the episcopal residence atı 
Longbirch tillthe appointment of Dr. Gregory 
Stapleton to the vicariate in1801. Hethen 
removed to Lichfield, where. a chapel built 
by him was opened on 11 Nov. 1803; after- 
wards enlarged, it was converted in 1834 into 
the little Norman church of St. Cross. He 
also erected chapels at Hopwas, near Tam- 
worth, and in Tamworth itself, By diploma 
dated 9 Nov. 1841, Pope Gregory XVI con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. Hedied 
at Lichfield 21 Dec. 1851, aged 90. 

Monsignor Weedall says of Kirk: ‘ He 
formed a perfect specimen of the olden times, 
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a type of the fine old English priest ; metho- 
dical, dignified, devout.” There is a portrait 
of him, engraved by Deere, in the ‘Catholic 
Directory’ for 1853. 

During his residence in Rome, and for up- 
wards of forty years of his long life, he was 


diligently preparing materials for a continua- | 


tion of Dodd’s ‘Church History of England.’ 
- With infinite labour he transcribed or col- 
.lected, and methodically arranged, letters, 
tracts, annals, records, diaries, and innumer- 
able miscellaneous papers, formingupwardsof 


fifty volumes in folio and quarto. An account | 


of all these materials, specifically arranged 


under distinct heads, was published by him 


in a‘ Letterto the Rev. Joseph Berington, re- 
specting the Oontinuation of Dodd’s Church 
History of England, Lichfield, September 
1826 (Catholie Miscellany, vi. 250, 328,405). 
Finally hehanded overthe work to the Rev. 
Mark Aloysius Tierney [g. v.] of Arundel, 
who brought out a new edition of Dodd’s 
‘ History,’ 5 vols. London, 1839-43,8vo. This 
edition is incomplete, ending with the year 
1625, and no portion of a projected continua- 
tion ever appeared. On Tierney’s death in 
1862 the manuscript materials were be- 


queathed to Dr. Thomas Grant, bishop of, 


Southwark, and they are now in the posses- 
sion of that prelate’s successor, Dr. John Butt. 
Transcripts of some of Kirk’s letters and 
manuscripts are preserved in the library of 


St. Francis Xavier’s College at Liverpool | 


(Forey, Records, vii. 20). Four small but 


closely written bundles of biographical col- 


leetions by Kirk, mostly of a later date than 

- Dodd, were in the possession of the late Car- 
dinal Manning (GILLoW, Diet. of the English 
- Catholies, i. Pref. p. xv). 


About 1794 Kirk undertook the task of | 


deciphering, copying, and preparing for pub- 


lication the ‘State Papers and Letters’ of Sir. 


Ralph Sadler, ambassador to Scotland in the 
- time of Elizabeth. "These were published in 


3 vols. 1809, 4to, by Arthur Clifford, with a | 


biographical sketch by Sir Walter Scott. 


The original papers were then in the posses- | 


sion of the Cliffords of Tixall, Staffordshire ; 
they are now in the British Museum (Athe- 
n@um, 1 March 1890, p. 277). 

Kirk wrote, in collaboration with the Rev. 
Joseph Berington, ‘The Faith of Catholies 
confirmed by Scripture and attested by the 
Fathers of the first five centuries of the 
Church,’ London, 1813 and 1830, 8vo; Srd 
edit. revised and greatly enlarged by the 
Rev. James Waterworth, 3 vols. London, 
1846, 8vo. There is a Latin translation in 
Joseph Braun’s © Bibliotheca Regularum Fi- 
dei,’ Bonn, 1844, 8vo, vol.i. The work was 
attacked by the Rev. John Graham, M.A.,in 


a review printed at the end of his ‘ Annals 
of Ireland,” London, 1819, 8vo; and the Rev. 
Richard Thomas Pembroke Pope published 
‘ Roman Misquotation ; or, Oertain Passages 
from the Fathers adduced in Kirk’s work 
brought to the test of their originals,’ Lon- 
don, 1840, 8vo. In consequence of some 
exceptions having been taken to the ‘ Pro- 
positions’ which form the heading of ‘The 
Faith of Catholics,’ Kirk published ‘ Roman 
Catholie Principles in reference to God and 
the King. First published in the year 1680. 
To which is prefixed an Inquiry respecting 
the Editions and the Author ofthat valuable 
tract,’ London, 1815, 8vo. He proved by 
eircumstantial evidence that the ‘ Prineiples’ 
were drawn up by the Benedietine father 
James Corker [q. v.] 

[Catholie Direetory, 1853, p. 129; Catholie 
| Magazine and Review, vol. v. p. ei; Gent. Mag. 
| new ser. xxxvii. 304, cexii. 509; Rambler, ix. 
| 244-9, 425; Smith’s Brewood, 2nd edit. 1874, p. 
51; Monsignor Weedall in Tablet, 24 Jan. 1852, 
p. öl, and 31 Jan. p. 71.] ads), 

KIRK, ROBERT (1641-1692), Gaelie 
scholar, was youngest son of James Kirk, 
minister at Aberfoyle, Perthshire, and was 
born presumably there about 1641. He. 
studied at Edinburgh University (where he 
graduated M.A. in 1661), and afterwards at 
St. Andrews. In 1664 he became minister 
of Balquhidder, Perthshire, and in 1685 was 
appointed to his father’s old charge at Aber- 
foyle, where he continued until his death on 
14 May 1692. He was buried near the east 
end of the church, and his grave is marked 
by a stone with the inseription, “ Robertus 
Kirk, A.M., Lingus Hibernie Lumen.’ He 
is said to have had a benefice in England 
(RED), but this is incorrect. He was twice 
‚ married, and when his first wife died eut out 
with his own hands an epitaph for her (ib.), 
‚which is still to be seen at Balquhidder. 
His eldest son, Colin, became a writer to the 
‚signet, and another, Robert, was appointed 
‚ minister of Dornoch, Sutherlandshire, 

Kirk was an admirable Gaelie scholar, and 
most of his literary work lay in this diree- 
tion. He was the author of the first com- 
| plete translation of the Scottish metrical 
 psalms into Gaelic, published at Edinburgh 
ın 1684 under the title of ‘ Psalma Dhaibhidh 
an Meadrachd,’ &e. (“Psalms of David in 
Metre, &e.) This version bears a grant 
of “privilidge’ from the lords of the privy 
couneil, forbidding any one to print it for 
eleven years. During its preparation Kirk 
learned that the synod of Argyle intended 
to bring out a rival version, and some eurious 
stories are told of the expedientsto which he 

, resorted in order to keep himself awake while 
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working almost night and day in order to be 
first in the field (Rep). Kirk’s psalter is 
extremely rare, but copies are in the British 
Museum, Advocates’ (Edinburgh), and Glas- 
gow University Libraries. In 1689 Kirk was 
called to London to superintend the print- 
ing of the Gaelie Bible prepared under the 
direction öf Bishop Bedell, and published 
in 1690. To this version he added a short 
Gaelie vocabulary (6 pp.), which was repub- 
lished, with additions, “by the learned Mr. 
Ed. Lhuyd,’ in Nicolson’s ‘Historical Li- 
brary ’ (8vo, London, 1702). Hehad a firm 
belief in fairy superstitions, and wrote a 
eurious work bearing the title of ‘ The Secret 
Commonwealth; or an Essay on the Nature 
and Actions of the Subterranean (and for the 
most part) Invisible People heretofoir going 
under the name of Faunes and Fairies, or the 
Iyke, among the Low Country Scots, asthey 
are described by those who have the second 
sight,’ 1691. One hundred copies of this work 
were reprinted by Ballantyne, Edinburgh, 
1815 (4to, pp. 97). 


[Reid’s Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica, Glasgow, 
1832, p. 21; Nisbet’s Heraldry, i. 420; Scott’s 
Fasti Ecelesie Seoticanz, ii. pt. ii. 718; Mar- 
shall’s Historie Scenes in Perthshire, p. 393; 
New Statistical Account, vols. iii. andx.; Cham- 
bers’s Domestic Annals ; Scott’sDemonology and 
Witeheraft.] J.C.H. 

KIRK, THOMAS (1765 ?-1797), painter 
and engraver, born about 1765, was a pupil 
of Richard Cosway, R.A.[q.v.] Heattained 
some excellence as a painter of historical 
subjects in the insipid prettiness of the time, 
and also as a miniature-painter in the style 
of Cosway. In 1765 he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ‘ Venus presenting Love to 
Calypso,’ and was an occasional exhibitor 
of Shakespearean, scriptural, and other sub- 
jecets up to 1795, when he exhibited a num- 
ber of drawings illustrating popular works of 
fietion. In 1796 he exhibited for the last 
time, sending ‘Evening’ and ‘A Dream. 
He made a number of graceful drawings, 
which were engraved as illustrations to 
Cooke’s ‘Poets.” Kirk also practised as an 
engraver in the stipple method, among his 
engravings being a portrait of the African 
prince Leboo, from a drawing by Miss Keate, 
1789; ‘Shepherds in Arcadia,’ after G. B. 
Cipriani, 1789; and ‘ Titus Andronieus and 
Lavinia,’ from his own painting, done for 
Boydell’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ 1793. He painted 
other pietures for Boydell, and also for 
Macklin’s ‘Bible.’ Kirk died of consumption 
18 Nov. 1797, and was buried in St. Pancras 
Church. He worked on an engraving up to 
the day before he died. There is a pretty 


admission ticket designed by him for a con- | 





cert of the Choral Fund 
Theatre in 1796. 


[Dayes’s Sketches of Modern Artists; Red- 
grave’s Diet. of Artists; Dodd’s manuscript Hist, 
of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
33402); Royal Academy Catalogues.] L. C. 


KIRK, THOMAS (1777-1845), sculptor, 
born in 1777 at Newry, co. Down, was son 
of William Kirk and Elizabeth Bible, his 
wife. His parents moved to Cork when he 
was a child, but Kirk settled in Dublin in 
early life and studied seulpture in the art 
school of the Dublin Society of Artists. He 
became noted for his fine work in relief on 
mantelpieces, monuments, &e.; two pieces 
of ‘Spanish Banditti’ and ‘The Rokeby 
Cavern Scene’ attracted especial attention. 
His busts also gained him rapid reputation, 
and they were considered remarkable for the 
delicate handling of the marble and for dis- 
tinetness of detail. He exhibited with the 
Dublin Society, and on the foundation of the 
Royal. Hibernian Academy in 1822 he was 
chosen one ofthe foundation members, contri- 
buting to their first exhibition several busts 
and the colossal statue of Thomas Spring- 
Rice, lord Monteagle, now at Limerick. 
Kirk was successful in the competition forthe 
Nelson monument in Dublin, and executed 
the colossal statue of him on the memorial 
column in Sackville Street. Healso executed 
the statue of George IV in the Linen Hall, 
that of the Duke of Wellington, and a model 
of that of George III for the bank in Dublin, 
which was carried out in marble by other 
hands. His most important work, however, 
was the statue of Sir Sidney Smith, com- 
missioned by parliament and placed in Green- 
wich Hospital. Many busts from his hand 
are in the Dublin College of Surgeons, the 
Royal Dublin Society’s rooms, the library of 
Trinity College, and elsewhere in Dublin. 
Among them are busts of Curran, Thomas 
Moore, J. Wilson Oroker, Mme. Catalani, 
and other notabilities. Among his groups 
were ‘The Young Champion’ executed for 
Lord de Grey when lord-lieutenant, “The 
Orphan Girl’ in Christ Church Cathedral, 
‘The Young Dogstealer’for Viscount Powers- 
court,&c. Kirk rarely exhibited in London, 
but he sent busts to the Royal Academy there 
in 1825, and occasionally afterwards. Kirk 
married a Miss Elıza Robinson, and died in 
1845, leaving twelve children. One son, Mr. 
Joseph R. Kirk, inherited his father’s skill 
as a sculptor, and is a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy; other of his sons are 
the Rev. William Boyton Kirk, D.D., and 
the Very Rey. Franeis J. Kirk of St. Mary 
of the Angels, Bayswater, London. 


at the Haymarket 
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[Bolster's Quarterly Magazine, 1827, ii. 263; 
Sarsfield Taylor’s Fine Arts in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; Graves’s Diet. of Artists, 1760-1880 ; 
information kindly supplied by Joseph R. Kirk, 
R.H.A.] 1.0. 

KIRKALL, ELISHA (1682 ?-1742), 
engraver, born at Sheffield in Yorkshire about 
1682, was son of.a locksmith, from whom he 
learnt to work and engrave on metal. Wal- 
pole, Redgrave, and others erroneously give 
him the christian name of Edward. About 
1702 he came to London, where he was 
employed ‘to grave arms, ornaments, etch 
and cut stamps in hard mettal for printing 
in books for several years’ (see Vertue in 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23076). He also 
studied drawing in the new academy in 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
He married early in life, as appears from his 
trade card, preserved in the print room of the 
British Museum (reproduction in Linton’s 
‘ Masters of Wood-engraving’), which bears 
the names of Mr. Elisha and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kirkall, and the date 31 Aug. 1707. This 
card was cut in relief on metal, and not on 
wood, as sometimes stated. Rirkall has been 
classed (see CHATTO and JACKSoN’s Tireatise 
on Wood-engraving) as a wood-engraver, and 
eredited with the revival of the art in the 
eighteenth century. He is also claimed as 
the first exponent in England of the white- 
line intaglio manner of wood-engraving, 
afterwards brought to such perfeetion by 
Thomas Bewick [q. v.] It is very doubtful, 
however, whether he engraved on wood at 
all. He engraved the copperplate fronti- 
spiece to W. Howell’s * Medulla Historise 
Anglicans’ (1712), the plates for Maittaire’s 
edition of the works of Terence (1713), for 
the translation of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses’ 
(Tonson & Watts, 1717), and for Rowe’s 
translation of Lucan’s ‘Pharsalia’ (1718). 
Certain eutsin Maittaire’sedition of‘ Sallust’ 
(1713) and Dryden’s ‘Plays’ (Tonson & 
Watts, 1717), usually described as on wood 
and assigned to Kirkall, appear to be on 
metal. The attribution to him of the wood- 
euts in Croxall’s edition of ‘ ARsop’s Fables’ 
(1722) rests on surmise only (see Liwron, 
loe. eit.) Some of the copperplates en- 
graved by Kirkall show both artistic merit 
and technical skill. He is better known for 
his mezzotint engravings, frequently printed 
in green ink, and occasionally in a variety of 
colours. In this manner he published by 
subscription sixteen views of shipping by 
William Van de Velde the younger, the 
seven cartoons of Raphael, three hunting 
scenes by J. E. Ridinger, &c. In 1722 he 
introduced a new method of chiaroseuro en- 
graving, produced by adding fresh tints to 
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the coloured mezzotint engravings by the 
superimposition ofwood blocks in themanner 
ofthe early Italian chiaroscuro engravers. In 
this method he produced a copy of Ugo da 
Carpi’s chiaroscuro engraving of ‘ Alneasand 
Anchises,’ after Raphael, and a number of 
reproductions of drawings by Italian masters. 
A collection of these is in the print room at 
the British Museum. He also engraved in a 
similar manner a portrait of Sir Christopher 
Wren, by John Ülosterman [gq. v.], in an 
architectural frame designed by Henry Cook 
[q. v.],and a portrait of Dr. William Stukeley 
the antiquary, for whose antiquarian works 
he likewise engraved some ordinary copper- 
plates. He continued to engrave plates for 
the booksellers, among others for Oldsworth 
and others’ translation of Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ (B. 
Lintot, 1734), Pope’s translation of the same 
work (B. Lintot, 1736), and the plates to an 
edition of Inigo Jones’s ‘ Stonehenge ’ (1725). 
A portrait by Kirkall of Eliza Haywood 
[q. v. ],prefixed to her‘ Works’ in 1724,earned 
for him a couplet in Pope’s‘ Dunciad. Early 
in 1732W illiam Hogarth published hisfamous 
set ofengravings, ‘The Harlot’s Progress.’ As 
there was no legal protectionat the time, they 
were quickly pirated, Kirkall being first in 
the field with a set of free copies in mezzo- 
tint, printed in green, and published at his 
house in Dockwell’s Court, Whitefriars, in 
November 1732. Among other engravings by 
Kirkall may be noted a portrait of Senesino 
the singer, in mezzotint, after J. Goupy, 
thirty plates of flowers after Van Huysum, 
and some plates of shipping after T. Baston. 
He died in Whitefriars in December 1742, 
leaving a son, aged about twenty-two. 
[Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 23071. 
23076, 23079); Dodd’s manuseript History of 
English Engravers (id. 33402); Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Wornum ; Austin Dobson’s 
William Hogarth, 1891; The Portfolio, xv. 2; 
authorities mentioned in the text.] „130, 
KIRKBY, JOHN (d. 1290), treasurer 
and bishop of Ely, was in early life one of 
the clerks of the chancery of Henry III. He 
may have been of the same family as the 
John Kirkby who acted as justice in 1227 
and 1236, and who was also, perhaps, parson 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland (Foss, 
Judges of England, ii.377-8); but the name 
is a common one, and all such identification 
purely conjectural. In 1271 Kirkby received 
a grant from Henry III of rents worth 473. 9a. 
a year in Medbourne, Leicestershire, along 
with the advowson of Medbourne Church 
(Cal. Rot. Pat.p.445). On 7 Aug. 1272 the 
custody of the great seal was handed over to 
him on the death of the chancellor, Richard 
Middleton (Zxcerpta e Rot. Fin. ii. 875). On 
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16 Nov. Henry III died, whereupon Kirkby 
delivered up the seal to Archbishop Walter 
Giffard of York and the other couneillors of 
the new king (zb. ii. 590). Under Edward I 
Kirkby remained attached to the chancery, 
and seems almost always to have been en- 
trusted with the care of the great seal, when 
the chancellor, Bishop Burnell, was absent, 
either in his diocese or beyond sea. This 
was the case in February 1278, May 1279, 
February 1281, and March 1283 (Foss, iii. 
111; Mavox, Hist. of Exchequer, i. 71; Cal. 
Rot. Pat. pp. 48, 50). The name of vice- 
chancellor is given to him (‘ Ann. Dunst.’ in 
Ann. Mon. iii. 305; Deputy-Keeper’s Seventh 
Keport, App. ii. 239), which suggests some 
sort of permanent oflicial position. At least 
as early as 1276 he appears as a member of 
the royal couneil (Parl. Writs, i. 6). 

In 1282 Edward T’s finances were in a 
straitened condition through the expenses of 
the Welsh war. On 19 June he issued writs 
from Chester informing the sheriffs that he 
had appointed Kirkby as his commissioner 
for declaring verbally to allthe shires (except 
Cornwall) certain arduous and important af- 
fairs (id. 1. 384). Walter of Agmondesham 


was associated with him, and all sheriffs and | 


ofhicials wereinstructedtoassisthim. Similar 
writs were sent to the boroughs, the religious 
houses, and the other local authorities. The 
object of Kirkby’s mission was to persuade 
the various communities to make voluntary 
grants of money to the king. Kirkby spent 
the whole of the autumn in travelling about 
the country, and collected large sums of 
money. His mission is interesting as the 
last great attempt at carrying out the older 
conceptions of taxation, which rested on in- 
dividual assent and grant (STUBBs, Const. 
Erst. ii. 124). Kirkby’s activity drew upon 
him the anger of the monastie annalists (cf. 
Parl. Writs, 1.385, 387, 388; B. DE Corron, 
Bist. Angl. p. 162; the Continuator of FLo- 
RENCE OF WORCESTER, il. 225, and the Dun- 
stable and Worcester ‘ Annals’ in Annales 
Monastici, iii. 302, iv. 487). But the sums 
collected were insufhicient for the king’s pur- 
pose. Edwardtherefore summoned two great 
parliamentary conventions of the clergy of 
thetwoprovinces at York and Northampton, 
with meetings of lay representatives side by 
sidewiththem. To theNorthampton meeting 
Kirkby was sent as the royal representative 
on 5 Jan. 1283, along with Edmund, earl of 
Cornwall, and the abbot of Westminster, the 
treasurer (Parl. Writs,i. 11). Their exertions 
resulted in a grant by the commons of a thir- 
tieth, from which, however, the sums pre- 
viously collected by Kirkby were uniformly 
deducted (tb. i. 12). 
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Kirkby was rewarded for his services to 
the erown by so large a number of benefices 
that striet churchmen looked upon him as a 
scandalouspluralist. Though only in deacon’s 
orders, and entirely occupied with affairs of 
state, he was rector of St. Berian’s, Corn- 
wall, dean of Wimborne, canon of Wells and 
York,and,after 1272,archdeacon of Coventry 
(LENEvE, Fasti Ecel. Angl.i.568, ed. Hardy). 
In 1283 he was elected bishop of Rochester 
by the prior and convent of the cathedral. 
But Archbishop Peckham was resolutely op- 
posed to rewarding mere oflicials with high 
ecclesiastical preferment, and exertedsomuch 
pressure that on 17 May Kirkby resigned his 
claims to the bishoprie (PECKHAM, Letters, 
iii. 1032). Soon after the archbishop wrote 
to the monks of Rochester directing them 
to make a fresh election, on the ground that 
Kirkby’s notorious pluralism made him an 
impossible candidate (ib. ii. 575-6). The 
statement in Prynne (Records, iii. 359) that 
Kirkby was elected bishop of Chester (Lich- 
field) seems a mere mistake in names. 

On 6 Jan. 1284 Kirkby was appointed 
treasurer in succession to the abbot of West- 
minster, who had died suddenly (Ann. Dunst. 
p: 305). He held this post until his death. 
Early in 1285 Kirkby had a hot dispute with 
the Londoners. The mayor, to avoid appear- 
ing before the treasurer at an inquest heldin 
the Tower, resigned his oflice. Thereupon 
Kirkby took possession of the eity, and 
directed all the leading citizens to appear 
next day before the king at Westminster, 
Edward ordered a large number into custody, 
and Kirkby appointed two agents to take the 
sheriffs’ part in collecting the customary 
ferm of the city (‘Ann. Londin.’ in Chron. 
Edward I and II, ı. 94). In four days the 
prisoners were released, but the city was put 
under the rule of a warden, and did not re- 
cover itsmayor until 1298 (Monumenta Gild- 
halle Lond. i. 16-18, Rolls Ser.) Kirkby’s 
high-handed action provoked much resent- 
ment. 

From May 1286 to August 1289 Edward I 
was abroad. But on 8 July 1286 the king 
issued from Paris a license to the monks of 
Ely to elect a new bishop on the death of 
Hugh de Balsham [g.v.] On 26 July Kirkby 
was elected. Peckham offered no further op- 
position. On 7 Aug. Kirkby was presented 
before Edward at Melun, and on 17 Aug. 
Peckham confirmed the election at Saltwood 
in Kent. The temporalities were restored on 
7 Sept., and on Saturday 21 Sept. Peckham 
himself ordained Kirkby priest at Faversham 
(PeckHam, Letters, iii. 1041). Next day 
(22 Sept.) Peckham consecrated him bishop 
at Canterbury .(STUBBS, Registrum Sacrum 
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Anglicanum, p.47 ; Anglia Sacra,i.638; Ann. 
Osney,p. 308; Ann. Dunstable, p. 326, sayon 
29 Sept.) Striet churchmen observed with 
disgust that the new bishop at once hurried 
back to the duties of the treasury (Ann. 
Dunst. p. 326). On 24 Dec. Kirkby was 
enthroned at Ely (Cont. FLoR. Wie. ii. 237). 

The continued absence of the king and 
his special need of large supplies (MADox, i. 
357) imposed peculiar responsibilities upon 
the treasurer. In 1287 Kirkby was sent to 
South Wales, along with Earl Gilbert of 
Gloucester and the prior of St. John’s, to 
put down the rebellion of Rhys ab Maredudd 
(Ann. Dunst. p.338; cf. Ann. Osney,p. 310). 
Despite the remissness of Gloucester, Rhys 
was forced to flee to Ireland. In February 
1289 the magnates were convoked at Lon- 
don, and Kirkby asked them to grant a 
general subsidy to defray the expenses in- 
curred by the king in France. But the 
barons replied that they would pay nothing 
until theking came back. Thereupon Kirkby, 
as a last resource, began to tallage the cities, 
boroughs, and royal domains (Ann. Osney, p. 
316). The erisis brought Edward home in 
August (2b. p. 323). He approved his trea- 
surer’s acts. 

Early in the next year Kirkby was smitten 
bya sharp attack of fever (id. p. 323), from 
which he recovered, but he died at Ely from 
a recurrence of the malady on Palm Sunday 
(26 March 1290) “about the hour of com- 
pline’ (Anglia Sara, i. 638; Cortox, p- 174). 
He was buried in his cathedral, on the north 
side ofthe choir, before the altar of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Kirkby was a liberal benefactor of his see. 
He gave an inn, called the Bell, opposite the 
convent of the Franeiscans at London, to 
provide for celebrating his anniversary, and 
by will left his successors a house and nine 
cottages in Holborn. This house, called Ely 
Place, became the London residence of the 
bishops of Ely, and was given to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton [q. v.] in 1577 (Bexrtuam, 
Zly, 1771, pp. 151-2). A street formed out 
of the garden is still called Kirby Street. 
During his lifetime Kirkby had claimed a 
right tolodge at the Temple, but the master 
of the knights disputed his pretensions, and 
Kirkby seems to have made this bequest to 
avoid similartroubles inthefuture. In most 
respects Kirkby was a bad bishop, and a very 
unfavourable picture of him is drawn by 
the chronielers, whose houses had suffered 
from his exaetions. Cotton (p. 147) gives 
some Latin lines deseribing him as greedy, 
loquacious, self-assertive, and quarrelsome. 
But the Dunstable chronieler (p: 358) admits 
that he was just and truthful. His heir was 





his brother, William Kirkby, who was thirty 
years old at his death (Calendarıum Genea- 
logieum, p. 146). He had also four sisters— 
Margaret, Alice, Matilda, and Mabel—all 
married, and at the time of his death aged 
thirty-eight, thirty-six, thirty-four, and 
thirty-two respectively. Probably he. was 
himself not an old man. He had some 
landed property, and in 1279 had inherited 
the estate of Amicia de Gorham in North- 
amptonshire. 

[Monachus Eliensis in Anglia Sacra, i. 637-8; 
Calendarium Genealogicum, Excerpta e Rotulis 
Finium, Calendarium Lit. Patentium, Foedera, 
vol. i., all in Reeord Commission; Annals of 
Dunstable, Winchester, Osney, and Wykes, in 
Annales Monastiei; Peckham’s Letters, Chro- 
nieles of Edward I and II, B. de Cotton, all in 
Rolls Ser. ; Continuation of Florence of Worces- 
ter, in Engl. Hist. Soe.; Le Neve’s Fasti Eeelesix 
Anglican, ed. Hardy; Bentham’s History and 
Antiquities of Ely, 1771, pp. 151-2; Stubbs’s 
Const. Hist. vol. ii.; Foss’s Judges of England, 
iii, 110-12.] TED, 

KIRKBY, JOHN pr (d. 1352), bishop 
of Carlisle, was an Augustinian canon at 
Carlisle, and afterwards prior of the house. 
He was elected bishop of Carlisle on 8 May 
1332, the royal assent was given on 18 May, 
the temporalities were restored on 9 July, 
and on 19 July he was consecrated by Wil- 
liam de Melton, archbishop of York,at South 
Burton, near Beverley (SrtuBs, Reg. Saer. 
Angl. p. 53). He was present at the in- 
stallation of Richard de Bury as bishop of 
Durham on 5 June 1334, and when Edward 
Baliol did homage for Scotland at New- 
castle a fortnight later. In September 1337, 
in company with Thomas Wake and other 
barons, he plundered Teviotdale and Niths- 
dale during twelve days. When in October 
the Scots retaliated by invading England, 
and burnt the suburbs of Oarlisle, the Lords 
Percy and Neville came to the rescue, and 
the Scots were defeated (17 Oct.) At the 
beginning of November the Scots besieged 
the English in Edinburgh; Kirkbyand Ralph 
Dacre collected the men of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and marching into Scotland 
raised the siege. In 1341 the treasury was 
ordered to pay Kirkby 2007., part of arrears 
of 5297. 4s. due to him for carrying on the 
war with the Scots. Next year he accom- 
panied Henry of Lancaster, earl of Derby, in 
an expedition to raise the siege of Lochmaben 
Castle. In 1343 he was a commissioner with 
Richard de Bury to treat for peace with 
Scotland (Fiedera, ii. pt. ii. p. 1230), and next 
year was directed to assist Edward Baliol 
(2. iii. pt.i.p. 21). In 1345 the Scots, under 
Sir William Douglas, made a raid into Cum- 
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berland, and were defeated by Kirkby and 
Robert Oggill; the bishop, who distinguished 
himself by his valour, was unhorsed during 
the engagement and nearlycaptured. Accord- 
ing to Geoffreyle Baker, Kirkby was also one 
oftheEnglish leaders atthe battle of Neville’s 
Cross on 17 Oct. 1346 (p. 87, ed. Thompson). 
In 1348 he was sent to escort Joan, daughter 
of Edward III, to her affianced husband, Al- 
fonso of Castile. Kirkby died in 1352 ; per- 
mission to elect his successor was granted on 
3 Dec. 1352. His episcopate was a troublous 
one, owing to the frequent Scottish raids. 
He also. suffered from disorders within his 
own borders, and on at least three occasions, 
in-1333, 1337, and 1342, was attacked by 
brigands in the neishbourhood of his cathe- 
dral city (RAINnE, Letters from Northern 
Registers, pp. 364-8, Rolls Ser.) Asa con- 
sequence he was frequently compelled to 
hold his ordinations outside his diocese. 
Kirkby is said to have been engaged in many 
disputes with his chapter and archdeacons, 
and to have been excommunicated for the 
non-payment of tenths on certain lands to 
the pope. 

[Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, i. 254, 
266-7 (Rolls Ser.); Chron. Lanereost, pp. 276- 
277, 291-3 (Bannatyne Club); Nieolson and 
Burn’s Hist. Westmorland and Cumberland, ii. 
264-6 ; Jefferson’s Carlisle, pp. 194-5 ; Le Neve’s 
Fastı Eecl. Angl. iii. 235.] GILER, 

KIRKBY, JOHN (1705-1754), divine, 
son of the Rev. Thomas Kirkby, is stated in 
the register of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to have been born at “ Lownsborough,’ i.e. 
Londesborough, Yorkshire, but he says him- 
self that he was a native of Cumberland. 
He was educated at home by his father, and 
proceeded, 4 May 1723, aged 18, to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1726 and M.A. 1745. According to his own 
account he began life as a poor curate in 
Cumberland. On 8 Dec. 1739 he was ap- 
pointed vicar of Waldershare in Kent, and 
on 19 Nov. 1743 rector of Blackmanstone, 
Romney Marsh. “A Demonstration from 
Christian Prineiples that the present regu- 
lation of ecelesiastical revenues in the Church 
of England iscontrarytothe design of Christi- 
anity, which he published on behalf of the 
poorer clergy at Öanterbury in 1743, is said 
to have excluded him from further prefer- 
ment (ef.manuscript note in Brit. Mus. copy). 
To eke out his slender income he in 1744 be- 
came tutor to Edward Gibbon, then a boy of 
seven. He held, while at Putney with the 
Gibbons, some elerical appointment, but lost 
it by unluckily omitting the name of King 
George in the morning prayers, and so irri- 
tating his patron (GIBBoN, ‘Memoirs’ in 
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Miscell. Works, i. 20). Gibbon liked and 
respected him, says that he had thought 
much on the subjects of languages and edu- 
cation, and seems to have regretted his hasty 
departure. Kirkby died 21 May 1754. 

Kirkby’s chief works are : 1.“ The Capacity 
and Extent of the Human Understanding, 
exemplified in the extraordinary case of Au- 
tomathes, a young nobleman . .... aceident- 
ally left in his infancy upon a desert island, 
London, 1745, 12mo ; anattempt toillustrate 
the growth of men’s ideas in a state of nature. 
A second edition appeared at Dublin in 1746. 
Gibbon describes it as a poor performance, 
and asa plagiarism of well-known romances. 
It seems largely borrowed from the ‘History 
of Autonous’ (1736). It is reprinted in 
Weber’s ‘ Popular Romances’ (Edinb. 1812, 
pp- 583-638). 2. “The Impostor detected, 
or the Counterfeit Saint turn’d inside out,’ 
London, 1750; a bitter attack on ‘those dia- 
bolical seducers called Methodists. 3. ‘An 
Effeetual and Easy Demonstration of the 
Truth of the coequal Trinity of the Godhead, 
London, 1752. An introduction of thirteen 
pages gives an account of a “new system of 
logie’projected by Kirkby. Kirkby also pub- 
lished in 1734, under the title‘ The Usefulness 
of Mathematical Learning explained,’a trans- 
lation from the Latin of the mathematical 
lectures of Dr. Isaac Barrow, and Gibbon 
credits him with a Latin and English gram- 
mar (1746), of which he speaks hishly. De 
Morgan mentions as by Kirkby ‘Arıthmetical 
Institutions, containing a Compleat System 
of Arithmetie, Natural, Logarithmetical, and 
Algebraical,’4to (Aröthmetical Books, pp. 67, 
db). 





[Hasted’s Hist. of Kent, iii. 432, &e.; Kirkby’s 
books; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 68, 177; 
information kindly supplied by R. F. Scott, esq., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge] R.E.A. 

KIRKBY, RICHARD (a. 1703), captain 
in the navy, passed his examination for the 
rank of lieutenant under order of 28 March 
1689. On 10 July 1690 he was appointed 
second lieutenant of the St. Michael, and 
was shortly afterwards promoted to be com- 
manderofthe Success, employed intheconvoy 
of the coasting trade. In 1694 he was ap- 
pointed to the Southampton, with Admiral 
Russell in the Mediterranean, one ofthe ships 
present at the capture of the Content and 
Trident on 18-19 Jan. 1694-5, but excluded 
from sharing in the prize-money [see KILLI- 
GREW, James]. In 1696 the Southampton 
returned to England, and was sent out to 
the West Indies, where Kirkby is said to 
have “behaved in a way very much to his 
credit’ (OHARNocK). The Southampton, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been either a 
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comfortable or a well-diseiplined ship. Her 
chaplain was discharged, on her return from 
the Mediterranean, on account of some un- 
pleasantness with the captain ; the boatswain 
was broken and flogged, by sentence of court- 
martial, for disobedience and insolence; a 
seaman was sentenced to be flogged and 
‘towed ashore’ for “scandalous actions, to 
the great corruption of good manners;’ and 
on her return from the West Indies in 1698 
Kirkby himself was tried on charges of em- 
bezzling, plunder, and of cruelty and op- 
pression. Thealleged embezzlementadmitted 
of a satisfactory explanation, and he was ac- 
quitted of cruelty, though it appeared that 
he had punished a seaman for straggling by 
ordering him to be ‘tied up bythe right arm 
and left leg for several hours,’ the right foot 
being, however, allowed to rest on the deck. 
In February 1700-1 Kirkby was appointed 
to the Ruby, and again sent out to the West 
Indies. He arrived at Barbadoes in No- 
vember, and in March went on to Jamaica. 
There he was moved into the Defiance. 
The death of Rear-admiral Martin had left 
him ‘the eldest oflicer under the flag ;’ and 
though in May he was superseded from this 
position by the arrival of Rear-admiral Whet- 
stone, he remained the senior captain on the 
station. He was thus second in command of 
the squadron which sailed in August under 
Vice-admiral Benbow [q. v.],and which met 
the French squadron off Santa Marta on the 
19th. Benbow’s signals to close the enemy 
and engage were not obeyed; a mutinous, 
disobedient, orcowardly spirit took possession 
of almost all the captains; and Kirkby, as 
the senior, appears to have been the prime 
mover in the crime. The result was that 
after a running skirmish of five days, those 
English ships that engaged were beaten off, 
and Benbow was himself mortally wounded. 
On the return of the squadron to Jamaica, 
Kirkby and his fellow-mutineers were tried 
by court-martial. One had died previously, 
two were suspended, one was cashiered, 
Kirkby and Wade were sent home in the 
Bristol [see Acrow, EDwARrD], and were shot 
on board her on 16 April 1703, two days after 
her arrival in Plymouth Sound. Kirkby had 
written a long letter to the secretary of the 
admiralty, alleging that the admiral’s in- 
Judieious and ignorant conduct was the cause 
of his defeat; that the court-martial was or- 
dered in dread of an inquiry into his own 
fault, and thatthe same dread had made him 
desirous of hurrying on the execution, which 
the court-martial had not agreed to. His 
plea, however, is contradieted by the evi- 
dence of the court-martial, the witnesses, 
whether belonging to other ships or to the De- 








fiance, agreeing with remarkable unanimity 
on the details of Kirkby’s misconduct. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. ii. 329; Burchett’s 
Transactions at Sea; Lediard’s Naval Hist.; 
minutes of courts-martial, letters and other 
documents in the Publie Record Ofäce.] 

JR 

KIRKCALDY or KIRKALDY, Sır 
JAMES (a. 1556), of Grange, lord high trea- 
surer of Scotland, was descended from the 
elder branch of a family which at a very early 
period had been settled in Fifeshire, his father 
being William Kirkaldy of Grange. Intro- 
duced to the court of-James V by his father- 
in-law, Sir John Melville of Raith, he soon 
became a special favourite of the king, who 
made him a lord of the bedehamber, and on 
24 March 1537 appointed him lord high 
treasurer of Scotland. He was one of the 
chief opponents of the ambitious political 
projects of Cardinal Beaton and the ecelesi- 
astics. It was chiefly owing to his persuasion 
that the king refused to sanction the punish- 
ment of anumber of noblemen and barons 
whose names had been inscribed by Cardinal 
Beaton on a‘scroll’ asguilty ofheresy (Kxox, 
Works, ı. 82-4; and more at length in Sır 
JAMES MELVILLE’s Memoirs, pp. 60-2). He 
also advised the king to check the power of 
the ecclesiastics and increase the revenues of 
the crown by retaking possession ofthe bene- 
fices as they fell vacant (id. p. 63). The sup- 
porters of Beaton were afraid to oppose his 
statementsin his presence; for, according to 
Sir James Melville, he was ‘a stout, bold 
man,’ ready to maintain his words at the 
point of the sword. But during his absence 
from court, at the marriage of his second 
son to the heiress of Kelly, they persuaded 
the king to grant a warrant for his imprison- 
ment. Arriving, however, suddenly in Edin- 
burgh, he obtained an interview with the 
king before the warrant could be executed, 
and got it countermanded (ib. p. 67). Ac- 
cording to Melville it was during the absence 
of Kirkcaldy at this time that James V was 
induced to withdraw from his engagement 
to meet Henry VIII at York (ib.) After 
the rout of Solway (25 Nov. 1542) the king 
on his way to Falkland visited Kirkcaldy’s 
house at Hallyards, but Kirkcaldy himself 
was absent (Kxox, i. 90). Chiefly by the 
persuasion of Kirkcaldy, the Earl of Arran, 
on the death of the king shortly afterwards, 
was induced to assume the regeney, in order 
to counteract Cardinal Beaton’s attempt to 
place himself and three other persons in the 
regency (ib. i. 93; SIR James MELVILLE, 
Memoirs, p. 71). The cardinal nevertheless 
soon persuaded Arran to dismiss Kirkealdy 
from the treasurership. 
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In the following year Crichton, laird of 
Brunston, informed Henry VIII that Kirk- 
caldy and the Master of Rothes were pre- 
pared to apprehend or slay the cardinal if 
assured of his support. Henry VIII ap- 
proved of the scheme, but through precau- 
tions taken by the cardinal it was for the 
time frustrated (see especially ‘ Historical 
Remarks on the Assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton’ in Appendix to TYTLER, Zistory of 
Scotland). Kirkcaldy, however, never lost 
siglit of his purpose ; although he did not 
take an actual part in the assassination of 
the cardinal in 1546, he was one of its main 
instigators, and on the evening succeeding 
the assassination joined the murderers in the 
castle of St. Andrews. On 9 March he, along 
with others in the castle, signed a contract 
with the king of England, engaging to pro- 
mote a marriage between Prince Edward 
and Mary Queen of Scots and to further the 
unity of thetwo realms. On the surrender of 
St. Andrews castle in the following July he 
wascarried a prisonerto France, where he was 
confined in the castle of Cherbourg (Kxnox, 
1.225). According to Knox, strenuous efforts 
were made to induce Kirkcaldy and the 
other prisoners to attend the mass, but they 
remained obdurate (id.) Through the inter- 
cession of the queen-dowager they were re- 
leased in July 1550 (ib. p. 233). Kirkcaldy 
died some time in 1556. By his wife, Janet 
Melville, daughter of Sir James Melville of 
Raith, he had five sons: Sir William [q. v.], 
Sir James, hanged on the same scaffold with 
Sir William in 1573, Sir David, Thomas, and 
George. Of his four daughters: Marjory was 
married to Sir Henry Ramsay of Coluthie; 
Agnes, to Sir Robert Drummond of Carnock; 
Marion, to William Semple, second baron of 
Cathcart; and Elizabeth, to Sir John Mow- 
bray of Barnbougle. 


[Knox’s Works; Sir James Melville's Me- 
moirs ; Crawfurd’s Officers of State, pp. 374-5.] 
T.EM. 


KIRKCALDY, Sır WILLIAM (a. 
1573), of Grange, was the eldest son of Sir 
James Kirkcaldy [q. v.] Randolph, minis- 
ter of Elizabeth, in a letter to him, 1 May 
1570, refers to the time ‘when we were both 
students in Paris,’ but nothing further is 
known regarding Kirkcaldy’s education. He 
was respected for his character and abilities 
both in England and in Scotland. In his 
father’s absence he waited on James V at 
Hallyards, his father’s house in Fifeshire, in 
November 1542, after the disaster at Solway 
Moss. Deputed by his father to superin- 
tend the arrangements for the murder of Car- 
dinal Beaton at St. Andrews in May 1546, 
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he arrived at the city some time before the 
other conspirators. Getting entrance to the 
castle early in the morning of the 29th, while 
the drawbridge was let down to admit build- 
ing material, he held the porter in parley till 
the approach of Norman Leslie [q. v.] with 
his company. The porter was then thrown 
into the fosse, and, while the other con- 
spirators went to seek the cardinal, Kirk- 
caldy took charge of the privy postern to 
prevent his escape (td. pp. 173-5; Cal. State 
Papers, Scott. Ser. 1.58). After the murder 
he proceeded to England to obtain assistance 
for the conspirators, who had taken refuge 
in the castle. He was brought back to the 
castle by English ships (Kxox, i. 182), and 
articles of agreement were entered into be- 
tween the defenders and Henry VIII (Cal. 
State Papers, Scott. Ser. i. 61). On the sur- 
render of the castle to the French in July of 
the following year, Kirkcaldy was carried a 
prisoner to France and confined in Mount St. 
Michael, Normandy ; but by the aid of a page 
he and other Scottish prisoners there escaped, 
5 Jan. 1549-50 (the eve of Epiphany), 
while the drunken garrison were asleep. 
Along with another Scotsman, Peter Car- 
michael, Kirkealdy, in the guise of a mendi- 
cant,reached the French coast at LeConquet, 
and ultimately, as ‘poor mariners,' they em- 
barked on a French ship, which conveyed 
them to the west coast of Scotland (Kxox, 
i. 231). Thence Kirkcaldy escaped south to 
England, where he obtained a pension from 
Edward VI, who employed him on secret 
diplomatie service. In February 1550-1 he 
was at Blois, acting as the secret agent of 
England, the name under which he is known 
in political correspondence being ‘Coraxe’ 
(Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1549-53, p. 77). 
Being deprived of his English pension on the 
accession of Mary, Kirkcaldy entered the ser- 
vice of France, and as captain of a hundred 
light horse (Sır James MELVILLE, Memoirs, 
p. 256) distinguished himself in the cam- 
paigns against Charles V. According to Sir 
James Melville he acquired special repute 
both for his valour in battle and his skill in 
knightly contests, Henry II pointing him out 
on one occasion as ‘one of the most valiant 
men of our time.’ The French king con- 
ferred on him a pension, which, however, 
according to Melville, Kirkcaldy never drew 
(Memoirs, p. 257). 3 

Although a special favourite of the French 
king, Kirkcaldy appears to haye been secretly 
hostile to the influence exereised by France 
in Scotland, and was already taking means 
to thwart it. Writing to Queen Mary of 
England from Boissy, 30 Nov. 1556, Dr. 
Wotton states that Grange had offered ‘to 
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serve her majesty for the like pension he had 
formerly in England whenever she pleases ; 
and, whether in England, the Low Countries, 
or here, says he shall have good intelligence 
of the affairs of Scotland and France by his 
intimacy with those of both nations’ (Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1553-8, p. 277). In 
another letter Wotton writes that Kirkcaldy 
is “eithera very great dissembler or else bears 
no goodwill at allto the French, and next 
to his own country has a good mind to Eng- 
land’ (ib.p. 290). Mary refused his services, 
but the act offorfeiture against him and other 
murderers of Beaton was rescinded and he 
returned to Scotland about June 1557. 

The severe treatment of his cousin, John 
Kirkcaldy, who had been taken prisoner by 
the English in a border skirmish, caused a 
breach in his friendly relations with Eng- 
land. To avenge his kinsman he challenged 
to a duel Lord Rivers, the English com- 
mander at Berwick, and it was subsequently 
accepted by Rivers’s brother, Sir Ralph 
Rivers. Thecombat, according to Pitscottie, 
took place in sight of the English garrison 
of Berwick and the Scottish garrison of Eye- 
mouth, Kirkealdy running his adversary 
through the shoulder and unhorsing him. 
Subsequently Kirkcaldly had a principal 
share in the negotiations which resulted in 
the conclusion of the peace with England in 
May 1559. After its conclusion he, at the 
instigation of Knox (Works, ii. 22), entered 
into communication with Cecil to secure the 
support of England for the furtherance of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Eventhen he had 
taken noactivestepsagainst thequeen-regent, 
but on 26 July Croft writesto Cecil that Kirk- 
caldy hadnow plainly declared himself a sup- 
porter of the protestants (Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ser. 1558-9, entry 1073). Attheskirmish 
of Restalrig in the following November Kirk- 
caldy with a number of horsemen rendered 
important service in checking the French 
advance. The campaign was then trans- 
ferred to Fife, where in the following spring 
the French burnt Kirkcealdy’s mansion of 
Grange to theground. Learning soon after- 
wards that Captain le Battu with a hundred 
F'renchmen had left Kinghorn to forage, he 
and the Master of Lindsay surrounded them 
in a village. After a desperate fight fifty of 
the Frenchmen with their commander were 
slain and the remainder taken prisoners 
(Knox, ii. 11; BucHAanan, History, bk. xvi.) 
The unremitting zeal of Kirkealdy in an- 
noying the enemy in Fife is highly lauded 
by Knox, who states that at Lundie he was 
shot under the left breast (vi. 106-8). On 
the arrival of the English fleet, Kirkcaldy 
by.a rapid march succeeded in breaking down 





the bridge across the Devon at Tullibody, 
with the view of hindering the French re- 
treat westwards to Stirling, but the French 
cleverly repaired it by the use of material 
from the roof of the parish church. Regard- 
ing the part played by Kirkcaldy in the sub- 
sequent events of the war there is no infor- 
mation. 

In the autumn of 1562 Queen Mary, after 
reaching Aberdeen, sent for Kirkealdy to 
take the command of forces for the capture 
of Sir John Gordon, and protect her during 
her progress against the possible designs of 
Huntly (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1562, 
entries 718 and 823). _He doubtless ren- 
dered not unimportant aid in winning the 
battle of Corrichie. At the parliament held 
in May of the following year he was formally 
restored to his estates. He opposed the 
marriage of Mary to Darnley in 1565, and, 
disobeying the summons to appear at court 
after the marriage, was put to the horn. 
Thereupon he joined the Earl of Moray and 
others in their attempt to seize Edinburgh, 
but being received with a severe cannonade 
from the castle they retired, and, recognising 
that the sympathy of the nation was with‘ 
the queen, they in October took refuge in 
England. Kirkcaldy was privy to the plot 
against Rizzio (Bedford to Cecil, 6 March 
1566 ; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1566-8, 
entry 162). On the night after the murder 
he arrived in Edinburgh along with Moray, 
and he took part in the subsequent delibera- 
tions in regard to the disposal of the queen. 
After the queen’s escape to Dunbar he was, 
along with Moray, nominally restored to 
favour. Ile appears to have held aloof from 
the intrigues connected with the murder of 
Darnley. At thistime he was a confidential 
correspondent of the English government, 
but his main purpose was probably to serve 
Moray and the protestant party. On 20 April 
1567 he informed Bedford that ‘if the Queen 
of England will pursue for the revenge of the 
late murder she shall win the hearts of allthe 
honest men of Scotland again’ (id. 1119). 
He is the authority for the famous declara- 
tion of Mary that she would ‘follow Bothwell 
to the world’send iin a white pettieoat” (zb.), 
and he also attributed the so-called ‘ ravish- 
ment’ by Bothwell to the queen’s own in- 
stigation (26. 1131). With the bond in 
Bothwell’s favour in Ainslie’s tavern Kirk- 
caldy had no connection, and he explains 
that it had been signed by the majority “in 
fear of their lives,’and “against their honour 
and conscience’ (.d. 1181). He aflirmed 
that he was ‘so suited to enterprise the re- 
venge ’ that he “must either take it on hand 
orelse leave the country.’ At first he deter- 
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mined on the latter course, and having dis- 
posed of ‘all his corn and movables’ (iD. 
1234) had obtained a license to leave Scot- 
land for seven years (?d. 1275), when his 
plans were altered by the resolution of the 
nobles in the beginning of June to seize 
Mary and Bothwell in Holyrood Palace. 
Kirkealdy immediately joined the forces of 
the lords. At Carberry Hill he held com- 
mand of the horse, and placed them in a 
position that would prevent a retreat towards 
Dunbar. Mary on learning this desired to 
have a conference with him. While they 
were in conversation a soldier sent by Both- 
well took aim at him, but “the Queen gave 
a cryand said that he should not do her 
that shame’ (MELVILLE, Memoirs, p. 183). 
When Bothwell declared his willingness to 
maintain his innocency by single combat, 
Kirkealdy with characteristie alaerity took 
up the challenge, but Bothwell, no doubt 
well aware of his prowess, declined to fight 
with one who was onlya baron (:d.) Finally 
the queen surrendered to Kirkcaldy, and 
Bothwell was permitted to escape. 

As Kirkcaldy had pledged his word for the 
queen’s safety, he strongly opposed the harsh 


treatment accorded to her, and especially her | 


removal to Lochleven, after her letter to 
Bothwell pledging herself to constancy was 
intercepted. Even then he was willing to 
excuse, and he hoped that further difficulties 
might be removed by Bothwell’s capture. 
On 11 Aug. he received, along with Sir Wil- 
liam Murray of Tullibardine, a commission 
to fit out ships for the pursuit of Bothwell 
(Reg. P. C. Scotl. i. 544-6). While Both- 


well was on shore he came up with his ships 


in Bressay Sound ; but, as Kirkcaldy himself 
confesses, he was‘ no good seaman,’ and sub- 
sequently Bothwell outsailedhim and escaped 
to Norway [see HEPBURN, JAMES, fourth EARL 
or BOTHWELL). 

After his return to Scotland Kirkcaldy 
succeeded Sir James Balfour as governor of 


Edinburgh Castle. Heattended the meeting 
of the “lords of the secret eouneil and others’ 


on 4 Dec., when it was declared that Mary 
was a conspirator with Bothwell in the mur- 
der of the king. On Mary’s escape from 
. Lochleven he joined the forces of the regent 
against her, and at Langside the regent com- 
mitted to him the ‘special care as an experi- 
mented captain to oversee every danger’ 
(Sır James MELVILLE, Memoirs, p. 201). 
He rode from wing to wing, giving advice 
and direction at the most critical moments, 
and by his skilful generalship turned the tide 
of battle against the queen. 
Kirkcaldy’s subsequent transference to the 
queen’s party is not difficult to explain. 


When Mary, after the conferences in Eng- 
land, finally agreed to a divorce from Both- 
well, he was of opinion that an arrangement 
with her was possible. He was doubtless 
also strongly influenced by the plausible 
schemes of Maitland of Lethington. Never- 
theless he for some time disguised his senti- 
ments. On 8 May 1568 he and the provost 
of Edinburgh had entered into amutual band 
to retain the town and castle for the young 
king’s party (printed in CALDERWOooD, ii. 412- 
413), and this severely hampered his subse- 
quent action. His first decided step was the 
rescue in September 1569 of Maitland while 
under arrest in Edinburgh ; but he pleaded as 
an excuse that the arrest was unjustifiable, 
andhis professed purpose wasto bring about 
a reconciliation with theregent. With that 
intent he in October had a friendly confer- 
ence with Maitland at Kelso (Drury to Cecil, 
22 Oct. 1569, Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1569-71, entry 479). From the castle Mait- 
land wroteto Mary that Kirkealdy would be 
| * conformable to agood accord’ in her favour. 
The assassination of the regent on 20 Jan. - 

1569-70 somewhat altered the aspect of 
, events. It rendered a peaceable arrangement 
impossible, and while it weakened the cause 
\ of Maryit deprived King James’s party of an 
invaluable leader. So odious was the murder 
to ‘all that faction’ (including Maitland and 
Kirkcaldy) that they were ‘ presently all re- 
conciled and vowed to revenge’ (ib. 677). 
At the funeral of the regent Kirkcaldy bore 
his standard before the body (Kxox, vi. 571). 
But while shocked at the assassination Kirk- 
caldy was not minded to subject himself 
over far to any surviving member of the 
'king’s party (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
| 1569-71, entry 854), and when Lennox was 
‚chosen regent he refused either to come to 
the election or to permit a salute to be fired 
| in his honour (id. 1097). Still he continued 
‘for some time to profess neutrality, and it 
was not until a proclamation had been made 
forbidding any to serve him that he deelared 
himself by announeing that for his own se- 
curity and that of the castle he was ‘forced 
to join with such of the nobility as would 
coneur with him’ (id. 1668). His conduct 
in rescuing from the Tolbooth one of his 
followers who had been concerned in the 
slaughter of George Durie (for partieulars 
see RICHARD BANNATYNE, Memorials, pp. 72 
et seq.) had already caused Knox to denounce 
him as a “murderer and throat-eutter.’ Vio- 
lent letters passed between them, and a refer- 
ence by Knox in one of his sermons to Kirk- 
\ caldy’s conduct provoked loud protestations 
‘on Kirkcaldy’s part, who was present. The 
breach between them was never healed. 
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After his final declaration Kirkcaldy began 
to fortify the approaches to the castle from 
the eity, mounting for this purpose cannon 
on the steeple of St. Giles and within the 
body ofthe church. He also appointed his 
son-in-law, Andrew Ker of Ferniehirst [q. v.] 
provost of the eity, which, as well as the 
eastle, was now held for the queen. So satis- 
fied was Kirkcaldy with his preparations for 
resistance that he celebrated their comple- 
tion in what Calderwood disparagingly terms 
a ‘rowstie rhyme,’ but which was really a 
very clever political squib (printed in full in 
Sır J. GRAHAM Daryenr'’s Scottish Poems of 
the Sixteenth Century; and in Satirical Poems 
of the time of the Reformation, Seottish 
Text Soe., i. 174-9). In September he des- 
patched from the castle a force which made 
an unsuccessful attempt tocapture the leaders 
of the king’s party at Stirling. In the fray 
the regent Lennox was shot, but the murder 
was done solely at the instance of the Hamil- 
tons, and was deeply regretted by Kirkcaldy, 
who declared that if he knew who had com- 
mitted the foul deed or even directed it to be 
done he would avenge it with his own right 
hand (Sır James MELVILLE, Memoirs, p. 
242). Through the interposition both of the 
English and French representatives a truce 
was entered into on 1 Aug. 1572, which 
lasted to the following January. Knox on 
his deathbed sent word to Kirkcaldy that 
unless he ‘was brought to repentance’ he 
should be ‘disgracefully dragged from his 
nest to punishment and hung on a gallows 
in the face of the sun’ (Works, ü. 157). 
Morton, who succeeded Marintheregeney on 
the day of Knox’s death, employed Sir James 
Melville to negotiate an agreement with 
Kirkealdy. The negotiations promised to be 
successful, but on Kirkcaldy learning that 
Morton did not intend to include in them 
‘the rest of the queen’s faction,’ especially 
the Hamiltons, he, in the words of Melville, 
‘ stood stiff upon his honesty and reputation,’ 
and declined conditions which implied the 
ruin of his friends. While the negotiations 
were thus in suspense Morton received final 
pledges of assistance from England to enable 
him to capture the castle. Thereupon he 
came to terms with the Hamiltons, and re- 
fused to the defenders of the castle any con- 
ditions except the safety of their lives. The 
task of capturing it was entrusted to the 
English commander, Sir William Drury, who 
had brought with him English cannon and 
a force of fifteen hundred men, the besieging 
force being completed by about five hundred 
Scottish soldiers. From 17 May to the 20th 
they kept up a continuous cannonade day 
and night, and the spur was captured by 





assault. The position ofthe defenders, from 
lack of water and provisions, was now hope- 
less, Kirkcaldy, therefore, on the 28th sent 
privately to Hume and Crawford, who com- 
manded the Scottish contingent, and de- 
liveredthe castle into their hands,thus avoid- 
ingthe surrender of it to the English. Next 
morning he gave up hissword to Sir William 
Drury, by whom he was treated with every 
courtesy. On 3 June he and Maitland wrote 
to Elizabeth that they had surrendered them- 
selves to her, and hoped that she would not 
put them “out of her hands to make any 
others, especially our mortal enemy, our 
masters;’ but on the 18th they were de- 
livered upto Morton. Every effort was made 
by Kirkcaldy’s friends to save his life, and 
Morton candidly admitted the strength of 
the temptation which the offered bribes 
exerted on him. But he saw that the ‘de- 
nunciations of the preachers’ rendered the 
sacrifice of Kirkealdy, which Knox had fore- 
told, essential to his own continuance in 
power. Kirkcaldy was executed on the after- 
noon of 3 Aug. 1573, on the gibbet at the 
cross. After the accession of James VI his 
remains were removed to the ancestral bury- 
ing-place at Kinghorn. 

Sir James Melville describes Kirkcaldy as 
‘humble, gentle, and meek, like a lamb in 
the house and like a lion in the field, a 
lusty, stark,and well-proportioned personage, 
hardy, and of magnanimous courage’ (Me- 
moirs, p. 257). le also states that he re- 
fused ‘even the oflice of regent ’ (id. p. 258). 
Although his political career is chargeable 
almost throughout with inconsistency, he was: 
not directly involved in the baser intrigues 
of his time, and was less influenced than 
most of his contemporaries by ulterior and 
selfish motives. His defence of the castle 
for the queen was not merely quixotie, but 
incompatible with the clear obligations into 
which he had entered. Nevertheless his 
chivalrous resolve and the constaney of his 
courage have secured him a place of honour 
in Scottish history. 


[Knox’s Works; Sir James Melvilles Me- 
moirs; Calderwood’s Hist. of the Kirk of Seot- 
land ; Lindsay of Pitscottie’s Chronicle ; Bu- 
chanan’s Hist. of Scotland ; Spotiswood’s Hist. 
of Scotland; James Melville's Diary; Richard 
Bannatyne’s Memorials; Diurnal of Occurrents; 
Reg. Privy Couneil of Seotl. vols. i. and ii.; 
Cal. State Papers, Scott. Ser, ; Cal. State Papers, 
For. ‘Ser. 1549-73; Biographical Sketch of Sir 
William Kirkealdy of Grange in Sir J. Graham 
Dalyell’s Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 1801; Grant’s Memoirs and Adventures of 
Sir William Kirkealdy of Grange, 1849.] 
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KIRKCUDBRIGHT, first Lorv. [See | tion. Few of the arguments in favour of the 


MACLELLAN, ROBERT, d. 1641.] 
KIRKE. [See also Kırk.] 


KIRKE, EDWARD (1553-1613), friend 
of the poet Spenser, matriculated as a sizar 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in November 
1571, but soon removing to Caius College, 
graduated there B.A. in 1574-5, and M.A. 
in 1578. Spenser had been admitted a sizar 
of Pembroke Hall in 1569, and Gabriel Har- 
vey became fellow a year later. Kirke formed 
a warm friendship with these members of 
his college. 

In the spring of 1579 was issued anony- 
mously ‘The Shepheardes Calender,’Spenser’s 
earliest publication. On the title-page the 
work is inscribed to Sir Philip Sidney, but 
the volume opens with a long preface ad- 
dressed, bya writer calling himself ‘E. K.,'to 
“his verie special and singular good friend,’ 
Gabriel Harvey. “E. K.’ commends ‘thenew 
poet’ to Harvey’s patronage, anticipates that 
the poet’s worthiness ‘shall soon be sounded 
by the trump of Fame,’ defends his employ- 
mentofarchaic words and turns of speech,and 
praises his wit, pithiness, “pastoral rudnes,’ 
“morall wisenesse,’ “due observing of de- 
corum,’ “strongly knit sentences, and his 
modesty in concealing himself in the verses 
underthe name of Colin. ‘ Hereunto,' ‘E. K.’ 
continues,‘haue Iadded a certaine glosse or 
scholia for the exposition of olde words and 
harder phrases: by means of some familiar 
acquaintance I was made priuie to his coun- 
saile and secret meaning in them, as also in 
sundrie other workes of his.” In a postscript 
<E. K.’ entreats Harvey to publish his own 
English poems. He dates his preface ‘from 
my lodgings at London thys 10 of April 1579.’ 
In accordance with his promise he supplies 
an argument and a verbal commentary, with 
illustrationsfrom classical and Italian poetry, 
to each of thetwelve eclogues of the ‘Calen- 
der.” In hisnotes in the ninth eclogue ‘E.K. 
announces that he owes one of his comments 
in part to the author. 

The suggestion that ‘E. K.’ was Edward 
Kirke may be safely adopted, despite the 
attempts recently made to ıdentify the com- 
mentator with Spenser himself. If Spenser 
were the author of ‘E.K.’s’ preface and notes, 
he would be exposed to a charge of repulsive 
immodesty in lavishing praise upon him- 
self; but it is incredible that the poet, who 
disguised himself in his early works under the 
pseudonym of‘ Immerito,’should be guilty of 
that offenee. Nor does the tone of the pre- 
face, with its author’s repeated expression of 
friendshipfor both Spenser and Harvey, make 
it capable of any but the obvious interpreta- 





theory of‘E.K.’s’ identification with Spenser 
are worthy of attention. The chief lies in 
the fact that ‘E. K.’ introduces into his com- 
mentary on the eclogue for May an English 
rendering of two Latin hexameters, which 
appears almost word for word in a letter 
from Spenser to Harvey dated a year later 
(10 April 1580), and is there claimed by 
Spenser as his own ‘extempore’ effort. No 
literary interest attaches to the lines. It is 
quite possible that ‘E. K.’ had heard Spenser 
repeat them at some earlier time, and had 
appropriated them when he ‘was made priuie’ 
to the poet’s “counsaile.’” Elsewhere (in the 
April eclogue) ‘E. K.’ quotes verses from 
Petrarch, which Harvey also quotes in a 
letter to Spenser ; but that cireumstance. 
only illustrates the similarity of the lite- 
rary sympathies of ‘E. K. and Harvey. 
‘E. K.’s’ continued intimacy with his two 
college friends is further proved by Spenser’s 
message to Harvey, writing from Leycester 
House, London, 16 Oct. 1579: “Maister E.K. 
hartily desireth to be commended unto your 
worshippe, of whome what accompte he 
maketh, your selfe shall hereafter perceive 
by hys paynefull and dutiful verses of your 
selfe.’” The verses referred to are not known 
tobe extant. It isclear,moreover, that ‘E.K.’ 
edited another of Spenser’s works in the same 
fashion as he treated the ‘Calender.” ‘Itake 
beste,’the poet wrote to Harvey, ‘my Dreames 
should come forth alone, being growen by 
meanes of the Glosse (running continually 
in maner of paraphrase) full as great as my 
Calender. Therein be some things excellently, 
and many things wittily discussed of E. K.’ 
These ‘Dreames’ have been identified with 
Spenser’s ‘Muiotaphia,'and his “Visions of Du 
Bellay ;’ but it is more probable that they are 
tobe numbered among his lost poems. Spenser 
also mentions in his correspondence with 
Harvey one ‘ Mistress Kerke,’ to whose care 
his letters appear to have been addressed. 
But there is nothing to show her relation- 
ship to Kirke. It is conjeetured that she 
was Kirke’s mother, and that the poet lived 
while in London in 1579-80 in her house. 
Kirke subsequently took holy orders, and 
on 26 May 1580 he was presented by the 
patron, Sir Thomas Kytson, to the rectory of 
Risby, Suffolk. The neighbouring reetory 
of Lackford was added to his preferment on 
21 Aug. 1587. He died at Risby on,10 Nov. 
1613, aged 60. His widow, Helen, was the 
executrix of his will, in which mention is 
made ofa son-in-law, Richard Buckle, and of 
a godson, John Kirke, who may be identical 
with the dramatist noticed below. His pro- 
perty included a house at Bury St. Edmunds. 
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[Spenser’s Works, ed. Grosart, vol. i. passim, 
iii. eviii-xiv (where Kirke’s will is printed); 
Spenser’s Shepheardes Oalender, ed. by H. Oskar 
Sommer, Ph.D. (London, 1890), where are col- 
leeted the arguments against the theory of 
“ . K.’s’ identification with Kirke, and the im- 
possible solution is proposed that ‘E. K.’ was 
Spenser himself; Gabriel Harvey’s Letters, 1580, 
reprinted in Harvey’s and Spenser’s Works in 
Dr. Grosart’s editions; Cooper’s Athene Can- 
tabr. ii. 244.] Ss. L 

KIRKE, JOHN (/1.1638), dramatist, may 
be the John Kirke who is described in the 
will of Edward Kirke [q. v.], Spenser’sfriend, 
as the testator’s godson. He was author of 
a popular tragi-comedy, entitled ‘The Seven 
Champions of Christendome,’ which was li- 
censed for the press on 13 July 1638 (ARBER, 
Stationers’ Reg. iv. 424). License was given 
at the same time for the publication of ‘ The 
Life and Death of Jack Straw and Watt 
Tyler by John Kirke’’ (?d.), but of this piece 
nothing is known. The play was published 
under the title ‘The Seven Champions of 
Christendome. Acted at the Öockpit and at 
the Red Bull in St. John’s Streete, with a 
generall liking,andnever printed tilltheyeare 
1638. Written by J. K., London, 1638, 8vo. 
The dedication is addressed to the author’s 
‘ much respected friend, Master John Waite.’ 
It is written in both prose and verse, with 
a few songs interspersed, but it has few lite- 
rary merits. It was reprinted in “Old Eng- 
lish Drama,’ 1830. Anunnamed play by Kirke 
was burned by Sir Henry Herbert, licenser of 
stage plays, in May 1642, for “the offence that 
was in it, but on 8 June following Herbert 
allowed Kirke’s ‘Irish Rebellion,’ a play that 
is not now known to beextant. The dramatist 
was author of the dedieation to Sir Kenelm 
Digby prefixed to Shirley’s ‘Martyred Sol- 
dier,’ 1638. 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Addit. MS. 24492, 
f. 91); Fleay’s Biog. Chron. of English Drama, 
ii. 256.] SL. 

KIRKE, PERCY (1646 ?-1691), lieute- 
nant-general, colonel of ‘ Kirke’s Lambs,? is 
usually described as belonging to the ancient 
family of Kyrke or Kirke of Whitehaigh, 
Chapel-le-Frith, Derbyshire,nowrepresented 
by Kirke of‘ The Eaves’ (see BuRKE, Zanded 
Gentry, 1886 edit. vol. i.; also the Reliquary, 
vi.213etseqg.) The relationship is not esta- 
blished (Cu&ster, Westminster Register, p. 
295). His father, GEORGE KIRke (d. 1675?), 
was gentleman of the robes to Charles I, and 
under Charles IT groom of the bedehamber 
and keeperof Whitehall Palace. Hisfirst wife 
was Mistress Anne Killigrew, eldest daughter 
of Sir Robert Killigrew [q. v.], and sister,of 
William [q. v.], Thomas [q. v.], and Henry 





Killigrew D.D. [gq. v.] (@. p. 135 n. 6). A 
memorandum ofthearms displayed by George 
Kirke on the occasion of her funeral in 1641, 
preserved at Heralds’ College, showsthat they 
are not the arms of Kirke of Chapel-le-Frith 
(id. p. 295 n. 1). Chester supposes Lucy 
Hamilton Sands, an associate of Nell Gwyn, 
to have been one of. Anne Killigrew’s chil- 
dren (id. p. 218.6). George Kirke married, 
secondly, Mary, daughter of Aurelian Towns- 
hend, the successor to Ben Jonson as writer 
of masques for the court. She was ‘an ad- 
mired beauty of the tyme,' and given away 
by CharlesI at Oxford on 26 Feb. 1646. This 
lady and her daughters— Mary, afterwards 
wife of Sir Thomas Vernor, and Diana, second 
wife of Aubrey de Vere, last earl of Oxford 
— were no better than other ladies at the 
court (cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vi. 
461-3). George Kirke probably died in 
1675, when his wife was drawing a pension 
as a widow (ÜHESTER, p. 295 n. 1.) 

Percy or Pierey Kirke, though generally 
described as a son of Anne Killigrew, was 
more probably one of the children by a 
second marriage. The earliest official notice 
of him is a petition (circa 1665?) praying 
that an annuity of 3652., for which his father 
paid 2,0007. to Sir Charles Howard before the 
revolution, although he never benefited by 
it, might be renewed in his favour (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1665-6, p. 153). On 10 July 
1666 (i2.) the Duke of York obtained his 
appointment as ensign in Captain Brom- 
ley’s company of the lord admiral’s regiment 
(the yellow-coated “maritime’regiment, with 
which the marine forces originated). After- 
wards he appears to have been a subaltern 
in the Earl of Oxford’s (his brother-in-law) 
regiment of horse, the Oxford Blues. War- 
rants to the commissary of musters direct 
that Kirke, at the time captain-lieutenant of 
the colonel’s troop of the regiment, should 
be passed (as on duty) in 1673, when serving 
under the Duke of Monmouth in France, and 
again in 1680, when commanded to Tangier 
(Hist. Rec. Royal Horse Guards or Blues, note 
atp.30). Cannon states (Zist. Rec.Ath King's 
Own Foot, p. 143) that Kirke was present, 
with the Duke of Monmouth’s regiment in 
the pay of France, at the siege of Maestricht 
in 1673, and afterwards in two campaigns 
under Turenne on the Rhine, also under 
Marshal Luxembourg in 1676 and Marshal 
de Creci in 1677. On 13 July 1680 he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel, and on 27 Nov. 
following eolonel of the 2nd Tangier regi- 
ment, then raised, and afterwards the 4th 
King’s Own, and now the King’s Own Royal 
Lancaster regiment. Kirke raised the eight 
companies formed about London, and took 
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the regiment out to Tangier, where it ar- 
rived ın April 1681. He was sent on an 
embassy to the Emperor of Morocco at Me- 
quinez and visited Fez. An account of his 
mission was published in ‘Latest Accounts 
‘ from Fez. By a Person of Quality,’ Lon- 
don, 1683. Kirke succeeded Colonel Sack- 
ville as governor of Tangier in March 1682, 
and on 19 Sept. following was transferred 
to the coloneley of the old Tangier or Go- 
vernor’s regiment, since the 2nd or Queen’s, 
and now the Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
regiment. The regiment had been raised for 
service at Tangier. The origin of its badge 
—a Paschal Lamb—is unknown. Cannon 
and other writers err in describing it as an 
emblem of the house of Braganza. Perhaps, 
as Macaulay suggests, it was thought a fitting 
device for a Christian regiment going to war 
against the infidels. An account of Kirke’s 
two years’ command, compiled from the 
‘Tangiers State Papers’ in the Public Re- 
cord Office, the Dartmouth MSS., and other 
sources, is given in Davis’s exhaustive ‘ His- 
tory of the Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Regiment,’ London, 1888, i. 202-48, and 
conveys the impression that Kirke was an 
energetic and capable oflicer. Bishop Ken, 
then chaplain of the fleet under Lord Dart- 
mouth, speaks of the dissolute tone of the 
garrison, and of a scandal caused by Kirke 
endeavouring to thrust one Roberts, the 
brother of his mistress, into the post of 
garrison-chaplain (PLUMPTRE, Life of Ken, 
London, 1888, vol. i.) Dr. Lawson, the gar- 
rison-physician, told Pepys that Kirke had 
done more to improve the town and defences 
than all the other governors put together 
(SuıtH, Life of Pepys, i. 444). Lord Dart- 
mouth [see LessE, GroReE, 1648-1691], 
Kirke, and Pepys were joint-commissioners 
for arranging the abandonment of Tangier. 
Onthe evacuation of the place, early in 1684, 
Kirke, accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters, returned to England with his re- 
giment (Kirke’s Lambs), which was then 
stationed at Pendennis Castle and Plymouth. 
In an order dated 27 June 1684 the regi- 
ment is first styled the ‘Queen Consort’s.’ 
Kirke’s regiment, after the death of CharlesIl 
in February 1685, was called the ‘Queen 
Dowager's,' the other Tangier regiment (after- 
wards the 4th King’s Own) becoming for 
a time the ‘ Queen’s.” Kirke’s was ordered 
up to London from Pendennis in April 1685 
(Home Office Marching Books, vol. i. order 
1685, f. 16). 

Made a brigadier-general on 4 July 1685, 
Kirke was present with part of both the late 
Tangerine regiments at the battle of Sedg- 
moor on 6 July 1685. He was appointed to 





command in the west of England 'by Lord 
Faversham, with whom he entered Bridge- 
water the day after the battle. A day or 
two later Kirke marched into Taunton with 
his “ Lambs,’ escorting a convoy of prisoners 
and two cartloads of wounded. He at once 
hanged nineteen prisoners in the market- 

lace (ToULMIN, Hist.of Taunton,ed.Glover), 
and appears to have claimed credit for not 
hanging more. "The most exaggerated stories 
were circulated of his severities, and in Len- 
don it was believed that he hanged over a 
hundred persons without any sort of trial 
within a week after the battle (LUTTRELL, 
vol. i.) He had his headquarters at the 
"White Hart, at the corner of the High Street 
and the market-place, and, tradition asserts, 
used the signpost as a gallows. The little 
inn was afterwards kept for a time by the 
notorious murderers, the Mannings, and is 
now pulled down. The camping-ground of 
the ‘ Lambs’ is yet called ‘ Tangier.’” Kirke, 
a short-tempered,rough-spoken, dissolute sol- 
dier, was no doubt harsh and unserupulous, 
but the accounts of his atrocities are fieti- 
tious or exaggerated (cf. MacauLay, Hist. of 
England, ı. 634-6 ; TOULMIN, Hist. of Taun- 
ton, ed. Glover, 1822, pp. 546-9). Despatches 
from Sunderland to Kirke, under dates 14- 
28 July 1685, express the king’s disapproval 
of the severity shown, and of the living at 
free quarters enjoyed by the ‘* Lambs;” rebels 
(it was objected) were still at large, appa- 
rently a reference to delinquents from whom 
Kirke had taken bribes. He was recalled 
to London by an order dated 10 Aug. 1685 
(Home Office Marching Books, i. 223). An- 
other order, dated 31 Aug., directs his regi- 
ment to march from Taunton to London 
on relief by the Queen’s (4th King’s Own). 
Similar direetions were sent to detached com- 
panies of Kirke’s ‘Lambs’ still at Plymouth ; 
other entries show that the orders were car- 
ried out, and disprove the unsupported state- 
ment that Kirke and his ‘Lambs’ formed 
the escort of Jeffreys during ‘the bloody 
assizes.’ Kirke’s regiment was in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and in the camps an- 
nually formed at Hounslow Heath, until 
1688, when it formed part of a small force 
under his command at Warminster. Kirke, 
whohad refused to abjure protestantism, say- 
ing he was pledged to the Emperor of Mo- 
roceo to turn Mussulman if ever he changed 
his faith, was believed to be privy to the 
plot to seize James IT at Warminster.. Kirke 
was sent prisoner to London for refusing 
under some pretext to advance to Devizes. 
William III promoted him, his rank as ma- 
jor-general being dated (8 Nov. 1688) three 
days after thelanding in Torbay. Oldmixon 
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says he was among those who subsequently 
were in correspondence with the exiled king 
(BURNET, Own Time, addit. notes). In May 
1689 Kirke was despatched with two regi- 
ments to relieve Derry. After much delay 
he forced the boom, in accordance with a 
peremptory order from Marshal Schomberg, 
preserved among the Nairne MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. Kirke became governor of 
Londonderry, and served at the Boyne, the 
siege of Limerick, and elsewhere. He became 
a lieutenant-general 25 Dec. 1690, and in 
May 1691 returned from Ireland to London, 
whence he was sent to Flanders. He joined 
the army in camp at Gembloux, and made 
the campaign in Flanders of that summer. 
He died at Brussels (not Breda, as often 
stated) on 31 Oct. 1691. Bishop Wilson 
likens his end to that of Herod and other 
murderers, who died in the torments of loath- 
some disease (see Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
1.254). Some of Kirke’s letters are preserved 
among the manuscripts of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth (ist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. 
v. 59-128). 

Kirke married the Lady Mary Howard, 
daughter of George Howard, fourth earl of 
Suffolk, by his first wife, Catherine Allen, 
and granddaughter of Theophilus, second 
earl. There are references to her and her 
son Percy in the “Calendar of Treasury 
Papers’ from 1696 01701. Shedied in 1713, 

His eldest surviving son, PERCY KıRkE 
(1684-1741), was also a lieutenant-general 
and colonel of the “Lambs’ from 1710 to 
1741, during which time the regiment was 
successively known asthe‘Queen Dowager’s,’ 
the ‘ Princess of Wales’s,’ and the *Queen’s 

voyal’ (Home Office Mil. Entry Book, i. 
489). At the age of three he appears as 
ensign in Trelawny’s regiment (4th King’s 
Own). He succeeded his father as keeper 
of the palace of Whitehall. At the age of 
twenty-four he was taken prisoner when 
lieutenant-colonel commanding the‘ Lambs’ 
at the battle of Almanza. He became colonel 
of the regiment on 19 Sept. 1710, and was 
with it in the Canada expedition. He died 
in London, a lieutenant-general, on 1 Jan. 
1741, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where in the north transept isa very elaborate 
monument to him, erected by his niece 

- and heiress, Diana Dormer, daughter of John 
Dormer of Rousham, Oxfordshire, who mar- 
ried Diana Kirke, Diana Dormer (1710- 
1743) is buried in the same grave. 

[Chester's Westminster Registers, footnotes 
under ‘Kirke,'passim ; Calendars of State Papers, 
Dom. 1658-9 p. 581, 1663_4 passim ; Howard’s 
Memorials of the Howard Family, p. 56 ; Calen- 


darsof Treasury Papers, 1696-1701, under ‘Kirke, | de Cookridge, 
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Lady Mary;’ Burnet’s Own Time, with the ad- 
ditional notes to 1st edit. p. 82; Luttrell’s Re- 
lation, vols. i-ii.; Strickland’s Queens of Eng- 
land, vii. 317; Toulmin’s Hist. of Taunton, ed. 
Glover, 1822; Davis’sQueen’s Royal West Surrey 
Regiment, 1888, vol. i.; Cannon’s Hist. Records, 
Royal Horse Guards or Blues, 2nd or Queen’s 
Foot, 4th or King’s Own Foot (some of Cannon’s 
statements respecting the elder Kirke in the 
second of these works are wrong) ; D’Auvergne’s 
Campaigns in Flanders, 1736, vol. i. Kirke 
figures in Mr. Conan Doyle’s romance, Micah 
Clarke.] H.M.C. 


KIRKE, THOMAS (1650-1706), vir- 
tuoso, born on 22 Dec. 1650, was the son 
of Gilbert Kirke of Cookridge, near Leeds, 
Yorkshire, by Margaret, daughter of Francis 
Layton of Rawden in the same county. He 
was a distant relative and the intimate friend 
of Ralph Thoresby [q. v.], whom he often ac- 
companied in his antiquarian rambles. In 
May 1677 he started on a three months’ tour 
in Scotland, and kept a journal of his ad- 
ventures, which Thoresby transcribed and 
placed in his museum (Diary, i. 320, 380, 403, 
406). At Cookridge he devised a “most sur- 
prising’ labyrinth, which attracted visitors 
{rom all parts (THorEspy, Ducatus Leodi- 
ensis, ed. Whitaker, p. 158). He was elected 
F.R.S. on 30 Nov. 1693 (Thomson, Hist. 
Roy. Soe., Appendix, iv. p. xxix). He died 
on 24 April 1706. y his marriage, on 
11 July 1678, to Rosamund, daughter and 
coheiress of Robert Abbot, he had a son, 
Thomas, who died in January 1709. He 
helped his father in the formation of a fine 
library and museum, which were sold by 
auction in 1710. 

Kirkepublished anonymouslya coarse satire 
entitled <A Modern Account of Seotland.... 
Written from thence by an English Gentle- 
man,’ 4to, 1679, reprinted in “Harleian Mis- 
cellany,’ed. Park (vi.135-42). The ‘Journal’ 
already mentioned was printed as an ap- 
pendix to ‘ Letters addressedto R. Thoresby’ 
(ii. 403). “ Journeyings through Northum- 
berland and Durham in 1677° appeared in 
1845 in vol. vii. of M. A. Richardson’s < His- 
torical Tracts.’” The original was preserved 
among the Thoresby MSS. To the ‘“Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ he eontributed two 
letters giving an “Account ofa Lamb suckled 
by a Wether Sheep for several months after 
the Death of the Ewe’ (xviii. 263-4). Some 
of his correspondence is printed in Nichols’s 
“ Ilustrations of Literature’ (1.478, iv. 72-6). 
In the British Museum there is a letter from 
him to Sir Hans Sloane (Addit. MS. 4050, 
No. 924); also a humorous poetical ‘ Dia- 
logue betwixt the Ghost of Thomas Kirke 
Esq., and Milo Gale, rectro 
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de Kighley,’ 8 July 1706 (2. 4457, No. 90). 
Thoresby (Diary, i. 465) wrote memoirs of 
Kirke intended for insertionin what hecalled 
the historical part of his ‘Leeds Topography,’ 
but it was never completed. 

[Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis (Whitaker), 
p. 543 sq.; Gough’s Brit. Topogr. ii. 569; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 886; Taylor's Biog. 
Leodiensis, p. 161 n.] G.G. 

.KIRKHAM, WALTER ps (d. 1260), 
bishop of Durham, was apparently of humkle 
parentage, but became one of the royal clerks. 
His name first appears in 1225, when he is 
frequently mentioned in connection with the 
exchequer, was clerk of the wardrobe, and is 
spoken of as ‘specialis et familiaris noster’ 
(Cal. Rot. Lit. Claus. in Turri Londinensi, ii. 
95,49,705). He received much ecelesiasti- 
cal preferment, was chaplain of Eastrington, 
Yorkshire, in 1225, dean of Pencric in Ireland 
in 1226 (id. p. 161 ), parson of Rudby, York- 
shire, in 1228, and dean of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, on.10 Oct. 1229. He also 
held the prebend of Bole at York, and was 
appointed archdeacon of Salop some time 
after 1232. In 1241 hebecame dean of York, 
and on 21 April 1249, on the resignation 
of Nicholas de Farnham, he was elected 
bishop of Durham, in preference to the royal 
nominee, Aymer (d. 1260) [q.v.] The king 
would not give his consent till 27 Sept.,and 
Kirkham was not consecrated at York till 
5.Dec. His episcopate was uneventful. He 
appears in some commissions on affairs with 
Scotland, and in 1257 was at Stirling. He 
was present at the parliament of April 1253, 
and took part in theexcommunication of the 
violators of the charters. In 1255 he was at- 
tacked by John de Baliol, some of whose ser- 
vants he had excommunicated. The king, 
however, interfered in his favour. In the 
“Osney Annals,’ where he is called ‘specialis 
regis,’he is saidto have signed a blank charter 
at the king’s request in 1255, and to have been 
sent by Henry with it to the Roman curia, 
where he pledged the English church for nine 
thousand marks (Ann. Mon. iv. 109, 110). 
In 1258 Kirkham quarrelled with Henry,and 
refused to come to court (MArr. PArıs, v. 
675). He died, at a great age, at Howden, 
on 9 Aug. 1260, and was buried at Durham. 
He is described as of a generous and kindly 
disposition, and is said to have enjoyed a 
high reputation (Chron. Lanercost, p. 69; 
Flores Hist.i1.454). He is, however, alleged 
to have connived at an attempt to deprive 
Bishop Farnham, his predecessor at Durham, 
of his share of the revenues of the see (MArr. 
Paris, v. 83). He had inherited a long law- 
suit with the abbey of St. Albans, which he 
eventually composed (2b. vi. 326-832, 395; 
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Flores Hist. u.s.) He gave the churches of 
Hartburn and Eglingham for the support of 
hospitalities at St. Albans (Marr. Parıs, vi. 
317-21). Hecompelled one of the barons of 
his palatinate, as a punishment for wrong- 
doing, toassign asum of money for the support 
ofstudents of Oxford. Some “Constitutiones’ 
which he issued in 1255 are printed in 
"Wilkins’s © Concilia,’ i. 704-8. 

[Graystanes’s Chronielein Hist. Dun. Seriptt. 
Tres, pp. 42-4 (Surtees Soc.); Matt. Paris, An- 
nales Monastici, Flores Historiarum (these three 
are in the Rolls Series); Chroniele of Lanereost 
(Bannatyne Club); Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 
p. 458; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 573, iii. 121, 174, 
287; Godwin, De Prsulibus, ed. Richardson, p. 
742; Surtees’s Hist. of Durham, i. p. xxix.] 

OIEERE 

KIRKHOVEN or KERCKHOVEN, 
CATHERINE, Lapy StanHopE and Covx- 
TESS OF CHESTERFIELD (d. 1667), governess 
to Mary, princess royal, daughter of OharlesI, 
wasthe eldest daughter and coheiress of Tho- 
mas, second Lord Wotton of Marley, Kent, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Arthur Throck- 
morton of Paulerspury, Northamptonshire. 
She married thrice, her first husband being 
Henry, lord Stanhope, son and heir to Philip 
Stanhope, first earl of Chesterfield. This 
marriage appears to have taken place about 
1628. Lord Stanhope died in the lifetime of 
his father, on 29 Nov. 1634, leaving a son, 
Philip [q.v.], who succeeded to the earldom 
on the death of his grandfather, 12 Sept. 
1656; and two daughters, Mary, who died un- 
married in 1664, and Catherine, who married 
William, second lord Alington of Wimond- 
ley, Hertfordshire, and died without issue in 
1662 (Cal. State Papers, Dom.1629-31,p.41). 
Still young and attractive, Lady Stanhope 
was courted by Lord Cottington and Van- 
dyck,butrefusedthem both. She was thought 
to be in love with Carey Raleigh, and was 
apparently offended with Vandyck for charg- 
ing too much for her portrait (STRAFFORD, 
Letters and Despatches, ed. Knowles, ii. 48). 
She married in 1641 John Polyander & Kerck- 
hoven, lord of Heenvliet in Sassenheim, chief 
forester of Holland and West Friesland, son 
of the celebrated divine of the same name, 
and one of the ambassadors from the States- 
general for the negotiation of the marriage 
between Prince William of Orange and the 
princess royal. After the betrothal of the 
prince and princess (12 May 1641), Lady 
Stanhope, as she still continued to be called, 
accompanied her husband to Holland, and 
acted as governess to the princess, while 
Kerckhoven filled the officeofsuperintendent 
of the household. The Dutch poet, Kasper 
van Baerle, welcomed her to Holland in an 
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epithalamium, which forms part of the third 
book of his ‘Heroies’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1641-3, p.296; VAn BAERLE, Poemata, 
ed. 1655, p. 526). As the princess grew to 
womanhood, Lady Stanhope became her chief 
lady of honour and her confidential friend 
and adviser, nor was her influence impaired 
by the accession of Prince William to the 
stadtholdership (14 March 1647 N.S.), while 
on his death (6 Nov. 1650) it became para- 
mount, much to the discontent of Hyde and 
Nicholas, who believed, or affected to believe, 
that she had her own interest rather than 
that of the princess at heart [see Hype, En- 
WARD, EARL OF CLARENDON, and NICHOLAS, 
Sır Epwarn, 1593-1669]. During the civil 
war Lady Stanhope gave Charles I substan- 
tialaid in arms, ammunition, and money, and 
after his death she was much esteemed and 
trusted by Charles II and Henrietta Maria, 
and was party or privy to most ofthe royalist 
plots that were hatched on the continent. 
Towards the end of 1651 she visited Eng- 
land, and was arrested on suspicion of com- 
plieity in a treasonable conspiracy, but was 
released on finding sureties to appear for 
examination before a committee of the coun- 
cil of state. She appeared, but nothing of 
importance was proved against her, and she 
received a passport for foreign parts on 
30 June 1652. 

She attended the princess on her visit with 
CharlesII to Cologne inthe autumn of 1654, 
and thence to Frankfort, when they went 
incognito tossee the fair in the autumn of the 
following year ; but at her own request she 
remained with her husbandin Holland when 
the princess proceeded to Paris in the winter. 
This was intended to make it clear that the 
princess’s visit had no political significance, 
Charles II being then more hopeful of help 
from Spain than from France. In the autumn 
of 1658 Lady Stanhope came to England 
with her husband on private affairs. Before 
the Restoration, however, they returned to 
Holland, where Heenvliet died on 10 March 
1660 (N.S.) She appears to have been much 
attached to Heenvliet, to whose memory she 
raised a splendid monument in the Pieters- 
kerk at Leyden. On 29 May 1660 she was 
created Countess of Chesterfield for life, her 
daughters by Lord Stanhope being granted 
precedence, as if he had succeeded to the 
earldom. Shortly afterwards she sailed for 
England, whither she was followed by the 
princess. During the short remainder of the 
princess’s life she continued in her service, 
and tended her with much devotion during 
her last illness. Under her will she took a 
legacy of 5007., payment of which she secured 
by retaining possession of some of the prin- 
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cess’s effects. She also kept the princess’s 
wardrobe as a perquisite. She now passed 
into the service of the Duchess of York, and 
married Daniel O’Neill [q. v.], whom she had 
met in Holland. On 1 June 1663 she was 
appointed lady of the bedehamber to the 
queen. On O’Neill’s death (24 Oct. 1664) 
she surrendered his powder-monopoly for 


‘a pension of 3,000/., but retained the post- 


master-generalship. She died of dropsy on 
9 April 1667, and was buried in the parish 
church of Boughton Malherbe, Kent, the 
manor of which she had inherited from her 
father. 

By Heenvliet Lady Stanhope had one son, 
Charles Henry, and three daughters— Anne, 
who married Wigbolt van der Does, lord of 
Noordwyk and governor of Sluys; Magdalen, 
whose untimely death was the subject of one 
of Nyendal’s Latin elegies ( Poemata,ed. 1645, 
p- 455); and Emilia, who, with her brother, 
was naturalised by act of parliament on 
13 Sept. 1660, and died unmarried in 1663. 
Another of Heenvliet’s daughters, Wal- 
brooke, wife of the Hon. Thomas Howard, 
brother of James, earl of Suffolk, master of 
the horse to the princess royal, and one of 
Thurloe’s spies, cannot have been Heenvliet’s 
legitimate issue, unless, which does not ap- 
pear, Lady Stanhope was Heenvliet’s second 
wife. She was appointed governess to the 
young prince-in 1654, being then married. 

he son, CHARLES HENRY KIRKHOVEN, 
Baron Worron and EARL OF BELLOMONT 
(d. 1683), was created Baron Wotton of 
"Wotton in Kent, by letters patent dated at 
Perth 31 Aug. 1650. Hewas a great favourite 
with the princess royal, who made him the 
principal oflicer of her son’s household, to the 
disgust of his Dutch attendants (Harl. MS. 
4529, f. 5285). Heresided much in Holland, 
and was chief magistrate (schout) of Breda 
from 1659 to 1674. His house, Belsize, 
Hampstead, is praised by Evelyn and Pepys 
for its magnificent appointments and gardens. 
On 11 Feb. 1680 he was created Earl of 
Bellomont in the peerage of Ireland. He 
married Frances, daughter of William, lord 
Willoughby of Parham, Suffolk, and dying 
without issue was buried in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral on 11 Jan. 1683. 


[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 421-3, ix. 
425; Visitation of the County of Nottingham 
(Harl. Soe.),p. 8; Lipseomb’s Buckinghamshire, 
1. 14, 480; Hasted’s Kent, i. 140, ii. 430 ; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, ii. 202; Letters of Philip, 
second Earl of Chesterfield;, Biographisch Woor- 
denboek (Polyander) ; Burke’s Extinet, Peerage 
(‘Wotton’and ‘Kirkhoven’); Lords’Journ.v.681, 
x1. 145; Nicholas Papers (Camd. Soe ), i. 203-4, 
218; Cal. State. Papers, Dom. 1640-1 p. 501, 
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1651-2 pp. 95, 253, 547-8, 568, 1655 pp. 324-5, 
1655-6 p. 31, 1663-4 p. 517, 1664-5 p. 77; Groen 
van Prinsterer’s Archives de la Maison d’Orange- 
Nassau, 2ieme serie, tom. iv. and v.; Thurloe 
State Papers, i. 683, 700, 742, ii. 284, 518, 694, 
701-2, vii. 131, 168, 228, 315, 334; Abelin’s 
Theatr. Europ. ix. 222; Mere, Polit. 25 Oet. 
1655; Parl. Intelligencer, 3-10 Sept. 1660; 
Merce. Pub. 13 and 20-7 Sept. 1660; King- 
dom’s Intelligencer, 1-8 June 1663; Lower's 
Relation, pp. 66, 71; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. App. 1294; Pepys’s Diary, 17 Aug. 1668; 
Evelyn’s Diary, 2 June 1676; O’Hart’s Irish 
Pedigrees, p. 385; Montgomery MSS. Belfast, 
1830,p. 65; Van Goor's Beschryving der Stadt en 
Lande van Breda, 1744, p. 215; Granger’s Biog. 
Hist.ed. 1779, iv. 169; Mrs. Everett Green’sLives 
of the Princesses of England.] J.M.R. 


KIRKLAND, THOMAS, M.D. (1721- 
1798), medical writer, a native of Scotland, 
was born in 1721. He practised at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire.. In January 
1760 he was called in to attend the steward 
of Lord Ferrers after he had been shot by 
his master. Despite Ferrers’s threats of 
violence, Kirkland contrived the arrest of 
the. murderer (Gent. Mag. xxx. 44, 230). 
By 1774 Kirkland had graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, and subsequently became a 
member of the Royal Medical Societies of 
Edinburgh and London. Hedied at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch on 17 Jan. 1798. 

Kirkland’s writings are: 1. ‘A Treatise on 
Gangrenes,’8vo, Nottingham, 1754. 2. ‘An 
Essay on the Methods of Suppressing Hmor- 
rhages from Divided Arteries,’ 8vo, London, 
1763. 3. ‘An Essay towards an Improvement 
in the Cure of those Diseases which are the 
cause of Fevers,’ 8vo, London, 1767. 4. “A 
Reply to Mr. Maxwell’s Answer to his Essay 
on Fevers; wherein the Utility ofthe Practice 
of Suppressing them is further exemplified,’ 
8vo, London, 1769. 5. “Observations on Mr. 
Pott’s General Remarks on Fractures, ete.; 
with a Postseript concerning the Cure of 
Compound Dislocations,’ 8vo, London, 1770 
(Appendix, 1771). 6. ‘A Treatise on Child- 
bed Fevers. ... with two Dissertations, the 
one on the Brain and Nerves, the other on 
the Sympathy of the Nerves, etc.’ (included 
in ‘Essays on the Puerperal Fever,’ pub- 
lished by the Sydenham Society in 1849), 
&8vo, London, 1774. 7. “ Animadversions on 
a late Treatise on the Kink-Öough [by Dr. 
William Butler]. To which is annexed an 
Essay on that Disorder,’ 8vo, London, 1774, 
published anonymously. 8. ‘Thoughts on 
Amputation; being a Supplement to the 
Letters on Compound Fractures, anda Com- 
ment on Dr. Bilguer’s book on this opera- 
tion; also, an Essay on the use of Opium in 
Mortifications,’ 8vo, London, 1780. 9. “An 
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Essay on the Inseparability of the different 
Branches of Medicine,’ 8vo ( London, 1783). 
10. “An Inquiry into the Present State of 
Medical Surgery” 2 vols. 8vo, London, 
1783-6. (Appendix, edited by his son, James 
Kirkland, surgeon to the Tower, 1813). 
11. ‘A Commentary on Apoplectic and 
Paralytie Affections, and the Diseases con- 
nected with the Subject,’ 8vo, London, 1792. 

[Gent. Mag. 1798, pt. i. pp. 88-9, 254; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.] GG: 

KIRKMAN, FRANCIS (7.1674), book- 
sellerand author, born in 1632, was apparently 
eldest son of Franeis Kirkman (d. 1662), 
eitizen and blacksmith, of London, by hıs 
wife Ellen (will of F. Kirkman registered 
inP.C.C. 67, Laud). By dint of private 
study he acquired some knowledge of French 
and Spanish, which he was afterwards able 
to turn to good account. From boyhood he 
was a collector of plays and romances. His 
father left him considerable property, which 
he appears to have squandered. In 1661 he 
established himself as a bookseller at the 
sign of ‘John Fletcher’s Head, near St. 
Clement Danes Church, Strand, but re- 
moved before 1671 to Thames Street, in 
1672 to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and in 1673 
to Fenchurch Street. With the bookselling 
business he combined that of a eireulating 
library, his speciality being plays, poetry, 
and romances. 

As early as 1657 Kirkman issued an 
edition of Marlowe’s tragedy of ‘ Lusts Do- 
minion’ (12mo). In 1661 he printed a use- 
ful “Catalogue of all the English Stage- 
Playes’ then printed—690 in all. Ten years 
later he appended to John Dancer’s transla- 
tion of Corneille’s *Nicomöde’ (4to, 1671) a 
revised edition of this ‘Catalogue,’ brought 
down to date, and consisting of 806 plays. In 
an interesting ‘ Advertisement ’ he informs 
his readers that he had not only seen but 
had read all these plays, and possessed most 
of them, which he. was ready either to sellor 
lend “upon reasonable considerations.’ He 
also states that he knew many curious par- 
ticulars of the lives of the old dramatists 
from his having ‘taken pleasure to converse 
with those who were acquainted with them.’ 

He also proposed to publish from time to 
time plays hitherto unprinted, the manu- 
scripts of which he possessed ; but he only 
issued Webster and Rowley’s comedies of 
‘A Cure for a Cuckold’ (1661) and ‘The 


"Thracian Wonder’ (1661). During the same 


year he published in black letter Bishop 
Still’s comedy of “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’ 
Under the title of ‘The Wits, or Sport 
upon Sport,’ he issued a collection of drolls 
and farces (2 pts. 12mo, London, 1673, pp. 
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72), which had been performed at fairs and 
taverns during the puritan ascendeney by 
Robert Cox the comedian, and prefixed to it 
an introduction full of delightful gossip. 
Kirkman is thought to be the author of 
‘ The Presbyterian Lash ; or, Noctroff’s Maid 
Whipt, a tragy-comedy,’ 4to, London, 1661, 
from the fact of the dedication to ‘Master 
Zach. Noctroffe’ bearing the initials ‘K. F’ 
It is a personal and somewhat indecent satire 
on Zachary Orofton [q. v.], a presbyterian 
minister then living, who was accused of 
whipping his maid-servant (KENNEITT, Reg. 
p. 797). In 1666 Kirkman reissued the 


‘ English Rogue,’ by Richard Head [q. v.], 


whom Wood wrongly describesas his partner. 
He himself wrote a second part, which ap- 
peared in 1671. During the same year third 
andfourth parts were issued, with intimation 
of a fifth part. Kirkman asserted that in 
the third and fourth parts Head and him- 
self had collaborated, and the preface to the 
fourth part is signed by both. Head, how- 
ever, disclaimed responsibility for any part 
except the first. 

Kirkman wrotealso: 1. “The Famous and 
Delectable History of Don Bellianisof Greece, 
or the Honour of Chivalry,’ 3 pts. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1673-71-72, which is founded on the 
Spanish romance by T. Fernandez. In the 
preface he gives an account of most of the 
romances which had then been published in 
English. 2. ‘The Unlucky Citizen: Ex- 
perimentally Described in the various Mis- 
fortunes of an Unlucky Londoner . . . in- 
termixed with severall Choice Novels . 
illustrated with Pictures,’ 8vo, London, 
1673, to which is prefixed his portrait. 

From the French he translated: 1. “The 
famous and renowned History of Amadis de 
Gaule .. . being the sixt part never before 
published,’ 4to, London, 1652. 2. “The 
Loves and Adventvres of Clerio & Lozia 
... a Tomance,’ 8vo, London, 1652. 3. “The 
History of Prince Erastus, son to the Em- 
perour Dioelesian, and those famous Philo- 
sophers called the Seven Wise Masters of 
Rome... with... Pictures,’ 8vo, London, 
1674. 
 [Kirkman’s Prefaces and Advertisements; 
Baker's Biog. Dram. (1812). i. 154, 418-19, iii. 
178; Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England (2nd ed.), 
1v. 58 n.; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i, 
198.] G. 6. 

KIRKMAN, JACOB (1. 1800), musical 
Composer, was probably a nephew of Jacob 
Kirkman, who carried on the business of harp- 
sichord-maker in Broad Street, Golden Square, 
London, about 1770. The younger Kirkman 
acquired somereputationasa pianist and com- 
poser of pianoforte works in London before 





the end ofthe eighteenth century. One Jacob 
Kirkman died in Upper Guilford Street, Lon- 
don, 29. April 1812, aged 67 (Gent. Mag. 
1812, i. 596). Among his published works 
may be mentioned: 1. Duets for the piano- 
forte, Op. 5. 2. ‘“Trois Sonates & quatre 
mains, et une ä deux Temps’ (Amsterdam). 
8. Three sonatas for harpsichord with vio- 
lin, Op. 8 4. A sonata for pianoforte. 
5. Eight ballads dedicated to the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, Op. 10. 6. ‘Six Les- 
sons for Harpsichord or Pianoforte,’ Op. 3 
(London). 7. “A Collection of Six Volun- 
taries for the Organ, Harpsichord, and Piano- 
forte,’ Op. 9. Copies of the last two works 
are in Mr. Taphouse’s library at Oxford. 
Kirkman and John Keeble [q. v.] together 
published ‘Forty Interludes to be played 
between the verses of the Psalms.’ 


[Diet. of Mus. 1824.] R.H. 3% 


KIRKPATRICK, JAMES (a. 1743), 
Irish presbyterian divine, son of Hugh Kirk- 
patrick, who was minister successively of 
Lurgan, eo. Armagh, Ireland, Dalry and Old 
Cumnock in Scotland, and Ballymoney, co. 
Armagh (where he died in 1712), was pro- 
bably born in Scotland while his father was 
ministerthere. In February 1691 hematricu- 
lated from the university of Glasgow, and in 
February 1694 his name appearsin the univer- 
sity list of students in theology. On7 Aug. 
(probably) 1699 he was ordained as minister 
of the congregation of Templepatrick, co. 
Antrim. The well-known ‘Belfast Society,’ 
which exereised an important influence on 
the ecelesiastical affairs of the north of Ire- 
land, was founded in 1705, and Kirkpatriek 
was one of its earliest and most influential 
members. In 1706 he resigned his charge 
at Templepatrick on receiving an invitation 
from the presbyterian congregation in Bel- 
fast to take the place of their minister, John 
MeBride [q. v.], who had been obliged to re- 
tire to Scotland owing to his non-abjuring 
opinions. Soon afterwards the congregation 
divided on account of its numbers, and he 
became minister of the second eongregation, 
a new meeting-house having been built close 
to the first. In 1712 hewas eleeted moderator 
of the synod of Ulster. In 1720 he came 
prominently into notice as one of the leaders 
of the non-subseribing party in the north of 
Ireland. In 1725 he was placed with the 
other non-subscribers in the presbytery of 
Antrim, which the synod in 1726 exeluded 
from its judicatories. In his later days he 
took the degree of M.D., and combined the 
practice of a physieian with the work of a 
elergyman. He is said to have died suddenly 
in Dublin, where he had gone on business with 
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his wife. The date ofhhis death isusually given 
as 1744, but anotice by James Blow, prefixed 
to Kirkpatrick’s posthumous ‘Defence of 
Christian Liberty,’shows that hedied in 1743, 
A copy of his portrait is in the vestry of the 
first presbyterian church in Belfast. 

Kirkpatrick is best known by his ‘ Histo- 
rical Essay upon the Loyalty of Presbyterians 
in Great-Britain and Ireland from the Refor- 
mation to this present year 1713, &e.’ (4to, 
pp. xv, 564, and index of ten pages, no place 
or printer’s name, 1713), a work undertaken 
to meet the desire of the general synod to 
possess a history of their church, and specially 
called for by the persistent attacks of Tisdall, 
vicar of Belfast, on the presbyterian body. It 
preservesmany valuable facts anddocuments, 
and gives a good idea of the state of public 
sentiment in Ireland in the days of Queen 
Anne. Itwaspublished anonymously. Kirk- 
patrick also wrote: 1. “A Vindieation of the 
Presbyterian Ministers in the North of Ire- 
land, subseribers and non-subscribers, from 
many gross and groundless aspersions cast 
upon them in a late scandalous libel entitled 
“An Account of the Mind of the Synod,”’ 
Belfast, 1721, 8vo (anon.; by “A Lover of 
Truth and Peace’). 2. ‘A Scripture Plea 
againstafatal rupture and breach of Christian 
Communion amongst the Presbyterians in the 
North of Ireland,’ Belfast, 1724, 8vo. 3. ‘An 
Essay upon the Important Question whether 
there is a Legislative Proper Authority in the 
Church,’ Belfast, 1731,8vo (anon.; by several 
hands, probably edited byKirkpatrick). 4.‘An 
Account of the Success of Mrs. Stephens’s 
Medicines for the Stone; inthe case of James 
Kirkpatrick, Doctor of Divinity, M.D., &e., 
Belfast, 1739,8vo. 5. ‘A Defence of Christian 
Liberty, bya Member of the General Synod,’ 
Belfast, 1743, 4to (unfinished). 

[Witherow’s Historical and Literary Memo- 
rials of Presbyterianism in Ireland; Reid’s 
Hist. of the Presb. Church in Ireland ; Seott’s 
Fasti; Records of General Synod of Ulster, 
1890, vol. i.; Catalogue of Early Belfast Printed 
Books; Disciple, 1882, pp. 171sq. ; information 
kindly supplied by the Rey. Alexander a 


KIRKPATRICK, JOHN (1686 ?-1728), 
antiquary, born about 1686, was son of a 
native of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, who had 


settled in the parish of St. Stephen, Norwich. | 


He was apprenticed in the parish of St. 
Clement, and subsequently established him- 
self in business as a linen merchant in St. 
Andrew, in partnership with John Oustance. 
In 1726 Kirkpatrick was appointed treasurer 
of the Great Hospital in St. Helen’s. He died 
without issue on 20 Aug. 1728, aged 42, and 
was buried in St. Helen’s Church, Norwich 





(mon. inser, in BLOMRFIELD, Norfolk, 8vo 
ed. iv. 379). Hemarried the youngest daugh- 
ter of John Harvey, great-grandfather of 
Lieutenant-colonel Harvey of Thorpe Lodge, 
Norwich, where his portrait was preserved. 
It has been engraved by W. C. Edwards 
(Evans, Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 11.234). 
On 18 Feb. 1719 Kirkpatrick was elected 
F.S.A. (GousH, Chron. List of Soc. Antiq. 
1798, p. 3). 

Kirkpatrick accumulated copious mate- 
rials for the history of Norwich. These he 
bequeathed, after the death of his brother 
Thomas, to the corporation of Norwich, to- 
gether with his coins and many of his printed 
books. Of the manuscripts, which Kirk- 
patrick fondly hoped would be completed 
and published, eleven were safe in the cus- 
tody of the corporation about 1815, but all 
are now dispersed, except some notes on the 
tenure of housesin Norwich. A thick quarto 
volume, devoted to the ‘ History of the Re- 
ligious Orders and Communities, and of the 
Hospitals and Castle, of Norwich,’ compiled 
by Kirkpatrick about 1725, was published at 
the expense of Hudson Gurney, under the 
editorship of Dawson Turner, in 1845. Turner, 
in an interesting preface, gives a list of the 
missing manuscripts. Extracts from Kirk- 
patrick’s papers are cited in Robert Fitch’s 
historical introduction to John Ninham’s 
‘ Views of the Gates of Norwich,’ published 
by the Norfolk and Norwich Archsological 
Society in 1861. 

Peter Le Neve was Kirkpatrick’s intimate 
friend, and they mutually exchanged their 
collections for Norwich. Blomefield acknow- 
ledged the great assistance which he derived 
from their labours. 

Kirkpatrick was a good draughtsman. In 
1723 he published a large north-east prospect 
of Norwich, in two sheets, engraved by E. 
Kirkall, which he exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries, together with a plan and 
Saxon coins found at Norwich. In the pre- 
vious year his friend Le Neve had shown 
the society a draft and description of Burgh 
Castle, Suffolk, by him. His north-east view 
of Norwich Cathedral was engraved by J. 
Harris in 1742, and his three views and a 
ground-plot of the gatehouse of St. Bennet 
in the Holm Abbey were published by the 
Society of Antiquaries in ‘ Vetusta Monu- 
menta.’ A list of his drawings is given in 
Gough’s ‘British Topography’ (ii. 10, 14, 30, 
34, 252). 

[Dawson Turner’s Preface referred to above; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iii. 418, 421, 433, 434; 
Norfolk Archzology, v. 233; Blomefield’s Nor- 
folk, 8vo ed. iv. 379-80 ; (John Chambers's) 
Norfolk, ii. 1181, 1208.] @G. 
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KIRKPATRICK, WILLIAM (1754- 
1812), orientalist, born in 1754, was eldest son 
of Colonel James Kirkpatrick, Madras army, 
and grandson of James Kirkpatrick, M.D., 
who died in 1770, and was the author of 
several poetical and medical works. _ Colonel 
James Kirkpatrick was the author of a| 
pamphlet on the “Organisation of a Body of 
Light Troops for Detached Service in the East 
Indies’ (London, 1769; 2nd edit. 1781), and 
in a critical notice of that work is described 
as ‘a cavalry leader of experience’ (Monthly 
Review, 1769). He was in command of the 
troopsat Fort Marlborough, Sumatra, in 1777, 
and returned home in 1779. He married 
Katherine, daughter of Alexander Monro, by 
whom he had three sons— William,George, in 
the Bombay civil service, and James Achilles. 
He died at his seat, Hollydale, Kent, in 1818, 
aged 89. William, his eldest son, a cadet of 
1771, was appointed ensign in the Bengal 
infantry on 17 Jan. 1773, lieutenant 9 April 
1777, captain 3 April 1781, major 1 March 
1794, lieutenant-colonel 12th native infantry 
1 Jan. 1798, lieutenant-colonel commandant 
8th native infantry 30 June 1804, colonel 
6th native infantry 25 April 1808, major- 
general 4 Junel81l. He was Persian inter- 
preter to Lieutenant-general Giles Stibbert, 
who was commander-in-chief in Bengal in 
1777-9 and 1780-5, and prepared a Persian 
translation of the articles of war (printed 
1782). Afterwards he was resident with 
Scindia at Gwalior (Cornwallis Corresp. i. | 
261), and served on Lord Cornwallis’s staff 
as Persian interpreter in the Mysore war of, 
1790-1... In 1793, in consequence of disputes | 
between the Nepaulese and the lama of 
Tibet, a Chinese army crossed Tibet, and took 
up a position near Katmandu, in view ofthe 
Ganges valley. The Nepaulese implored the 
aid of British arms. Cornwallis offered to 
mediate,and Kirkpatrick wasdeputedtomeet 
the Nepaulese envoys at Patna, and after- 
wards proceeded to Nayakote, where the Ne- 
paul rajahs held theircourt. Theoflicers ofthe 
mission, Kirkpatrick and his suite, were the 
first Englishmen ‘to pass the range of lofty 
mountains separating the secluded valley of 
Nepaul from the north-east part of Bengal’ 
(Account of Nepaul,p.1). Cornwallis testi- 
fied that “no one could have acquitted him- 
self with more ability, prudence, and cir- 
cumspection’(CornwallisCorresp.ii.570). In 
1795 Kirkpatrick was appointed resident 
with the nizam of Hyderabad, but in 1797 
was invalided to the Cape, being replaced 
by his brother, Lieutenant-colonel James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick. At Cape Town Kirk- 
patrick met the Marquis Wellesley, who took 
him back to India with him as confidential 








‚military seeretary. In a despatch dated 


10 Jan. 1802 Wellesley declares himself in- 
debted to Kirkpatrick ‘for the seasonable 
information which enabled me to extinguish 
French influence in the Deccan, and to frus- 
trate the vindictive projects of Tippoo Sul- 
taun’ (Wellesley Desp. vol. iii. pp. Ix-xi). 
Kirkpatrick was appointed one of the com- 
missioners for the partition of Mysore after 
the fall of Seringapatam, for which he re- 
ceived a sum of ten thousand pagodas, and 
in 1801 was made resident at Poona, but was 
compelled to finally quit India through ill- 
health the same year. 

Kirkpatrick suggested and promoted the 
Bengal Military Fund. Hetranslated various 
works from the Persian, and also published 
a translation of the ‘Diary and Letters of 
Tippoo Sultaun’ (London, 1804), and an ‘ Ac- 
count ofthe Mission to Nepaul m 1793’ (Lon- 
don, 1811). He helped to select the library 
deposited in the India House, Leadenhall 
Street, and now at the India Ofice. He was 
a man of mild and amiable manner, and in 
his skill in oriental tongues and knowledoe 
of the manners, eustoms, and laws of India 
was declared by the Marquis Wellesley to 
be unequalled by any man he ever met in 
India. The future Duke of Wellington ap- 
pears to have had a less favourable opinion 
of the Kirkpatrick brothers, particularly of 


' Achilles (cf. Wellington Suppl. Desp. ı. 95, 
| 244, 250). 


Kirkpatriek married at Caleutta, 26 Sept. 
1788, Miss Maria Seaton Rawson (Gent. Mag. 
Ivi. pt. i. p. 351), and left four daughters: 
Clementina, who married Admiral Sir John 
Louis, bart.; Barbara, who married Mr. 
Charles Buller, M.P. ; Julia, who married 
Edward Strachey, father of the present Sir 


Edward Strachey, bart.; and Eliza, who.died 


unmarried. Kirkpatrick died on 22 Aug. 
1812, aged 58. 

[Memoirs of the Family of Kirkpatrick of 
Closeburn, privately printed, London, 1885, pp. 
60-3; information supplied by the India Office; 
East India Military Calendar, London, 1823, 
vol. ii.; Despatehes of the Marquis Wellesley in 
India, London, 1837. A large number of Kirk- 
patrick’s letters and memoranda are among the 
Mornington Papers in Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS.] 
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KIRKPATRICK, WILLIAM BAIL- 
LIE (1802-1882), Irish presbyterian divine, 
was born near Ballynahinch, co. Down, in 
1802. After spending some time at a classical 
school conducted by the Rev. Arthur Neilson 
of Rademon, he went to Glasgow College, 
where he proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
He studied theology at the old Belfast Col- 
lege, under the divinity professor ofthe synod 
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of Ulster. In 1827 he was licensed by the 
presbytery of Armagh, and on 29 July 1829 
ordained one of the ministers of Mary’s Ab- 
bey Church, Dublin, by the presbytery of 
Dublin. He at once took high rank as a 
preacher and pastor. In 1850 he was mode- 
rator of the general assembly, and for many 
years convener of the home mission scheme 
and of the committee on the state of religion. 
He was appointed by government a commis- 
sioner of charitable donations and bequests, 
and a commissioner of endowed schools. 
During his ministry in Dublin a splendid new 
church was built in Rutland Square, at a 
cost of 13,0007., for the Mary’s Abbey con- 
gregation, by Mr. Alexander Findlater, J.P. 
He died 23 Sept. 1882, at Bray, co. Wicklow, 
and was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin, leaving a widow, two sons, and six 
daughters. Besides many fugitive publica- 
tions, he wrote ‘Chapters in Irish History,’ 
Dublin, n.d. [1875], which reached a second 
edition. 

[Obituary notice in Belfast Witness; per- 
sonal knowledge. ] DH 


KIRKSTALL, HUGH. or (,f. 1200), 
historian, was received as a Cistereian monk 
at Kirkstall, Yorkshire, by Ralph Haget, who 
was abbot there from 1181 to 1190. He was 
certainly living at Kirkstall in 1207, when he 
determined to write the history of Fountains 
Abbey, and sought information from an aged 
monk named Serlo. Serlo had, by his own 
account, entered Fountains about 1138, and 
was afterwards sent in succession to Barc- 
noldswic and Kirkstall, and was in the sixty- 
ninth year of his profession when he supplied 
Hugh with material for his history. For the 
literary form of the work Hugh would seem 
to be entirely responsible. The ‘Narracio de 
Fundatione Monasterii de Fontibus’ in its 
oldest extant form ends with Haget’s transla- 
tion to Fountains in 1190; the continuation 
down to 1219 may be by Hugh or by some 
other person. Leland saw and used a copy 
of the history, which contains matter not 
found in extant copies, and additions pro- 
bably made after Hush’s death; his extracts 
are printed in the “Collectanea,’ vol. iv. Le- 
land thus cites a reference to Stephen de 
Eston, abbot of Fountains from 1247 to 1252 
(Coll. iv. 108). Tanner regarded this as proof 
that Hugh survived till that period, which, 
though possible, is not verylikely. Theonly 
extant mediseval copy of the ‘ Narracio’ is 
among the Gale MSS. at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Bernard mentions a manuscript, 
‘De Fontanensis Monasterii Origine,’ in the 
library of Sir Henry Langley, which cannot 
now be traced (Cat. MSS. Anglie, \i. 216). 
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There are, however, three late copies which 
differ somewhat from the Gale MS., and are 
apparently due to a common abbreviation of 
the original. These are Lansdowne MS. 404 
and Arundel MS. 51 in the British Museum, 
and Dodsworth MS. 26 in the Bodleian. 
From the second Dugdale printed the chro- 
nicle in his “Monasticon Anglicanum’ (v. 
292-303). The fuller text has been printed 
in ‘Memorials of Fountains Abbey’ (i. 1- 
128), edited by Mr. J. R. Walbran for the 
Surtees Society in 1863. Hugh is also cre- 
dited with a work, ‘De Rebus a Cistereien- 
sibus Monachis in Anglia Gestis,’ which is 
probably identical with the ‘ History of Foun- 
tains.” Tanner suggests that he was the 
Hugh the monk whose verses, ‘De Gestis et 
Laudibus Thurstini Eboracensis Archiepi- 
scopi, cum aliis notabilibus qua concernant 
Eccelesiam Ebor.,’ were formerly preserved in 
the library of the monastery of Sion. The 
fact that Thurstan was a patron of the Cis- 
tercians is favourable to this conjecture. 
Bale inadvertently calls Hugh ‘Hugh of 
Kirkstede.’ 
[Leland, Commentarii de Seriptt. Brit. p. 245, 
and Colleetanea, iv. 105-9; Bale, iii. 81; Pits, 
p- 297; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 419; Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, v. 292-303, 530-2; Mr. Wal- 
bran’s preface to Memorials of Fountains, vol.i. 
pp. vii-xxi.] ei 
KIRKTON, JAMES (1620-1699), 
Scottish divine and historian, was born about 
1620. He graduated at the university of 
Edinburgh in 1647, and was ordained and 
admitted to the second charge of Lanark in 
1655. He was afterwards translated to 
Mertoun in Berwickshire, and was deprived 
in 1662 on the restoration of episcopacy. 
Under the indulgence granted in 1672 he was 
appointed as minister of Oarstairs, but he re- 
fused the appointment and went to England. 
In 1674 he was denounced as a rebel for hold- 
ing conventicles, and in June 1676 he was 
seized in Edinburgh by a Captain Oarstairs, 
but wasrescued by his brother-in-law, Robert 
Baillie of Jerviswood[q. v.] Hedeclined an 
invitation to become one of the ministers of 
the Scottish church in Rotterdam, but dur- 
ing the height of the persecution he and his 
family took refugein Holland, and remained 
there till the proclamation of the Toleration 
Act of 1637. He then returned to Scotland, 
was appointed at a meeting of presbyterian 
ministers to ofliciate in Edinburgh, and 
preached to a large congregation in a meet- 
ıing-house on the Castle Hill till the revo- 
lution, when he was reinstated in his former 
parish of Mertoun, and was one of the minis- 
ters appointed to “purge’ the university of 
Edinburgh of professors disaffected to the 
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new government. In 1691 he was admitted 
minister of the Tolbooth parish, Edinburgh, 
and remained there till his death, which took 
place in 1699. Wodrow desceribes him as a 
‘ minister of great zeal, knowledge, and learn- 
ing, a most curious searcher into the natural, 
eivil, and ecclesiastical history of Scotland,’ 
and as a “most successful and sententious 
preacher of the gospel;’” but, according to 
episcopal pamphlets of the time, 'he was ‘the 
comedian of his party,’and his sermons were 
‘the chat of the tavern’ and ‘ the divertis- 
ment of the young people.’ Kirkton married 
Grissel, daughter of George Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, and had three sons, and a daughter 
who married Dr. A. Skene, besides other 
children who died young. 

Kirkton published two separatesermons in 
1698 and 1699, and wrote a ‘History of Mr. 
John Welsh, Minister of the Gospel at Ayr,’ 
with whom he was connected by marriage. 
He left in manuseript ‘ The Secret and True 
History of the Church of Scotland from the 
Restoration to the year 1678,’ which was 
edited, with biographical sketeh and notes, 
by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and published 
in 1817, Edinburgh. The manuscript was of 
great service to Wodrow in compiling his 
‘History of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland,’ but he tones down Kirkton’s 
stories, some of which are coarse and scurri- 
lous. The book contains a panegyrie on 
the church of Scotland during the common- 
wealth,which later historians have character- 
ised as a“romance and an enthusiastie fable.’ 

[Seott’s Fasti ; Wodrow’s Hist. of the Suff. of 
the Church of Scotland; Scots Presby. Elog.; 
Piteairn's Assembly; M‘Crie's Knox, biog. 
sketch by Sharpe.] GEWES: 

KIRKUP, SEYMOUR STOCKER 
(1788-1880), artist, born in London in 1788, 
was the eldest child of Joseph Kirkup, 
jeweller and diamond merchant in London. 
He was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy in 1809, and obtained a medal in 
1811 for a drawing in the antique school 
there. He became at this time acquainted 
with William Blake (1757-1827) [q. v.] (see 
Wenvss Rei, Zife of Lord Houghton, ii. 
222), and with B. R. Haydon [gq. v.], with 
whom he subsequently kept up an interest- 
ing correspondence (see HAYDon, Correspond- 
ence and Table-talk, edited by F. W. Hay- 
don). About 1816 Kirkup began to sufler 
from pulmonary weakness, and, after his 
father's death, visited Italy. He eventually 
settled in that country, living some time at 
Rome, where, on 26 Feb. 1821, he was 
present at the funeral of John Keats and 
in 1822 at that of Shelley. He eventu- 
ally settled at Florence, where he lived for 





many years in a house on the Arno, adjoin- 
ing the Ponte Vecchio. He was a good 
artist, but practised painting in a ‘dilettante’ 
fashion. He sent to the Royal Academy in 
1833 a picture of ‘Cassio,’ and in 1836 a 
lady’s portrait. He also published a few 
etchings.. At Florence Kirkup became a 
leader of a well-known literary eircle. He 
collected a valuable library, of which a cata- 
logue was printed in 1871, and maintained 
a large correspondence. Walter Savage 
Landor, Robert and Elizabeth Browning, 
Bezzi, E. J. Trelawny, Joseph Severn, and 
others were his intimate friends, and his 
name is of frequent occurrence in their bio- 
graphies.. He drew many portraits of his 
friends ; one of Trelawny is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. J. Temple Leader at Florence, 
and in the Scott collection of drawings in 
the Seottish National Gallery at Edinburgh 
there is a portrait drawn by Kirkup of John 
Seott, editor of the “Champion.” He was a 
devoted and learned student of Dante, and 
adopted the peculiar scheme of Dantesque 
interpretation promulgated by his friend 
Gabriele Rossetti. In 1840 Kirkup, Bezzi, 
and Henry Wilde, an American, obtained 
leave to search for the portrait of Dante, 
painted, according to tradition, by Giotto, in 
the chapel of the Palazzo del Podestä at 
Florence. In this they were successful on 
21July1840. Kirkup wasable surreptitiously 
to make a drawing and a traeing before an ill- 
conceived restoration in 1841 destroyed the 
truth and value of the painting. The draw- 
ing, which was issued in chromolithography 
by the Arundel Society, was made from 
Kirkup’s sketch. The latter was also en- 
graved by P. Lasinio. Kirkup gave his 
tracing to Rossetti, who handed it on to his 
son, Dante Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.] It was 
sold after the latter’s death. Kirkup made 
some of the designs for Lord Vernon’s splen- 
did edition of Dante’s works. 

On the restoration of the Italian kingdom, 
Kirkupwas created for theseservices cavaliere 
of the order of S. Maurizio e Lazzaro. Appa- 
rently through a misunderstanding he as- 
sumed that this gave him a right to therank 
of “barone,’ by which title he was known 
for the rest of his life. Kirkup was below 
middle stature, and in early life very good- 
looking. Latterly he displayed much eccen- 
trieity in his dress and habits, and suffered 
from increasing deafness, He was most of 
his life a devoted believer in spiritualism, and 
a disciple of Daniel Home [q. v.], under whose 
influence he parted with his library and other 
treasures. Kirkup had by a young Florentine 
lady, Regina Ronti, who died 30 Oct. 1856, 
aged 19, a daughter, Imogene, who married 
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Signor Teodoro Cioni of Leghorn, and died 
in 1878, leaving two children. On 16 Feb. 
1875 he married, he being eighty-seven and 
his bride only twenty-two years of age, Pao- 
lina, daughter of Pasquale Carboni, English 
vice-consul at Rome. His widow afterwards 
married Signor Morandi of Bologna. Kirkup 
died at 4 Via Scali del Ponte Nuovo, Leg- 
horn, where he had resided since 1872, on 
3 Jan. 1880, and was buried on 5 Jan. in the 
new British cemetery there. A portrait 
of Kirkup, drawn by himself in 1844, is in 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Marchant at 
Lewisham. 

[Athensum, 29 May 1880 ; Spectator, 11 May 
1850 ; Forster's Life of W, 8. Landor; B. R. 
Haydon’s Memoirs; Sharp’s Memoirs of J oseph 
Severn ; information kindly supplied byW.M. 
Rossetti, J. Temple Leader, the Rev. R. H. Ir- 
vine, Mr. T. Marchant, Duchessa di Sermoneta, 
Signora Morandi, Signor Cioni, Miss Browning, 
and others.] 6, 

KIRKWOOD, JAMES (1650 ?-1708), 
advocate of parochial libraries, was born at 
Dunbar about 1650. _He graduated M.A. 
from Edinburgh University in 1670, and 
after passing his trials before the presbytery 
of Haddington became domestic chaplain to 
John Campbell, earl of Caithness, afterwards 
first earl of Breadalbane [q. v.], by whom, 
on 12 May 1679, he was presented to the 
living of Minto. Deprived of this benefice 
after 1 Nov. 1681 for refusing to take the 
test, Kirkwood, following the example of a 
large number of “outed ministers,’ migrated 
to England, where, on 1 March 1685, through 
the friendship of Bishop Burnet, he was insti- 
tuted to the small reetory of Astwick, Bed- 
fordshire. 

While residing in the highlands with Lord 
Breadalbane’s family Kirkwood had been 
much impressed by the ignorance on the part 
of the Gaelie people of the seriptures, and, 
indeed, of all kinds of literature, and in 1690 
he commenced a correspondence with the 
Hon. Robert Boyle [g. v.] on the subject. 
Boyle presented him withtwo hundred copies 


“of his Bible in Irish for immediate eircu- 


lation, and subscribed towards the print- 
ing of three thousand more copies, which 
Kirkwood succeeded in distributing over the 
north of Scotland, in spite of the opposition 
to his scheme in England, on the ground that 
it would obstruct the desired extirpation of 
the Gaelietongue. In 1699 appeared anony- 
mously a tract, now of great rarity, entitled 
* An Överture for Founding and Maintaining 
Bibliothecks in every Paroch throughout the 
Kingdom.’ This was printed at Edinburgh, 
the word ‘ overture’ being the technical term 
for a proposal to the old Scottish parlia- 
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ment. Underthearbitraryand comprehensive 
scheme therein contained the parish minis- 
ter's private books were to form the nucleus 
of each library, the parish schoolmaster was 
to act as librarian, and a uniform system of 
cataloguing was to be adopted throughout 
the country. Among other inducements 
which the scheme offered is mentioned the 
fact that “it will in a short time carry away 
the whole trade of printing from all the rest 
of Europe.’ The tract wasreprinted by Wil- 
liam Blades in 1889 from a copy preserved in 
the Publie Library at Wigan. The only other 
copy known is in a private library at GHlas- 
gow. The ‘Overture’ is traced to Kirkwood 
by means of a second tract, of which only 
one copy is known; it is entitled ‘A Copy 
of a Letter anent a Project for Erecting a 
Library in every Presbytery, or at least every 
County in the Highlands. From a Reverend 
Minister of the Scots Nation now in Eng- 
land’ (no place nor date), to which is ap- 
pended the following printed statement: 
‘The author of this Letter is a person who 
has a great zeal for propagating the know- 
ledge of God in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and is the same who did promote contribu- 
tions for the printing of Bibles in the Irish 
language, and sent so many of them down to 
Scotland’ The general assembly approved 
the project, but do not appear to have trans- 
lated their approval into action. Charters, 
however, states that alibrary was established 
for the clergy in thehighlands by Kirkwood 
in 1699 (Cat. of Scotish Writers, s. n. ‘ Gir- 
wod, James, p. 61). In recognition of the 
activity displayed in these various projects 
Kirkwood was, on 4 March 1703, elected a 
corresponding member of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge (8. P. ©. K. 
Minutes, pp. 217-43),and on 11 Nov. follow- 
ing were read at one of the society’s meetings 
‘ Letters and Papers from Mr. Kirkwood re- 
lating to the Erection of Lending Libraries in 
the Highlands.” The ‘papers’ are probably 
identical with the unique tract mentioned 
above, which contains elaborate suggestions 
and rules for the conduct of alending library. 
A dryplace wasto be chosen ; the books to be 
kept under lock and key. Some maybe lent 
out,butnoonetohave morethantwo atatime, 
and the borrowers must beapproved preachers, 
schoolmasters, and students. Each book to 
have its price against it in the catalogue, and 
every borrower to deposit a quarter more 
than the value, as a security for its safe re- 
turn. Kirkwood had previously, on 7 Jan. 
1702, been ejected from the living of Ast- 
wick for “neglect in not abjuring according 
to the statute 13 and 14 William IIL’ No 
further mention of him has been traced, but 
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he appears to have died in 1708, when he 
bequeathed his books and papers with “some 
other things’ to the presbytery of Dunbar, 
his native place. 

- Besides the tracts mentioned, Kirkwood 
wrote * A New Family Book, or the True In- 
terest of Families. . ; ı Together with several 
Prayers for Families and Children and Graces 
before and after Meat.’ The second edition 
of this work, with a preface by Dr. Anthony 
Horneck [q. v.] and a grotesque frontispiece 
engraved by M. Vandergucht, dated 1693, is 

“preserved in the British Museum Library. 
Charters assigns the date 1692 to this work, 
but in a letter to Kirkwood, dated 18 Oet. 
1690, Boyle acknowledgesthe receipt fromthe 
author of a “pious and sensible book,’ which, 
from other remarks that he lets fall, is evi- 
dentlythe ‘New Family Book.’ It must there- 
fore have been published in or before 16%. 

[Seott’s Fasti, pt. ii. pp. 506, 756; Birch’s 
Boyle, 1772, elxxxvili-eeiv ; Library Chronicle, 
1888, p. 116; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. v. 29; 

MacClure’s A Chapter in English Church His- 
tory, pp: 217, 243; Miller’s Dunbar, pp. 207-9; 
notes kindly supplied by F. A. Blaydes, esq.] 

TKIS; 


KIRKWOOD, JAMES (.f. 1698), Scot- 
tish teacher and grammarian, was born near 
Dunbar. In May 1674 he was acting as tutor 
or‘governour’ to Lord Bruce at the college of 
Glasgow, where he lodged for some time in 
the same house with Dr. Burnet, and in the 


Barntoun, provost of Linlithgow,the master- 
ship of the school in that burgh with a yearly 
salary of four hundred merks. At first he re- 
fused theoffer,as he had “agood hope of rising 
to a place of more credit and advantage,’ but 
on 23 Jan. 1675 he accepted it. After serving 
for fifteen years, he quarrelled with the magis- 
trates over a suggested reduction of his salary 
and arefusal on his part to attend the presby- 
terian “meeting-house.’ He was dismissed, 
and a long litigation ensued. Kirkwood got 
the better of his employers, who were muleted 
in damages to the extent of four thousand 
merks for foreibly ejeeting him and his wife— 
a Dutch lady, Goletine van Beest—from their 
house, and throwing his books and papers and 
Mrs. Kirkwood’s fine Duteh furniture into 
“the open and dirty street.’ Kirkwood pub- 
lished an account ofthe litigation in ‘A Short 
Information of the Plea betwixt the Town 
Council of Lithgow and Mr. James Kirkwood, 
Schoolmaster there, whereof a more full ac- 
count may perhapscomeout hereafter’ [1690], 
4to. Among other charges brought against 
Kirkwood was that he was ‘a reviler of the 
godsof the people.’ *Bygods, says Kirkwood, 
“they mean the twenty-seven members of the 





town couneil’ Many years afterwards he 
published ‘ The History of the Twenty Seven 
Gods. of Linlithgow ; Being an exact and 
true Account of a Famous Plea betwixt the 
Town-Couneil of the said Burgh, and Mr. 
Kirkwood, Schoolmaster there. Seris Mixta 
Joeis,’ Edinburgh, 1711, 4to. It was dedi- 
cated to Sir David Dalrymple, whose elder 
brother, the ‘Earl of Stair, says the author, 
“not only sent his son, the present earl, to 
my school at Lithgow, but tabled him in my 
house.’ The work contains many eurious 
particulars regarding the social and religious 
state of affairs during the contention for su- 
premacy between the presbyterian and pre- 
latie parties. 

Kirkwood left Linlithgow and went, in 
March 1690,t0 Edinburgh, where he lived for 
a year without employment. He then started 
a school “with above sevenscore of noble- 
men and gentlemen’s sons.’‘ He tells usthat 
he afterwards refused the professorship of 
humanity in St. Andrews, a call to Duns, 
another call to be professor of Greek and 
Latin at Jamestown, Virginia, the master- 
ship of the free school at Kimbolton, and of 
a free school in Ireland. He also states that 
he was invitedto return to Linlithgow school. 

Subsequently Kirkwood became, on the 
invitation ofthe Countess of Roxburgh, mas- 
ter of the school at Kelso. Here he wasagain 
involved in serious difhiculties, which he nar- 


N > \rated in “Mr. Kirkwood’s Plea before the 
same year was offered by Sir Robert Milne of 


Kirk, and Civil Judieatures of Scotland. 
Divided into Five Parts, London, printed 
by D. E. for the author, 1698, 4to, dedicated 
to the Countess of Roxburgh. Kirkwood 
made a gross attack on the character of the 
minister, Dr. Jaques, whoreplied in a‘ Vindi- 
cation against Master Kirkwood’s Defama- 
tion.” Kirkwood sent forth an ‘Answer,’ 4to, 
without an imprint. 

Throughout hispamphlets Kirkwood claims 
high repute as a grammarian, and in Pen- 
ney’s ‘History of Linlithgowshire’ and Chal- 
mers’s “Life of Ruddiman ’he is spoken of as 
the first grammarian of the day. At the sug- 
gestion of Lord Stair, president of the eourt 
of session, he was consulted by the commis- 
sioners for colleges and schools as to the best 
Latin grammar to be used in Scotland. He 
pointed out the defects of Despauter, ‘the 
Priscian oftheNetherlands,’and wasrequested 
to edit Despauter’s grammar, with the result 
that in 1695 he produced ‘Grammatica Des- 
pauteriana, cumnova noyi generis Glossa: eui 
subjunguntur singula prim» Partis Exempla 
Vernacule Reddita.’ It was dedicated to the 
commissioners of schools and colleges, and 
secured the privy couneil’s privilege for nine- 
teenyears. A second editionappearedin 1700, 
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athird in 1711, and a fourth in 1720, all pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. To the fourth edition 
is appended the note,‘Cui jam tandem Author 
‚postremam apposuit manum.’ ‚The book was 
superseded by, Ruddiman’s ‘“Rudiments ’ 
(1714). Kirkwood died. before 1720, pro- 
bably at Kelso. 

In addition to the works named, Kirk- 
‚wood was author of: 1. “Grammatica facilis, 
seu nova et, artificiosa methodus. docendi 
Linguam Latinam : cui preefiguntur animad- 
versiones in rudimenta nostra vulgaria, et 
Grammaticam Despauterianam ...‚'Glasgow, 
1674. 2. ‘Prima pars Grammatic® in me- 
trumredacta,’ Edinburgh, 1675. 3. ‘Secunda 
pars Grammatic® .. .„' Edinburgh, 1676. 
4. ‘ Tertia et quarta pars Grammaticz,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1676. 5..“All the Examples, both 
Words and Sentences, of the First part of 
grammar, translated into English by J. K., 
Edinburgh, 1676. 6.‘“Grammatica delineata 
secundum sententiam plurium .. .,’ London, 
1677. 7. * Rhetoriese Compendium ; cui sub- 
jieitur de Analysi Tractatiuneula,’ Edin- 

burgh, 1678. 

[Chambers’sDiet.ofEminent Seotsmen (Thom- 
son); Miller’s History of Dunbar, pp. 223-4; 
Waldie’s Hist.:of Linlithgow; Penney’s Lin- 
lithgowshire, pp. 78, 215: Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. v. 29, 30; Anderson’s Seottish Nation ; 
Catalogues of British Museum, Advocates’ Li- 
brary, Trinity College, Dublin, and Aberdeen 
University.] G. S-H. 

KIRTON, EDMUND (a. 1466), abbot of 
Westminster, belonged to the old family 
called Cobbledike, but took the name of Kir- 
ton, probably from the village where he was 
born. Villages of that name exist in both 
Lincolnshire and Suffolk, and the Cobble- 
dikes are known to have spread themselves 
over the two counties. In 1403 Edmund 
was a monk of Westminster, and, while con- 
tinuing a member of that monastery, gradu- 
ated B.D. from Gloucester Hall (Worcester 
College), Oxford. According to his epitaph 
he was at Rome during the pontificate of 
Martin V, 1417-31, and preached before 
him. In 1423 he was prior of the Bene- 
dietine scholars at Gloucester Hall, and in 
the same year he was sent by the university 
to lay various letters, touching subsidies for 
the new divinity schools and other buildings 
at Oxford, before a general chapter ofhis order 
at Northampton. He was selected to preach 
before the council, and on his motion a vote 
of thanks was returned to John Whetham- 
sted, abbot of St. Albans, as the chief bene- 
factor and second founder of Gloucester 
Hall. In recognition of Kirton’s services 
the chapter appointed him a visitor of the 
Benedictine monasteries, and requested the 








chancellor of the university to grant him a 
D.D. degree. ’ 

In 1437 he accompanied Paul Norreys, 
principal of University Hall, Oxford, to the 
council of Basle, Both seem.to have been 
eited to appear there before Eugenius IV, on 
suspicion of heresy, but the influence of Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloucester, and letters from 
their. university enabled them to exculpate 
themselves. After having been a monk of 
Westminster thirty-seven years, Kirton was 
elected abbot between 27 May and 20 Aug. 
1440. He resigned the post twenty-two 
years later (1462), probably on account of in- 
creasing age and infirmities, but received till 
his death (October 1466)an annual pension of 
two hundred marks. His oratory is spoken 
of as remarkable. His tomb in St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, formed part of 
a screen which Kirton himself had caused to 
be ornamented “with carved birds, flowers, 
andcherubim, and with the arms, devices, and 
mottoes of thenobility,” but tomb and screen 
have long disappeared. 

[Dart’s History of Westminster Abbey, ed. 
1723, vol. ii. p. xxxv; Widmore’s History of the 
Church of St. Peter’s, Westminster, p. 114; Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, 1817, ii. 276 ; Wood’s History 
ofthe University of Oxford (Gutch),i.587: Neale 
and Brayley’s History of Westminster Abbey, i. 
90.] ETBR, 

KIRWAN, FRANCIS (1589 - 1661), 
bishop of Killala, the son of Matthew Kir- 
wan and Juliana Lynch, was born at Galway 
in 1589, and educated there at a school kept 
by his maternal uncle, Arthur Lynch. He 
afterwards studied at Lisbon, and was or- 
dained priest in Ireland in 1614. Next year 
he went to France, and taught philosophy 
at Dieppe. He returned to Ireland in 1620 
with a commission as vicar-general from 
Florence Conry, archbishop of Tuam, and 
remained in charge of his diocese for nine 
years, during which he laboured incessantly, 
not only in the more settled distriets, but ın 
the wild Connaught mountains and in the 
oceanic islands. He was often accompanied 
by jesuits, and became much attached to the 
society. Conry died in 1629, but his suc- 
cessor, Malachy O’Queely, retained Kirwan 
as his vicar. In 1637 or 1638 he went 
again to France, spending some time at 
Rennes, Rouen, and Caen, and at Paris, 
where he became intimate with St. Vincent 
de Paul, but he did not escape abuse from 
some Irish students, whom he vainly en- 
deavoured to organise for a mission to their 
own country. The nolo episcopari was 
genuine in his mouth, but even in his own 
despite he was consecrated bishop of Killala 
at St. Lazaire on 7 May 1645. Thirteen 
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bishops, fifteen abbots, and thirty doctors of 
the Sorbonne were present. Kirwan’s books 
and altar furniture were captured by pirates, 
but he himself reached Ireland safely and 
made his way to Kilkenny, where Rinuceini 
was then resident as nuncio, and took pos- 
session of his own see on 5 Oct. 1646. He 
joined Rinuceini in rejecting Ormonde’s peace 
(June 1646), which left the future position 
of the Roman catholies mainly dependent 
on the king’s will; but in the nuneio’s later 
struggle with the supreme council—virtually 
one between the Celtic and the Anglo-Irish 
party—he sided with the latter and with 
Archbishop De Burgo of Tuam, who during 
the interdiet forced a passage through the 
roof ofthe collegiate church at Galway, ‘and 
himself, with the Bishop of Killala, cele- 
brated mass there’ (Rınuccını, Embassy in 
Ireland, Engl. transl. p. 468). Kirwan was 
afterwards sorry for his resistance to papal 
or quasi-papal authority, and sued for abso- 
lution, which was readily given (OARDINAL 
MoRrAN, Spieilegium Ossoriense, ii. 175). He 
took an active part in the last struggles of 
the Irish in Connaught, and in the abor- 
tive negotiations with the Duke'of Lorraine 
(Posch, Vindieie Evers, Paris, 1653), and 
was on intimate terms with Clanricarde. He 
also worked in his own diocese from 1649 
to 1652, in which year he became a fugitive, 
and underwent great hardships. Fearing to 
bring trouble on those who sheltered him, 
he surrendered in 1654, and after fourteen 
months’ imprisonment was allowed to retire 
to France. He reached Nantes in August 
1655, and spent the remainder of his life in 
Brittany, where charitable people, and even 
the provincial states, provided for the Irish 
exiles., He died at Rennes on 27 Aug. 1661, 
and was buried with great pomp in the 
jesuit-church there, having been allowed to 
enrol himself in the society when at the point 
of death. His relics were long believed to 
have worked miracles. 

Kırwan was a thorough ascetic, never 
sparing himself either in purse or person, 
and self-condemned to the scourge and the 
horsehair shirt, but cheerful and pleasant 
nevertheless. Heloved to make peace among 
those committed to his charge, and some of 
his awards show considerable humour. A 
man who had put away his wife called upon 
the bishop to confirm the arrangement, but 
Kirwan found her innocent, and ordered him 
to take her back on pain of eternal damna- 
tion. ‘I can,’ said the man, “bear the flames 
of hell better than my wife’s company.’ 
The bishop told him to begin by putting 
his hand into the candle; but a few seconds 
of this foretaste sufliced, and the couple were | 
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reconciled. Finding many gamblers among 
the priests, Kirwan ordered them to restore 
allthey had won, at the same time forbidding 
other winners to make restitution to them. 
His opponents respected him, his peopleloved 
him, and he made friends wherever he went. 
[A life of Kirwan by his nephew, John Lynch, 
archdeacon of Tuam, and author of Cambrensis 
Eversus, was published at St. Malo in 1669, 
under the title of Pii antistitis Icon, &c. This 
was reprinted at Dublin in 1848, with a trans- 
lation and notes by the Rev.C. P. Meehan, who 
published a second edition (much improved) in 
1884. Seealso a Contemporary Hist. of Affairs in 
Ireland, and a Hist. of the Confederation and War 
in Ireland, both edited by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, and 
the three books mentioned above] R. B-r. 


KIRWAN,OWEN (a. 1803), Irish rebel, 
was a tailor by trade, resident in Plunket 
Street, Dublin. He joined the conspiracy 
of Robert Emmet, and was employed in 
the manufacture of ammunition. Kirwan 
was specially attached to the Patrick Street 
depöt of arms, the sudden explosion at which 
place on 16 July 1803 precipitated the in- 
surrection. On the evening of 23 July Kir- 
wan’s residence was used as a muster-place 
for a large party of rebels. A little before 
nine o’clock in the evening Kirwan, attired 
in a green uniform, took up a position out- 
side his door to watch for the rocket which 
was to announce the rising. On its appear- 
ance he summoned the men waiting in his 
house, and led them with a pike on his 
shoulder down Plunket Street into Thomas 
Street. After his departure his house was 
used as a refreshment-place for another body 
of rebels. Kirwan was denounced by a neigh- 
bour, and arrested immediately after the 
rising. He was tried before Mr. Baron George 
on 1 Sept. He was eloquently defended by 
Curran, but the evidence against him was 
conclusive, and he was found guilty and 
executed on 3 Sept. 1803. 

[Madden’s United Irishmen, 3rd ser. vol. iii.; 
Hibernian Magazine for 1803; Trial of Owen 
Kirwan, in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxvill.] 

G..B. ME» 

KIRWAN, RICHARD (1733-1812), 
chemist and natural philosopher, was the 
second son of Martin Kirwan, esq., of Cregg, 
co. Galway, Ireland, by his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Patrick French, esq., of Cloughbally- 
more in the same county, where he was born 
in 1733 and brought up until his father’s 
death in 1741. He was sent to Poictiers 
to complete his education, and read Latin 
eagerly. The death of his mother in 1751 
caused him poignant grief. He entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at St. Omer in 1754, but 
quitted it and returned to Ireland in 1755, 
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when, his elder brother having been killed in 
a duel, he came into possession of the family 
estates. He was then (as described by Lady 
Morgan from her father’s recollections) ‘a 
tall, elegant, comely young man,’ given to 
interlarding his discourse with foreign idioms. 
The morning after his marriage, in February 
1757, with a daughter of Sir Thomas Blake 
of Menlo, co. Galway, he was thrown into 
prison for her debts. Yet they lived happily 
together for eight years, chiefly at Menlo, 
where Mrs. Kirwan died in 1765, leaving two 
daughters, of whom the elder married Lord 
Trimleston, the second Colonel Hill. In 
1766 Kirwan, having conformed to the esta- 
blished church, was called to the Irish bar, 
but threw up practice after two years, and 
pursued scientific studies in London, ex- 
changed for Greek at Cregg in 1773. He 
resided in London from 1777 to 1787, and 
became known to Priestley, Cavendish, Burke, 
and Horne Tooke. He corresponded with 
all the savants of Europe; his Wednesday 
evenings in Newman Street were the resort 
of strangers of distincetion; the Empress 
Catherine of Russia sent him her portrait. 
His library, despatched from Galway to Lon- 
don on 5 Sept. 1780, was captured by an 
American privateer. Elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 24 Feb. 1780, he received 
the Copley medal in 1782 for a series of 
. papers on chemical affinity (Phel. Trans. 
vols. Ixxi-Ixxiii.), promptly translated into 
German by Crell. His ‘ Elements of Mine- 
ralogy’ (London, 1784; 3rd edition, 1810) 
was the first systematie treatise on the sub- 
jeet in English, and was translated into 
French, German, and Russian. “An Esti- 
mate of the Temperatures of Different Lati- 
tudes’ (London, 1787) was designed to pave 
the way for a theory of winds. Asthe re- 
presentative work of the Stahlian school, Kir- 
wan’s celebrated ‘Essay on Phlogiston’ (Lon- 
don, 1787) was translated into French in 1788 
by Madame Lavoisier, with adverse commen- 
taries by Lavoisier, Monge, Berthollet, and 
De Morveau. Kirwan replied in a second 
English edition (1789), but in 1791 candidly 
acknowledged his conversion to the views of 
his opponents. 

Delicate health compelling a more retired 
life, he settled in 1787 at No. 6 Oavendish 
Row, Dublin, joined the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy,and became in 1799 its president. He 
presided as well over the Dublin Library and 
‘Kirwanian’ Societies. A gold medal was 
voted to him by the Royal Dublin Society in 
acknowledgment of his services in procuring 
the Leskeyan cabinet of minerals for their 
museum, and his portrait by Hamilton hangs 
in their board-room. He was a member of 





the Edinburgh Royal Society and of anum- 
ber of foreign academies;.and the university 
of Dublin conferred upon him in 1794 an 
honorary degree of LL.D. A baronetey 
offered to him by Lord Castlereagh was 
declined; but he bore the honorary title of 
inspector-general of his majesty’s mines in 
Ireland. 

Kirwan’s eritieism in 1797 of the Hut- 
tonian theory of the earth (Trans. R. Irish 
Acad. vi. 233) involved him in a heated 
controversy. The publication of his ‘ Geo- 
logical Essays’ (London, 1799), delayed by 
the Irish rebellion, was antieipated by the 
appearance of a ierman version. ‘An Essay 
on the Analysis of Mineral Waters’ (1799) 
indicated valuable methods and contained 
much useful information. He wrote instruc- 
tively besides on subjects connected with 
mining, bleaching, and the chemistry of soils, 
and was consulted as a weather-prophet by 
half the farmers in Ireland. His ‘ Logick’ 


(2 vols. London, 1807) and ‘ Metaphysical 


Essays’ (1811) had little success. 

Anaccomplished linguist,abrillianttalker, 
and an adept in Italian music, he indulged 
as he grew old in some minor oddities, readily 
permitted to the ‘Nestor of English che- 
mistry.’ Evenin courts of justice or at vice- 
regal lev6es he wore a slouched hat as a pre- 
caution against cold; received his friends, 
summer and winter, extended on a couch 
before a blazing fire; and, owing to a weak- 
ness of the throat, always ate alone, his diet 
consisting of ham and milk. Flies were his 
especial aversion ; he kept a pet eagle, and 
was attended by six large dogs. He was a 
good landlord and philosophically indifferent 
to money. A unitarian form of belief was 
finally adopted by him, and he spent much 
time in seriptural study. He died, as the con- 
sequence of ‘starving out’ a cold, on 1 June 
1812, in his seventy-ninth year, and was 
buried in St. George’s Church, Lower Temple 
Street, Dublin. Between 1788 and 1808 
he contributed thirty-eight memoirs to the 
‘ Transactions’ of the Royal Irish Academy; 
controverted in 1784 some of Cavendish’s 
results (Phil. Trans. Ixxiv. 154, 178); and 
presented to the Royal Society in 1785 ‘Re- 
marks on Specific Gravities? (td. Ixxv. 267) 
and ‘ Experiments on Hepatie Air’ (tb. Ixxvi. 
118), the latter included, in an Italian trans- 
lation, among Amoretti’s ‘ Opuscoli Scelti’ 
(x. 40, Milan, 1787). Several of his essays 
on chemical subjects were reproduced in Ger- 
man in Crell’s ‘Annalen’ (vols. i. and ii., 
1800). The Royal Irish Academy possesses 
a good likeness of him, and his portrait was 
also painted by Comerford. There is a bust 
of him in the Dublin Library. . 
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[Proe. R. Irish Acad. vol. iv. App. No. vill. 
p- \xxxi, 1850 (Michael Donovan), ib. p. 481 
(Pickells); Philosophical Mag. 1802, xiv. 353 
(portrait prefixed to volume); Gent. Mag. vol. 
Ixxxii. pt. i. p. 669; Ann. Reg. 1812, p. 177; 
Thomson’s Hist. R. Society, p. 483; Thomson’s 
Hist. of Chemistry, 1831, ii. 137 ; Cuvier’s Hist. 
des Sciences, v. 46; Poggendorff’s Biog. Lit. 
Handwörterbuch ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

A.M.C. 


KIRWAN, STEPHEN (d. 16027), 
bishop of Clonfert, a native of Galway, was 
educated partly at Oxford and partly at 
Paris. Conforming to the protestant reli- 
gion! he was, apparently while “a student 
resident at Oxford,’ appointed archdeacon of 
Annaghdownin 1558. On 13 April 1573 he 
was, on the recommendation of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam, advanced to the see of Kil- 
macduagh, of which he was the first protes- 
tant bishop. His conduct giving satisfaction 
to the government, he was, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Arthur Grey, translated 
to the bishoprie of Olonfert on 24 May 1582, 
and on 15 July 1585 he was placed on a 
commission for compounding with the land- 
owners in Connaught and Thomond for a 
certain rent in lieu of the uncertain cess 
accustomed to be paid by them to the crown. 
In 1587, 1588, 1597, and 1599 he was one 
of the commissioners of martial affairs in 
Connaught. On 20 Oct. 1602 Roland Lynch, 
bishop of Kilmacduagh, was appointed to 
the see of Clonfert in commendam, from 
which it seems likely that Kirwan died in 
that or the preceding year. 


[Ware’s Bishops, ed. Harris; Cotton’s Fastı 
Eeel. Hib.; Cal. State Papers, Ireland; Cal. 
Fiants, Eliz. ; Brady’s Irish Reformation. ] 

RD 


KIRWAN, WALTER BLAKE (1754- 
1805), dean of Killala, was born at Gortha, 
co. Galway, in 1754. His father being a 
Roman catholie, he was sent for education 
in early youth to the jesuit college at St. 
Omer. At the age of seventeen he went to 
St. Croixin theWest Indies, along with a rela- 
tive who had large property in that island. 
The climate did not suit him, the ceruelty 
which he witnessed disgusted him, and after 
six years’ residence he returned to Europe, 
and went to the university of Louvain, where 
he took orders, and was appointed professor of 
natural and moral philosophy. In 1778 he 
became chaplain to the Neapolitan ambassa- 
dor at the British court, and the eloquence of 
the sermons which he preached in London 
in this capacity attraeted marked attention. 
In 1787 he left the Roman catholie church, 
and on 24 June of that year preached his first 
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sermon to a protestant congregation in St. 
Peter’s Church, Dublin, where for some tıme 
he continued to oflieiate every Sunday, im- 
mediately taking rank as a pulpit orator of 
singular power. His services were eagerly 
sought for charity sermons, and the churches 
in which he preached had to:be defended 
against the pressure of the crowds by guards 
and palisades. It was not uncommon for 
collections amounting to 1,0002. or 1,2002. 
to be taken up on such occasions, jewellery 
and gold watches being frequently laid upon 
the plates. In 1789 Kirwan was collated 
by the Archbishop of Dublin to the prebend 
of Howth, and was in the same year pre- 
ferred to the living of St. Nicholas Without 
in the eity of Dublin. In 1800 he was ap- 
pointed dean of Killala. He died at his house, 
Mount Pleasant, near Dublin, on 27 Oct. 
1805. Hiswife, Wilhelmina, youngest daugh- 
ter of Goddard Richards of Grange, co. Wex- 
ford, whom he had married 22 Sept. 1798, 
survived him, with two sons—one of whom, 
Antony la Touche Kirwan, became after- 
wards dean of Limerick—and two daughters. 
His widow was granted by the crown a pen- 
sion of 3007. per annum for life, with rever- 
sion to her daughters. 

A volume of Kirwan’s sermons was pub- 
lished posthumously, London, 1816. 


[Memoir prefixed to Sermons. ] 





Nispdelk 


KITCHIN, alias Dunstas, ANTHONY, 
(1477-1563), bishop of Llandaff, born in 
1477, was a Benedictine monk of Westmin- 
ster, who studied at Gloucester (now W orces- 
ter) College, a college built originally for 
Benedietine novices. He graduated at Ox- 
ford B.D. in 1525 and D.D. in 1538. In 
1526 he was made prior of Gloucester Col- 
lege (see FoxE, Acts and Mon. v. 425). In 
1530 he was appointed abbot of Eynsham, 
Oxford, and as abbot was a signatory to 
the king’s supremacy (1534) and to the 
articles of 1536. On the dissolution of the 
lesser monasteries he, together with eicht 
monks, surrendered his abbacy, 4 Dec. 1539, 
receiving a pension of 1332. 6s. 8d., with the 
promise of a benefice and cure. He was also 
appointed king’s chaplain, and in 1545 bishop 
of Llandaff. The oath he took on his con- 
firmation contains the fullest possible re- 
nunciation of the papal supremacy (STRYPE, . 
Cranmer, p. 187). He clung to his bishopric 
through all changes, and wastefully reduced 
it from one of the wealthiest to one of the 
poorest sees. Hedid homage to Mary at her 
coronation, displayed zeal enough to burn a 
martyr (Fox, vi. 646), and was one of the 
commissioners who sat on Hooper. At the 
accession of Elizabeth he again complied, 
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being the only papist bishop who took the 
oath ofsupremacy, although he had dissented 
in the House of Lords from all the acts of 
restitution and reformation. He wasincluded 
by Elizabeth in the two commissions which 
she drew for the consecration of Parker, 
but owing perhaps to pressure from Bonner 
he certainly did not act. No bishop conse- 
quently took part in the ceremony, a fact 
which gave rise to the great controversy as 
to the validity of English ordinations. It 
was in connection with this controversy that 
the Nag’s Head story was invented. Ac- 
cording to the later form of this fable, Kit- 
chin was present at the dinner at the Nag’s 
Head tavern on the day of the confirmation 
of Parker, 9 Dec. 1559, and was in vain im- 
portuned by Scory and the rest to consecrate 
him and other bishops-elect. Kitchin died 
31 Oct. 1563, and was buried in the parish 
church of Matherne, Monmouthshire. 

His name appears as Dunstan up to the 
time of his election as bishop; after that 
event as Kitchin. 

[Strype’s Cranmer, Annals, Memorials, and 
Parker ; Foxe’s Acts and Mon.loe. eit.; Oxford 
Registers; Dugdale’s Mon. Anglie. vol. il. ; 
State Papers, Dom. 1559, p. 143, ibid. Hen. VIII, 
iv. 1762; Godwin, De Presulibus Anglie (makes 
Kitchin Cantabr. Acad. Alumnus); Wood’s Ath. 
Oxon. ; Le Neve; Burnet; Fuller; Lansdowne 
MS. 981, fol. 15 ; Cotton. MSS. Vit. ex. 92-100.] 

W.A.S. 


KITCHINER,WILLIAM, M.D.(1775°- 
1827), miscellaneous writer, was probably 
born at Beaufort Buildings, Strand, London, 
in 1775. His father, William Kitchiner, 
came to London from Hertfordshire, and 
began life as a porter at a coal wharf. By 
trading as a coal merchant he eventually 
realised a fortune of about 2,0007. a year. 
As a justice of the peace for Westminster he 
occasionally sat at Bow Street court-house. 
He died at Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Lon- 
don, on 19 July 1794, and was buried in a 
vault at St. Clement Danes Church. Bya 
first wife he had a daughter, by a second an 
only son (Gent. Mag. July 1794, p. 678). 
The son was educated at Eton, and obtained 
the degree ofM.D. from Glasgow. He there- 
fore could not praetise in London; but hav- 
ing inherited a handsome competence from 
his father he was independent of his profes- 
sion, devoted himself to science, and showed 
hospitality to a eircle of friends distinguished 
for genius and learning. 

Though always an epicure, he was regular 
andeven abstemious in his habits. Convinced 
that the health depends to a great extent on 
theproper preparation of the food, he experi- 
mented in cookery in his own house, being 


aided in his work by Henry Osborne, who was 
cook to Sir Joseph Banks. He soon attained 
to a considerable culinary skill. His lunches, 
to which only a few were admitted, were 
far famed. His dinners were conducted 
with much ceremony, and no guest was ad- 
mitted after the hour fixed. On Tuesday 
evenings he held conversaziones from seven 
to eleven. Among the most; frequent guests 
at these gatherings were Charles Kemble and 
Kitchiner’s most intimate friend, Dr. John 
Haslam [g. v.] His gastronomie experience 
he embodied in a work entitled ‘ Apicius 
Redivivus, or the Cook’s Oracle,’ which not 
only treated of delicacies, but also gave in- 
structions in economical housekeeping. He 
likewise studied opties, and wrote ‘An Essay 
on the size best adapted for Achromatic 
Glasses, with Hints to Opticians and Ama- 
teurs of Astronomical Studies on the con- 
struction and use of Telescopes’ (Phxl. Mag. 
1815, xlvi. 122-9). He had a taste for music, 
played and sang with considerable feeling, 
and collected with care a library of manu- 
seript and printed music. On 26 Feb. 1827 
he dined with his friend John Braham at 
69 Baker Street. On returning to his re- 
sidence, 43 Warren Street, Fitzroy Square, he 
was attacked with spasms of the heart, and 
died early on the morning of 27 Feb. He 
was buried in the church of St. Clement 
Danes. On 2 Aug. 1799 he married Miss 
Oram ; by her he had no children, and a sepa- 
ration took place. A natural son, who was 
educated at Cambridge, inherited the bulk of 
his property. 

Kitchiner’s writings are: 1. ‘A Companion 
to the Telescope,’ 1811. 2. ‘Practical Ob- 
servations on Telescopes, Opera-glasses, and 
Spectacles,’ 1815; 3rd edit. 1818. 3. “ Api- 
cius Redivivus, or the Cook’s Oracle, being 
six hundred receipts, the result of actual 
experiments instituted in the kitchen of.a 
physician, comprising a culinary code for 
the rational epicure,’ 1817. The örd edition 
is entitled “The Cook’s Oracle;’ 7th edit. 
1827. 4. “Peptic Precepts to prevent and 
relieve Indigestion,’ 1821. 5. * Observations 
on Vocal Musicand Singing, 1821. 6. ‘The 
Pleasure of Making a Will, 1822. 7. “The 
Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life by 
Food, Olothes, Air, Exercise, Wine, Sleep,” 
&e., 1822, four editions. 8.‘ Loyal, National, 
and Sea Songs of England. Selected from 
original manuscripts and early printed copies 
in the library of W. Kitchiner, 1822. Re- 
printed in ‘Songs ofthelate Charles Dibdin,’ 
1850, App. pp. 275-314. 9.‘ A brief Memoir 
of Charles Dibdin, with some Documents sup- 
plied by Mrs. Lovat Ashe, 1823. 10. “The 
Economy of the Eyes, Precepts for the Im- 
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provement and Preservation of the Sight, 
and what Spectacles are hest caleulated for 
the Eyes, and an Account of the Pancratie 
Magnifier.” Part ii., ‘Of Telescopes ; being 
the result of thirty years’ experience with 
fifty-one Telescopes in the possession of 
W. Kitchiner,’ 1824-5. 11. ‘The House- 
keeper's Ledger; a Plan of keeping Accounts 
of the Expenses of Housekeeping. To which 
is added Tom Thrift’s Essay on the Pleasure 
of Early Rising,’ 1825. 12. ‘The Traveller’s 
Oracle, or Maxims for Locomotion,’ 1827. 
13. “The Horse and Carriage Keeper’s Oracle. 
By John Jervis. Revised by W. Kitchiner. 
Being Part 2 0f the Traveller’s Oracle,’ 1827. 
14. “The Housekeeper’s Oracle, containing 
a system of Carving, the Art of Managing 
Servants, and the Economist and Epicure’s 
Calendar,’ 1829. 15. “The Shilling Kit- 
chiner,’ 1861. 


[Gent. Mag. 1799, pt. ii. Suppl. p. 1190, May 
1827, pt. i. pp. 470-2; John Bull Mag. August 
1824, pp. 52-5; Jerdan’s Men I have Known, 
pp. 282-7 ; Hood’s Whims and Oddities, 1826, 
pp. 26-32.] OB: 


KITCHINGMAN, JOHN (1740 ?- 
1781), painter, was a pupil at Shipley’s draw- 
ing school and afterwardsat the Royal Aca- 
demy, and was awarded several premiums 
by the Society of Arts; he exhibited minia- 
tures with the Free Society from 1766 to 


1768, and from 1770 was a constant contri- 


butor to the Academy exhibitions, sending, 
besides portraits, figure-subjects and sea- 
pieces. His ‘ Beggar and Dog,’ a subject from 
Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,’ exhibited in 
1775, was mezzotinted on a large scale by 
H. Kingsbury, and a set of four pietures re- 
presenting the building, chase, unlading, and 
dissolution of a cutter, which appeared at 
the Academy in the last year of his life, was 
well engraved byB. T. Pouncy[g.v.]; his por- 
traits of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Mr. Macklin 
as Shylock, and Mrs. Yates as Alicia in ‘Jane 
Shore’ have also been engraved. Kitching- 
man was fond of boating, and in 1777 won 
the Duke of Cumberland’s eup in the annual 
sailing match on the Thames. He married 
when very young, but soon separated from 
his wife and fell into intemperate habits. He 
died in King Street, Covent Garden, 28 Dec. 
1781. Edwards speaks of him as a minia- 
turist of good abilities, 


‚[Edwards’s Aneedotes of Painters ; Redgrave’s 
Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Diet. of Artists, 1760- 
1880; Royal Academy Catalogues.] 

F. M. OD. 


KITE, CHARLES (@. 1811), medical 
writer, was a member of the corporation of 
surgeons in London, and practised at Graves- 
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end, where he died in 1811. Besides contri- 
buting to the “Memoirs’ of the London 
Medical Society and other medical journals, 
he wrote: 1. ‘An Essay on the Recovery of 
the Apparently Dead,’ 8vo, London, 1788, to 
which the silver medal of the Humane So- 
ciety was adjudged. 2. ‘Essays and Ob- 
servations, Physiological and Medical, on the 
Submersion of Animals, and on the Resin 
of the Acoroides Resinifera, or Yellow Resin 
of Botany Bay... . Select Histories of Dis- 
eases.. . . (Meteorological Tables,’ &e.), 8vo, 
London, 179. 

[Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
of Authors. ] \ 


KITE, JOHN (ad. 1537), successively 
archbishop of Armagh and bishop of Carlisle, 
was a native of London, and, according to 
Wood, received his education in the uni- 
versity of Oxford, “but in what house, or 
what degrees he took, it appears not’ (Athen® 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 747). It is much more 
probable, however, that he is the John Kite 
who was educated at Eton,and thenceelected 
to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1480 (CoL£, 
Hist. of King's Coll. i. 93). After taking 
holy orders he became rector of Harlington, 
Middlesex, and on resigning that benefice 
in 1510 was admitted to the prebend of 
Stratton in the church of Salisbury, which 
he held till 1517. On]1 March 1510 he was 
presented to the church of Weye at Wey- 
hill, in the diocese of Winchester (Zetters, 
$&c. of Henry VIII, i. 928). He was also a 
prebendary of Exeter and sub-dean of the 
king’s chapel at Westminster (LELAND, Ool- 
lectanea, i. 472). 

By provision of Pope Leo X in the con- 
sistory of 24 Oet. 1513 he was appointed 
archbishop of Armagh. On 15 Nov. 1515 
he took part in the ceremony of receiving the 
cardinal's hat sent to Wolsey (Zetters, &e. 
Henry VIII, vol. ii. pt. i.p. 1153). In 1516 
he came to England by the king’s special 
command, attended the Princess Mary’s 
christening, 21 Feb. 1516 (id. p. 1573), and 
was granted 20 Sept. following a writ of 
protection for himself and his see during his 
absence (id. p. 2375). In February 1518 he 
was sent with John Bourchier, lord Berners 
[q. v.), on a special embassy to Charles V to 
secure peace between Spain and England, 
and their interesting adventuresin Spain are 
recorded in their letters to Wolsey, which 
are calendared in the “Letters, &e. of 
Henry VIII’ (ef. vol. ii. pt. ii. Nos. 4135-6-7, 
4160-1, 4245, 4436). He left Saragossa in 
January 1519, and after visiting San Sebas- 
tian arrived in London on 10 March of that 
year (2. vol. iii. pt. i.Nos. 10-11). In 1520 
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he was one of the deputy-commissioners of 
the jewel oflice, and he was one of the pre- 
lates who, in the same year, accompanied 
Henry. VIII and Queen Catherine to the 
‘ Field ofthe Cloth of Gold’ (Rutland Papers, 
ed. Jerdan, p. 30). Attended by six horse- 
men, he was also present at the meeting be- 
tween Henry and Charles V at Gravelines in 
July (Letters, &e., vol. iii. pt. i. No. 906). 
On 12 July 1521 he was translated by 
papal provision from Armagh to the bishop- 
ric of Oarlisle. He was permitted to retaın 
in the diocese of Armagh two canonries and 
one parochial church of the value of 60/.,and 
was allowed to assume the title of an archi- 
episcopal see. He accordingly took the title 
of archbishop of Thebes ?n partibus (BRADy, 
Episcopal Succession, i. 104, 216). Kite paid 
the pope for his translation 1,790 ducats, 
which the impoverished state of the papal 
exchequer rendered very welcome (Letters, 
&e., vol. iii. pt. ii. Nos. 1430, 1477). The 
royal mandate for the restitution to Kite of 
the temporalities of the see of Carlisle is 
dated 11 Nov. 1521 (Le NevE, Fastı, ed. 
Hardy, iii. 240). He also held the living of 
St. Stephen, Walbrook, London, which he 
resigned in 1534. For these preferments he 
was largely indebted to the influence of 
Wolsey, ‘* who conversed freely with him in 
his prosperity, and applied to him for neces- 
saries as a faithful friend in his adversity’ 
(CavenDisH, Life of Wolsey, pp. 119, 146). 
In 1522 he was actively repressing disorders 
on the Scottish border, and proved very use- 
ful to the warden, Thomas Fiennes, eighth 
lord Dacre. His correspondence with Wolsey 
vividly illustrates the disturbed state of the 
border country. Writing on 25 June 1524, 
he pointed out that he had to make a circuit 
of sixty miles out of the directroutein order 
to avoid thieves and reach Carlisle in safety. 
In 1524, and again in 1526, he was one of 
the royal commissioners to treat for peace 
with the king of Scotland. In 1529 he signed 
an instrument approving the reasonableness 
of the king’s scruples concerning his marri- 
age with Catherine of Arragon, and advising 
recourse to the pope for a speedy decision 
of the cause (RYMER, Federa, xiv. 301, 405, 
406). On 13 July 1530 he was one of the 
four bishops who, with Cardinal Wolsey, 
Archbishop Warham, and the whole peerage 
of England, signed the bold letter to Pope 
Clement VII demanding the king’s divorce. 
He signed the renunciation of the pope’s 
supremacy on 15 Feb. 1534, but was one of 
the prelates who, adhering to Lee, archbishop 
of York, in 1536, opposed the advanced pro- 
posals made by Oranmer and his party in 
convocation (FULLER, Church Hist. bk. v. 
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p- 212). During his occupaney of the see 
of Carlisle he made large additions to Rose 
Castle, the episcopal residence, one of the 
towers of which is still called by his name. 
After ruling pastorally, and ‘kepyng nobyl 
Houshold wyth grete Hospitality,’ but suf- 
fering in later years much ill-health, he died 
in London on 19 June 1537, and was buried 
in Stepney Church, where a marble slab, still 
extant, covers his remains, and bears a quaint 
English epitaph (cf. WEEVER, Funerall Monu- 
ments, pp.539-40). By his will,dated the day 
before his death, he gave directions, which 
were disregarded, that his body should be 
buried near that of his father in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. 


[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, passim ; 
Nicolson and Burn’s Westmorland and Cumber- 
land, ii. 277; Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. i. 62, 
531; Cotton’s Fasti Eeel. Hibernic#; Fiddes’s 
Lifeof Wolsey, p. 491; Froude’s Divorce of Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, p. 443; Fuller’s Worthies ; Gius- 
tinian’s Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII, 
i1.162, 164, 165,253-5; Godwin’s Cat. ofBishops, 
1615, p. 682; Godwin, De Pr&sulibus (Richard- 
son); Leland’s Colleetanea, 1770, 11.347 ; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 688; Maitland’s London, ii. 786; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 632; Percy’s House- 
hold Book of the Earl of Northumberland, p. 
430; Rymer’s Federa, xiii. 759, xiv. 21, 29,119, 
301, 400, 406, 465; Ware’s Bishops (Harris).] 

URSACE 


KITTO, JOHN (1804-1854), author of 
the ‘“Pictorial Bible,’ son of John Kitto, a 
Cornish stonemason, and Elizabeth Picken, 
was born at Plymouth on 4 Dec. 1804. He 
wasa sickly lad, caring for nothing but books. 
Between his eighth and eleventh years he 
was at four different Plymouth schools, and 
had no other schooling. In 1814 he was 
taken by his father to assist him at his trade. 
On 13 Feb. 1817, while carrying slates up a 
high ladder, he fell a distance of thirty-five 
feet, and was thenceforth stone-deaf. Being 
now unfit for work, he was left to spend his 
time as he pleased, and devoted himself to 
reading, selling scraps of old iron, and paint- 
ing children’s pietures and shop-labels to pro- 
cure penceto buy books. On 15 Nov. 1819 he 
was sent to the workhouse, where he was set 
to learn shoemaking. In November 1821 he 
was apprenticed to a Plymouth shoemaker 
named Bowden, who treated him badly, and 
in May 1822he was taken back into the work- 
house. In July 1823 some gentlemen became 
interested in his case, made provision for his 
support, and obtained permission for him to 
read in the public library. In 1824 Mr. A.N. 
Groves, an Exeter dentist, took him as a 
pupil, giving him board, lodging, and a small 
salary. Shortly after he came under deep 
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religious impressions, and in July 1825 went, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Groves, to the Mis- 
sionary College at Islington, to be trained 
for employment by the Church Mission- 
ary Society as a printer at one of their 
foreign presses, In June 1827 he was sent 
by the society to Malta; but his predilee- 
tionsforliterary work seem to have prevented 
his giving his whole attention to his duties, 
the committee became dissatisfied, and in 
‚January 1829 he returned to England. In 
June of that year he became a member of 
a private mission-party organised by Mr. 
Groves, and in company with him and others 
sailed for Persia; an interesting account of 
the journey appears in his “Journals” The 
party reached Bagdad in December, and 
Kitto, besides acting as tutor to Mr. Groves’s 
children, opened an Armenian school. A 
terrible visitation of the plague destroyed 
fifty thousand of the inhabitants of Bagdad 
in little more than a month, and carried off 
five out of thirteen inmates of Mr. Groves’s 
house. An inundation and a siege by Ali 
Pasha of Aleppo followed; the schools were 
broken up, and in September 1832 Kitto left 
Bagdad. Onreaching England, afterajourney 
of nine months, he obtained an introduction 
tosomegentlemen connected with the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
was engaged to write for the “Penny Maga- 
zine,’ in which the ‘Deaf Traveller’ and other 
papers of his appeared. Healso at thistime 
eontributed to the “Companion to the Al- 
manack,’ the ‘Companion to the Newspaper, 
the ‘Printing Machine,’ and Knight’s ‘Cy- 
clopsedia.’ 

At the suggestion of Charles Knight [q.v.] 
he began in 1834 a series of narratives illus- 
trative of the life of the blind and deaf and 
dumb, which were afterwards collected and 
published under the title ‘The Lost Senses ’ 
(London, 1845) ; and in 1835 a‘ Biblical Com- 
mentary,’ which resulted in ‘ The Pictorial 
Bible’ "This was originally published anony- 
mously in monthly parts. It was completed 
in May 1838, and received by the public with 
great favour (3 vols. imperial 8vo, and 4 vols. 
4to, London, 1835-8). The notes were after- 
wards published separately under the title 
“ The Illustrated Commentary ’ (5 vols. post 
8vo, London), 1840. He next agreed with 
Knight to write a ‘Pietorial History of Pales- 
tine and the Holy Land, ineluding a complete 
History of the Jews,’ which he completed 
after nearly three years of hard work (Lon- 
don, 1840). “The Christian Traveller’ was 
then projected, a work intended to give some 
account of the various missionary establish- 
ments for the propagation of Christianity in 
heathen lands; but the affairs of his publisher 





became embarrassed, and only three parts of 
it appeared (London, 1841). Kitto now suf- 
fered much hardship. He had to sell his house 
at Islington, and remove to Woking. He 
transferred his services to Messrs. A. & C. 

Black, Edinburgh, forwhom he wrote a school 
“History of Palestine’ (Edinburgh, 1843). 

He also now commenced the ‘Cyclopxdia of 
Biblical Literature,’ on which he wasat work 

till 1845 (2 vols. Edinburgh, 1845). In 1844, 

though a layman, he received the degree of 
D.D. from the university of Giessen, and in 

1845 was made a fellow ofthe Society of Anti- 

quaries. In 1848 he commenced the ‘Jour- 

nal of Sacred Literature” (London, 1848- 

1853), which he continued to edit until 1853, 

when he handed it over to the care of Dr. 

H.Burgess. Pecuniary difhculties continued 

to press upon him. The ‘Journal of Sacred 

Literature’ did not pay the cost of printing, 

and he was obliged to leave Woking for a 

cheaper house at Camden Town. In 1849 

he commenced the preparation of the ‘ Daily 

Bible Illustrations’ for Messrs. Oliphant of 

Edinburgh, to be published in quarterly parts. 

Vol. i. appeared in the December ofthat year, 

and the coneluding volume in January 1854. 

A civil list pension of 1007. per annum was 

conferred on him in 1850 in recognition of 
his “useful and meritorious literary works.’ 

His health, never robust, began seriously to 

fail in 1851. In August 1854 he proceeded 

to Germany to try the eflect of mineral 

waters, but on 25 Nov. 1854 died at Cann-- 
stadt, where he had settled. His remains 

were buried in the cemetery there, a tomb- 

stone beingerectedoverthem by Mr. Oliphant, 

his publisher. 

Kitto married, on 21 Sept. 1833, Miss Fen- 
wick. She and seven of his children survived 
him. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
he was the author of the following: 1. ‘Es- 
says and Letters, with a Short Memoir of the 
Author, Plymouth, 1825. 2.‘ Uncle Oliver’s 
Travels in Persia,’ 2 vols. London, 1838. 
3.‘ Thoughts among Flowers,’ London, 1843. 
4. ‘Gallery of Seripture Engravings, His- 
torical and Landscape, with Descriptions, 
Historical, Geographical, and Critical,’ Lon- 
don, 1841-3. 5.‘The Pictorial Sunday Book, 
London, 1845. A portion of this was pub- 
lished separately, under the title ‘The Pic- 
torial History of our Saviour.’ 6. “Ancient 
and Modern Jerusalem.’ 7. “The Court and 
People of Persia.’ 8. ‘The Tartar Tribes,’ Lon- 
don, 1846-9. 9. ‘The Tabernacle and its 
Furniture,’ London, 1849. 10. ‘Seripture 
Lands,’ London, 1850, 8vo. 11. ‘The Land of 
Promise,’ London, 1850, 8vo. 12. ‘Eastern 
Habitations,’ London, 1852, 8vo. 13. ‘Sun- 
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day Reading for Christian Families, London, 
1853, 8vo. 


[The Lost Senses; Memoirs by J. E. Ryland, 
M.A., Edinburgh, 1856.] TB. 


KLITZ, PHILIP (1805-1854), musician 
and author, was born at Lymington, Hamp- 
shire, 7 Jan. 1805. His father, George Philip 
Klitz, drum-major of the royal Flintshire 
militia, and musical composer, was born at 
Biebrich, Germany, in 1777, and died at 
ILymington in 1839. In 1801 he married 
Elizabeth Lane of Boldre (1775-1838), and 
by her he had a large family, which included 
six sons, all well-known musicians: (1) 
Philip; (2) William, organist of St. Michael’s 
Church, Basingstoke, died 31 May 1857; 
(3) Charles, organist of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Lymington, died 16 Feb. 1864; (4) James 
Frederick, died at Northampton 2 Oct. 1870; 
(5) Robert John; (6) John Henry, died 
6 Dec. 1880, who by will founded the Widow 
and Orphans British and Foreign Musical 
Society. Philip, the eldest, early became a 
composer of ball-room music. About 1829 he 
took up his residence at Southampton, where, 
besides classical music, he produced a variety 
of ballads, of which the words were frequently 
his own. He was a brilliant performer on 
the pianoforte and violin, and in 1831 con- 
ducted Paganini’s concert in Southampton. 
His lectures on music, given in literary in- 
stitutions and other places, were always well 
attended, and his advocacy of the Hullah 
system [see HULLAH, JOHN Py&#] met with 
much success. He was first organist of St. 
Lawrence and St. Joseph’s Church, South- 
ampton, and from 1845 to his death of All 
Saints’ Church. In 1838 he printed ‘Songs 
of the Mid-watch, the Poetry by Captain 
Willes Johnson, the Musie composed for and 
dedicated to the British Navy.’ These six 
songs were, by order of the admiralty, re- 
printed in a work entitled “Songs of Charles 
Dibdin. Arranged by T. Dikdin,’ 1850, pp. 
315-20. Besides his musical works, he 
was the author in 1850 of a book entitled 
‘Siketches of Life, Character, and Scenery in 
the New Forest: a series of Tales, Rural, 
Domestic, Legendary, and Humorous’ To 
the masonie body he gave his support, and 
his composition, ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
is still introduced at the entertainments of 
the Hampshire lodges. He was one of the 
first persons to write songs for the concerts 
of Ethiopian serenaders. ‘Miss Ginger’ and 
“Dinah Dear,’ both in 1847, became very popU- 
lar ditties. He died at 24 Portland Place, 
Southampton, on 12 Jan. 1854. His wife was 
Charlotte Lyte, a half-sister of the well- 
known hymn-writer, the Rev. H. F. Lyte. 








His son, George Klitz, was also a voluminous 
musical composer. 

Klitz’s best-known pieces, besides those 
already mentioned, were: 1. ‘Song of the 
Spanish Cavalier,’ 1835. 2. ‘I never cast a 
Flower away,’ 1853. 3. ‘King Alfred in the 
Danish Camp. 4. ‘Napoleon’s Grave.’ But 
it is difieult to distinguish the pieces written 
by the father, the son, and the grandson. 

[Gent. Mag. March 1854, p. 328; Hampshire 
Independent, 14 Jan. 1854, p. 5; information 
from Mr. Charles John Klitz.] @. CB. 


KLOSE, FRANCIS JOSEPH (1784- 
1830), musical composer, born in London in 
1784, wasson ofa professor of music, who gave 
him his first instruetion. At a later period 
Klose studied pianoforte-playing and musical 
composition under Franz Tomisch, a pupil of 
Haydn. He was a member of the orchestra 
of the King’s Theatre and of the Concerts 
of Antient Music, and an instrumental per- 
former of great excellence. But he acquired 
so large a connection as a teacher of the 
piano that he gave up most of his public en- 
gagements and devoted himself almost en- 
tirely to teaching. As a composer he was 
much esteemed in his day for his pathetic 
and sentimental ballads; while his pianoforte 
music was considered excellent for teaching 
purposes. Hediedin Beaumont Street, Mary- 
lebone, on 8 March 1830, aged 46 (parish 
register). 

Ofhisnumerouspublished compositionsthe 
following proved most popular: 1. Piano, &e. 
Sonatinas for pianoforte and violin ; Instruc- 
tion book for pianoforte; Grand Sonata for 
pianoforte, violin, and flute; eight books 
of selected melodies ; Grand Overture and 
ballets; “Les Desguisemens Amoureux, for 
the King’s Theatre. 2. Songs.—‘ The Rose, 
“My Native Land,’ “Canst thou bid my heart.’ 
Klöse also published ‘Practical Hints for 
acquiring Thoroughbass,’ London, 8vo, 1822, 
which was very popular in its day. 

[Diet. of Mus. 1824; Georgian Era, iv, 532; 
Gent. Mag. 1830, pt. i. pp- 472-3.] R.H. L. 


KNAPP, JOHN LEONARD (1767- 
1845), botanist, born at Shenley, Bucking- 
hamshire, 9 May 1767, was son of Primatt 
Knapp, reetor of Shenley. Educatedat’Thame 
grammar school, Knapp entered thenavy, but 
finding the sea unsuited to his health, re- 
signed and subsequently served successively 
in the Herefordshire and Northamptonshire 
militia, becoming a captain in the latter. He 
lived for a time at Powick, near Worcester, 
and was then in the habit of making long 
summer botanical exeursions, On one of 
these he visited Scotland in company. with 
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George Don [q. v.], and collected several of 
the rarest species of British grasses. In 1804 
he published ‘Gramina Britannica, or Re- 
presentations of the British Grasses on 119 
coloured plates, with Descriptions,’ 4to, the 
figures being executed by himself. This edi- 
tion was, with the exception of a hundred 
copies, destroyed by a fire at Bensley’s, the 
printers, and the book was not reissued until 
1842. In 1818 Knapp published anony- 
mously a poem entitled ‘ Arthur, or the Pas- 
tor of the Village,’ and between 1820 and 
1830 a series of articles, under the title of 
‘The Naturalist’s Diary,’ in ‘ Time’s Tele- 
scope.’ These formed the germ of his most 
successful work, the ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ 
a botanical companion to White’s ‘Selborne,’ 
which was published anonymously in 1829, 
and went through three editions during his 
lifetime. He lived till 1813 at Llanfoist, 
near Abergavenny, and subsequently at Al- 
veston, near Bristol, where he died 29 April 
1845. In 1804 he married Lydia Frances, 
daughter of Arthur Freeman of Antigua, by 
whom he had seven children ; two sons and 
a daughter survived him. 

Knapp became in 1796 a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and was also a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. The genus ot 
grasses previously named Mibora by Adan- 
son was called Knappia by Smith, and Rryn- 
choglossum of Blume was similarly renamed 
by F. Bauer. 


[Proe. Linnean Soc. i. 244; Athenzum, 1845, 
p. 463; Life-lore, 1889, i. 257.] G.S.B. 


KNAPP, WILLIAM (1698-1768), 
musical composer, was born at Wareham, 
Dorset (Hurcaıns), in 1698. He was for 
thirty-nine years parish clerk of Poole, and 
died there in September (he was buried 
on the 26th) 1768. He published “A Sett 
of New Psalm Tunes and Anthems in Four 
Parts, with an introduction to Psalmody after 
a plain and familiar manner,’ London, 17 38, 
7th edition, 1762, and ‘ New Church Melody,’ 
London, 1753, with portrait prefixed. To the 
latter work is added an ‘Imploration to the 
King of Kings, wrote by Charles I during his 
captivity in Carisbrook Castle, 1648.’ Both 
works consist of original compositions, and 
each contains the long-metre psalm-tune 
called, afterthe composer’s birthplace,‘ Ware- 
ham, which constitutes Knapp’s chief claim 
to remembrance. In the first-named publica- 
tion the tune appears under the title and in 
the form now known; in the other: work 
ıt ıs called “Blandford, and is printed in 
common instead of triple time. 


[Hutchins’s Hist. of Dorset, 3rd ed. 1861- 
1873, 1. 67; Noble’s Continuation of Granger, iii. 





306 ; Parr’s Church of England Psalmody; in- 
formation from the rector of Poole.] J. C.H. 


KNAPTON, GEORGE (1698-1778), 
portrait-painter, born in London in 1698, was 
a son of James Knapton, a prosperous book- 
seller in Ludgate Street. He studied under 
Jonathan Richardson [gq. v. ]‚and at first prac- 
tised chiefly in crayons. He spent some years 
in Italy, where he became known to English 
travellers as a sound judge of the works of 
the old masters, and an interesting account, 
which he sent to his brother Charles, of a 
visit to the newly-opened-up city of Hercu- 
laneum, was printed in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions’ of 1740, No. 458. Knapton 
was an original member of the Society of 
Dilettanti and their first portrait-painter; 
at a meeting of the society, 4 Jan. 1740, it 
was ordered ‘that every member of the so- 
ciety domakea present of his picture, in oil- 
colours, done by Mr. George Knapton, a 
member, to be hung up in the room where 
the society meets,’ and at a meeting in Fe- 
bruary 1744 “that every member who has 
not had his pieture painted by Mr. Knapton 
by the meeting in February next year shall 
pay one guinea per annum till his picture 
be delivered in to the secretary, unless Mr. 
Knapton declares it is owing to his want of 
time to finish the same.’ Accordingly, be- 
fore 1749 he painted the portraits of the first 
twenty-three members, most ofthem in faney 
characters or costumes; these, which are 
some of his best works, include the Duke of 
Dorset as a Roman general, Viscount Gal- 
way as a cardinal, Sir Francis Dashwood as 
St. Franeis adoring the Venus de’ Medici, the 
Earl of Holdernesse as a waterman, Mr. 
Howe drawing a glass of wine from a terres- 
trial globe,the Earl of Bessborough as aTurk, 
and Sir Bourchier Wray holding a punch- 
bowl and ladle; they areall still in the posses- 
sionofthe societyand were contributed to the 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1868. Knap- 
tonresignedtheappointment in 1763,and was 
succeeded, after an interval of six years, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1750 the Prince of 
Walescommissioned Knapton, in conjunction 
with Vertue, to prepare a critical catalogue 
of the pietures at Kensington, Hampton 
Court, and Windsor, and in 1765 he suc- 
ceeded Stephen Slaughter [q. v.] assurveyor 
and keeper of the king’s pictures; he also had 
charge of Lord Spencer’seollection at Althorp, 
Northamptonshire. Knapton’s largest work : 
was the group of the widowed Princess of 
Wales and her family, painted in 1751,now at 
Hampton Court, but that ofthe Earl of Upper 
Ossory and his brother and sister, at Woburn, 
and the portrait of the Earl of Burlington, at 
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Hardwick Hall, are of better quality; the 
last has been engraved in Lodge’s series. 
There are also portraits by Knapton of the 
Hon. John Spencer with his son, at Althorp, 
of Admiral Sir John Norris, at, Greenwich, 
and of Francis, fifth duke of Leeds, in the 
possession of the present duke (a replica in 
the National Portrait Gallery) ; his portraits 
of Sir George Vandeput, bart., Archibald 
Bower, Nicholas Tindal, Hildebrand Jacob, 
Admiral Sir E. Hawke, and the singers, 
Carestini and Lisabetta du Parc, have been 
engraved. Knapton was a skilful painter, 
but not free from the stiffness and formality 
which characterised the art of his day. He 
assisted his brothers, John and Paul, who 
succeeded to and extended their father’s busi- 
ness, in the production of several fine publi- 
‚cations, including Birch’s ‘Lives’ with heads 
by Houbraken, and Rapin and Tindal’s ‘His- 
tory of England.’ He died at Kensington 
December 1778, and was buried there on the 
98th of that month. 

Kxapron, Cnarıes (1700-1760), brother 
of George, engaged with Arthur Pond in the 
production of a volume of imitations of ori- 
ginal drawings by the old masters, published 
in 1735. Of the seventy plates which con- 
stitute the work twenty-seven are by Knap- 
ton ; these are chiefly after Guereino and are 
cleverlyexecuted; they have beenerroneously 
attributed to his brother. Charles Knapton 
died in 1760. 


[Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes (Dallaway and Wornum), p. 710; 
Scharf’s Cat. of Pictures at Woburn Abbey, 
1890; Vertue’s manuscript eolleetions in Brit. 
Mus. ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved British Por- 
traits, 1793; An Account of the Portraits of the 
Dilettanti Society, 1885; Kensington parish 
register. ] EM 02, 


KNAPTON, PHILIP (1788-1833), mu- 
sical composer, born at York in 1788, re- 
ceived his musical education mainly at Cam- 
bridge, at the hands of Dr. Hague. Returning 
to York, he followed musie as a profession, 
and lived in that eity until his death, on 
20 June1833. He was one of the assistant- 
conductors at the York festivals of 1823, 
1825, and 1828. 

He composed several overtures, pianoforte 
concertos, and other orchestral works, and 
arranged a number of fantasias on well- 
known airs for pianoforte and pianoforte and 
harp. His pianoforte arrangement of Lady 
Nairne’s song ‘ Caller Herrin’, and his music 
for the song ‘There be none of Beauty’s 
Daughters, enjoyed considerable popularity. 

[Grove’s Diet. of Musie, ii. 65; Brit. Mus. 
Cat of Musie.] alas. 





KNAPWELL, RICHARD (,/. 1286), 
Dominican. [See OLAPWELL. | 


KNATCHBULL, SIR EDWARD (1781- 
1849), statesman, eldest son of Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull of Mersham Hatch, Kent, 
eighth baronet of the name, by Mary, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of William Westom Hu- 
gessen of Provender in the same county, 
was born on 20 Dec. 1781, and succeeded to 
the baronetey on 21 Sept. 1819. On 16 Nov. 
following he was returned to parliament for 
Kent in his father’s room. He retained the 
seat until the dissolution of 1830, when he 
did not stand for re-eleetion. During this 
period he distinguished himself by his stout 
opposition to corn-law reform and catholie 
emancipation. His speech on the second 
reading of the Catholic Relief Bill, in which 
he pointed his remarks on Peel’s change of 
front with the apt quotation, ‘Nusquam tuta 
fides,’ made a deep impression, and marked 
him out as leader of the House of Commons 
in the event of the bill being defeated and 
the protestant party coming intopower. In 
1830 he moved an amendment to the address 
pledging ministers to take steps to alleviate 
the prevalent distress. It was lost by a 
majority of 158 to 105. A large number of. 
country gentlemen voted forit, and the Duke 
of Wellington’s government was, in fact, 
saved by the whigs. In the following Novem- 
ber Knatchbull led his following of tory 
malcontents into the opposition division 
lobby on Sir Henry Parnell’s motion for are- 
duetion of the eivil list. The government 
was placed in a minority, and resigned on 
17 Nov. Knatchbull was offered a place in 
Lord Grey’s government, but declined it 
because, though not altogether opposed to 
the extension of the franchise, he could not 
accept the ministerial scheme in its entirety; 
nor did he go tothe polls at the general elec- 
tion. After the passing of the bill he was 
returned at the general election of 1832 for 
the eastern division of Kent, which he con- 
tinued to represent until February 1845, 
when he accepted the Chiltern hundreds. 
On the accession of Peelto power in Decem- 
ber 1834, he chose, though offered higher 
office, the subordinate place of paymaster of 
the forces, and was sworn of the privy coun- 
cil. Towards the close of this short-lived 
administration he is described by Greville as 
“the only cabinet minister who has shown 
anything like a faculty to support Peel.’ To 
Peel he adhered steadily in opposition, and 
returned to power with him in September 
1841, taking the same oflice as before. His 
retirement in February 1845 was due solely 
to ill-health and domestic aflliction, and has 
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been erroneously attributed to the internal 
differences in Peel’s cabinet, which, did not 
occur until after his retirement. Hedied on 
‚24 May 1849. 
Knatchbullmarried twice: (1) on 25 Aug. 
1806, Annabella Christiana, daughter of Sir 
John Honywood, bart.; (2) on 24 Oct. 1820, 
Fanny Catherine, eldest daughter of Edward 
Knight of Godmersham Park, Kent. He had 
several children by each wife. He was suc- 
‚ceeded in the baronetey by his eldest son, 
Norton Joseph, father of Sir Wyndham 
Knatehbull, the present baronet. Knatch- 
bull’s eldest son by his second wife, Edward 
Hugessen, is the present Lord Brabourne. 
[Gent. Mag. 1849, pt. ii.p. 89; Roebuck’s Hist. 
of the Whig, Ministry of 1830, i. 136, 138, 158; 
Spencer Walpole’s Hist. of England from the 
conelusion of the Great War in 1815, ii. 534; 
Greville Memoirs, Geo. IV-Will. IV, ii. 62, iii. 
176-7,226 , Hansard’s Parl. Deb. new ser. vi. 857, 
xv. 996, xvi. 131, 1041, 1270, xx. 1117 ; infor- 
mation from Lord Brabourne.] J.M.R. 


KNATCHBULL, Sır NORTON (1602- 
1685), scholar, son of Thomas Knatchbull 
(d. 1623) by his wife Eleanor, daughter of 
John Astley of Maidstone, born in 1602, 
matriculated at Cambridge as a fellow-com- 
moner of St. John’s College on 20 March 
1618-19, and graduated B.A. in 1620. He 
was a nephew of Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
knight, of Mersham Hatch, Kent, who was 
sheriff of Kent in 1608, M.P. for Hythe in 
1609, and founder of the free school at Ash- 
ford. The elder Sir Norton ‘was,’ says 
Philipot, in his © Visitation of the County of 
Kent,’ “a person who, for his favour and love 
to learning and antiquities in times when 
they are both fallen under such cheapness 
and contempt, cannot be mentioned without 
an equivalent to so just a merit.” Sir Norton 
the younger succeeded to the family mansion 
and estate at Mersham Hatch upon his uncle’s 
death in 1636. He at once confirmed the 
deed of endowment executed by his uncle 
in behalf of Ashford grammar school, con- 
tinued to pay the master a yearly stipend of 
307., and subsequently added to the build- 
ings. In 1639 Knatchbull was elected M.P. 
for Kent, and was knighted at Whitehall by 
Charles I. He was member for New Rom- 
ney in the Long parliament, and was made 
a baronet on 4 Aug. 1641. On 12 Nov. 1642 
he was summoned, withtwenty-seven others, 
to appear before the House of Commons as 
a delinquent (Commons’ Journals, ii. 845). 
But though a loyalist, Knatchbull seems to 
have remained in striet seclusion during the 
eivil wars; and his name does not appear in 
the calendar of the committee for compound- 
ing. On 6 May 1661 he was again returned 





for New Romney (Members of ‚Parl, i. 447, 
495, 532). 

In the year before the Restoration he pub- 
lished his * Animadversiones in Libros Novi 
Testamenti. Paradox® Orthodoxs, London. 
Guil. Godbid. in vico vulgo vocato Little- 
Brittain,’ 1659. The work consists of a large 
number of critical emendations, based upon 
a fair knowledge of Hebrew, and showing 
considerable intrepidity for a critic of that 
period. A.second edition with appendix was 
published in 1672, a third, “aucte et emen- 
date,’ Oxford, 1677; a fourth edition, in 
English, appeared in 1692, entitled ‘ Anno- 
tations upon some difficult Texts in all the 
Books of the New Testament,’ Cambridge, 
1693. The translation is, according to Dar- 
ling (Cyelop. Bibl. 1738), the author’s own. 
It is preceded by an ‘ Encomiastick upon the 
most Learned and Judicious Author,’ by 
Thomas Walker, Sidney Sussex College. The 
original was reprinted at Amsterdam, and 
also at Frankfort, where it formed part of 
the supplement to N. Gurtler’s edition of 
Walton’s ‘ Polyglot,’ 1695-1701. The work 
was held in great estimation for a century 
after its publication, and figures in a list of 
books annotated by the learned Ambrose 
Bonwicke (1652-1722) [q. v.] (NIcHoLs, Lit. 
Anecd. v. 141). Kitto, however, says that 
Knatchbull’s remarks ‘are entirely wanting 
in depth, and we cannot read them without 
wonder at the small amount of knowledge 
which procured for their author such a wide- 
spread reputation ’ (Oyelop. Bibl. ü. s.v.) In 
1680 Peter du Moulin the younger [q. v.! 
dedicated to Knatchbull his ‘ Short View 
of the Chief Points in Controversy between 
the Reformed Churches and the Church of 
Rome,’ being a translation from an unprinted 
manuscript by his father, Peter du Moulin 
the elder, which had been made oyer to him 
for purposes of publication by the baronet. 
James Duport [q. v.], the tutor of his son 
John, addressed three Latin odes in his 
‘ Muse Subseciv®’ to Knatchbull, and the 
latter, according to Ballard, himself acted as 
tutor to the learned Dorothy,lady Pakington. 

Knatchbull died at his seat in Kent on 
5 Feb. 1685 (N.S.), and was buried in the 
chancel of Mersham Church, where a Latin 
inseription describes him as ‘Ciceronis et 
Chrysostomi facundia, Varronis et Hieronymi 
Judieio ornatus.” He married, first, Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Westrow, sheriff of Lon- 
don, by whom he had eleven daughters and 
two sons. The elder son, Sir John, second 
baronet (1636-1696), was author of a manu- 
script diary for 1688-9, from which an in- 
teresting narrative of the arrest of James II 
at Faversham was printed in “Notes and 
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Queries,’ rd ser. vi. 1-3, 21-3. The younger | 
‘son, Sir Thomas, wasthird baronet (d. 1711). 
By his second wife, Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Robert Honywood [q. v.] of Charing, Kent, 
and relict of Sir Edward Stewart, kt., he 
had no issue. A contemporary half-length 
portrait of Knatchbull by Hoogstraten has 
been engraved (Evans, ii. 234). 

[Hasted’s Kent, iii. 287, 11. 127, 444 ; Wotton’s 
Baronetage, i. 402; Collins’s English Baronetage, 
ii. 332; Addit. MS. 5520, ff. 257-8 (pedigree); 
M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyelop. Eceles. Lit. v. 
124; Duport’s Muse Subseeiva, pp- 262, 295, 
309, 311; Life of Dr. R. Warren, prefixed to his 
Sermons, 1739, pp. iisg.; Knatehbull’s Works 
in Brit. Mus. Library; information kindly sup- 
plied by R. F. Scott, esq.] ES: 

KNELL, PAUL (1615?-1664), divine, 
graduated B.A. from Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1635, and was incorporated D.D. at Ox- 
ford on 31 Jan. 1643. He was for some time 
“ chaplain to a regiment of curiassiers in his 
majesty’s army,’ a fact which he is careful to 
mention on the title of each of his sermons. 
He appears subsequently to have lived at 
Woodford in Essex, where in 1650 he joined 
other elergymen and gentry in a petition, 
‘ addressed to the charity of all good Chris- 
tians,’ in behalf of ‘ the King’s servants to the 
number of forty, being in present distress by 
reason that their sole dependence was upon 
the late King’s Majesty ’ (Lysons, iv. 285). 
He became vicar of Newchurch, Romsey 
Marsh, in 1660, reetor there in 1662, and 
vicar of St. Dunstan’s, near Canterbury, in 
1664. He died at St. Dunstan’s, and was 
buried in the church 24 Aug. 1664 (HasreED, 
Kent, iii. 468, 594). 

Knell published: 1. ‘Israel and England 
Paralelled (sie) in a Sermon preached be- 
fore the Honourable Society of Grayes Inn, 
16 April1648. Addressed to all those who are 
friends to Peaceand King Charles’ 2. ‘The 
Life Guard of a Loyal Christian. Preached 
at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 7 May 1648,’ and pre- 
ceded bya prayerfor the king. 9. ‘ A Look- 
ing-glasse for Levellers, held out in a Sermon 
preached at St. Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, 24 Sept. 
1648. A savageattack upon thearmy and the 
independents, anathematising in partieular 
the eonduct of Fairfax and his “bloodhounds’ 
at Colchester ; this passed through several 
editions. Thesethree sermons with two others 
were published eolleetively in 1660, and again 
in 1661, under the title ‘ Five Seasonable Ser- 
mons, preached before the King’s Majesty 
beyond the Seas, and other eminent Audi- 
tories in England, formerly prohibited, but 
now publishedand dedicated to his Majesty.’ 

[Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 58; Foster’s Alumni 





Oxon. 1500-1714; Brit. Mus. Cat.] ABS; 


KNELL, THOMAS. (A. 1570), divine 
and verse-writer, was made rector of Ware- 
ham, Dorset, in1569; he was appointed recetor 
of St. Nicholas 'Acons, London, on 6 March 
1570, and resigned before 3 March 1573. On 
21 May 1571 he was instituted to theviearage 
of Hackney, Middlesex, and on 19 May 1573 
to that of St. Bride’s. The last preferment 
he resigned at once, probably because he 
had become chaplain to Walter Devereux, 
first earl of Essex [q.v.] With Essex he 
proceeded to Ireland, and was present at the 
earl’s death on 22 Sept. 1576. A contem- 
porary copy of an account which he drew 
up of Essex’s last illness is preserved in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 32092, £.5). He 
favoured the current rumour that the earl 
was poisoned. Knell was author of: 1. ‘Of 
the Hurt done in divers Parts of this Realm 
by a terrible Tempest, 20 Oct. 1570, 1571 (?). 
2, ‘Epitaph on the Death ofthe Earl of Essex, 
in English verse’ (in Tanner’s time among 
the Le Gros MSS.) 

Knell has been confused with another 
author of the time, known as THoMmAS KNELL, 
Junior (‚f. 1560-1581). The latter, who 
was probably Knell’s son, and was also a 
clergyman, wrote: 1. ‘An A B OÖ to the 
Christian Öongregation,’1560 (P),abroadside. 
2. “An Epitaph, or rather a short Discourse 
made upon the Life and Death of Dr. Boner,’ 
London, 1569, 12mo, reprinted in vol. i. of 
the ‘ Harleian Miscellany.’ 3.‘ A pithy Note 
to Papists all and some that joy in Felton’s 
Martyrdome,’ London, 1570, 12mo. A copy 
of this rare work is in the Lambeth Library. 
It has been reprinted by Collier in vol. i. of 
‘Tllustrations of Early English Popular Lite- 
rature’ 4. “An Answer at large to a most 
Hereticall and Papisticall Byll, in English 
Verse, which was cast abroade in the Streetes 
of Northampton, and brought before the 
Judges at the last, Assizes there,’ London, 
1570. A copy of this work is in the library of 
St, John’s College, Cambridge, and it has been 
reprinted in the “Collection of Northampton- 
shire Reprints.” Another edition, also issued 
in 1570, was in the Heber Library, and is now 
in the possession of Mr. S. Christie Miller. 
The two editions differ in the “ Answer,’ but 
the ‘Bill’ of course remains the same. The 
work is an answer to a Romish ballad ridi- 
culing the marriage of the English clergy. 
5. “An Historical Discourse of the Life and 
Death of Dr. Story,’ 1571, 12mo, in English 
verse, This has been attributed to the elder 
Knell. 6. ‘ A Treatise of the Use and Abuse 
of Prayer,’ London, 1581 (Tanner). The 
younger Knell was also author efthe ‘Epistle 
to the Christian Reader’ prefixed to North- 
brook’s ‘Poore Man’s Garden,’ 1573. All 
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the verses by Knell junior are characterised 
byastrong bias against the Roman catholics. 

Thomas Knell, junior, has been erroneously 
identified by Oollier withthe KwEuı ( 1.1586) 
mentioned (without a christian name) by 
Nashe in ‘ Pierce Penilesse’and by Heywood 
in his‘ Apology for Actors’as anotable actor. 
Heywood speaks of him as dead before 1609. 
The actor seems to have been son of John 
Knell, a vintner, who was buried at St. 
James’s, Garlick Hill, in 1574. He married 
at the same church one Alice Turner in 1568. 


John Heming or Hemminge [q. v.]the actor | 
married in March 1587-8 Rebecca, widow of | 


William Knell. Collier conjectures that the 
latter was the actor to whose christian name 
we have no other clue. IfCollier beright, Re- 
becca Knell was the actor’s second wife. In 
1601 a player named Nill lived in Southwark, 
and had a child, Alice, baptised on 13 Aus. 


[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Neweourt’s Repert. i. 
317, 505, 620; Collier’s Reg. of the Stationers’ 
Company, ii. 3, &e.; Collier’s Bibl. Cat. art. 
‘ Knell ;’ Collier’s Lives of the Actors (Shakesp. 
Soe.), p. 63; Heywood’s Apol. for Actors, ed. 
Collier (Shakesp. Soc.), pp.43, 64; Nashe’s Works, 
ed. Grosart, ii. 93; Ritson’s Bibl. Angl. Poet. 
pP. 263; Devereux’s Lives of the Earls of Essex, 
1. 140, 146.] W.A.J.A. 


KNELL, WILLIAM ADOLPHUS (d. 
1875), marine-painter, first exhibited at the 


Royal Academy in 1826, sending a view at 


Eastbourne. Hewasa clever painter of ship- 
ping and the sea,and a frequent contributor 
tothe Royal Academyand the British Institu- 
tion, sending to the former in 1835 “ Folkes- 
tone from the Dover Road,’ in 1846 ‘ Ves- 
sels off the Flemish Coast,’ in 1852 “The 
Action in which Van Tromp was killed,’ and 
in 1866 (the last year in which he exhibited) 
‘ Outward-bound Vessel entering Funchal, 
Madeira.’ Knell painted a pieture of ‘The 
Landing of Prince Albert,’ which was pur- 
chased for the royal collection, and was en- 
graved by Miller for the “ Art Journal’ in 
1857. He died on 10 July 1875, and was 
buried in the Abney Park cemetery, Stoke 
Newington. 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists. ] Ibu.(Eh, 


KNELLER, Sır GODFREY, whose 
original name was GoTTFRIED KNILLRR 
(1646-1723), painter, born at Lübeck in 
North Germany on 8 Aug. 1646, was third 
son of Zacharias Kniller and Lucia Beuten 
his wife, His father, born at Eisleben in 
Thuringia on 16 Nov. 1611, was son of a 
landed proprietor at Halle in Saxony, who 
was surveyor-general and inspector of reve- 
nues for the mines belonging to the Count 
Mansfeldt; heleft Eisleben, possibly through 





the continued wars, and settled in Lübeck, 
where he practised as a portrait-painter, and 
from 1659 was master of the works to the 
church of St. Catherine. A portrait by him 
of Johannes Oleariuswasengraved. He mar- 
ried at Lübeck 31 Oct. 1639, and was the 
father of three sons, besides the eminent 
painter Johann, born 15 Dee. 1642, Johann 
Zacharias, born 6 Oct. 1644 (see below), and 
Andreas, born 23 Aug. 1649, afterwards 
organist to St. Peter’s Öhurch at Hamburg. 
The father died 4 April 1675, and was buried 
in St. Catherine’s Church, where, in the fol- 
lowing year, a portrait of him was painted 
and dedicated by his two painter-sons;; a few 
portraits from his hand still exist at Lübeck. 

Gottfried was destined for a military life, 
and was sent to Leyden to study mathe- 
matics and fortification. His inherited love 
of painting was, however, so strong that his 
father removed him to Amsterdam, where 
he became a pupilof Ferdinand Bol, with the 
additional privilege, as there seems no reason 
to doubt, of an occasional lesson in 1668 
from the great Rembrandt himself. He then 
returned to Lübeck, where he soon found 
employment. Two portraits remain in the 
town library, one of an aged student, painted 
by Godfrey Kniller in 1668, and a companion 
portrait of a youthful scholar, by Godfrey’s 
elder brother, John Zacharias, in the same 
year. Godfrey appears at first to have in- 
tended painting large seriptural or historical 
subjects in the style of Rembrandt’s school, 
and one of ‘Tobit andthe Angel,’ painted in 
1672, remained in his own collection till his 
death. In 1672 the two brothers went to 
Italy to study historical painting. They first 
visited Rome, where Godfrey studied from 
the antique and the paintings of Raphaeland 
the Carracei, and worked in the studios of 
Carlo Maratti and Bernini. The latter held 
him in high estimation. After spending some 
time in Naples they went to Venice, where 
Godfrey studied the works of Titian and Tin- 
toretto, and laid the foundation of his future 
fame as a portrait-painter. There he was 
largelyemployedbythe leadingfamilies, espe- 
ciallythatof Bassadonna, for whomhe painted 
a portrait of Cardinal Bassadonna, which was 
sent to Rome asa present to the pope. Onhis 
way home he visited Nuremberg, where he 
painted numerous portraits, and then found 
occupation at Hamburg. There he painted 
& large family portrait, which attracted much 
attention, for a wealthy merchant, Jacob del 
Böe, an amateur of art, who had inherited a 
valuable collection of Dutch paintings from 
his brother, Professor Sylvius of Leyden. 
The collection included fine works of Gerard 
Douw, Frans van Mieris, and others, and del 
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Böe gave the painter free access to them for 
study. After their father’s death in 1675, 
Kneller, as hethen wrote his name, purposed 
returning with his brother through France to 
Italy, and went to England on the way; he 
bore a letter of recommendation from del Böe 
to a wealthy Hamburg merchant in London, 
Jonathan Banks. 

Banks gave Kneller a warm welcome, 
lodged him in his house, and commissioned 
him to paint portraits of himself and his 
family. These were seen by many people of 
consequence, including Mr. Vernon, secretary 
to the Duke of Monmouth, who had his own 
picture done, and secured for Kneller a suit- 
able house in Durham Yard, where he re- 
sided for four years. When the duke saw 
Vernon’s portrait he gave Kneller permis- 

- sion to execute one of himself, and he was 
so much pleased with the result (the pieture 
is now in the collection of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch) that he recommended Kneller to the 
king. Charles II was (1678) about to sit to 
Sir Peter Lely [q.v.], at the request of 
James, duke of York, when Monmouth ob- 
tained leave for Kneller to draw the king’s 
portrait at the same sitting. The first sit- 
ting took place in the presence of the two 
royal dukes and other members of the court, 
and at the close Kneller had not only nearly 
completed the portrait, but had obtained so 
good a likeness as to excite the wonder of 
all present, including the king and Lely him- 
self. Being still young and good-looking, 
with a graceful figure and confident manner, 
Kneller’s success was from that date assured. 
Commissions poured in upon him, and he soon 
had to remove to alarger house in the Piazza 
at Covent Garden, where he continued to 
reside for twenty-one years. He painted 
Charles II more than once (one portrait, 
1685, seated, being in the royal collection), 
and his queen, Catherine of Braganza. Not 
long before his death Charles sent Kneller to 
Paris to paint the French king, Louis XIV, 
and when, after the work was done, Louis 
offered him some mark of esteem, Kneller, at 
his own request, received permission to make 
a drawing of Louis for himself. He kept the 
drawing all his life. James II was as gene- 
rous as his brother in the patronage which 
he bestowed on Kneller. Kneller painted so 
many portraits of the king, of his queen, 
Mary Beatrix, and of other members of the 
family, that he subsequently claimed to be a 
competentauthorityonthe question of Prince 
James Edward’s legitimaey, because of his 
exceptionally close acquaintance with the 
features and peculiarities of the royal family. 
It was while sitting to Kneller for a por- 
trait, commissioned by Samuel Pepys, that 
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James heard the news of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange at Torbay. An engraving 
of this portrait by George Vertue adorns the 
folio edition of Rapin’s ‘History of England.’ 
Kneller received further marksof favourfrom 
William IIT and Queen Anne. He wasmade 
prineipal painter to the king, and was 
knighted at Kensington on 3 March 1691, 
when the king presented him with a gold 
chain and medal worth three hundred 
guineas. On 7 June 1695 William granted 
him an annuity of 2007, (Addit. MS. 5763, 
f. 31). During the reign Kneller went to 
Brussels to paint the Duke of Bavaria (life- 
size, on horseback), and also painted the Ozar, 
Peter the Great, of Russia during his visit 
to England. This portrait is now at Hamp- 
ton Court. 

Kneller’s equestrian portraitof William III 
with allegorical figures, now at Hampton 
Court, is one of his best-known performances; 
it was painted in 1697 tocelebrate the signing 
of the peace of Ryswyk. At Hampton Öourt 
there are also eight of the twelve portraits 
of ‘ Beauties,’ painted by Kneller for Queen 
Mary in imitation of Lely’s series of similar 
portraits at Windsor Castle; and the series 
of ‘ Admirals,’ painted forthe king, to which 
Kneller contributed some of his best work. 
Kneller retained allhis dignitiesunder Anne; 
the queen sat to him several times, as well as 
Prince George of Denmark and the youthful 
Duke of Gloucester. In1703 Kneller painted 
the Archduke Charles, titular king of Spain, 
afterwards the Emperor Charles VI (now at 
Hampton Court), and was rewarded with the 
patent of a knight of the Roman empire by 
the Emperor Leopold I. Under Queen Anne 
he was paid 507. for each portrait, ‘ besides 
fees’ (Cal. Treas. Papers, 1710, exxi. 23). 
George I treated Kneller with even greater 
fayour than his predecessors. He was con- 
tinued in his office of principal painter, and 
was created a baronet on 24 May 1715. Por- 
traits of George I and his son, as Prince of 
Wales, are also at Hampton Court. In 
1711, when the first academy of painting 
was founded in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Kneller was unanimously elected 
the first governor, and continued so for some 
years. Many artists subsequently bore testi- 
mony to the great advantages which they 
derived from his advice and supervision, and 
to the care and interest which he bestowed 
on the institution. 

Kneller enjoyed continuous good health, 
and was thus able to accomplish an enor- 
mous amount of work up to the last year of 
hislife. Heamassed great wealth,andthough 
helostheavilyin the speculationsoftheSouth 
Sea Bubble, he left a large fortune. About 
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1703 he purchased a house in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he resided 
untilhisdeath, and he invested money in other 
property in London. He purchased an estate 
at Whitton, near Hounslow, where he built 
himself a magnificent house, decorated with 
mural paintings by Laguerreand with many of 
his own works. Here he resided some months 
of the year, and received visits from royalty 
and the nobility. The adulation paid him 
made him extremely vain, and there are 
many anecdotes of his eccentrie displays of 
arrogance. He possessed, however, a shrewd 
wit and sound judgment, and as a justice of 
the peace for the county of Middlesex exer- 
cised a rough-and-ready sort of equity which 
commanded respect. Pope alludes to his 
methods of dispensing justice in the lines, 


I think Sir Godfrey should deeide the suit, 
Who sent the thief that stole the cash away, 
And punished him that put it in his way 


(Pope, ed. Elwin, iii. 380 ; WALPOLE, Anec- 
dotes of Painting). He was churchwarden 
of Twickenham Church, and took an active 
part in its restoration in 1713. He wastaken 
ıll in London with a fever in May 1722, 
which an excellent constitution and the care 
of Dr. Richard Mead [g. v.] enabled him 
to partially conquer. But he never wholly 
recovered from its effect; and after being 
moved to Whitton in November was soon 
brought back to Great Queen Street, where 
he slowly sank, preserving his faeulties to 
thelast. Hedied during the night of 19 Oct. 
1723 (Hist. Register, Chron. Diary, p. 50). 
On 7 Noy. he was carried in state to Whit- 
ton, and was buried in his garden. The re- 
gister of the church at Twickenham records 
his burial. For some time before his death 
he was engaged in arranging his own monu- 
ment, having models made by Francis Bird 
and Rysbrack. He intended it to be placed 
in Twieckenham Church, but, being unable 
to obtain the particular spot in the church 
which he desired, he left money and direc- 
tions in his will for Rysbrack’s design to be 
carried out in Westminster Abbey. The 
monument was placed there in 1729, with an 
epitaph by Pope, imitated from the epitaph 
on Raffaelle. 

Kneller married Susannah, daughter ofthe 
Rev. John Cawley, archdeacon of Lincoln and 
rector of Henley-on-Thames, and son of Wil- 
liam Cawley [q. v.] the regieide. By her, 
who survived hım, he left no children. She 
died in 1729, and was buried on 11 Dee. 
with her husband. Early in life, according 
to some accounts, before he left his native 
country, he had a mistress, a Mrs. Vos, who 
ıs stated elsewhere to have been the wife of 





a quaker in Austinfriars, and to have served 
him as a model. By her Kneller had an 
illegitimate daughter, Agnes, whom he edu- 
cated, and painted several times as St. Agnes, 
St. Catherine, &c. She married a Mr. Huckle, 
and had a son, Godfrey Kneller Huckle, to 
whom Kneller stood godfather. The son 
was Kneller’s ultimate heir and assumed the 
name. By his marriage with Mary, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Luke Weeks, Huckle be- 
came possessed of property at Donhead, Wilt- 
shire. Kneller’s will is dated 27 April 1723, 
with a codieil of 24 Oct. (printed at length 
in German in Heineken’s ‘ Nachrichten von 
Künstlern und Kunstsachen,’ Leipzig, 1768, 
p- 253). He left numerous legacies, includ- 
ing some to the six daughters of his brother 
Andreas at Hamburg. Upwards of five hun- 
dred portraits remained unfinished, to becom- 
pleted by Edward Byng, who, with his bro- 
ther, had been his regular assistant for many 
years. Mathias Oesterreich, afterwards di- 
rector of the royal picture gallery at Dres- 
den, is usually stated to have been Kneller’s 
grandson ; he was more probably his great- 
nephew. Kneller’s kouse at Whitton still 
exists, though much altered ; it is known as 
Kneller Hall,and is now used as the Schoolof 
Military Music. 

Ten reigning sovereigns in all sat to 
Kneller for their portraits. His sitters in- 
cluded almost all persons of rank, wealth, 
or eminence in his day, and examples of his 
brush may be found in nearly every historie 
mansion or palace in the kingdom. He 
kept a great number of assistants, to whom 
he delegated the less material portions of the 
painting, such as the draperies and acces- 
sories ; latterly he seldom painted more than 
the face, and sometimes the hands, himself. 
His praises were sung by Dryden, Prior, 
Addison, Steele, and Tickell. Dryden ad- 
dressed to him one of his best poems on 
receiving a copy of the “Chandos’ portrait 
of Shakespeare, done by Kneller as a pre- 
sent to the poet. The engravings from his 
works by his friend John Smith (whose por- 
trait by Kneller is in the National Gal- 
lery), John Faber, and others form quite a 
school of mezzotint-engraving in themselves. 
Kneller is said to have tried his hand himself, 
and engraved his own portrait anda portrait 
of the Earl of Tweeddale, which, if really the 
work of Kneller and not of Smith, is an ex- 
cellent performance. His paintings vary in 
excellence, the best being ofthe highest order, 
while others, even when authenticated, seem 
unworthy of a great reputation. He was 
always a student of the works of other 
great portrait-painters, and at one time quite 
changed his style of colouring, owing to his 
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admiration for certain portraits by Rubens. 
The monotony of dress and attitude in Knel- 
ler’s portraits is due much more to the com- 
pulsion of fashion and the imitative ten- 
deney in the English character than to the 
painter himself. His sitters themselves de- 
manded that he should depiet them in the 
one familiar attitude. Posterity has not en- 
dorsed the extravagantly high opinion in 
which Kneller’s talents were held by his 
contemporaries. 

Kneller can best be studied at Hampton 
Court. In his own opinion his finest por- 
trait was the full-length portrait of Franeis 
Couplet, a Chinese convert and jesuit mis- 
sionary, nowin theroyal collection at Wind- 
sor Castle (engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, jun.) Among the most remarkakle 
of his performances was the series of por- 
traits of forty-eight members, including him- 
self, of the Kit-Cat Club [see Car, CHrıs- 
TOPHRR], painted for Jacob Tonson [g. v.], 
the publisher, engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, jun., and published as a series in 1735, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Baker at 
Bayfordbury in Hertfordshire. Other of his 
best-known portraits are those ofthe Countess 
of Ranelagh at Cassiobury, the full-length of 
Queen Anne, and the Duchessof Marlborough 
at Grove Park, Lord-chancellor Cowper at 
Panshanger, the Grimston portraits at Gor- 
hambury, and Sir Isaac Newton at Kade. He 
frequently painted his own portrait, and was 
specially invited by the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany to contribute his portrait to the gallery 
of artists’ portraits, which still remain in the 
Uflizi at Florence. One of his own portraits 
of himself was engraved by T. Beckett in 
1685, and another by John Smith in 1694. 
A portrait of him by David van der Plaes was 
engraved by P.Schenck. Kneller’s drawings, 
of which there are some fair examples in the 
print-room at the British Museum, display 
more effectively his great artistie geniusthan 
many of the pictures finished by others and 
merely begun by him. 

KNELLER or KNILLER, JOHN ZACHARIAS 
(1644-1702), painter, elder brother of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, born at Lübeck on 6 Oct. 
1644, accompanied his brother in all his 
travels on the continent in early life, and 
settled with him in England. Though he 
also practised as a portrait-painter, he never 
attained the same excellence. He is better 
known as.a painter of architecture and ruins, 
and especially of still life, and in the last- 
named subject did some meritorious work. 
He died in London in 1702, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. His brother 
painted a good portrait of him, which has 
been engraved. 
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[Vertue’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS, 
23068-78); Walpole’s Aneedotes of Painting, 
ed. Wornum; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 7 7, 
vi.176, 262, 376, x. 328, 379; Sandrart’s Teutsch 
Akademie, 1675; Houbraken’s Grosse Schou- 
burgh, ed. von Wurzbach; W. Ackermann’s Der 
Portraitmaler Sir Godfrey Kniller im Verhältniss 
zur Kunstbildung seiner Zeit, Lübeck, 1845; 
Heineken’s Nachrichten von Künstlern und 
Kunstsachen ; Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzo- 
tınto Portraits; De Piles’s Lives of the Painters; 
Le Neve’s Pedigrees of. Knights (Harl. Soe.); 
Burke’s Extinet Baronetage; Hoare’s Modern 
Wiltshire, iv. 31; R. S. Cobbett’s Memorials of 
Twickenham ; Miss Bradley’s Popular Guide to 

L. 


Westminster Abbey.] C. 
KNEVET. [See also Knyver and 
Kxrvert.] 


KNEVET, RALPH (1600-1671), poet, 
was a native of Norfolk, and seems to have 
been closely associated as tutor or chaplain 
with the family of-Sir William Paston of 
Oxnead. He is probably identical with the 
Ralph Knevet who was rector of Lyng, Nor- 
folk, froın 1652 till his death in 1671, at: the 
age of seventy-one. He was buried in the 
chancel of his church (BLoMEFIELD, Norfolk, 
viii. 251-2). 

Knevet published: 1. ‘Stratisticon, or a 
Discourse of Militarie Diseipline,’ 1628, 4to, 
in verse. 2. *Rhodon and Iris, a Pastoral, 
as it was presented at the Florists’ Feast in 
Norwich, May 3, 1631, London, 1631, 4to, 
dedicated to Nicholas Bacon, esq., of Gilling- 
ham, with an address to ‘the Society of 
Florists,’and versesby Ri. Pert, Will. Dennye, 
and John Mingay. The scene is laid in 
Thessaly, and the metre is very irregular 
(Brit. Mus.) 3. ‘Funerall Elegies, conse- 
crated to the Immortal Memory of the Right 
Hon. Lady Katherine Paston, late Wife to 
the trulyNoble and Heroicke William Paston 
of Oxned, esquire,’ London, 1637, 4to, dedi- 
cated to Lady Katherine’s sister, Lady Eliza- 
beth Bertie, daughter of Robert, earl of 
Lindsey. The book is very rare. A copy 
is in the Grenville Library at the British 
Museum, 

Among unpublished papers, now in the 
British Museum, of Sir William Paston and 
other members of the family, is a collection 
of sacred poems by Knevet, entitled ‘A Gal- 
lery to the Temple. Lyricall Poemes upon’ 
sacred occasions, by Ra. Kneuett’ (Adadit. 
MS. 27447, ff. 11-67). The verse is imitated 
from George Herbert, and the colleetion is 
intended to form a supplement to Herbert’s 


‘Temple.’ Some of the poems 'are worth 
printing. 

[Knevet’s Works; W.C. Hazlitt’s Bibliogra- 
phical Handbook.] Ela 
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KNEWSTUBSorKNEWSTUB, JOHN 
(1544-1624), divine, born at Kirkby Stephen 
in Westmoreland in 1544, entered at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, whence he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1564, and on 21 March 1567 was 
elected a fellow ofthe society. In 1568 he 
pröceeded M.A., and in 1576 took his degree 
as B.D. He appears by this time to have 
become eminent as a controversialist, and 
was especially prominent as a writer against 
the teaching of Henry Nicholas, the founder 
of the sect known as the Family of Love. 
In 1576 he preached against their doctrines 
at Paul’s Cross. The ‘ Evangelium Regni’ 
of Nicholas, composed originally in German, 
had been translated into Latin, and in 1579 
Knewstub translated a large portion of the 
Latin version into English, with comments 
in which heunsparingly denounced thetenets 
advanced. In the epistle dedicatory to ‘ his 
very good Lord and Maister, Ambrose, Earle 
of Warwick,’ he says that ‘the errours of the 
sect bee so many, so foule and so filthy, as 
woulde force the very penne in passing to 
stay and stop her nose.’ The contents of the 
volume show that Knewstub was by this 
time well known at court, and on 13 Aug. 
1579 he was presented by Sir William Spring 
to the rectory of Cockfield in Suffolk, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Longworth, master ofSt. John’s, 
and continued to hold the living for a period 
of forty-five years. Knewstub, however, was 
not less opposed to the teaching of Romanism, 
and under his influence Cockfield soon be- 
came a centre of puritan doctrine (cf. his 
Aunsweare). 

About 1582, according to Fuller, an as- 
sembly of clergymen from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridgeshire met in Cockfield Church 
“to confer about the Common Prayer Book 
as to what might be tolerated and what 
totally rejected,’ and also about ‘apparel, 
holidays, fastings, injunetions, &c.’ From 
Cockfield, according to Neal, they somewhat 
later repaired to Cambridge, and there again 
enunciated and disseminated their views. 
St. John’s College was atthat time noted for 
its leaning to puritanism, and Knewstub’s 
teaching so far recommended him to the 
favour of his college that on the death in 
1595 ofthe master, the celebrated theologian, 
"William Whitaker, he was one of the most 
popular candidates for the office, but Richard 
Clayton [q. v.] was elected. His reputation 
continued to rise, and at the conference in 
Hampton Court in 1604 he appeared as one 
of the four ministers deputed to oppose con- 
formity. On behalf of‘some honest ministers 
in Suffolk’ he took especial exception to the | 





use of the sign of the cross in baptism and | 
also to the surplice, “a kind of garment used 


by the priests of Isis’ Barlow, the historian 
of the conference, describes him as speaking 
throughout the proceedings ‘ most affection- 
ately, but exeuses himself from reporting all 
his interrogatories on the subject of baptism 
on the ground that “he spoke so confusedly 
that his meaning is not to be collected there- 
in’ (Sum of the Conference, pP. 65). 

Knewstub died at Cockfield, where he was 
buried 31 May 1624. His epitaph, which has 
disappeared from his place of interment, has 
been preserved by Peck (Desiderata Curiosa, 
p. 216). He does not appear to have been 
married; but a Richard Knewstub, whose 
name occurs in the Cockfield parish registers, 
was probably a relative. 

He founded in connection with his own 
college two exhibitions ; one to be held by 
a scholar born and brought up at Kirkby 
Stephen, or, failing that place, at Appleby; 
and one from Cockfield, or, failing that place, 
from Sudbury. 

He published: 1. “A Sermon preached at 
Paules Crosse the Fryday before Easter, com- 
monly called good Fryday, in the yeere of 
our Lorde, 1576. By John Knewstub, b.l. 
2. “The Lectures of John Knewstub, upon 
the twentieth Chapter of Exodus, and cer- 
teine other places of Scripture. Seene and 
allowed according to the Queenes Majesties 
Injunetions. Imprinted by Lucas Harrison. 
Anno 1577; 2nd edit. (see‘ To the Reader’), 
b.l. 1578. The Lectures are dedicated to 
“Anne, Countesse of Warwick,’ as ‘some 
remembrance of my thankfulnesse and dutie, 
towards any of that honourable house of 
Warwick, tothe which Iam (in the Lord) so 
many wayes indebted.’ 3. ‘A Confutation 
of monstrous and horrible Heresies, taught 
by H. N. and embraced of a number who call 
themselves the Familie of Love. By 1. 
Knewstub. Imprinted in London at the 
three Cranes in the Vinetree, by Thomas 
Dawson, for Richard Sergier, 1579, b.l. 
4. “An Aunsweare unto certayne assertions, 
tending to maintaine the Church of Rome to 
be thetrueand Catholique Church. By John 
Knewstub. Printed in London at the three 
Öranes in the Vintree, by Thomas Dawson 
for Richard Sergier, 1579, b.l. 

[Baker’s Hist. of St. John’s College, ed. Mayor; 
Barlow’s Sum of the Conference (Phenix, vol. 
i1.); Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans (ed. 1733), 
vol. ii.; Churchill Babington’s Materials for a 
History of Cockfield.] 3. B.M: 


KNIGHT, CHARLES (1743-1827 ?), 
engraver, born in 1743, is sometimes stated 
to have been a pupil of F. Bartolozzi, R.A. 
[q9.v.] He appears, however, to have prac- 


‚tised stipple-engraving independently, and 
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subsequently became quite as skilful as Bar- ı a good bibliographical knowledge. An im- 


tolozzı himself. He was at first employed on 
somewhat indifferent prints for such works 
as Harding’s ‘ Shakespeare Illustrated,’ ‘ Me- 
moirs of Grammont,’ &e., but later obtained 
a good reputation, and was extensively em- 
ployed on more important work. He en- 
graved numerous subjects after H. W. Bun- 
bury, Angelica Kauffmann, F. Wheatley, 
T, Stothard, J. H. Benwell, J. Hoppner, J. 
Northeote, J. R. Smith, and others, as well 
as many portraits after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. Others 
are often ceredited with his work. His en- 
graving of ‘The Spirit of a Child borne to 
Heaven,’ after W. Peters, is usually as- 
eribed to W. Diekinson; and his fine full- 
length portrait of Elizabeth Farren, countess 
of Derby, has been ranked among the best 
productions of Bartolozzi. One 0. Knight 
exhibited four miniatures at the Royal Aca- 
demy between 1793 and 1816. Knight resided 
in 1781 in Berwick Street, Soho, in 1792 in 
Brompton, and later in Hammersmith, where 


he was still living in 1826, when he pub- 


lished, although aged 83, a portrait of the 


Rev. Thomas Stephen Attwood, minister of | 
Hammersmith. He probably died soon after | 


this. In 1803 Knight was one of the original 
governors of the abortive Society of En- 
gravers. His daughter Martha also prac- 
tised as an engraver. 

[Dodd’s manuscript History of English En- 
gravers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33402); Red- 
grave's Diet. of Artists, p. 253; Leblane’s Manuel 
de l’Amateur d’Estampes ; Tuer’s Bartolozzi and 
his Works.] L. © 


KNIGHT, CHARLES (1791-1873), au- 
thor and publisher, son of Charles Knight, 
bookseller of Windsor, was born in 1791. 
The elder Knight, a man of cultivation and 
publie spirit, published the ‘ Mierocosm,’ 
written by George Canning, Robert Smith, 
John Frere, and other Eton boys in 1786 and 
1787, and its successor, the ‘ Miniature,’ 
edited by Stratford Canning sixteen years 
later. The father also spent much time on 
local affairs. He was on very friendly terms 
with George III, who used to come to turn 
over his books. One morning in 1791 he was 
horror-struck at finding the king in his shop 
poring over Paine’s ‘Rights of Man,’ then 
just published. The king made no comment. 
In 1803 Knight was sentto a school kept by 
a Dr. Nicholas at Ealing. Before he could 
acquire more than a rudimentary knowledge 
of the elassics, his father removed him from 
school, and took him as an apprentice ın the 
summer of 1805. The elder Knight sold old 
as well as new books, and Knight acquired 





perfect copy. of the first folio Shakespeare, 
bought by the father in a library, was given 
by him totheson. Having access to a fount 
of similar type, and “abundant flyleaves of 
17th-century books which matched the paper,’ 
Knight composed, with the aid of the fac- 
simile, and printed himself every missing or 
defective page, and made his copy perfect. 
He sold it for a “tempting price’ to an Eton 
tutor ; but his careful study of the text was 
of value to him in later days. About this 
time he began a lifelong habit of dabbling in 
verse. He wisely burnt his early attempts, 
but later he published a little of his work. 
In 1813 he wrote a play, ‘ Arminius,’ which, 
though declined by the management of Drury 
Lane, was printed. On the marriage of Prin- 
cess Charlotte he produced a ‘mask,’ entitled 
‘The Bridal of the Isles,’ called by Leigh 


| Hunt “very erisp and luxuriant” He was 


among the founders in 1810 of a short-lived 
‘Reading Society’ at Windsor. The am- 
bition to become a popular instructor already 
possessed him. His first idea was to achieve 
thisend by journalism, and during the session 
of 1812 he began to learn the trade by re- 
porting for the ‘Globe’ and ‘ British Press.’ 
On 27 Feb. he was accidentally left alone to 
report aspeech by Canning. In August 1812, 
as joint proprietor with his father, he started 
the “Windsor and Eton Express’ His ex- 
perience made him aware of the obstacles 
placed in the way of ‘popular instructor’ by 
the stamp, advertisement, and paper duties. 
In 1818, his father being mayor of Wind- 
sor, Knight was appointed overseer of the 
parish. He threw himselfinto the work with 
his usual enthusiasm, startled his brother 
offiecials with a proposal that they should 
visit the “out-poor’ at home, and once suc- 
cessfully chased a supposed bigamist, who 
had left a wife “on the parish’ at Windsor, 
into Oxfordshire. He took the opportunity 
of visiting the house at Burford reported to 
have been Lord Falkland’s, and pushed on 
to Wantage, that he might see the birthplace 
of King Alfred. In 1817 heeditedand pub- 
lished an edition of Fairfax’s “Tasso’ (Singer’s 
edition appeared in the same year). He was 
still keen about popular instruction, and so 
early as 1814 had sketehed out the plan of a 
weekly series, which should bring all kinds 
of knowledge, mixed with lighter matter, 
within the reach of the poorest. At last,on 
1 Feb. 1820, in conjunction with Edward 
Hawke Locker [q. v.], Knight produced the 
first number ofthe ‘ Plain Englishman,’ com- . 
prehending original compositions and selec- 
tions from the best writers, under the heads 
of ‘The Christian Monitor,’ ‘The British 
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Patriot,’ “The Fireside Companion.’ J.B. 
.Sumner (afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury) wrote “Conversations with an Unbe- 
liever,’ and apparently papers on political 
economy ; J. M. Turner (bishop of Caleutta 
1829-32) wrote on ‘Naval Victories,' and 
Locker on ‘The Bible and Liturgy.” The 
editor wrote a series of simpletales. In June 
1820 Knight became editor and part pro- 
prietor of a London weekly paper, ‘The 
Guardian,’ in which he combined literature 
with politics, and (apparently) set the first 
example of summarising articles in the maga- 
zines. J. W. Croker, in spite of their poli- 
tical differences, helped him in both depart- 
ments. ‘Croker was,’ says Knight, “always 
ready to give me his opinion, as I believed 
honestly, and was always glad to gossip with 
meon subjects ofliterature.’ The ‘Plain Eng- 
lishman’ came to an end in December 1822; 
the ‘Guardian’ was sold at the same time; 
and in the course of 1823 Knight, partly at 
Croker’s instigation, started as a publisher 
in London. In the course of the past two 
years, as an interlude to more serious busi- 
ness, he had been publishing the ‘ Etonian ’ 
(October 1820 to July 1821), and had by this 
means come into contact with W.M. Praed, 
J. Moultrie, W. S. Walker, and H.N. Cole- 
ridge, who now were Cambridge undergra- 
duates. With the help of these, reinforced 
by Macaulay, Malden, and others, he started 
‘ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine,’edited by him- 
self, and “printed for Charles Knight & Co., 
7 Pall Mall East’ (1823-4). Matthew Da- 
venport Hill, De Quincey, and others contri- 
buted (ef. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ix. 103, 
334); but the magazine was hardlysuecessful, 
and practically dropped with the sixth num- 
ber, though one other was published a year 
later. In 1824 Knight published Vieusseux’s 
‘Italy and the Italians, and in July 1825, 
for the Cambridge University Press, a trans- 
lation by ©. R. Sumner (afterwards bishop of 
Winchester) of Milton’s ‘ Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine” In November he was pre- 
paring a scheme for a “national library,’ a 
cheap series of books which should condense 
the information contained in voluminous and 
extensive works. But this was cut short by 
the financial panic. The prospectus ulti- 
mately appeared in thename of Messrs. Mur- 
ray, and arrangements were even begun for 
the merging of Knight’s business in that 
firm. These, however, fell through, and with 
them Knight’s business. In the summer of 
1827 he was compelled to placehhis affairs in 
the hands of trustees. After a short period 
of promiscuous literary work on James Silk 
Buckingham’s paper, “The Sphinx’ on the 
“London Magazine,’of which he became part 





proprietor in March 1828, and elsewhere, he 
undertook to superintend the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- - 
ledge, which (taking its title from that of an 
article in the ‘Plain Englishman ’) had been 
organised a few months earlier by Brougham, 
M.D. Hill, and others. At first his duties 
were mainly those of ‘reader’ for the com- 
mittee ; subsequently he wrote and edited. 


‚He had not yet re-established himself as a 


publisher, and the first number (for 1828) 
of the ‘British Almanack and Companion, 
which he had long projected as an antidote 
to the trash which was still disseminated 
under the name of almanacks, and which 
the society now.took up, bears the imprint 
of Baldwin & Cradock. But by 31 March 
1829 he was again in Pall Mall Fast. On 
that day appeared ‘ The Menageries,’ written 
by him as the first volume of the ‘Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge.’ From thistime 
till its dissolution in 1846 Knight remained 
the soeiety’s publisher. In this capacity he 
produced the ‘Quarterly Journal of Educa- 
tion,’ 1831-6; the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 1832- 
1845—this by the end of its first year hada 
sale of two hundred thousand; the ‘Penny 
Oyelopxdia,’ 1833-44 ; the ‘ Gallery of Por- 
traits,’ 1832; besides smaller works. Early 
in 1832.a new post, which it was proposed 
to create at the board of trade, for arrang- 
ing oflieial documents, was offered to him 
by Lord Auckland, then president. Knight 
wisely refused, for his nature, at once prac- 
tical and impatient of restraint, would have 
chafed beyond endurance at the pedantries 
of a government department. However, in 
1835, when the new poor law was coming 
into operation, Knight was appointed pub- 
lisher by authority to the commission. About 
this time he removed his place of business 
to Ludgate Street. In 1831 and 1832 he 
wrote ‘ The Results of Machinery ’ (of which 
Spring Rice said “that it had effected more 
good for the repression of outrage than a 
regiment of horse’) and ‘Capital and La- 
bour.’ These were afterwards reprinted in one 
volume under the title‘ Knowledge is Power.’ 
In 1836 he began to publish in parts the 
‘ Pietorial Bible.” This was quickly followed 
by Lane’s ‘ Arabian Nights; then came the 
‘Pietorial History of England’ by G. L. 
Craik and ©. MacFarlane, with other con- 
tributors, published in monthly parts for 
seven years, from 1837, a book which is still 
unbeaten asahistory of England for domestic 
use. . “ London’ (1841-4) was in great part 
written by Knight himself. From 1837 he 
had been occupied with what he himself pro- 
bably regarded as his magnum opus. From 
the time of his boyish experience he had 
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wished to edit Shakespeare. In 1838 ap- 
peared the first number of the ‘Pictorial 
Shakespere.’ Knight’s edition has doubtless 
been superseded at many points. His faith 
in the first folio may possibly have been too 
unflinching; but H. N. Coleridge was not 
far wrong when he called it “the first in the 
country conceived in a right spirit, and no 
future editor can afford to neglect it. The 
“ Pictorial Shakespere’ was completedin 1841. 
Before the last part appeared Knight had 
begun to publish ‘a series of original trea- 
tises by various authors’ under the name of 
“ Knight’sStore of Knowledge for all Readers,’ 
leading off himself with two numbers de- 
voted to Shakespeare. The ‘library edition’ 
began to appear in January 1842, and during 
1842 and 1843 Knight went to Stratford, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, in search of 
materials for the ‘ Biography,’ upon which 
he was now at work. In the spring of 1844 
appeared thetwenty-seventh and last volume 
of the ‘Penny Cyelopedia,' and the event was 
celebrated by a dinner, at which Knight was 
< entertained ’ by his friends, Brougham being 
inthechair. The‘ Weekly Volumes,' a series 
started largely owing to a suggestion of Har- 
riet Martineau, were begun at this time. The 
first appeared on 29 June, the publisher open- 
ing with a biography of William Caxton. 
In this series (appearing every week for two 
years, and every month for two years more 
in the ‘ shilling volume’) many well-known 
works made their first appearance: Miss 
Martineau’s ‘Tales,’ G. H. Lewes’s * Biogra- 
phical History of Philosophy,’ Mrs. Jameson’s 
“Early Italian Painters,’ Rennie’s ‘ Insect 
Architecture, ‘The Camp of Refuge, and 
many more. The ‘Penny Magazine’ was 
now drawing toan end,and with it Knight’s 
‚connection with the Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety. He made a short effort to continue 
the magazine in his own name; but this 
series only lived six months. Three months 
before this, in March 1846, the society itself 
had come to an end. Hitherto Knight had 
taken the risk of the various works brought 
out under its auspices, the society receiving 
a ‘rent,’ practically a royalty, in return for 
the prestige of its name. The ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary, which it undertook at its own 
expense, failed after devoting seven excellent 
volumes to the letter A, when the loss was 
nearly 5,0007., and the society prudently 
wound up. s 

Knight gradually withdrew from miscel- 
laneous publishing, though his pen was as 
active asever. The ‘ Weekly Volumes’ only 
paid their way, but he had for some time been 
carrying on with better success a series of 
“ pieture-books, especially adapted for sale by 





book-hawkers,’ called ‘ The Pictorial World,’ 
illustratıve of natural history, English topo- 
graphy, &c. In 1847 he began his ‘ Half- 
hours with the Best Authors,’ and ‘The 
Land we Live in,’ containing pictures and 
descriptions of everything noteworthy in 
England. To obtain materials he travelled 
all over the country. In 1848 he started a 
weekly periodical, ‘The Voice of the People,’ 
to which Miss Martineau contributed; but 
it failed after a career of three weeks on ac- 
count, she says, of the dietatorial interference 
of whig oflieials (HARRIET MARTINEAU, Au- 
tobiography, ii. 298). In1846 he had begun 
to publish in parts * A History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 1815-1845.’ Aftersixteen chap- 
ters had been written Miss Martineau took it 
up, completed it in 1849, and in the follow- 
ing year wrote an introduction, taking the 
history back to the opening of the century. . 
This, published in 1851, would seem to be 
the last work of general literature bearing 
Knight’s imprint. Since that time, with the 
exception of one or two reprints of his works, 
only official or semi-oflicial publications have 
been issued by the house, which in his later 
years had migrated to Fleet Street. His own 
books were in future published chiefly by 
Bradbury & Evans; a few by Murray. 

In 1851 Knight was invited by Dickensto 
take a part in Bulwer's comedy, ‘ Not so bad 
as we seem,’ in connection with the ‘Guild 
of Literature and Art.” He had already been 
connected with Dickens’s amateurcompanies; 
but this seems to have been the first time that 
he was cast for a part. He played Jacob 
Tonson in the performance at. Devonshire 
House. 

In 1855 he was a juror at the Paris exhi- 
bition. In the same year, on the repeal of 
the stamp duty (to which his exertions had 
largely contributed), he started a ‘Town and 
Country Newspaper. The method (which 
failed at the time, though it has since been 
adopted) was to print general news in Lon- 
don, leaving a space blank for local news, to 
be supplied in the places to which the paper 
wassent. The ‘ English Cyclopedia’ (1853- 
1861) was practically only the old ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia ’ revised and brought up to date. 
Knight now set about the ‘ Popular History 
of England.’ The plan of this was ‘to trace 
through our annals the essential connection 
between our political history and our social,’ 
to enable the people ‘to learn their own his- 
tory—how they have grown out of slavery, 
out of feudal wrong, out of regal despotism 
into constitutional liberty, and the position 
of the greatest estate of the realm.’ The 
history, in eight volumes, was completed 
by the end of 1862. In 1865 appeared an 
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abridgment called the “School History,’ re- 
published in 1870 as the “Crown History ;’ 
an excellent school book, the merits of which 
more recent works have obscured. 

In 1864 and 1865 Knight wrote ‘ Passages 
of a Working Life,’ being his own autobio- 
graphy; and ‘Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers.” Two series of “ Half-hours with the 
Best Letter-writers’ appeared in 1867 and 
1868, and in the former year he ventured 
with ‘ Begged at Court’ into the field of fie- 
tion. 
he had to be led by a friend at the dinner 


given to Dickens on 1 Oct. 1867. His re- | 


maining years were passed at Hampstead 
and at Addlestone in Surrey. He died at 
A.ddlestone 9 March 1873. 

Knight was aman of middle stature, with 
-finely cut features, and a.countenance indi- 


cative of his character, in which a sanguine | 
| Booksellers,’ 1867. 


temperament somewhat preponderated over 
accurate judgment. His schemes, though 
often sound in themselves, were apt to be 
carried into effect somewhat prematurely, 
and without suflicient regard to probable ob- 
stacles. Consequently after all his great 
publishing operations he remained a poor 
man. He was thoroughly honourable in busi- 
ness and considerate to his fellow-workers. 
His temper was quick, and when moved 
he could speak and write strongly ; but he 
bore no ill-will,and seems never to havemade 
an enemy. The often-quoted jest with which 
Jerrold took leave of him one evening after 
a social meeting—‘ Good Knight ’— gives the 
measure of the estimate formed of him by 
his friends. In politics he was a liberal, 
and was one of the earliest members of the 
Reform Club. When M.D. Hill was can- 
didate for Hull in the first reformed par- 
liament, Knight worked for him. “Tell Mrs. 
Knight,’ wrote Hillto his wife, “that herhus- 
band is one of the best speakers I ever heard.’ 

He was also something of an inventor, and 
in 1838 took out a patent for “improvements 
in the process and in the apparatus used in 
the produetion of coloured impressions on 
paper, vellum, parchment, and pasteboard by 
surface printing.’ His proposal to collect 
the newspaper duty by means of a stamped 
wrapper is said to have given to Rowland 
Hill [q. v.] the first suggestion of the penny 
post. 


In 1815 Knight married Miss Vinicombe. 


Of their children one son (Barry Charles 
Henry, 1828-1884) and four daughters, two 
of whom married respectively the Rev. C. F. 
Tarver and Robert Kerr, esq. (Mr. Commis- 
sıoner Kerr), survived them. Another daugh- 
ter, Mrs. G. Clowes, died before her parents; 
and a son and daughter died in infancy. 


His sicht was, however, failing, and | 


Knight’s position as author, editor, and 
publisher makes it_difficult to.ascertain ex- 
actly how much is due to him in the first 
capacity. The following, however, seem un- 
doubted, besides articles and pamphlets: 
1. “The Menageries,’ 1828. 2.‘The Elephant,’ 
1830. 3. “Results of Machinery,’ 1831. 
4. ‘Capital and Labour,’ 1831. 5. ‘Trades 
Unions and Strikes,’ 1834. 6. “Shakespere’s 
Biography, 1843. 7. “William Caxton,’ 
1844. 8. ‘Old England’ (first book and 
part of second), about 1844. 9. ‘ Studies of 
Shakespere,’ 1849. 10. “The Struggles of 
a Book against Excessive Taxation,’ 1850. 
11. “Once upon a Time,’ 1854. 12. “The Old 
Printer and Modern Press,’1854. 13.‘ Know- 
ledge is Power,’ 1855. 14. ‘ Popular History 
of England, 1856-1862. 15. ‘Passages of 
a Working Life’ 1864-5. 16. ‘ Begged 
at Court,’ 1867. 17. ‘Shadows of the Old 


[Passages of a Working Life during Half a 
Century, by Charles Knight; Harriet Marti- 
neau’s Autobiography, 1876; The Recorder of 
Birmingham, a Memoir of Matthew Davenport 
Hill, by his Daughters, 1878; obituary notices 
in the Times and Athenzum, &e.; private in- 
formation.] A.J.B. 

KNIGHT, EDWARD (1774-1826), 
actor, commonly known as ‘Little Knight,’ 
and spoken of asa Yorkshireman, was born 
in 1774 in Birmingham. While practising 
as a sign-painter, or, as is sometimes said, 
an artist, he was stirred to emulation by the 
performance of a provincial company. He 
appeared accordingly at Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire, as Hob in ‘ Hob in the Well,’and was 
so complete a vietim to stage-fright that, 
despite the encouragement of a friendly 
audience, he ran off the stage and quitted the 
town. A year later at Raither in North 
Wales, with a salary of five shillings per 
week, he was fortunate enough to get in 
safety through the same part. Playing Frank 
Oatland in ‘A Cure for the Heartache’ he was 
seen and engaged by Nunns, the manager of 
the Stafford Theatre. In Stafford he stayed 
some years, increasing in reputation, and he 
married a Miss Clews, the daughter of alocal 
wine merchant. Tate Wilkinson, to whom 
he introduced himself, engaged him for the 
York eireuit about 1803. His reception was 
favourable. After a time he ‚was gratified 
by the present from Wilkinson of a: chest 
containing all the appliances of an actor's 
wardrobe, with the compliment: “I have 
been long looking for some one who knew 
how to value them; you are the very man. 
While at Leeds his wife died, and Knight, 
‚left with a young family, married in 1807 
| Susan Smith, who had succeeded her sister, 
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Sarah Bartley fg. v.), as leading lady, and, 


though an actress of no great power, wasa 


remarkable favourite. Engaged by Wrough- 
ton, on the report of Bannister, for Drury 
Lane for three years, at a salary rising from 
7I. to 9., Knight arrived with wife and chil- 
dren in London, to find the theatre burnt 
down. AttheLyceum accordingly, whither 
the company betook itself, Knight made, 
14 Oct. 1809, as Timothy Quaint in the ‘Sol- 
dier’s Daughter,’ and Robin Roughhead in 
“ Fortune’s Frolic,’ hisfirst appearance in Lon- 
don. The favourable impression he created 
in these characters, and as Label in the 
‘Prize,’ was fortified by his creation of Jerry 
Blossom in Pocock’s ‘Hit or Miss,’ 26 Feb. 
1810, in which he and Mathews as Cypher 
retrieved the fortunes of the piece. Scrub 
in the “Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Varland in the 
“West Indian,’ Zekiel Homespun in the 
‘Heir-at-Law,’ Dominique in ‘Deaf and 
Dumb,’ Sam in ‘ Raising the Wind,’ Gripe in 
the “Confederaey,’ and Risk in ‘Love laughs 
at Locksmiths,’ are among the parts he took 
at the Lyceum, where he was also the ori- 
ginal Diego in the ‘Kiss,’ an alteration of 
Fletcher’s ‘Spanish Curate.’ With the com- 
pany he went to the new theatre in Drury 
Lane, to which he remained constant until 
his death. Simple in the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ 23 Oet. 1812, is the first part in 
which he can be traced at this house, The 
Clown in “Twelfth Night’ and Little John 
in ‘Robin Hood’ were given during his first 
season. He played many parts, chiefly domes- 
ties, rustics, farm-labourers, and the like, and 
was the representative of scores of characters 
in feeble pieces by T. Dibdin, Pocock, Ken- 

- ney, and other writers. Franeis in ‘King 
Henry IV,’ Sim in ‘ Wild Oats,’ Hawbuck 
in * Town and Country,’ Quiz in ‘Love ina 
Camp,’ Tom in ‘Intrigue,’ Gripe in the ‘Two 
Misers,’ Stephen Harrowby in the ‘Poor 
Gentleman,’ Solomon Lob ın ‘Love laughs 
at Locksmiths’ David in the ‘Rivals, 
Appletree in the “Recruiting Officer, Silky 
in the “Road to Ruin,’ Tester in the ‘ Sus- 
pieious Husband,’ Peter in “Romeo and 
Juliet,’ Isaac in the ‘Duenna,’ Nym in ‘King 
Henry V,’ and Crabtree, represent the range 
of his abilities. Among his original parts, 
Tom in ‘Intrigue’ and Farmer Enfield in 
the ‘Falls of Clyde’ may be mentioned. 
During the season of 1825-6 he retired from 
the stage in consequence of illness. He died 
91 Feb. 1826 at his house in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was buried 
on the 27th in a vault in St. Pancras New 
Church. His son by his first wife, John 
Prescott Knight, the portrait-painter, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 





Knight was a shy, careful, benevolent,and 
retiring man, who shrank from social inti- 
macies, and was wholly domestie in habits. 
His figure was small and pliable, his height 
being five feet: two, his hair and eyes dark, his 
voice shrill, but not unmusical. He sang 
well and made up well, and in various lines 
of pert servants was unequalled. The ‘ Mir- 
ror of the Stage’ calls him a very natural 
actor. Oxberry, a rival, says that Sim was 
his best part; that in characters such as 
Spado, Ralph, Trap, and Lingo he surpassed 
Harley, was inimitable in decrepit old men, 
was the best actor of the day in sharp 
footmen and cunning rustics, and, although 
capable of pathos, showed his art in squeezing 
tears to his eyes. His country: boys (the 
same critic adds) are ‘never unsophisticated ; 
they are shrewd, designing, knowing.’ Terry, 
in his ‘ British Theatrical Gallery,’ says: 
‘ There is always oddity, and sometimes 
pathos, in his acting,’ but charges him with 
being “a curious compound of quietude and 
restlessness.’ Knight had a precise walk, a 
firm bearing, and a habit of laughing too 
much. He was author of a musical farce 
in two acts, entitled “The Sailor and Sol- 
dier, or Fashionable Amusement,’ which was 
produced for his benefit in Hull in 1805. It 
is without merit. 

A famous engraved picture inthe Mathews 
collection in the Garrick Club by Clint 
shows him as Ralph in ‘Lock and Key,’ with 
Munden as Old Brummagem, Mrs. Orger as 
Fanny, and Miss Oubitt as Laura. In the 
same collection are pictures of him by De 
Wilde as Robin Roughhead in ‘ Fortune’s 
Frolie;’ and by Foster as Jailor in ‘Plots, 
or the North Tower,’ and Jerry Blossom in 
‘Hit or Miss” A coloured print after Clint 
of Knight as Hodge in ‘Love in a Village’ 
is in Terry’s ‘ British Theatrical Gallery.’ 

[Books eited ; Genest’s Account of the Stage; 
Oxberry’s Dramatie Biography, vol. ii.; Terry’s 
British Theatrical Gallery; Biographia Drama- 
tiea; Theatrical Inquisitor and New Monthly 
Mag., various years; Georgian Era ; Clark Rus- 
sell’s Representative Actors.] J.K. 


KNIGHT, ELLIS CORNELIA (1757- 
1837), authoress, born in 1757, was the only 
child of the second marriage of Sir Joseph 
Knight, rear-admiral of the white. Though 
brought up in London, she was educated at 
a school kept by a Swiss pastor, and early 
obtained an acquaintance with continental 
languages and literature. She also became 
agood Latin scholar. Her mother, awoman 
of great accomplishments, was a friend of 
a sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Miss 
Knight thus became acquainted with John- 
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son and his circle, of whom she has left 
several anecdotes. Admiral Knight died in 
1775, and in the following year his widow 
and daughter, having failed to obtain a pen- 
sion, went abroad from motives of economy. 
For many years they lived prineipally in 
Rome and Naples, mingling with the best 
society, and living on particularly intimate 
terms with Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
In compliance with her mother’s dying 
wishes, Miss Knight placed herself, after the 
latter’s death in 1799, under Lady Hamil- 


ton’s proteetion, and she returned to England 


with her protectress. Nelson accompanied 
them. Miss Knight was already intimate 
with the hero, and had obtained the title of 
his poet laureate by verses in celebration of 
his vietories. She naturally found the posi- 
tion embarrassing. ‘Most of my friends 
were very urgent with me to drop the ac- 
quaintance, but circumstanced as Ihad been 
I feared the charge of ingratitude.’ Her 
autobiography passes very lightly over this 
period, but records her appointment as com- 
panion to Queen Charlotte in 1805. From 
this time there is an entire break until 1809, 
and little of importance is recorded until 
1813, when the principal event in Miss 


Knight’s life took place—her exchange of | 


the companionship of Queen Charlotte for a 
similar position in the household of Princess 
Charlotte. By this step she gave mortal 
offence to the queen, who lost a useful at- 


tendant, and was probably aware that Miss | 


Knight had.a just grievance against the dull, 
uninteresting, and monotonous character of 
the.life which she had perforce to lead at 
Windsor. Want of interest and monotony 
could not be imputed to her new employ- 
ment, where she found herself entangled in 


intrigues, quarrels, misunderstandings, and | 


reeriminations among a number of persons in- 
spired by self-interested views, and in general 
animated by mostundisciplined tempers, espe- 
cially when theirrank placed them beyondthe 
reach of contradietion [see CHARLOTTE AU- 
GUSTA, PRINCESS OF WALES]. Miss Knight’s 
autobiography is among the most valuable 
sources of information for the court history of 
those days. At length (July 1814) the prin- 
cess’s refusal to marry the Prince of Orange 
induced the regent to suddenly dismiss all 
her attendants, including Miss Knight. The 
princess consequently fled to her mother at 
Connaught Terrace, and general confusion 
ensued. Miss Knight afterwards wrote of 
her own part in these transactions: ‘Either 
I ought to have remained with the queen, 
or I ought to have carried things with a 
higher hand to be really useful while I was 
with Princess Charlotte. Ihadthe romantie 





desire that Princess Charlotte should think 
for herself, and think wisely. Was that to 
be expected from a girl of seventeen, and 
from one who had never had proper care 
taken of her since early childhood?’ In 
1816 Miss Knight again went abroad, and, 
although frequentlyrevisiting England, spent 
most of her life on the continent, mixing in 
the highest society, and collecting the anec- 
dotes which appear in her journals. She died 
in Paris on 17 Dec. 1837. 

The most. important passages from her 
autobiography, with selections from. her 
diaries, were edited in 1861 by Sir John 
William Kaye, or rather, as is virtually ad- 
mitted in the preface, by Mr. James Hutton. 
They are justly appreciated by Kaye when 
he says: ‘Miss Knight was no retailer of 
prurient scandal or frivolous gossip ; she had 
too good a heart to delight in the one, and 
too good a head to indulge in the other. 
Some, therefore, may think that she ne- 
glected her opportunities.” In fact, her me- 
moirs might easily have been more piquant 
without any breach of propriety. They are 
matter-of-fact records without any attempt 
at delineation of the persons concerned, but 


‚they bear the strongest impress of sincerity 


and truth. Miss Knight also wrote ‘ Dinar- 
bas,'akindofsupplementto‘Rasselas’(1790); 
‘ Flaminius, a View of the Military, Social, 
and Political Life of the Romans,’ a didactie 


| romance in the form of letters (1792), which 


was translated into German in 1794, and 
reached a second English edition in 1808; 
‘Sir Guy de Lusignan,’ a romance (1833); 
translations of German hymns and prayers, 
privately printed at Frogmore in 1812, and 
published in 1832; besides her principal work, 
‘A Description of Latium, or La Campagna 
di Roma’ (1805, 4to), with etchings by the 
author, aworkof considerable value in itsday, 
and interestingevennow. T.L.Peacock says, 
writing to Lord Broughton, 22 Feb. 1862: ‘I 
have read Miss Knight’s autobiography. I 
have not for along time read anything that 
pleased me so much; but Tam not sure how 
much may belong to the book and how much 
to old associations. Her “Latium” has long 
been a favourite book with me.’ 
[Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, 
1861; Quarterly Review, vol. exl.] R.G. 


KNIGHT, FRANCIS (4. 1589), socinian. 
[See Krrr.] 


KNIGHT, GOWIN (1713-1772), man of 
science and first principal librarian of the 
British Museum, baptised at Corringham, 
Lincolnshire, on 10 Sept. 1713, was son of 
Robert Knight, vicar of that place, and of 
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Elizabeth his wife. His father, a virtuoso 
who collected coins and medals, was ap- 
pointed in 1724 to the vicarage of Harewood, 
near. Leeds, where he remained until his 
death in 1747. According to the Wilson 
MSS. preserved in the Leeds Free Library, 
Knight was educated at the Leeds grammar 
school. He matriculated at Oxford from 
Magdalen Hall 5 April 1731, and held a 
demyship at Magdalen College from 1735 
to 1746, proceeding B.A. 20 Oct. 1736, M.A. 
22 June 1739, and M.B. 11 Feb.1741-2. He 
afterwards settled in London and is said to 
have practised as a physician. In 1749 he 
was living in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; he re- 
moved to a house in Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, about 1750 (cf. NıcHoLs, Literary 
Anecdotes, v. 534). 

Knight began the magnetical researches 
which gave him his reputation before 1744. 
His attention was direeted to the subject by 
witnessing the effects of a flash of lightning 
upon a ship’s compass, and the first results 
of his labours were presented to the Royal 
Society in 1744 (Phil. Trans. xliii. 161), 
when he exhibited some bar magnets of great 
power, and performed some experiments 
which proved that he was in possession of 
an entirely new method of magnetising bars. 
A paper read by him in 1745 (ib. xliii. 361) 


discusses the various positions of the poles of | 


magnets. In recognition of the value ofthese 


researches the Royal Society in 1745 elected 
him a fellow, and in 1747 the Copley medal 


was awarded to him. He found a ready sale 
for his magnets, and in a further series of 
papers laid before the society in 1746-7 (2b. 
xliv. 656-72) dealt more particularly with 
the theoretical aspects of the question. He 
withheld a full disclosure of his methods 


of operating for fear of injuring the sale of 
his magnets, but he soon found in John 


Canton, who had also begun the manufacture 
of artificial magnets, a formidable rival [see 
Canton, JoHNn]. Knight’s papers on mag- 
netism were collected and published sepa- 


rately in 1758, with notes and additions by 


the author. It appears from T. H. Croker’s 
“ Experimental Magnetism ’ (1761), p. 8, 
that Knight issued proposals in 1760 for pub- 
lishing by subscription an extensive work 
on magnetism, in two volumes 4to, but the 

lan was never carried out. After his death 
his friend Dr. Fothergill read a paper before 
the Royal Society (id. 1776, Ixvi. 591), in 
which Knight’s methods of magnetising were 
more fully disclosed. The paper also contains 
a description of his “magnetic magazine’ or 
battery, which was for many years in the 
possession of the Royal Society, but is now 


missing. In 1779 Benjamin Wilson (2b. lxix. 





51) gave an account of Knight’s method of 
making artificial loadstones, which consisted 
in cementing finely divided metallic iron into 
a solid mass by the admixture of linseed-oil 
varnish. 

Knight’s attention had meanwhile been 
turned to the mariner’s compass, and in a 
paper read before the society in 1750 (vb. 
xlvi. 505) he stated that he had examined 
several compass-needles obtained from the 
best makers, and found them all defective, 
being either of feeble direetive power or abso- 
lutely incorrect as regards direetion. These 
defects were due to the shape of the needles, 
all of which were possessed of four poles. He 
recommended a plain rhomboidal bar, and he 
also suggested improved modes of suspen- 
sion. Some further improvements already 
made in Knight’s compass by Smeaton were 
communicated to the society at the same 
time, 

Knight brought his improved compass 
under the notice of the admiralty, and there 
is an entry in the official minute book under 
date 4 April 1751 to the effect that thenavy 


ı board and the Trinity House authorities had 


been consulted and variousexperiments made 
with the improved compass and bar magnets. 
Compasses were ordered to be supplied to the 
Glory, bound for Guinea, the Rainbow going 
to Newfoundland, the Swan sloop bound to 
Barbadoes, and to the Vulture and Fortune 
sloops in the Channel. On 11 Sept. in the 
same year there is a further order directing 
the captain of the Fortune to receive Dr. 
Knight on board at Harwich and to sail 
northwards according to his directions, for 
the purpose of experimenting with the new 
compass. He was accompanied on the voyage 


by Smeaton (see Annual Register, 1798, 


Chronicle, p. 256). The results of the trials 
appear to have been satisfactory (though 
the captain’s reports cannot now be found), 


‚and bya minute dated 24. June 1752 the board 


recommended that Knight should be paid 3001. 
It appears from this minute that the compass 
had already been brought to the notice of the 
board of longitude, probably with a view to 
its use in determining the longitude by ob- 
servation of the magnetic variation, but the 
minutes for this date are missing from the 
records of the board preserved at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. There are other 
entriesin the admiralty books relating to the 
matter, and it appears that Knight’s instru- 
ment gradually came to be the standard com- 
pass for the royalnavy. They were also used 
in the better class of merchant ships. The 
compasses were made, under Knight’s direc- 
tion, by George Adams the elder [q. v.] of 
Fleet Street, the mathematical instrument 
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maker, Knight was in thehabit of certifying 
each instrument by signing his name on the 
card. There is a compass preserved in the 
admiralty compass department at Deptford 
certified inthis way. It is stated by Captain 
Flinders in a manuscript diary, now in the 
possession of his descendant, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, that Knight oceupied the position of 
inspector of compasses to the admiralty, and 
that J. H. de Magelhaens was his successor in 
the office. Captain Flinders had every oppor- 
tunity ofknowing the facts, butthestatement 
is not borne out by the admiralty minute 
books. In 1766 Knight took out a patent 
(No. 850) for some further improvements in 
compasses, the main object of which was to 
check the vibration, the card and box being 
made to oscillate in equal times, so that the 
card always remained parallel to the glass. 
A reflecting azimuth compass is also described 
in the specification of this patent. The value 
of Knight’s services to navigation does not 
seem to have received adequate recognition. 
A useful summary of Knight’s work in this 
department of science is given in Snow 
Harris’s “Rudimentary Magnetism,’ 1852, 
chap. ix. 

Knight was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the post of secretary to the Royal Society in 
1752, in opposition to Dr. Birch. But when 
the British Museum was first established at 
Montague House, Bloomsbury, in 1756, he 
was appointed prineipallibrarian. The salary 


attached to the oflice was only 1602. per 


annum, but the librarian was allowed to act 
also as ‘receiver,’and received on that account 
an additional 402. a year. 
the museum a set of his magnetical apparatus 
(which were shown in the early days of the 
institution, but cannot now be found), the 
Copley medal which he received from the 
Royal Society in recognition of his magneti- 
cal researches, and a colleetion of coins and 
medalsbequeathedtohimby hisfather. There 
are two papers in his hand among the Sloane 
MSS., one relating to alchemy and the other 
being notes of lectures on surgery, but with- 


He presented to 


out any indication of the time and place of 


delivery. 

He seems to have led a secluded life, and 
during his later years was involved in finan- 
cial dificulties. Dr. John Fothergill on one 
occasion advanced him a thousand guineas 
to save him from impending ruin due to some 
disastrous mining speculations (FOTHERGILL, 
Works,ed. Lettsom, vol.i.p. eiii), and Knight 
was never able to discharge this liability. By 
his will, dated 9 April 1772, he left every- 
thing to his “good friend and prineipal 
ereditor, John Fothergill of Harpur Street,’ 
whom he appointed sole executor. It appears 





from the official records that Knight died at 
the museum on 8 June 1772 (not 9th, as in 
Gent. Mag. 1772, p. 295). Hiıs burial is re- 
corded intheregisters of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury,a few days afterwards, but it is probable 
that he was interred in the parochial ceme- 
tery near the Foundling Hospital. There is 
a portrait of him in the board room at the 
museum presented by his executor. It was 
probably painted by Benjamin Wilson, with 
whom he was on terms ofintimacy, but it is 
not the original of the small etching in the 
Rembrandt manner bearing the inscription, 
‘Painted and etched by B. Wilson, 1751,’ 
which is well known to collectors. 
Although the bent of Knight’s genius was 
decidedly experimental and practical, he pub- 
lished a speculative treatise in 1748 entitled 
‘An Attempt to demonstrate that all the 
Phenomena in Nature may be explained by 
two simple active principles, Attraction and 
Repulsion, wherein the attractions of Cohe- 
sion, Gravity, and Magnetism are more par- 
ticularly explained.” The book consists of 
ninety-one propositions, and is of interest as 
showing marks of an epoch in which attempts 
were made to push the Newtonian doctrine 
into molecular speculations. It preceded 
Boscovich’s better-known work on a similar 
subject by ten years. Knight also wrote a 
paper on the earthquake of 8 Feb. 1749-50 
(Phil. Trans. xlvi. 603) and some remarks on 
'W. Mountaine’s letter on the effects of light- 
ning (zÖ. li. 294). He was the inventor of 


, ‘dwarf venetian blinds,’ which have since 


been largely used. He obtained a patent for 
the invention in 1760 (No. 750). 

[Authorities eited; Foster's Alumni Oxonien- 
ses ; Bloxam’s Registers of Magdalen College, vi. 
241 ; Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, viii. 626; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, v. 534; Atheneum, 
6 Jan. 1849 pp. 5, 6, 15 Oct. 1849 p. 495; De 
Morgan in Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 281.] 

R.B.P. 

KNIGHT, HENRIETTA, Lıpy Lox- 
BOROUGH (d. 1756), friend of Shenstone, was 
the only daughter of Henry, viscount St. 
John, by his second wife, Angelica Magdalene, 
daughter of Georges Pillesary, treasurer-gene- 
ral of the marines, and superintendent of the 
ships and galleys of France under LouisXIV, 
Henry St. John, first viscount Bolingbroke 
(4. v.), was her half-brother. She married, 
on 20 June 1727, Robert Knight of Barrells, 
Warwickshire, eldest son of Robert Knight, 
cashier of the South Sea Company, created 
in 1746 Baron Luxborough of Shannon, and 
in 1763 Viscount Barrells and Earl of Cather- 
lough in the peerage of Ireland. Horace 
Walpole describes her as “high-coloured’ and 
“lusty,’ with a “great black bush of hair,’ in 
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which at first she wore the portrait of her 
husband, from whom shesoon ‘was parted ... 
upon a gallantry she had with Dalton, the 
reviver of Comus and a divine,’ and ‘“retired 
to a hermitage on Parnassus.’ The story 
may be a scandal, but Lady Luxborough was 
certainly separated from, or deserted by, her 
husband within a few years of their mar- 
riage; and was an intimate friend of Frances 
Seymour, countess of ‚Hertford, afterwards 
duchess of Somerset [q. v. ], in whose house 
Dalton resided as tutor to Lord Beauchamp 
[see Darıos, Jons, 1709-1763]. The her- 
mitage mentioned by Walpole was her hus- 
band’s estate of Barrells, which she had 
laid out in the artificial style of landscape 
gardening. Here she was within easy reach 
of Shenstone, whom she frequently visited 
at the Leasowes, and with whom she kept up 
a regular correspondence. Shenstone cele- 
brated their somewhat artificial Arcadia in 
his ode on ‘Rural Elegance,’ addressed to 
the Duchess of Somerset (1750). Lady Lux- 
borough was also a friend of the poet William 
Somervile [q.v.] She died towards the end 
of March 1756, and was buried in the church 
of Wootton Wawen, the parish in which 
Barrells is situate, whence her remains were 
afterwards removed to a mausoleum near 
Barrells. Though she had been supposed to 
share her brother's religious opinions, she took 
the sacrament on her deathbed. By Lord 
Luxborough she had one son, Henry, who 


married, 21 June 1750, a daughter of Thomas 


Heath of Stanstead, Essex, and died without 
issue in the lifetime of his father; also two 
daughters, one of whom married a French 
count; the other, Henrietta, married Charles 
Wymondesold of Lockinge, Berkshire, but, 
eloping in 1753 with the Ion. Josiah Child, 
brother of John, second earl Tylney, was 
divorced, and married her paramour on 7 May 
1754. Lady Luxborough’s ‘ Letters to Wil- 
liam Shenstone, Esq.,’published by Dodsley, 
London, 1775, are very insipid. . Four little 
poems of slight merit, printed as ‘by a lady 
of quality’ in Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poems 
by several hands’ (1775), iv. 313, are attrı- 
buted to her by Horace Walpole. See also 
Hull’s ‘Select Letters between the late 
Duchess of Somerset, Lady Luxborough ... 
and others,’ London, 1778, 2 vols. 8vo. 


[Collins’s Peerage (Brydges), vi. 75; Add. MS. 
93728; marginalia and other manuseript notes by 
E. Gulston in the British Museum copy of Lady 
Luxborough’s ‘ Letters to Shenstone;’ Mrs. De- 
lany’s Autobiography, ed. Lady Llanover; Gent. 
Mag. 1746 p.384,1754p.243,1756p. 206; Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham ; Horace 
Walpole’s Cat. of Royal’and Noble Authors, ed. 
Park, v. 260, wherethere isan engraving of Lady 





Luxhoroush’s portrait by an unknown artist; 
Grenville Papers, ed. Smith, ii. 48 ; Colvile’s 
Worthiesof Warwicksbire; Official Listsof Mem- 
bers of Parliament; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. 
App.p. 291; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 379, vi. 204 ; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage.] J.M.R. 


KNIGHT, HENRY GALLY (1786- 
1846), writer on architecture, born on 2 Dec. 
1786, was the only son of Henry Gally 
Knight of Langold Hall, Yorkshire, barris- 
ter, by his wife Selina, daughter of William 
Fitzherbert of Tissington, Derbyshire. His 
grandfather, John Gally (who assumed the 
additional name of Knight), was M.P. for 
Aldborough and Boroughbridge, and a son 
of Henry Gally, D.D. [q.v.], the classical 
scholar. Knight was educated at Eton, and 
apparently at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
though his name does not appear in the list 
of graduates. In 1810 and 1811 he travelled 
in Spain, Sieily, Greece, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine, in company with the Hon. Frederick 
North and Mr. Fazakerly. His first publica- 
tions were in verse, being ‘Ilderim, a Syrian 
Tale,’ 1816,8vo ; ‘ Phrosyne,a Grecian Tale :’ 
‘ Alashtar, an Arabian Tale,’ London, 1817, 
8vo; ‘Eastern Sketches, in verse,’ 3rd edit. 
London, 1830, 8vo. Byron (whose ‘ Giaour’ 
was published in May 1813) bestowed praise 
on some of Knisht’s oriental verses (MOORE, 
Life of Byron, under 4 Dec. 1813, p. 218, in 
one-vol. ed. 1846; cf. xd. p. 245), though he 
does not seem to have relished ‘ Ilderim’ 
(Bykox, Works,‘ Versicles:’‘Itriedat ““Ilde- 
rim”—Ahem!’) Knight turned from poetry 
to architecture. In May 1831 he landed at 
Dieppe, and during the year examined the 
buildings and libraries of Normandy. After 
his return to England he published ‘An 
Architectural Tour in Normandy,' London, 
1836, 12mo (French translation by M. A. 
Campion, Caen, 1838, 8vo). In August 1836 
he started for Messina, and afterwards pub- 
lished “The Normans in Sicily,’ London, 1838, 
12mo (French translation by M. A. Campion, 
Caen, 1839, 8vo; German translation, ed. 
©. R. Lepsius, Leipzig, 1841, 8vo), and ‘ Sara- 
cenic and Norman Remains to illustrate the 
“Normans in Sieily,”’ London [1840], fol. 
He was assisted in his studies by profes- 
sional architecets: in Normandy by Richard 
Hussey, in Sieilyby George Moore. In 1842- 
1844 he published ‘ The Eeelesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Italy from. . . Constantine to the 
15th Century’ (2 vols., London, fol.), with 
eighty-one litho-chromatie plates by Owen 
Jones. Knight was also the author of some 
minor works. 

Knight, who had succeeded to the family 
estates: on his father’s death in 1808, was 
elected M.P. for Aldborough (between 1824 
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and 1828); for Malton in 1830; for North 
Nottinghamshire in 1835 and in 1837. The 
last seat he held from 1837 till his death, 
which took place in Lower Grosvenor Street, 
London, on 9 Feb. 1846. He was buried 
in Firbeck Church, Yorkshire, on 17 Feb. 
Knight married in 1828 Henrietta, third 
daughter of Anthony Hardolph Eyre of 
Grove, Nottinghamshire, but had no issue. 
By hiswill he directed that hisLangold estate 
should be sold for the benefit of some friends. 
His other estates at Firbeck, Kirton, and 
Warsop were left to his widow for her life; 
the Firbeck estate and mansion were to go 
after her death to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sionersforcharitableuses. Some manuseripts 
relatingto Knight’s tourin 1810-11 remained 
in the hands of his family. In parliament 
Knight was a fluent but infrequent speaker. 
He was a kind landlord, and on 19 Oct. 1841 
was presented by his tenants with his por- 
trait, painted at a cost of 250 guineas. He 
held the office of deputy-lieutenant of Not- 
tinghamshire, and was a member of the com- 
mission for the advancement of the fine arts. 
Tom Moore (Diary, v. 222) relates that Lord 
Wellesley,. who once found Gally Knight 
overcome with sea-sickness, applied to his 
case the Horatian lines: 
neque 
Decedit zerata triremi, et 
Post equwitem sedet atra cura. 


[Gent. Mag. 1846, new ser. xxv. 432-4; Athe- 
nzum, 14 Feb. 1846, p. 174; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] 
W.W. 


KNIGHT, JAMES (d. 1719?), aretic 
voyager, for many years an agent of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, appears to have 
been governor of Fort Albany in 1693. In 
1714 he was appointed governor of the Nel- 
son River settlement, and in 1717 or 1718 
established Prince of Wales’s fort at the 
mouth of Churchill River. From the friendly 
Indiansheheardofamine, whichmay possibly 
have been copper, or more probably pyrites, 
such as had formerly beguiled Frobiser, but 
which his fancy at onceset downas gold. He 
hastened to England and urged the company 
to fit outan expeditionto search for it. The 
company reluctantly equipped two vessels, 
which sailed in June 1719, with instructions 
to search for the Straits of Anian and to dis- 
cover gold and other valuable commodities 
to the northward. Except so far as related 
to the conduct of the ships, the command was 
vested in Knight. Nothing further was heard 
of them, and it was at first supposed that 
they had found the fabled straits and were 
returningto England from the Pacific. But 
in 1722 a search expedition was sent out 








under the command of Captain John Scroggs. 
It met with no success, and the fate of Knight 
and his companions remained shrouded in 
mystery till in 1767 the ships’hulls, some of 
theirguns and anchors,and other traces ofthe 
presence of Europeans were found at Marble 
Island bya whaling party. Further examina- 
tion among the Eskimos elicited the facts 
that the’ships had arrived late in the autumn, 
presumably of 1719, that in getting into the 
harbour one, or, more probably, both of them 
sustained serious damage, that the men built 
a house and sojourned there that winter and 
the next, suffering great hardships. At the 
beginning of the second winter the original 
fifty had dwindled to twenty,and atthe end 
ofthat wintertofive,allof whom died shortly 
after, in Mayor June1721. AsKnight is de- 
scribed as a very old man, verging on eighty, 
we may conjecture that he died among the 
first, that is in the end of1719or early months 
of 1720. 

[Barrow’s Chron. Hist. of Voyages into the 
Aretie Regions, p. 271; Joseph Robson’s Account 
of Six Years’ Residence in Hudson’s Bay (1752), 
p. 36; Sam. Hearne’s Journey from Prince of 
Wales’s Fort. in Hudson’s Bayto the Northern 
Ocean (1795), p. xxviii; Report from the Com- 
mittee appointed to Inquire into the State and 
Condition ofthe Countries adjoining to Hudson’s 
Bay (1749), p. 49.] I. KL, 


KNIGHT, JOHN (d. 1606), mariner, ap- 
parently of Scottish birth, was in 1605 as- 
sociated with two other Scots, Cunningham 
and Lyon, in command ofa Danish expedition 
to the coast of Greenland, which sailed from 
Copenhagen on 2 May. On the 30th, in lat. 
59° 50’, they sighted high land, which they 
called Cape Christian, but the ice prevented 
them from reaching it. On 12 June they 
sighted high land on the west coast of Green- 
land, and named Cape Anna after James T’s 
queen, Cape Sophia after her mother, King 
Christian’s Fjord, and Cunningham Fjord, in 
lat. 67° 10‘. Some small islands off Cape 
Sophia were named Knight’s Islands (Danish 
Gov. Chart, 1832). This marks the extent 
oftheir voyage, of which few particulars have 
been preserved. They returned to Copen- 
hagen in August, and Knight, passing on 
to England, was in the next year employed 
by the East India merchants to discover 
the north-west passage. In the Hopewell 
of forty tons he sailed from Gravesend on 
18 April 1606, and, leaving the Orkneys 
on 12 May, fell in with a large ice-field, 
and after a long passage made the coast 
of Labrador, in about lat. 57°, on 19 June. 
The ice was still very troublesome, and after 
pushing through it for a couple of days the 
Hopewell anchored. In a violent gale on 
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the 23rd and 24th the cables parted and the 
ship drove ashore. She was got afloat again, 
but her rudder was torn off, and she was 
making a great deal of water. Gorrell, the 
mate, was sent on shore to look for a place 
where she could be beached for repairs, and 
as he was unsuccessful, on the next day, 
26 June, Knight went himself with Gorrell 
and four men. Leaving two men in the 
boat, Knight and his three companions went 
inland over ahill, and were never seen again. 
It was concluded that they were killed by 
the natives—little people, tawny-coloured, 
flat-nosed, with thin or no beards. The sur- 
vivors on board repaired the ship as they best 
could, not without opposition from the Eski- 
mos, and so reached Newfoundland, whence 
they sailed on 22 Aug., and arrived at Dart- 
mouth on 24 Sept. 


[Markham’s Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, 
&e. (Hakluyt Soe. vol. Ivi.); Purchas his Pil- 
grimes, pt. iii. p. 827.] Je. Kon: 


KNIGHT, Sır JOHN, ‘the elder’ (1612- 
1683), mayor of Bristol, third son of George 
Knight, provision merchant, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of William Dyos, was born 
in Bristol in 1612. He inherited his father’s 
business in Temple Street, and became one 
of the most prosperous merchants in the 
city, and a prominent high church member 
of the common council. He was knighted 
by Charles II on 5 Sept. 1663, on the oc- 
casion of the king’s visit to Bristol, and was 
elected mayor in the same year. His tenure 
of office was distinguished by his persecu- 
tion of quakers, Knight paying large sums 
to have their houses watched, and concerting 
measures with Guy Carleton [q. v.], bishop 
of Bristol, for their punishment. Nine hun- 
dred and twenty persons are said to have 
suffered for their religion during his mayor- 
alty, and many moderate churchmen were 
scandalised by the mayor’s rushing out of 
church on Sundays in pursuit of recaleitrant 
nonceonformists. Knight’s intolerance, how- 
ever, only increased with years, and in 1669 
he denounced the other members of the com- 
mon council, including his namesake, John 
Knight [see KnıeHT, JoHn, fl. 1670, under 
KxNIeHt, Sır JOHN, ‘the younger’], who was 
mayor of Bristol in the following year, as 
‘fanaticks.’ He took a prominent part in 
the reception of Queen Catherine in 1677. 
In 1680, “by reason of his infirmity,' he de- 
sired the city to nominate some other persons 
to take care of their affairs in the common 
council, but though he no longer had any 
official status he still occasionally acted as 
an informer. His antipathy to Roman ca- 
tholies was quite as strong as that against 





protestant nonconformists, and in 1681 he 
was fined for an assault, and for calling seve- 
ral members of the common council ‘papists, 
popish dogs, jesuits, and popish devils.’ 

He had in the August of the previous 
year acted as emissary from William Bedloe 
[q. v.] to Chief-justice North previous to the 
latter’s receiving Bedloe’s dying deposition, 
and it is apropos of this that Roger North 
sums him up as “the most perverse, clamor- 
ous old party man in the whole city or 
nation’ (Examen, p. 253). Knight repre- 
sented Bristol during the parliaments of 
1661, 1678, and 1679, and was highly in- 
dignant at not being re-elected in 1681. He 
died in 1683, and was buried in the Temple 
Church, Bristol. By his wife Martha, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Cole, esq., of Bristol, he left 
three sons and eight daughters. 


[Le Neve’s Knights, p. 175; Barrett’s Bristol, 
p. 695; Seyer’sMemoirs, ii. 543; Evans’s Chrono- 
logical Hist. p. 245; Garrard’s Life and Times of 
Edward Colston, pp. 278, &e.] 8. 


KNIGHT, Sır JOHN, “the younger’ 
(4.1718), Jacobite, is supposed to have been 
a kinsman of his namesake, Sir John the 
elder [q. v.] Hewasanative of Bristol, and 
was sheriff of that eity in 1681, when he 
rivalled his relative in his zealagainst the dis- 
senters. He was rewarded by being knighted 
during March 1682. A prosperous merchant, 
like his kinsman, Knight henceforth took an 
equally prominent part in the town’s.affairs, 
and the politics of the two men being very 
similar their identity has been inextricably 
confused. Macaulay seems to have con- 
fused them, and Garrard, in his ‘Life of - 
Edward Colston,’ is undoubtedly wrong in 
attributing to Sir John the elder (who was 
dead at that time) the information given 
against a popish priest about which Sunder- 
land speaks with irritation in a letter to the 
Duke of Beaufort dated May 1686. It appears 
from local records that on 25 April in this 
year Sir John “the younger’ seized eight or 
ten papists and their priest who ‚were in- 
tending to celebrate mass in a house on St. 
Michael’s Hill, and sent them to Newgate. 
Knight’s anti-papist zeal was doubtless the 
real cause of his committal to the King’s 
Bench prison in 1686, though the ostensible 
charge was that he had been in the habit of 
‘going with a blunderbuss in the streets 
to the terrifyeing of his majesty’s subjects.’ 
Elected a member of the convention in 1689 
and mayor of Bristol in 1690, he signalised 
his tenure of the latter oflice by fostering 
a demonstration against the judges of assize 
and refusing to entertain them during their 
visit to the town (Zist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
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Rep. pt. ii. App. p. 382; LurtkeLı, Diary, 
September 1691). In the following year 
Knight was chosen to represent the city in 
parliament. The only occasion on which he 
took a prominent part in the house was in 
1694, when, speaking with ability, though 
with great virulence, against the proposal for 
naturalising foreign protestants in England, 
he wound up a violent tirade with a proposal 
“that the serjeant be commanded to open the 
doors, and let us first kick the Bill out of 
the house, and then all foreigners out of the 
kingdom.’ The speech was shortly after- 
wards printed with a preface in which it 
was said that ‘if other corporations and 
shires would take the like care as Bristol, 
they might be happy in their representatives; 

' and then, and never till then, may we hope 
to see poor England become Old England 
again, rich and happy at home, glorious and 
renowned abroad.” The speech produced an 
extraordinary effect, and although, in defer- 
ence to the indignation of the house, which 
ordered a copy of the printed speech to be 
burnt, Knight thought proper to disclaimany 
connection with the publication, his persecu- 
tion, as it was considered, only served to 
render him more popular. ‘The people, 
says Macpherson, ‘were inflamed to a degree 
of madness; as for Sir John Knight, he was 
discoursed of as a saviour, and in a manner 
adored, for having made so noble a stand in 
behalf of his country.’ The government had 
to drop thebill. Hazlitt includes Knight’s 
speech against the Dutch in his ‘British 
Eloquence' (1.226), and admits a preference 
for the speaker’s “downright passion, uncon- 
querable prejudice, and unaffeeted enthusiasm 
over the studied eloquence of modern invec- 
tive.’ 


At the very time that he delivered this 


speech, however, Knight was in correspond- 
ence with St. Germains, and engaged in a 
scheme for restoring James by the aid of 
French arms. On 18 March 1696, after the 
discövery of the assassination plot, he was 
arrested as a suspected Jacobite, but no 
definite charge being brought against him, he 
was bailed on 30 June, and set at liberty on 
5 Sept. following. Having lost his seat at 
Bristol in the previous year, Knight hence- 
forth lived in obseurity. Falling into poverty 
he gave much offence in Bristol by threaten- 
ing to sue the corporation for his ‘ wages as 
a Parliament man,’ but finally retired to 
Congresbury in Somerset, where he had a 
small estate. In October 1713 his daughter, 
Anne, set forth her ‘deplorable estate’ in a 
pebition to thetown couneil, and was granted 
202. In December 1717 Sir John himself 
made a similar appeal, asserting that he was 


! 





reduced to great necessity and want by the 
unnatural treatment of his son, and praying 
for charitable assistance. Only 202. was 
voted. The Merchants’ Company had a few 
weeks previously granted SirJohn an annuity 
of 202., but he did not live to enjoy it. He 
died at an advanced age in the following 
February 1718 (Hist. Reg. ii. 6). Macaulay 
calls Knight a “coarse-minded and spiteful 
Jacobite,’ and speaks of “his impudent and 
savage nature.’ There is, however, no spe- 
cifie evidence in support of these charges. 
His brother-Jacobite, Roger North, contrasts 
him with his kinsman, Sir John the elder,and 
describes him as ‘a gentleman of as eminent 
integrity and loyalty as ever the city of 
Bristol was honoured with’ ( Ziramen, p. 253). 

A third Joun Knıscur (f. 1670), also of 
Bristol, was apparently no relation of his 
namesakes. He was at first in opposition to 
the dominant or royalist party in Bristol, 
and was in 1663 fined 4001. for refusing to 
become a member of the common counceil on 
election. He shortly afterwards became a 
convert to -royalist views, and was elected 
mayor of Bristol in 1670, but his conversion 
did not prevent him from being denounced 
as a fanatic by Sir John Knight ‘the elder’ 
in the same year. He was summoned to 
London, and appeared before the privy coun- 
eil, but was cleared of all charges brought 
against him, returned home without delay, 
and ‘was honourably brought into Bristoll 
with 235 horse.’ 

[Garrard’s Edward Colston, passim; Parl. 
Hist. v. 850; Addit. MS. 5540, ff. 8,27 ; Somers 
Tracts, iv. 272; Luitrell’s Diary, passim; Mac- 
pherson’s History, ii. 52; Macaulay’s History ; 
information kindly supplied by Mr. William 
George, Bristol; authorities cited for Sir John 
Kniglıt the elder; J. Latimer’s Annals of Bristol 
in the Eighteenth Century, in course of publica- 
tion in the Bristol Mereury.] Tass 


KNIGHT, Sır JOHN (1748 ?-1831), ad- 
miral, son of Rear-admiral John Knight (d. 
1788), was born at Dundee about 1748. He 
entered the navy in 1758, on board the Tartar 
frigate, commanded by his father, in the ex- 
pedition against St. Malo and Cherbourg 
under Lord Howe. After the peace of 1763 
he served in the Romney, carrying the flag 
of Lord Colville as commander-in-chief on 
the coast of North America. He was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on 25 May 1770, and 
in 1775 went out to North America as second 
lieutenant of the Falcon sloop with Captain 
John Linzee, arriving there three days before 
the skirmish at Lexington. The Falcon was 
one of the vessels that covered the attack on 
Bunker’s Hill. In the early part of the fol- 
lowing year, in attempting to destroy a 
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schooner which had been driven on shore in 
Cape Ann harbour, Knight was taken pri- 
soner. He was exchanged in December 1776, 
and was appointed by Howe to command 
- the Haerlem hired ship, in which he was ac- 
tivelyemployed against the enemy’s eoasting 
trade. He was afterwards ordered to join 
the flagship, and in her he returned to Eng- 
land, October 1778. In1780 he was appointed 
to the Barfleur, going out to the West Indies 
with the flag of Sir Samuel (afterwards Lord) 
Hood [q. v.], and was first lieutenant of her 
in the action off Martinique on 29 April, and 
off Cape Henry on 5 Sept. 1781. On the 
21st he was posted to the command of the 
Shrewsbury, from which in the following 
January he was moved back to the Barfleur 
as flag-captain, and commanded her in the 
engagements at St. Kitts, in the skirmish of 
9 April, and in the battle of Dominica on 
12 April 1782. In 1787-8 he was again cap- 
tain of the Barfleur with Hood at Ports- 
mouth, and in 1793, when Hood went out 
as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
Knight was flag-captain on board the Victory. 
In 1794 he returned to England with Hood; 
but on his going back to the Mediterranean, 
Rear-admiral Mann hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory, in the action of 13 July 1795. 
Knight shortly afterwards went home over- 
land, and was appointed to the ‘Montagu in 
the fleet under Admiral Duncan in the North 
Sea. 

Onthe outbreakof the mutiny the Montagu 
was taken by her crew to the Nore, where 
her surgeon was tarred and feathered, rowed 
through the fleet, and afterwards put on 
shore with some other obnoxious oflicers. 
When the mutiny was quelled the Montagu 
rejoined Duncan, and took a distinguished 
part in the battle of Camperdown. In 1798 
Knight commanded a detached squadron on 
the coast of Ireland, and in 1799-1800 took 
part in the blockade of Brest. On 1 Jan. 
1801 he was promoted to be rear-admiral, 
and in the summer of 1805 succeeded Sir 
Richard Bickerton at Gibraltar. He became 
vice-admiral on 9 Nov. 1805, admiral on 
4 Dec. 1813, and was made a K.C.B. on 
2 Jan. 1815. 

Knight died on 16 June 1831. He was 
twice married, and had a large family. ! 
Knight Island, to the south-east of New 
Zealand, in lat. 48° S., long. 166° 44’ E., was 
named after him by Captain W. R. Brough- 
ton [q. v.], who, as a midshipman of the 
Falcon, was a fellow-prisoner in America in 
1776. 

[Ralfe’s Naval Biog. ii. 352; Marshall’s Roy. 





Nav. Biog.i.154 ; Naval Chron. (with.a portrait), 
xi. 425.] J. K. L. 
VOL. XXXI. 


KNIGHT, JOHN BAVERSTOCK 
(1785-1859), painter, born at the Parsonage, 
Langton, near Blandford, Dorset, on 3 May 
1785, was second son of John Forster 
Knight, land-agent, and Sophia his wife. 
He was educated at home and in a commer- 
cial school at Child Okeford. He became 
assistant to his father as land surveyor 
and agent, but from a love of art, which 
his father encouraged, took to water-colour 
painting. His careful studies from nature 
brought him much local reputation, and he 
exhibited one or two architeetural subjects 
at the Royal Academy. In 1816 he pub- 
lished some etchings of old buildings in 
Dorset, one of which, a view of Bradford 
Abbas Church, was published in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for 1818. After the death 
of his father and his own marriage, the care 
of his mother and younger brother devolved 
on Knight, and this, coupled with increasing 
bad health, led him to abandon art as a pro- 
fession. He died at West Lodge, Piddle 
Hinton, Dorset,-on 14 May1859. His works 
were favourably noticed by Henry Fuseli, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and ‘other competent 
authorities. A neighbour and intimate 
friend of Knight’s was Thomas Rackett 
[4. v.] the antiquary, rector of Spetisbury, 
Dorset. 

[Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. 1859, vii. 310; Graves’s 
Diet. of Artists, 1760-1880.] 1b: (BL 


KNIGHT, JOHN PRESOCOTT (1803- 
1881), portrait-painter, son of Edward 
Knight [q. v.] the comedian, was born at 
Stafford in 1803. He began life in the oflice 
of a West India merchant in Mark Lane, 
London, who soon afterwards failed. He 
then took to drawing, according to his own 
statement, out of sheer idleness, and after a 
time his father, who had artistic tastes, con- 
sented to place him forsix months with Henry 
Sass to correct his drawing, and for another 
six months with George Clint to improve his 
colouring. In 1823 he became a student of 
the Royal Academy, and in 1824 he contri=- 
buted to its exhibition portraits of his father 
and of Alfred Bunn [g. v.], the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, The death of his father 
in 1826 left him early to deper.d on his,own ° 
exertions, and for some time he continued 
to paint theatrical portraits, although some- 
times producing pictures of a more faneiful 
character. His first appearance at the British 
Institution was in 1828, when he sent ‘The 
'Whist Party’ and ‘ List, ye landsmen all, to 
me!’ These were followed in 1829 by 
‘Auld Robin Gray ;’ in 1830 by ‘ Smugglers 
alarmed;’ in 1831 by “The Auld Friends’ 
and ‘The Pedlar;’ in 1832 by‘A Bit of Court- 
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ship’ and another ‘Auld Robin Gray; ’ in 
1833 by ‘The Spanish Refugees’ and ‘John 
Anderson, my Jo, and in 1834 by ‘ Sunset.’ 
In 1835 he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
‘Tam 0’ Shanter,’ in 1836 “The Wreckers, 
in 1837 ‘ The English Harvest,’ in 1838 ‘ The 
Saint’s Day,’ engraved by William Cheva- 
lier for the Art Union of London, and in 
1839 ‘The Broken Heart.’ Having been 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1836, he was in 1839 appointed to the 
professorship of perspective, which he held 
until 1860, to the great advantage of the 
students. About 1840 he resumed portrait- 
painting and obtained much success, espe- 
cially with his male sitters. The ‘ Heroes 
of Waterloo,’ better known as the ‘ Waterloo 
Banquet,’ in the possession of the Duke of 
Wellington, was exhibited in 1842, and en- 
graved by Charles G. Lewis. In 1843 ap- 
peared ‘John Knox endeavouring to restrain 
the violence of the people at Perth.” Knight 
became a royal academician in 1844, and in 
1848 was elected secretary, after acting in 
that capacity for a year previously as deputy 
of Henry Howard (1769-1847) [q. v.] This 
office he retained until 1873, and discharged 
its often irksome duties with much tact and 
ability. In 1848 also he exhibited the ‘ Penin- 
sular Heroes,’ which has been engraved by 
Frederick Bromley. Many of his works were 
presentation portraits, among them being 
those of James Walker, for the Institution of 
Civil Engineers; Arthur, duke of Welling- 
ton, for the City of London Club; Sir James 
Duke, bart., for the town-hall of Montrose ; 
Sir Samuel Bignold, for St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Norwich ; Sir George Burrows, bart., for St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; John Crossley, for 
the town-hall, Halifax; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, for Christ’s Hospital; and Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake, P.R.A., presented by the 
painter to the Royal Academy. His sitters 
were very numerous, and some of his por- 
traits have been engraved. He exhibited 
‘last: in 1878, in which year he was nomi- 
nated a knight of the Legion of Honour. 

Knight died at 24 Maida Hill West, Lon- 
“don, on 26 March 1881, and was buried in 
Kensal Green cemetery. He was an ardent 
follower of Edward Irving, and held high 
office in the catholie apostolic church. His 
wife, who died before him, exhibited at the 
British Institution and elsewhere between 
1832 and 1837 a few pictures of domestie 
subjects. 


[Art Journal, 1849 p. 209 (autobiographical 
sketeh, with portrait), 1881‘ p. 159; Times, 
30 March 1881; Illustrated London News, 
9 April 1881, with portrait; Athensum, 1881, 
1,466; Bryan’s Diet. of Paintersand Engravers, 
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ed. Graves, 1886-9, i. 738; Sandby’s History of. | 


the Royal Academy of Arts, 1862, ii. 174; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1824- 
1878; Exhibition Catalogues of the British In- 
stitution (Living Artists) and Society of British 
Artists.] R.E. G. 


KNIGHT, JOSEPH PHILIP (1812- 
1887), composer of songs, was the youngest 
son of Franeis Knight, D.D., vicar of Brad- 
ford-on-A von, Wiltshire, where he was born 


26 July 1812. He studied musie under John | 
Davis Corfe, organist of Bristol Cathedral, | 


and began composing at the age of twenty, 
when he published a set of six songs under 
the name of “Philip Mortimer’ (1832). 


Among these were ‘Old Times,’ sung by 


Henry Phillips, and ‘Go, forget me,’ which 


became popular both here and in Germany. 


Under his own name, and in collaboration 
with Haynes Bayly, he subsequently pro- 
duced very many songs, the most notable 
of which were ‘The Veteran’ and ‘She wore 


a wreath of roses.” Afterthese came, among | 


other productions, a song, ‘ The Parting,'and 


a duet, “Let’s take this world as some wide | 
scene,’ words of both by Thomas Moore. In | 


1839 Knight visited America, and there com- 
posed his famous song‘Rocked in the cradle 
of the deep,’ which wıll always be associated 
with Braham. On his return to England in 
1841 he produced ‘Beautiful Venice,’ ‘Say, 


what shall my song be to-night ?’and ‘The | 


Dream,’ words by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Some years afterwards he took holy orders, 


and wasappointed to the charge of St. Agnes 
in the Scilly Isles, where he remained for two 
years. He then married, and went to reside 
abroad, but finally returned to England and 
resumed composition. His death took place 
at Yarmouth, Norfolk, 1 June 1887. Knight’s 
songs, duets, and trios number in all about 
two hundred. Many of these have enjoyed 
great popularity, but only ‘Shewore a wreath 
of roses’and “Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep’ seem likely to hold their ground. As 
a composer he had a remarkable command 
of pure English melody. He was an excel- 
lent organist, and was exceptionally skilful 
in extemporising. 

[Srove’s. Diet. of Musie; Brown’s Diet. of 
Musicians.] J.C!H. 


KNIGHT, MARY ANNE (1776-1831), 
miniature-painter, born in 1776, was a pupil 
of Andrew Plimer [q. v.], and was a skilful 
Painter of miniatures in hismanner. She first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1807, 
and continued to exhibit oceasionally up to 
the date of her death. She resided for some 
years at 51 Berners Street, and latterly in 
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Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, London, 
where she died unmarried in 1831. 


_ [Redgrave’s Diet. of Artists; Graves’s Diet. 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Bryan’s Diet. of Painters 
and Engravers, ed. Graves.] L. ©. 


KNIGHT, RICHARD PAYNE (1750- 
1824), numismatist, born in 1750, was the 
eldest son ofthe Rev. Thomas Knight (1697- 
1764) of Wormesley Grange, Herefordshire, 
rector of Bewdley and Ribbesford, Worces- 
tershire, by his wife, Ursula Nash. Tho- 
mas Andrew Knight [q. v.], F.R.S., was his 
younger brother. Knight was called Payne 
after his grandmother, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew Payne, and wife of Richard Knight 
(1659-1745), the founder of the Knight 
family, who acquired great wealth by the 
ironworks of Shropshire, and settled at Down- 
ton, Herefordshire. Richard Payne Knight 
being of weakly constitution as a boy was 
not sent to school till he was fourteen, and 
did not begin to learn Greek till he was 
seventeen. He was not at any university. 
About 1767 he went to Italy, and remained 
abroad several years. 

Knight again visited Italy in 1777, and 
from April to June of that year was in 
Sicilyin company with Philipp Hackert, the 
German painter, and Charles Gore. Knight 
kept a journal, which, under the title of 
‘Tagebuch einer Reise nach Sicilien,’ was 
translated and published by Goethe in his bio- 

aphy of Hackert (GOEIHE, Werke, xxxvüi. 
1830, pp. 146-218, cf. pp. 320-4; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. 111.473). In 1785 he again 
travelled southwards, and in that year laid 
thefoundation of his fine collection of bronzes 
by the purchase of an antique head (‘Dio- 
mede’) from Thomas Jenkins, the dealer 
at Rome (Spee. Ant. Sculpt.i. pl. 20, 21). 
When in Italy Knight spent much time at 
Naples, where his friend Sir William Hamil- 
ton (1730-1803) [q. v.]was the British envoy. 
About 1764 Knight had inherited the estates 
at Downton, Herefordshire. Heornamented 
the grounds, and there erected from his own 
designs (severely critieised by BrRırros,‘Tod- 
dington,’ 1840, 4to, p. 21) a stone mansion 
in castellated style. A view is given in 
Neale’s ‘ Seats’ (1826, 2nd ser. vol. iii.,‘Down- 
ton Castle;’ ef. Diet. of Architeeture, Archi- 
teet. Publ. Soc.,s.v. ‘Knight, R.P.’) Knight 
invited Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton to 
Downton Castle in 1802 (Duxcums and 
ÜooKE, Hereford, iii. 170). In London, he 
had a house in Soho Square (WALFORD, Old 
and New London, iv. 500), and used one of 
the large rooms as his museum. In 1780 
he became M.P. for Leominster, and from 
1784 to 1806 sat for Ludlow. In the House 





of Commons he acted with Fox, but took no 
part in debate. 

Knight’s first published work was ‘An 
Account of the Remains of the Worship of 
Priapus lately existing in Isernia; to which 
is added a Discourse on the Worship of Pria- 
pus, and its Connexion with the Mystic 
Theology of the Ancients,’ 1786, 4to. "The 
book was severely attacked by Mathias in 
the ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ (Dial. i.), and 
Knight endeavoured to buy up the copies 
of his offending publication (cf. ALLIBONE, 
Diet. of Engl. Lit. art. ‘Knight, R.P.’) Pro- 
fessor Michaelis (Anc. Marbles, p. 122) says 
that the book is blameworthy, apart from the 
unpleasantness of its subject, for its adop- 
tion of the mythologicalfantasies of D’Hacar- 
ville, whose acquaintance Knight had made 
in 1784 at the house of Charles Townley. 
In 1791 Knight published “An Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet,’ London, 4to, 
with nine plates, reviewed by Porson in the 
‘ Monthly Review’ for 1794. Knight was 
the first to question in this work the genuine- 
ness of the Greek inscriptions stated to have 
beenfound by Fourmont in Laconia (BoEckH, 
Corpus Inser. Gr. i. 61-104). He was the 
first to edit the ‘Elean Inscription ’” (2b. 
No. 11). In 1808 he printed privately 
fifty copies (London, 8vo) of his “Carmina 
Homerica, Ilias et Odyssea.” This consists 
of Prolegomena, the text being added in the 
later edition of 1820, 8vo. His object was to 
restore the text to its supposed original con- 
dition, and he introduced the digamma and 
variousearlyforms. Knightprinted privately 
‘An Inguiry into the Symbolical Language 
of Ancient Artand Mythology’ (London, 8vo, 
reprinted in “Classical Museum,’ pp. xxiii- 
xxvil, and in ‘Specimens of Ant. Sculpt.,’ 
vol. ii.; new ed. by A. Wilder, New York, 
1876). Knight also wrote for the ‘Classical 
Museum,’ the ‘ Philological Museum,’ and in 
the “Archzologia,’ and contributed to the 
‘ Edinburgh Review’ (August 1810) an ar- 
ticle on Barry, and a severe critique (July 
1809) of Falconer’s ‘Strabo,’ a publication 
of the Olarendon press. Copleston of Oriel 
defended the Oxford press and Oxford scho- 
larship in a ‘Reply’ (Oxford, 1810), and a 
controversy ensued (see the joint article in 
Edinb. Rev. April 1810, pp. 158-87, by Sidney 
Smith, Playfair, and Knight, who wrote pp. 
169-77). Knight was also the author of two 
didactie poems: “The Landscape’ (London, 
1794, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1795), a protest against 
the gardening methods of Brown and Mason; 
and ‘The Progress of Civil Society’ (London, 
1796, 8vo), written in a quasi-Lucretian vein, 
which was parodied in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ 
Knight’s bad poetry and sceptical 0 
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were attacked by Walpole (Letters, ix. 462, 
«22 March 1796”) and by Mathias (Pursuits 
of Lit.) ! 

Asa connoisseur and authority on ancient 
art Knight’s reputation stood very high. A 
‘Quarterly Reviewer’ described him (ziv. 
533 £.) as “the arbiter of fashionable virtu.’ 
In 1808 he published two editions of Can 
Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of 
Taste’ (London, 8vo; 4th edit. 1808; noticed 


by Jeffrey, Edinb. Rev. May 1811, and cen- 
sured by Professor Wilson, Essays, 1856, 


iv. 102). In 1781 he had joined the Dilet- 
tanti Society, and with his friend Charles 
Townley suggested to it the publication of 
‘Speeimens of Antient Sculpture selected 
from several Collections in Great Britain, 
vol. i. London, 1809, fol. Twenty-three spe- 
cimens from Knight’s own collection were 
included in the book, and Knight wrote the 
text, consisting of concise descriptions and 
a fairly ereditable introduction on the history 
of ancient art. He was one of the contri- 
butors to the second volume of the ‘Speci- 
mens,’ edited by W.S. Morritt. Unlike the 
other dilettanti of the time, Knight cared 
little for aneient marbles, and his collection 
ineluded only a few specimens. He chiefly 
appreciated bronzes, coins, and gems. He 
told Lord Elgin at a dinner-party that he 
had “lost his labour’ in bringing over the 
Parthenon marbles (Hayvon, Life, i. 272), 
some of which Knight supposedto be Roman, 
‘of the age of Adrian’ Knight gave evi- 


dence in 1816, before a seleet committee of 


the House of Commons, against the national 
acquisition of these monuments, which he 
said he ‘had looked over.’ The contrary evi- 
dence of Haydon was dispensed with, ‘out 
of delicacy to Mr. Payne Knight.’ Knight’s 
evidence was severely commented on in the 
‘“ Quarterly Review’ (xiv. 533 f.), and Knight 
himself issued asupplementary ‘Explanation’ 
ofit. He valued the Elgin colleetion—in- 
cluding coins estimated by him at 1,0007.— 
at 25,0007. (Eruis, Elgin Marbles, i. 8). In 
1814 Knight had written to the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ approving the national purchase 
of the Phigaleian marbles. As a collector 
of small antiques Knight had good taste and 
good luck. He used to speak of his “jewels 
in bronze,’and his collection of bronzes far 
surpassed any other. Walpole sneered at 
the ‘ Knight of the Brazen Milk-pot.’ Many 
of Knight’s bronzes had belonged to the 
Due de Chaulnes, who died at the begin- 
ning of the French revolution. Knight 
sent an agent as far as Russia to hunt up 
the bronzes from the Paramythia find, one 
specimen of which had reached England. 
His collection of Greek coins was no less 





remarkable, and was especially rich in the 
money of Sieilyand Magna Gracia, beautiful 
series which he had the good taste to appre- 
ciate (ef. Knight’s article on Syracusan coins 
in the Archeologia, xix. 374 f.) He also 
collected some good gems, though he pur- 
chased as an antique, for 2502.,from Bonelli,a 
cameo of Flora (now in the British Museum) 
which had been made by Pistrucei (Quart. 
Rev. xix. 539). Knight was vice-president of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and a member of 
the Eumelean Club, a literary society which 
met at Blenheim Tavern in Bond Street, Lon- 
don (NıcHors, Lit. Anecd.ii.638). The Latin 
inscription on the monument erected in 1813 
toSir Joshua Reynolds in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was written by Knight (Lestıe, Reynolds, 
ii.637). Knight died at his house in Soho 
Square, London, on 23 April 1824, of ‘an 
apoplectic affection’ (Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. 
ii. p. 185). He was buried in Wormesley 
Church, Herefordshire, wherethere isamonu- 
ment to him, with a Latin epitaph by Corne- 
wall, bishop of Worcester. His Downton 
estate passed to his brother, Thomas Andrew 
Knight. He made to the British Museum, 
of which he had been Townley trustee since 
1814, the munificent bequest of his bronzes, 
coins, gems, marbles, and drawings. The 
collection was valued at the time at sums 
varying from 30,0007. to 60,0002. The ac- 
quisition of the bronzes and coins immensely 
strengthened the national collection. The 
trustees of the British Museum printed and 
published in 1830 (London, 4t0) Knight’s 
own manuscript catalogue of the coins, with 
the title *Nummi Veteres.’ It consists of 
brief deseriptionsin Latin and of a few notes. 
Knight’s manuseript catalogue of his gems, 
‘Sigilla antiqua,’ is now in the department 
of Greek and Roman antiquities at the mu- 
seum. The drawings—273 works by Claude 
— had been purchased by Knight for 16,0002. 
(Facan, Handbook to Dept. of Prints, p. 
133; Gent. Mag. 1824, pt. ii. p. 164). The 
sole condition of the bequest was the ap- 
pointment of a perpetual ‘Knight family 
trustee.” This was arranged by a bill passed 
on 17 June 1824. A portrait of Knight was 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence in March 
1792, and is now the property of theDilettanti 
Society, to which it was presented by Knight 
in 1805 (Account of the Portraits of the 
Dilettanti Soc. 1885, p. 5, No. 27). He is 
described (Gent. Mag.) as reserved in his 
manners, though he was hospitable,and ready 
togiveinformation onartisticsubjects. When 
at Downton he passed a country gentleman’s 
life, and was a good landlord. He was an 
insatiable reader, reading, it is said, for ‘ten 
hours at a stretch.’ 
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[Burke’s Landed Gentry, s.v..‘ Knight of Wor- 
. mesley;’ Penny Cyelopeedia, ‘Knight, R. P.;’ 
Edwards’s Lives of the Founders of the Brit. 
Mus. pp. 389, 401-12, 460; Michaelis’s Ancient 
Marbles in’ Great Britain ; Brit. Mus. Cat., and 
authorities eited in the article.] WeNW. 

KNIGHT, SAMUEL,D.D. (1675-1746), 
biographer, born in 1675 in London (where 
his father was free of the Mercers’ Company), 
received his education at St. Paul’s School, 
where he was elected Paulian exhibitioner in 
1696, and proceeded to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated B.A. in 1702 and 
M.A. in 1706. After taking holy orders he 
became chaplain to Edward, earl of Orford, 
who presented him to the vicarage of Chip- 
penham, Cambridgeshire, and also to the rec- 
tory of Burrough Green in the same county 
(3 Nov. 1707). Afterwards he was collated 
by Bishop Moore to the seventh prebendal 
stall in the church of Ely, 8 June 1714, and 
was presented by.him to the rectory of Blun- 
tisham, Huntingdonshire, 22 June 1717. He 
became a fellow and oneofthe foundersofthe 
Society of Antiquaries in 1717, and he was 
also amember of the Gentlemen’s Society at 
Spalding. In 1717 he was created D.D. at 
Cambridge. In 1727 he erected in North- 
wold Church, Norfolk, a monument to the 
memory-of Dr. Robert Burhill [q. v.], agreat 
antagonist of the Roman catholies (Addit. 
MS. 5847, pp. 147,148). He was appointed 
chaplain to George II in February 1730-1. 
On 5 March 1734-5 he was collated by Bishop 
Sherlock to the archdeaconry of Berkshire ; 
and in 1742 he was installed in the prebend 
of Leighton Ecelesia in thechurch of Lincoln. 
He died on 10 Dee. 1746, and was buried in 
the chancel of Bluntisham Church, where a 
monument of white marble was erected to his 
memory, with a Latin inseription composed 
by his friend Edmund Castle, dean of Here- 
ford. Accordingto William Cole (MS. xxx. 
f. 118) Knight was a very black and thin 
man, and had much the look of a French- 
män. The same authority says that he had 
been brought up a dissenter, which may ac- 
count for his strong protestant bıas. 

He married in 1717 Hannah, daughter of 
Talbot Pepys,esq., of Impington, Cambridge- 
shire. She died on 14 April 1719, soon after 
the birth of their only child Samuel, who 
became a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and who, with the ample fortune be- 
queathed to him by his father, purchased 
the manor of Milton, near Cambridge. 

In addition to some single sermons he pub- 
lished: 1. “The Life of Dr. John Colet, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, ... . and Founder of St. Paul’s 
School: with an Appendix containing some 
account of the more eminent scholars of that 





foundation, and several original papers re- 
lating to the said Life,’ London, 1724, 8vo, 
dedicated to Spencer Compton, speaker of 
the House of Commons. Knight’s draft of 
this work, which is largely founded on the 
collections of White Kennett [q. v.], is now 
in the Cambridge University Library. There 
is an index in the “Life of Erasmus’ A 
second edition appeared in 1823. 2. “The 
Life of Erasmus, more particularly that part 
of it which he spent in England; wherein 
an account is given of his learned friends, 
and the State of Religion and Learning at 
that time in both our Universities. With 
an Appendix containing several original 
papers,’ Cambridge, 1726, 8vo, dedicated to 
Sir Spencer Compton. Both biographies are 
illustrated with portraits and other fine en- 
gravings by Vertue, and were published in 
German translations by Theodore Arnold at 
Leipzig in 1735 and 1736 respectively. 
Manuscript lives by Knight of Symon Pa- 
trick, bishop of Ely, and of John Strype, are 
in the University Library, Cambridge. His 
collections for the lives of Bishops Grosse- 
tete and Overall seem to be lost (PEck, 


Desiderata Curiosa, Pref. p. v). 


[Addit. MSS. 5853 (index), 5874 f. 23, 32556 
f. 116, 32699 f. 343, 32700 £. 72; Arch&ologia, 
vol. i. Introd. p. xxxvi; Bentham’s Ely, i. 263; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, ii. 218; Charity Reports, 
xxxi. 131; Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant, ii. 204 ; 
Dibdin’s Library Companion, ii. 117; Faulkner’s 
Fulham, p. 42; Gent. Mag. vol. Ix. pt. i. pp. 85, 
177; Reliquiee Hearnian, ii. 647; Jortin’s Life 
of Erasmus, pp. 530, 587, 617; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. vii. 218, x. 610, and Illustrations, ii. 414 
(containing a contemptuous account of Knight 
by Warburton) ; Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, Pref. 
pp. xiv, xvii, 232; Secretan’s Life of Nelson ; 
Stacy’s Norfolk, ii. 692; Sale Cat. of Dawson 
Turner’s Library, p. 114; Ward’s Hist. of Gres- 
ham College, p. i; Warton’s Essay on the 
Geniusand Writings of Pope, p. 184; Wilford’s 
Memorials, p. 407.] 7. 


KNIGHT, SAMUEL (1759-1827), vicar 
of Halifax, where he was born on 9 March 
1759, was son of Titus Knight by a second 
marriage. His father, an independent minis- 
ter at Halifax, came under Lady Hunting- 
don’s influence in 1762, became minister of 
a methodist chapel-in 1763, and for two 
months yearly assisted Whitefield at Totten- 
ham Court Chapel and elsewhere. He died 
2 March 1793 (see Life of Lady Huntingdon, 
ii. 285-7). The son, after attending Hipper- 
holme grammar school, entered Magdalene_ 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1779, gra- 
duated B.A. as seventh wrangler in 1783, 
and was elected fellow. In April 1783 
he was appointed curate of Wintringham, 


Knight 
- Lincolnshire, and took pupils. He proceeded 
M.A. in1786. In 1794 he was presented to 
the vicarage of Humberstone, Lincolnshire, 
“but continued to.reside at Wintringham, 
where he received pupils into his house, 
and became also curate of Roxby, a neigh- 
bouring village. , 
perpetual curacy of Holy Trinity, Halifax, 
being the first ‘to fill that office, and re- 
moved thither with his pupils. In Decem- 
ber 1817 he was instituted to the vicarage 
.of Halifax. Hedied on7 Jan.1827. Knight 
was author of: 1. ‘Forms of Prayer,’ 12mo, 
York, 1791, which passed through sixteen 
editions during his lifetime. 2. ‘On Con- 
firmation,’ 12mo, York, 1800 (four editions). 
His ‘Sermons and Miscellaneous Works, 
% vols. 8vo, Halifax, 1828, were edited by 
his son James (see below), with a memoir by 
another son, the Rev. William Knight. Pre- 
‚fixed is his portrait, engraved by W.T. Fry. 
The son, Jauns KnıeHt (1793-1863), was 
scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, from 1812 
to 1815, graduated B.A. 1814, and proceeded 
-M.A. 1817. He was appointed perpetual 
.curate of St. Paul’s Church, Sheffield, in 
1824, and resigned the living in 1860. He 
died at: Barton-on-Humber 30 Aug. 1863. 
He wrote: 1. “Discourses on the principal 
Parables of Our Lord,’ 1829. 2. “ Discourses 
on the principal Miracles of Our Lord,’ 1831. 
3. ‘Disceourses on the Lord’s Prayer,’ 1832. 
4. *A Concise Treatise on the Truth and Im- 
portance of the Christian Religion.’ 


[Memoir referred to; Gent. Mag. 1827 i. 282, 
1863 ii. 515, 660; Darling’s Cyel. Bibl. 1741; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.] GIG 


KNIGHT, THOMAS (a. 1820), actor and 
dramatist, was born in Dorset of a family of 
more consideration than means. He was in- 
tended for the bar, and received from Charles 
Macklin[q. v.] the actor lessons in elocution. 
A favourite with Macklin, he accompanied 
him to the theatre, acquiring in his visits 
tastes which led him to adopt the stage as a 
profession. At an unrecorded date he ap- 
peared at the Richmond Theatre in Charles 
Surface, and failed conspieuously. He then 
Joined Austin’s company at Lancaster. Be- 
fore leaving London he tried vainly to force 
upon Macklin a remuneration for his services 
as a teacher. Tate Wilkinson saw Knight, 





for the York eireuit. His first appearance 
was made in York in 1782 as Lothario to 
the Calista of Mrs. Jordan. Wilkinson, who 
was greatly disappointed with him, advised 
him to quit the stage, but Knight struggled 
on, playing Charles Oakley, Spatterdash in 
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American,’ &e., and gradually grew in publie 
favour. Wilkinson generously acknowledged 
the error of his former judgment, and during 
the five yearsin which Knight remained with 
the company he took the lead, and had only 
one quarrel with the management. Finding 
his name as Twineall in ‘Such things are’ 
put third on the list, the customary place 
for the character, he insisted on its place 
being first, and being refused did not appear. 
On 27 Oct. 1787 he played at the Bath 
Theatre asthe Copper Captain. Spatterdash, 
Ramilie in the “Miser,’ Duke of Monmouth 
in ‘Such things were,’ and Marquis in the 
“Midnight Hour’ followed. 

In 1787 Knight married at Bath Margaret 
Farren, sister of the Countess of Derby [see 
FARREN, ELIZABETH]. She had been seen at 
an early age in London, having played at the 
Haymarket, as Miss Peggy Farren, Titania in 
the ‘Fairy Tale,’ a two-act adaptation of the 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream, 18 June 1777. 
Shejoined Wilkinson in 1782; left him to act 
in Scotland and Ireland ; and rejoined him in 
1786. In that year she played with Knight 
in York, where she was a favourite, and fol- 
lowed him by arrangement to Bath for their 
wedding. Soon afterwards she made her first 
appearance there as Miss Peggy in the ‘Coun- 
try Girl’ to her husband’s Sparkish. In the 
course of the same season Knight acted thirty 
characters, among which Touchstone, Trap- 
panti, Claudio in ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
Trim in the “Funeral,’ Sir Charles Racket, 
and Pendragon may bementioned. In Bath, 
as at Bristol, which was under the same 
management, he played durmg the nine 
years of his engagement an endless variety of 
comie parts—Charles Surface, Antonio in 
‘ Follies of a Day,’ Clown in ‘ All’s well that 
ends well, Mercutio, Duretete, Goldfinch, 
Dromio of Ephesus, Pistol, and Autolycus 
being among the most easily recognisable. 

Knight’s first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den took place on 25 Sept. 1795 as Jacob in 
the “Chapter of Aceidents’ (when his wife 
played Bridget) and Skirmish in the ‘Deser- 
ter’ Knight wasseen in an endless number 
of parts at Covent Garden. The most im- 
portant are Sim in ‘Wild Oats,’ Hodge, Bob 
Acres, Slenderin ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
Roderigo, Gratiano, Dick Dowlas, Sir Ben- 





Zr EN BERIEN \ ‚jamin Backbite, Tony Lumpkin, Sergeant 
it ıs said, in Edinburgh, and engaged him \J y Lumpkin, Sergean 


Kite in the “Recruiting Oflicer,; Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek, Touchstone, and Lucio in 
‘Measure for Measure’ His original parts 
included Young Testy in Holman’s “ Abroad 
and at Home,’ Count Cassel in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s adaptation, ‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ Change- 
able in Thomas Dibdin’s “‘Jew and the 


the “Young Quaker,’ Carbine in the ‘ Fair | Doctor,” Farmer Ashfield in Morton’s “Speed 
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the Plough,’ and Corporal Foss in the ‘Poor 
Gentleman.’ After acting with his wife for 
three years at Covent Garden, they went to- 
gether to Edinburgh, where she played on 
2 July 1799 Aura in the ‘Farm House, and 
he made what was called, probably in error, 
his first appearänce in Edinburgh as Sir 
Harry Beagle in the ‘Jealous Wife’ Mrs. 
Knight afterwards’played at Newcastle and 
elsewhere, returned to Bath, where she was 
weleomed, and died there in 1804. 

With Fawcett, Holman, Johnstone, Pope, 
H. Johnston, Munden, and Incledon, Knight 
signed the well-known statement of the ‘Dif- 
ferences subsisting between the Proprietors 
and Performers of Covent Garden,’ London, 
1800, 8vo (3rd edit.) The lease of the Liver- 
pool Theatre having come into the market, 
the house was taken by Knight in partner- 
ship with Lewis for fourteen years, aba rent 
elevated from 3607. to 1,5007., and was opened 
6 June 1803 with ‘Speed the Plough’ and 
“No Song, no Supper, and an address by 
T. Dibdin, spoken ‚by Knight. During this 
season Knight remained at Covent Garden, 
where his last performance took place for 
his benefit, 15 May 1804, as Farmer Ash- 
field in ‘Speed the Plough,’ and, for the 
first time, Lenitive in the “Prize” He also 
spoke an address. In 1802 he was living at 
10 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. While 
managingtheLiverpool Theatre he lived first 
at Norton Hall, Lichfield, and subsequently 
at: Woore, Shropshire. In 1817 a new lease 
was granted to Knight, Thomas Lewis, a son 
of his late partner, and Banks, with whom 
Knight became associated in the manage- 
ment of the Manchester Theatre. At the 
Manor House, Woore, 4 Feb. 1820, Knight 
died with “appalling suddenness.’ 

Knight wrote many pieces himself. His 
‘ Thelyphthora, or the Blessings of two Wives 
at once,’ a farce, was acted at Hull in 1783, 
but neither printed nor apparently brought 
to London; ‘Trudge and Wowski, a prelude, 
supposedly from ‘Inkle and Yarico,’ was acted 
by Knight for his benefit in Bristol 1790, and 
* Honest Thieves,’ a two-act abridgment of 
the ‘Committee’ of Sir Robert Howard, was 
produced at Oovent Garden with Knight as 
Abel, 9 May 1797. On 14 Nov. 1799 he ap- 
peared at Covent Garden as Robert May- 
thorn in his own ‘Turnpike Gate.’ This farce 
was printed in 8vo, 1799, was well received, 
went through five editions in two years, 
and kept possession of the stage. Munden 
made in it as Crack a noteworthy success. 
Knight’s ‘Turnpike Gate’ and the ‘ Honest 
Thieves’ are included in collections of acting 
plays by Oxberry, Cumberland, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, &c, The anonymous author. of the 





‘Managers’ Note-book,’ which appeared in 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ attributes to 
Knight the ‘ Masked Friend, an anonymous 
and unprinted reduction to three acts of 
Holeroft’s ‘Duplieity,’ given at Covent Gar- 
den for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Knight, 
6 May 1796, with the former as Squire Turn- 
bull and the latter as Miss Turnbull, and 
‘Hints for Painters,’an unprinted farce,given 
on the same occasion; also ‘ What would 
the Man be at?’ a one-act piece, unprinted, 
in which, for his benefit, he played Charles, 
George, and Will Belford, three brothers. 
Knight also wrote an “Ode on thelate Naval 
War and the Siege of Gibraltar,’ Hull, 4to, 
1784, and some comie songs or recitations. 
Knight was an admirable actor, and a 
worthy man. Though living in good style, 
and consorting with men of science and 
letters, he realised an independence, which 
was augmented by a legaey from an uncle. 
His repertory was not unlike that of his 
namesake Edward Knight [q. v.] Hehad 
a light and elegant figure, a melodious voice, 
and much sense and tact. As Watty Cockney 
in the “Romp, chosen for his second part, 
he did not create much effect, and his wife’s 
Priscilla Tomboy was a failure, the result 
being that both were relegated for a time 
into obseurity. His great parts were Jacob 
Gawkey, Plethora in ‘Secrets worth kmow- 
ing,’ Count Oassel, and Farmer Ashfield, all 
very distinet impersonations. His Master 
Stephen in Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his 
Humour,’ which he revived for his benefit, 
also won much praise. During the latter 
part of his life he assumed the position of a 
country gentleman, and left a reputation for 
great liberality. A portrait of him, by Zof- 
fany,as Roger in the‘Ghost/'is in the Garrick 
Club, where also are other portraits of him 
by De Wilde as Jacob, and by Wageman. 


[The prineipal partieulars are drawn from 
Tate Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee and from 
the Managers’ Notebook., The European Maga- 
zine,the Monthly Mirror, and many other maga- 
zines have been consulted, as well as Genest's 
Aceount of the English Stage, the Biographia 
Dramatiea, the Thespian Dietionary, Dibdin’s 
Edinburgh Stage, &e.] J. 


KNIGHT, THOMAS ANDREW (1759- 
1838), vegetable physiologist and hortieul- 
turist, born at Wormesley Grange, near Lud- 
low, Herefordshire, on 12 Aug. 1759, was 
the younger son of Thomas Knight, reetor 
of Ribbesford and Bewdley, Worcestershire, 
a member of an old Shropshire family, whose 
fortunes had been made: by his father, Ri- 
chard Knight, an ironmaster. Richard Payne 
Knight [q. v.] the numismatist was Thomas’ 
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Andrew Knight’s elder brother. Knight was 
educated at Ludlow grammar school, at a 
school at Chiswick, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 13 Feb. 
1778. He was early distinguished as an 
eager sportsman, a good shot, and a keen 
observer. Hesettled at Elton, near Downton 
Castle, Herefordshire, his brothers residence, 
and began there his experiments in raising 
new varieties of fruits and vegetables. He 
was also a successful cattle-breeder, and was 
accordingly recommended by his brother to 
Sir Joseph Banks as a correspondent for the 
board of agriculture. In 1795 his work as a 
horticulturist first became generally known 
through some papers which he read before 
the Royal Society on grafting and the in- 
heritance of disease among fruit trees. In 
1803 Banks introduced him to Sir Humphry 
Davy, who soon became his greatest friend. 
Knight was an original member of the Hor- 
tieultural Society (established in 1804), of 
which he was president from 1811 until his 
death, and he contributed to every part of its 
‘Transaetions’ issued during his lifetime from 
their first publication in 1807. He was in 
1805 elected fellow of the Royal Society, and 
in 1806 received the Copley medal from the 
society. He became a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1807, and he was also a member 
of many American and other horticultural 
societies. 

In 1809 his brother made over Downton 
Castle to him, and he thus had the manage- 
ment of an estate of ten thousand acres. In 
1827 he entertained there, much to his satis- 
faction, the French physiologist, Dutrochet, 
In November of the same year he lost his 
only son, who was accidentally shot when in 
his thirty-second year. In’ 1836 he was 


awarded the first Knightian medal of the 


Horticultural Society, bearing his own por- 
trait, by Wyon, and founded in his honour. 


Knight died in London on 11 May1838,and | 


was buried at Wormesley. He married in 
1791 Frances, daughter of Humphrey Felton 
of Woodhall, near Shrewsbury. She survived 
him with three daughters, of whom Frances 
(2. 1793),a skilful botanical draughtswoman, 
who shared in his experiments, was married 
to Thomas Pendarves Stackhouse Acton (d. 
1881); the second daughter married Sir Wil- 
liam Rouse Boughton; and the third, Franeis 
Walpole. 

Knight raised new varieties of apples, 
cherries, strawberries, plums, nectarines, 
P°ars, potatoes, cabbages, and peas, many of 
which bear his name; and a genus of Pro- 
teacee was called Kmiyhtia by Robert; Brown. 
Though he will always be associated with 
certain purely physiological experiments, 





such as those on the influence of gravitation 
upon direction of growth, his main object 
was always utilitarıan. His chief indepen- 
dent works were ‘A Treatise on the Culture 
ofthe Appleand Pear, and on the Manufaeture 
of Cider and Perry,’ 8vo, 1797, 2nd edition 
1801,3rd 1808; and‘ Pomona Herefordiensis,’ 
4to, 1811, with thirty coloured plates; but he 
was also the author of upwards of a hundred 
papers. Of these, one ‘On the Aphis and 
Blights on Fruit Trees,’ and another ‘On the 
Fecundation of Vegetables,’ are in Alexander 
Hunter’s ‘Georgical Essays,’ vols. iv. and vi. 
1803-4; while another, ‘On Blight,’ is in the 
‘ Pamphleteer,’ vol. iv. 1813. In 1841 was 
published ‘A Selection from the Physiological 
and Horticultural Papers published in the 
Transactions of the Royal and Horticultural 
Societies by the late Thomas Andrew Knight, 
to which is prefixed a Sketch ofhis Life.” This 
volume was edited by George Bentham and 
John Lindley, the life being apparently by 
Mrs. Acton. It contains a lithographed por- 
trait, and comprises eighty-two papers, sixty- 
three read before the Hortieultural Society, 
together with fifteen on plants, and four, deal- 
ing with bees, and the influence of male and 
female parents on their offspring and here- 
ditary instincts (dated 25 May 1837), which 
were, presented to the Royal Society. The 
horticultural series treat, among other sub- 
jeets, of sap, buds, germination, bark, roots, 
tendrils, early varieties, foreing-houses, layer- 
ing, manure, ringing, mildew, and the sup- 
posed change of English climate. Only forty- 
six of his papers are enumerated in the Royal 
Society’s ‘Catalogue’ (iii. 687-8), but; it in- 
cludes one‘OnVariegation’from the Linnean 
‘Transaetions’ (vol. ix. 1808), one “On the 
Direction of the Radicle and Germen,’ from 
the Royal Institution ‘Journal’ (vol. ii. 
1831), and fourteen others not included in 
the volume of 1841. 


[Life prefixed to seleetion of papers, 1841 H 
Athen&um, 1838, p. 358; Gent. Mag. 1838, ii. 
99; Gardeners’ Chroniele, 1841 p. 351, 18711. 
169; Gardeners’ Magazine, xiv. 303.] G.S.B. 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM (1476-1547), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, born in London in 
1476, entered Winchester School as a scholar 
in 1487, and proceeded in 1491 to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he became fellow in 1493, 
He afterwards proceeded D.C.L. 12 Oet. 1531 
(Reg. Univ. Oxf., Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 166): 
In 1495 Knight went up to the court, where 
Henry VII is said to have made him one of 
his secretaries. He was frequently employed 
asan ambassador in thereign of Henry VIII. 
On 3 June 1512 he went with Sir Edward 
Howard to Spain, and, after many dangers 
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from storms and sickness, reached Valladolid 
18 Feb. 1512-13. He had received (30 Jan.) 
a commission dated 13 Dec. 1512, authorising 
him and John Stile to treat with Ferdinand 
of Aragon about the defence ofthechurch. A 
long letterfrom Stile and Knight in eipher (of 
3 March) is preserfved in the British Museum 
(Cotton. MS. Vesp. 0.1.30). Knightremained 
at Valladolid till June 1513. On 3 April 
1514 he was at Mechlin on the first of a long 
series of embassies to the Low Countries (cf. 
letter in Cotton. MS. Galba, B.iii.13). Wing- 
field and Spinelly were with him (18 April), 
and on 12 June he was at the Hague with 
Sir Edward Poynings. In July he seems to 
have visited Switzerland (cf. misdated letter 
ib. Vesp. F.1.54). Probably to better qualify 
him for diplomatic work, as well as in reward 
for past services, he received, on 14 July 1514, 
a grant of arms (party per fess or and gules, 
an eagle with two heads displayed sable; on 
its breast a demi-rose and a demi-sun con- 
joined into one, counterchanged of the field). 

n the grant he is described as prothono- 
tary. 

In May 1515 Knight is styled chaplain 
to the king, and in that month Henry lent 
him 1002.; in the same year he became dean 
ofthe collegiate church of Newark, Leicester- 
shire. On? Mayhe was appointed ambassador 
with Sir Edward Poynings to Prince Charles 
(afterwards Charles V), to renew the league 
of 9 Feb. 1505. They had a conference with 
Tunstal, 23 May, at Bruges, and an audience 
with Charles at Bergen-op-Zoom on 29 May. 
He remained in Flanders during the rest of 
1515, and, like most of Henry’s servants, 
found himself in pecuniary straits (cf. Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII, ıı. ı. 1235). In 
February 1515-16 the treaty had been con- 
cluded (cf. RyMER, Fe@dera, xiii. 533, 539). 
He probably came to England in 1516, as he 
was in that year collated to the prebend of 
Farrendon-eum-Balderton in the cathedral of 
Lincoln (LE NEvE, Fasti, 11.150). On 30 Dec. 
1516 he was, in company with the Earl of 
Worcester, againappointed ambassador tothe 
emperor (for his instructions see Letters and 
Papers, 11. i. 2713), and he had an interview 
with Charles, 22 Jan. 1516-17. Throughout 
1518 he was ‚English representative to the 
Lady Margaret in the Low Countries, and 
sailed home from Calais 15 Feb. 1518-19. As 
one of Henry’s chaplains and clerk of the 
closet he was at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold in 1520 (Rutland Papers, Camden Soc., 
p. 33); and seems to have been made pre- 
bendary of Llanvair in Bangor Cathedral in 
the same year (Le Nxvs, 1.120). On 10 June 
1520 he was commissioned, with Sir Thomas 
More, John Hussee, and llewester, to settle 





the disputes between the English merchants 
and the Teutonic Hanse, and went again to 
the Netherlands (cf. Letters and Papers, 1. 
1.868, 974). Sir Richard Wingfield, writing 
from Oudenard, 28 Oct. 1521, reported that 
Knight was to take his place as ambassador 
to the emperor (2b. ııı.i1. 1712), but it seems 
(ed. ııı. ii. 1777) that the emperor objected 
to his low birth, and expressed a preference 
for Wingfield’s brother, Sir Robert (22. ıı. ii. 
2033, February 1521-2). Knisht made a 
Journey on diplomatic business into Switzer- 
land in 1522; w.nt on an embassy to the 
empire respecting the woolstaple, and was 
(11Nov.) admitted archdeacon of Chester. 
In 1523 he concluded with the Duke of 
Bourbon a treaty against France (2b. II. ii. 
3123, instructions: 3203, 3225, account of 
the journey), but was back at Brussels in 
August. On 11 Sept. 1523 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Huntingdon (Le Nxvz, ii. 52). 
The next few years he chiefly passed in Flan- 
ders. About August 1526 he became secre- 
tary to the king. 

In 1527, though he complained that he was 
old and losing his sight (Letters and Papers, 
Iv. ii. 3360), Henry deceided to send him 
to Rome to promote the divorcee. Wolsey 
thought Jerome de Ghinucci, bishop of Wor- 
cester, would have been better suited for the 
work (id. v. ii. 3400). On 10 Sept. Knight 
saw Wolsey at Compiögne, and by his direc- 
tion went on to Venice to watch for an op- 
portunity to get access to the captive Pope 
Clement VIL (ib. ıv. ii. 3420; cf. 3422-4, 
3497). The journey was dangerous from the 
disposition of the Spaniards, but he managed 
to get a safe-conduct by the aid of Gambara 
the prothonotary. He was, however, well- 
nigh murdered at Monterotundo (4 Dec. 
1527), and when he entered Rome all that he 
could do was to send in his letters of eredence 
with a minute of what the king wished (ib. 
ıv. ii. 3638; cf. FRouDE, Catherine of Arc- 
gon,p. 51). On 19 Dec. 1527 Knight, while 
still in Italy, was made canon of Westmin- 
ster. By the end of December, Jerningham 
wrote that the secret of Knight’s negotiation 
had not been so well kept as it should have 
been, and thattheemperornow knew Knight’s 
business, and had written to the pope accord- 
ingly (Letters and Papers, ıv. 1.3687). Full 
instructions were thereupon sent to Knight, 
with a commission to Wolsey and another, 
which, if signed by the pope, would have em- 
powered them to settle the divorce (26. IV. ii. 
3693; 3694, copy of bull). On1 Jan.1527-8, 
the pope being now at liberty, Knight visited 
him at Orvieto, and after Cardinal St. Quatuor 
(to whom two thousand erowns were given) 
had made some alterations in the commission, 
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the pope signed it (iD. ıv. ii. 3749). Leaving 
for England, Knight was ordered back to 
-Orvieto when he had reached Asti, but he ap- 

ears to have arrived in London in February 
1528 (ib. ıv. App. p. 146). He seems to have 
admitted the failure of this embassy (zb. IV. 
ji. 4185), and went (13 Dec. 1528), with some 
misgiving, on another mission with Benet to 
Montmorency, to confer about Italian affairs, 
and was instructed to proceed thence again 
to Rome (tb. ıv. ii. 5023,5028,5148-50; 5179, 
their instructions). On 31 Jan. 1528-9, how- 
ever, Gardiner joined Knight and Benet at 
Lyons and brought new instructions; Knight 
went back to Paris and acted through March 
and April with Sir John Taylor (master of 
therolls) as ambassador; in June Suffolk and 
Fitzwilliam were with him. On 30 June 
1529, Knight, with Tunstal, More, and 
Hacket, arranged the treaty of Cambray (2b. 
ıv. iii. 5744). He was at the convocation 
of Canterbury of 1529, and was admitted 
archdeacon of Richmond on 7 Dec. (LE 
Nevs, ii. 141). 

In February 1532 Hacket and Knight 
were appointed to treat with the emperor’s 
commissioners about commercial intercourse, 
and the hope was expressed that they were 
well instructed, as they would have to meet 
‘the polytikist felows in all this londe.’ The 
embassy did not bear much fruit (Letters and 
Papers, v. 804, 843, 946, 1056). Knight 
held at this time the rectory of Romald Kirk, 
Yorkshire. In November 1533 he had difhi- 
eulties as to jurisdietion with the Archbishop 
of York, who, he writes, ‘deals very unkindly 
with me,’ and “cursed my ofhcial,’ Dakyn, the 
vicar-general (2Ö. v1.1440). The archbishop 
offered to submit the dispute to arbitration 
(id. p. 1441). On 30 Jan. 1535 Knight was a 
commissioner for collecting the ecclesiastical 
tenths, and on 15 Oct. 1537 was present at 
the christening of Edward VI. 

On 29 May 1541 he was consecrated 
hbishop of Bath and Wells, in succession to 
John Clerk [q. v.] (Le Nevz, i. 144), and he 
resigned all his other preferments. At Wells 
Fuller relates that he built a market cross 
with the assistance of Dean Woolman. He 
died in 1547 at Wiveliscombe, Somerset, 
and was buried in Wells Cathedral next to 
Sugar’s Chapel, where a pulpit which he had 
erected and which bears his arms served as 
a monument. 

Knight was a faithful servant of Henry 
VIII, and a useful diplomatist of the old 
school, which regarded dissimulation as one 
of the requisites of success. He was a 
patron of Henry Cole [q. v.], whose education 
he seemsto have paid for, and Cole calls him 
‘my master’ (Letters and Papers, x. 321, 





xi. 573). When in London Knight lived 
in a house in Cannon Row, Westminster, 
afterwards (1536) assigned, in accordance 
withan act of 27 Henry VIH,tothe bishops 
of-Norwich. By his will he left money to 
Winchester and New Üolleges. 


[Wood’s Athen® Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 752 ; Cas- 
san’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, i. 447, dis- 
tinguishes Knight from William Knight of 
Merton College, Oxford, who lived about the 
same time; Fuller’s Worthies, ed. 1662, p. 205; 
State Papers, Henry VIII; Dixon’s Hist. of the 
Church of England, ii. 284, gives a character; 
Strype’s Memorials, ı. i. 86, 136, 188, ır. 1.9, 
111. 1.452; Cranmer, pp. 77,135; Thomas’s Hist. 
Notes; Syllabus to Rymer’s Federa; Nicolas’'s 
Privy Purse Expenses of Hen. VIII, p.118; au- 
thorities quoted. ] W.A.J. A. 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM (4.1612), divine, 
a native of Arlington, Sussex, was matricu- 
lated as a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 1 July 1579, went out B.A. in 
1582-3, was subsequently elected a fellow of 
his college, and in 1586 commenced M.A. 
His friend Joseph Hall, afterwards bishop of 
Norwich, wrote, encouraging him to persist 
in the callingofthe ministry‚andceommended 
his “variety of tongues and style of arts.’ 
Knight was instituted to the rectory of 
Barley, Hertfordshire, on 19 April 1598, but 
before the close of that year he exchanged 
the benefice, with Andrew Willet, for the 
rectory of Little Gransden, Cambridgeshire. 
On 12 July 1603 he was incorporated M.A. 
at Oxford. Willet terms him ‘vir probus, 
prudens, doctus, mihique amieissimus.’ 

He was author of: 1. “A Concordance 
Axiomatical, containing a Survey of Theo- 
logical Propositions, with the Reasons and 
Uses in Holy Scripture,’ London, 1610, fol. 
2. Latin epistle prefixed to Joseph Hall’s 
‘Mundus alter et idem,’ Frankfort, n.d. 


[Cooper’s Athene Cantabr. iii. 16; Bishop 
Hall’s Works (Pratt), vii. 251,x. 132; Heywood 
and Wrigsht’s Univ. Trans. i. 465, ı1. 10; Hors- 
field’s Sussex, i. 322; Neweourt’s Repertorium, 
1.800; Strype’s Annals, iii. 400, App. p.201fol.; 
Willet’s Epist. Ded.to Harmonie on 2 Samuel ; 
‘Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 229, 300.] T. ©. 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM (1786-1844), 
natural philosopher, son of William Knight, 
a bookseller, of Aberdeen, was born in that 
city on 17 Sept. 1786. In 1793 he entered 
the Aberdeen grammar school, where he was 
a contemporary of Lord Byron. Though not 
in the same class with him, he preserved a 
vivid recolleetion of the poet, whose disposi- 
tion he described in later life as “most 
damnable.” He entered the Marischal Col- 
lege and University in 1798, graduated M.A. 
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there in 1802, and delivered several courses 
of leetures to the students in natural history 
and chemistry between 1810 and 1816. In 
1811 he was defeated in his candidature for 
the chair of natural philosophy, but was 
elected in 1816 to the professorship of natu- 
ral philosophy in the Academical Institution, 
Belfast. In 1817 he received from Marischal 
College and University the degree of LL.D., 
and in the following year he published his 
chief work, entitled ‘ Facts and Observations 
towards forming a New Theory of the Earth, 
Fdinb. 1818, 8vo, being a series of desultory 
papers mainlyon geological subjeets. Knight 
returned to Aberdeen from Belfast in 1822, 
when he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy at the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity. His style of lecturing, says Professor 
Masson (Macmillan’s Magazine, ix. 331), was 
characterised bymuch pungeney,occasionally 
relieved by a ‘sarcastie scurrility which no 
other leeturer ventured on, and which was far 
from pleasant.. Though his teaching was 
varied and interesting, its effeet was greatly 
marred by the shallowness of his mathema- 
tical knowledge. Knight died at Aberdeen 
on 3 Dec. 1844. his class during the session 
1844-5 being taken by Mr. Alexander Bain, 
afterwards professor of logie in the university 
of Aberdeen. He married, on 17 Sept. 1821, 
Jean, eldest daughter of George Glennie, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Marischal Col- 
lege from 1796 to 1846. By her he had two 
sons and four daughters. 

Besides the work mentioned above Knight 
published: 1. “Outlines of Botany, Aber- 
deen, 1813; 2nd edition, 1828. 2. ‘First 
Day in Heaven, a Fragment,’ London, 1820; 
a curious book, afterwards suppressed by 
the author. More important than any of 
his printed works are his eight volumes of 
manuscript colleetions relating to Marischal 
College, now in the library of the university 
of Aberdeen, which have formed the basis of 
the “Fasti Academis Mariscallan®, edited 
by Mr. P. J. Anderson for the New Spalding 
Club. To these must be added some ‘Auto- 
biographical Collections,’ now in the hands 
of relatives, which are full of racy eriticisms 
of contemporaries. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. Bd) 
Anderson, seeretary, New Spalding Club, Aber- 
deen; Alma Mater (Aberdeen Univ. Maae..), 
January and February, 1889; James Riddell’s 
Aberdeen and its Folk ; Philos. Mag. A a 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM HENRY (1823- 
1863), painter, was born on 26 Sept. 1823 at 
Newbury, Berkshire, where his father, John 
Knight, was a schoolmaster; he was articled 


to a solieitor in that town, but after having | 





twopietures accepted by the Society of British 
Artists in 1844, abandoned the law, and in 
the following year came to London. He took 
lodgings in the Kennington Road, where he 
maintained himself by drawing crayon por- 
traits while studying at the British Museum 
and in the schools of the Royal Academy. 
In 1846 he sent his first contribution to the 
Academy, ‘Boys playing at Draughts,’ which 
was purchased by Alderman Salomons, and 
from that year was a constant exhibitor; he 
also sent many pictures to the British Insti- 
tution. Among his best works were ‘A 
Christmas Party preparing for Blind Man’s 
Buff,’ 1850; “Boys Snowballing,’ 1853; ‘ The 
Broken Window, 1855 (engraved in the ‘Art 
Journal,’ August 1865) ;‘ The Village School,’ 
1857; ‘“Knuckle Down,’ 1858; “The Lost 
Change, 1859; “An Unexpected Trump,’ 
1861; .and “The Counterfeit Coin,’ 1862. 
These titles indicatethecharacterof Knight’s 
art, which was limited to scenes of everyday 
life, with children prominently introduced. 
His pictures are of cabinet; size, very deli- 
cately finished. He died on 31 July 1863, 
leaving a widow and six children. 


[Art Journal, 1863, p. 133 ; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists; Royal Academy Catalogues.] 
IERM!. 


O’D. 
KNIGHT-BRUCE, Sır JAMES 
LEWIS (1791-1866), judge. [See BRUCE.] 


KNIGHTBRIDGE, JOHN (4. 1677), 
divine, was the fourth son of John Knight- 
bridge, attorney, of Chelmsford, Essex, by 
Mary, daughter of Charles Tucker of Lin- 
coln’s Inn (Visitations of Essex, Harl. Soc., 
vol. xiii. pt. i. p. 432). He graduated B.A. 
in 1642 as a member of Wadham College, 
Oxford, was translated to Peterhouse, Cam- _ 
bridge, on 3 May 1645, and five days later 
was admitted to a fellowship in place. of 
Christopher Bankes of Yorkshire, who had 
been ejected (Addit. MS. 5874, 1.64). After 
resigning his fellowship in July 1659, he 
became reetor of Spofforth, Yorkshire (2b. 
5861, f. 267). In 1673 he proceeded D.D. 
(Cantabr. Graduati, 1787, p. 229). He died 
in the parish of St. Paul, Oovent Garden, 
London, in December 1677 (Probate Act 
Book, P. ©. C., 1677). By his will (P. 0. ©. 
57, Reeve) he gave 402.t0 the common fund 
of Wadham College, and the same sum to 
Peterhouse. He also gaveto the master and 
fellows of Peterhouse as feoffees in trust his 
fee-farm rent of the manorof Heslington, near 
York, a house in the Minories, London, 00 
a year from his land in Chelmsford called 
Little Vinters, and another house and land, 
upon condition that they paid 502. annually to 
a professor of moral theology or casuistical 
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divinity. Thefirst election to the chair, called 
the Knightbridge professorship, was made in 
1683. He presented a library for the use of 
the clergy of Chelmsford and the neighbour- 
hood, which is placed in a chapel on the north 
side of Chelmstord parish church. 

[Addit. MS. 5861, ff. 298, 299, 300, 304, 305; 
Cambr. Univ. Calendar; Trans. of Essex Arch. 
Soe. ii. 197.] GG. 


KNIGHTLEY, Sır RICHARD (1533- 





1615), patron of puritans, born in 1533, was 
the eldest son of Sir Valentine Knightley | 


(d. 1566) of Fawsley, Northamptonshire, by 


Anne (d. 1554), daughter of Edward er | 
e 


of Badesley Clinton, Warwickshire. 
Knightleys were descended from an old Staf- 
fordshire family, one branch of which settled 
in Northamptonshire, where they acquired 
numerousestates and vast wealth. Richard’s 
father, Sir Valentine, was knighted at the 
coronation of Edward VI. His brother, SIR 
EpmuNnD KNIeHTLEY (d. 1542) (Richard’s 
uncle), serjeant-at-law, was one of the chief 


commissioners for the suppression of religious | 


houses. He was of a litigious temperament, 
and for obstructing the king’s claim to some 
property in 1532 was committed to the Fleet. 
A curious letter to Cromwell begging for re- 
lease is in the State Paper Office (September 
1532). He made a very distinguished mar- 
riage with Ursula, widow ofGeorge, son of An- 
drew, lord Windsor, and sister and coheiress 
of John. Vere, earl of Oxford. Between 1537 


and 1542 he seems to have built the hall of 
Dying on 12 Sept. 1542, | 


Fawsley House. 
he was buried at Fawsley (Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries, i. 119-20). 


Richard succeeded to landed property pro- 


dueing 13,0007. a year. He was knighted at 


Fotheringay in 1566 by the Earl of Leicester, | 


with whom he seems to have been intimate. 
He was sheriff of Northamptonshire in 


1568-9, 1581-2, and 'again in 1589,,when he 
was present in his oflicial capaeity at the 


execution of Mary Queen of Scots. He was 
twice M.P. for the town of Northampton (in 
1584 and 1585), and twice (in 1589 and 1598) 
. for the county. 

Knightley is said to have led a gay life in 
youth, but the family had always leaned to 
the reformed religion, and he ultimately be- 
came a rigid puritan. 

In 1567, under Leicester’s patronage, let- 
ters patent were granted making Knightley 
and others governors of the property of the 
ministers of the gospel in Warwickshire (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 304). When, 
in 1588, Penry and other advanced puritans 
began their determined onslaught on episco- 
pacy by secretly issuing the tracts which they 
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subscribed ‘Martin Mar-Prelate,’ they found 
a patron and abettor in Knightley. The 
travelling printing-press, whence came the 
famous tracts of Martin Mar-Prelate, was in 
the autumn of 1588 concealed in Knightley’s 
house at Fawsley, and in a small upper room 
there, latein the year, the ‘Epitome,’ by Mar- 
Prelate, was printed. The press wasremoved 
after Christmas to Knightley’s house at Nor- 
ton, and was finally seized by the Earl of 
Derby in February 1588-9 at Manchester. 
Many arrests followed, and Knightley’s com- 
plieity was discovered by the confessions of his 
servants. He was arraigned before the Star- 
chamber ‘for maintaining seditious persons, 
books, and libels’ on 31 Feb. 1588-9. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, who had himself been a chief 
object of Mar-Prelate’s attack, generously in- 
terceded for Knightley with the queen, and 
procured his release (see proofs against Sir 
R. Knightley, Zansd. M'SS. cexxxviii. 327; 
SIRYPE, Whitgift, ii. 5ll; ARBER, Intro- 
duction to the Martin Mar-Prelate Contro- 
versy, pp. 114, 129-30). In February 1605 
Knightley appears once more as a champion 
of the puritan party, when he, with two of 
his sons and other gentlemen of Northamp- 
tonshire, signed a petition against the sus- 
pension of the nonconformist ministers in his 
county. For this he was severely rebuked, 
was fined 10,0007. by the Star-chamber, and 
was deprived of his posts as lieutenant of 
Northamptonshire and commissioner of the 
peace (Cal. State Papers, James I, Dom. 
1603-10, pp. 193, 435). An undated letter 
of thanks to Salisbury for the composition. 
of this fine, and for some favour to his son, is 
also in the State Papers (25. 1611-18, p. 130). 
Knightley and Sir Francis Hastings [q. v.] 
signed about 1608 a petition to parliament on 
behalf of the Roman catholies, hoping indi- 
rectly to benefit their own party by advo- 
cating religious toleration. Knightley died, 
aged 82, at Norton, 1 Sept. 1615, and was 
buried there with his second wife (d. 1602). 

By his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Richard Fermor of Easton Neston, whom 
he married in 1556, he had three sons and 
three daughters; by his second wife, Eliza- 
beth Seymour, youngest daughter of the pro- 
tector Somerset, seven sons and two daugh- 
ters. Knighthood was conferred on four of 
his sons: Valentine (d. 1618), Francis (d. 
1620), who was cupbearer to James I, Sey- 
mour, and Ferdinand, who saw much foreign 
military service and was highly favoured by 
the electress. Through the extravagance of 
his elder sons, Sir Valentine and Edward (d. 
1598), much of the Knightley property was 
sold and alienated during Sir Richard’s life- 
time ; in 1591 a final settlement was made, 
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and the estates of Fawsley and Byfield were 
entailed upon hiseight sons and histhree bro- 
thers successively with their heirs male. The 
eldest son, Sir Valentine, who was sharply 
reprimanded for signing the Northampton- 
shire petition in 1605, inherited Fawsley, 
and on his death in 1618 it descended to his 
brother Edward’s son Richard [gq. v.] 

There are two portraits of Sir Richard, at 
the ages respectively of thirty-three and 
eighty, at Fawsley Manor House. 


[Fuller’s Church History, ed. 1845, p. 131; 
Strype’s Annals, Clar. Press, vol.iii. pt. 11. pp. 102, 
602; Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians, 
p. 280; Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, 
1. 380, 385 ; Betham’s Baronetage, iv. 386 ; Ex- 
cerpta Historica, p. 18; Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries (1886), i. 120.] Kom. 


KNIGHTLEY, RICHARD (d. 1639), 
member of parliament, was son of Edward 
Knightley of Preston Capes, Northampton- 
shire, in right of his wife Mary, daughter 
of Peter Coles of that place. Sir Richard 
Knightley (1533-1615) [q.v.] was his grand- 
father, and on the death of his uncle, Sir Va- 
lentine, in 1618, he succeeded to the family 
property of Fawsley. He was returned to 
the House of Commons as member for North- 
amptonshire on 22 Nov. 1621, and he was re- 
elected for the same constituency on 23 Jan. 
1623-4, and in 1625. From his first entrance 
into public life Knightley displayed the puri- 
tan leanings of his family, and in the first par- 
liament of Charles T’s reign he took his stand 
beside Sir John Eliot and the opponents of 
Buckingham and the court. A manuscript 
journal of this parliament, which is still 
extant among the Knightley family archives, 
was printed by the Camden Society in 1873. 
After the dissolution in August 1625 Knight- 
ley, like other deputy-lieutenants of North- 
amptonshire, was directed to search papists’ 
houses in the county, and proceeding to Lord 
Vaux’s house at Harrowden, was seriously 
assaulted bythe owner. Knightley brought 
the matter before the privy council, and 
threatened his assailant with Star-chamber 
proceedings (Court and Times of Charles I, 
1. 56). Charles I seems to have already 
noticed Knightley’spolitical hostility, and, in 
order apparently to exclude Knightley from 
his second parliament of 1626, he appointed 
him sheriff of Northamptonshire in that year. 
In January 1627 Knightley was reported to 
the council as one who refused to subseribe 
to the forced loan. When summoned to ap- 
pear before the council he made a defiant 
speech, and accordingly was committed to 
the Fleet prison. He re-entered the House 
of Commons for his old constitueney early 





in 1628, and acted through that and the fol- 
lowing sessıon in close alliance with Eliot 
and Hampden. He spoke in favour of the 
Remonstrance of 1628. When Eliot was ar- 
rested Knightley was his chief correspondent, 
and fourteen of Eliot’s letters to him, written 
from the Tower, are extant (ELIoT, De Jure 
Majestatis and Letter-book,ed. Grosart, 1882, 
vol. ii.) The intimacy was of the closest and 
most congenialkind. Knightley wasinsimilar 
relations with Pym, Hesilrigoe, and Hamp- 
den. He appointed the puritan John Dod 
[q. v.] to the rectory of Fawsley in 1637, and 
was one of the Company of Adventurers 


for Providence Island (Cal. State Papers, 


Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 123). He died in 
November 1639, and was buried at Fawsley 
(11Nov.) He married, in July 1614, Bridget, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy of Oharlecote, 
Warwickshire, but left no issue, and his pro- 
perty devolved on his cousin and the step- 
brother of his mother, Richard Knightley, 
with whom he is often confused. This 
Richard Knightley (1580-1650) was son of 
Thomas Knightley of Burgh Hall, Stafford- 
shire (d. before 1621), and was a nephew of 
Sir Richard Knightley, the patron of Martin 
Mar-Prelate. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Shuckburgh of Naseby, 
whose first husband was Peter Coles of Pres- 
ton Capes. He was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
22 May 1601 (Foster, Reg.p.101). He seems 
to have lived in retirement at Fawsley, and 
was buried there on 19 Sept. 1650. He mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Little- 
ton of Pillaton, Staffordshire, and left a son, 
Richard. 

This son, Sir RicHArD KnIcHruey (1617- 
1661), was admitted to Gray’s Inn 17 May 
1633 (ib. p. 199), and about 1637 married 
Elizabeth, eldest daushter of John Hamp- 
den, who died in 1643, greatly to the dis- 
tress of her father. As ‘Richard Knightley, 
junior,’ he sat in the Short parliament as mem- 
ber for Northampton. He fully shared the 
political sympathies of his family, and after 
the dissolution of the Short parliament in 
May 1640 he invited Hampden, Pym, and 
other of the opposition leaders to meet at 
Fawsley to concert a plan of action. He was 
re-elected member for Northampton to the 
Long parliament in October 1640, and acted 
consistently with the opposition. He and Sir 
Walter Earle were the tellers for their party 
on the vote on the Grand Remonstrance on 
23 Nov. 1641. On 21 Jan. 1642-3 he sub- 
scribed a petition to the parliament from the 
freeholders of Northamptonshire expressing 
approval of the parliamentary policy. He 
signed the solemn league and covenant, and 
wasa member oftheparliamentarycommittee 
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for Northamptonshire in March 1643 (Hus- 
BANDS, p. 942; cf. Cal. State Papers, 1645, 
p. 411). Knightley strongly disapproved of 
the plans for bringing the king to trial; was 
consequently imprisoned by the army from 
6t020 Dee. 1648, and was excluded from the 
parliament (A full Deelaration of the true 
state ofthe Secluded Members’ Case, 1660, 4to, 
p.55). He had a license to go abroad, 24 June 
1651 (Cal. State Papers, 1651, p. 529), and 
in December 1655 he was included in a list 
drawn up by the quakers of those ‘who do 
not perseeute but are loving to Friends’ (2b. 
1655-6, p. 64). He sat in Richard Crom- 
well’s parliament in January 1658-9 as mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, and was suggested 
as speaker 9 March 1659, when he excused 
himself from taking the office (cf. BuRToN, 
Diary, vol. iv.; Clarendon State Papers, il. 
433). As an opponent of the army he was 
not summoned to the Rump—the restored 
Long parliament in May1659. Buton 7 May 
he and Prynne made an attempt to enter the 
house (A true and perfect Relation of what 
was done between Mr. Prynne and the Secluded 
Members and those now sitting, 1659, pp- 4, 7). 
On 17 Feb. 1659-60 he took part in the con- 
ference between the secluded and sitting 
members, and as soon as the former members 
took their places he was elected (23 Feb.) 
member ofthe councilofstatewhich arranged 
the recall of the king. At the coronation of 
Charles II (April 1661) he was created a 
knight of the Bath. He died in London on | 
22 June 1661, and was buried on 6 July at 

Fawsley. He married in 1647 a second wife, 

Ann, daughter of Sir William Courten, and 

widow of Essex Devereux, son and heir of 

Walter Devereux, fifth viscount Hereford. 

His widow was buried at Fawsley on 5 Feb. 

1702-3, aged 88. By her Knightley had two | 
sons, Richard (1647-1655) and Essex (1649- 

1671). Thelatter’swidow, Sarah, daughterof. 
Thomas Foley of Witley, married as second 

husband John Hampden the younger [q. v.] 


[Notes kindly supplied by C. H. Firth, esq.; 
Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soe.), 
pp- 17-18; Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 389 sq.; 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, i. 120-1; 
Beesley’s Hist. of Banbury, 1841; Forster’s Sir 
John Rliot ; Return of Members of Parliament. 
A Richard Knightley, who, according to Wood, 
joined the royalist standard in 1642, and on his 
arrival with the Marquis of Hertford’s army in | 
Oxford was ereated M.A. on 16 Jan. 1642-3 
(Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 33), was probably son | 
of a distant connection of the family of Fawsley, 
Edward Knightley, a royalist.] 8. L. | 








Abbey, Leicester. He is the author of a 
“Compilatio de eventibus Anglie,’a work in 
four books beginning with Edgar and ending 
in 1366. His name, Henricus Cnitthon, is 
supplied by the initial letters of the sixteen 
chapters of each of the first threebooks. In 
his prologue he states that he follows the 
seventh book of Cestrensis (i.e. Higden), 
and that he adds to his extracts from him 
the accounts of other matters, ‘que aspectui 
meo sparsim se obtulerant.” But he care- 
fully conceals that almost the whole of the 
additional matter, with the exception of a 


- few references to Leicester and its abbey, is 


transcribed from Walter of Hemingburgh. 
When Hemingburgh speaks of hisown monas- 
tery (Gisburn) as “nostram,' this is altered to 
its own name (e.g. “quandam ecclesiam de 
Gysburne,’ Twyspen, col. 2522). At the end 
of.the third book he states that he is proceed- 
ing alone, and the fourth book, which is not 
divided into chapters, and occupies from 1337 
to 1366, may be original. It gives nearly 
the same sequence of events as is found in 
Robert of Avesbury. He speaks of being 
present at the visit of Edward III to the 
abbey of Leicester in 1363. As the history 
breaks off abruptly in 1366, he probably did 
not survive that year. 

A fifth book is added in the manuscripts, 
begun ten years later (1377), and carrying 
on the history to 1395. This is clearly the 
work of another writer, whose style as well 
as ‘his whole tone of speaking of church 
matters’ is very different from that of 
Knighton. The documents preserved by the 
continuator, the details respecting the rising 
of 1381, and those of the history and opinions 
of Wyeliffe, are of great value. He ‘is a par- 


| tisan of the Duke of Lancaster,’ and almost 


“the only writerofthat dayon the less popular 
side.” He was clearly, like Knighton, a canon 
of St. Mary’s, Leicester, but there is no clue 
to hisname. The book was in the library of 
Leicester Abbey, as may be seen in Nichols’s 
‘ History of Leicester,’ App. p. 102. It is 


| preserved in two manuscripts in the Cotton 


collection in the British Museum, Claudius 
E.3 and Tiberius C. 7, from the latter of 
which Twysden printed his edition in the 
‘Decem Seriptores’ A new edition is in 
progress in the Rolls Series, under the edi- 
torship of the Rev. Dr. Lumby. 


|Authorities given in text.] EIER. 


KNIGHTON, Sır WILLIAM (1776- 
1836), keeper ofthe privypurse to George IV, 
son of William Knighton, was born at Beer 


KNIGHTON (orCNITTHON,ashehim- Ferris, Devonshire, in 1776. His family had 


self spells the name), HENRY (,7. 1363), an estate at Grenofen, Whitchurch, Devon- 
historical compiler, was a canon ofSt. Mary’s | shire, but his father was disinherited, and, 
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dying very early, left his widow in poverty. 
Knighton, after a little schooling at Newton 
Bushell, Devonshire, was at an early age sent 
tostudymedicineunder his uncle, Dr. Bredall, 
asurgeon of Tavistock. Heafterwards studied 
for two years at Guy’s Hospital, London. At 
the age of twenty-one hereturned to Devon- 
shire, and obtained through the influence of 
Dr. Geach, chief surgeon of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Plymouth, an assistant-surgeon’s 
post there, and a diploma from St. Andrews 
University. Attheend of 1797 he settled in 
practice at Devonport. In 1800 he married 
Dorothea, youngest daughter of Captain 
Hawker, R.N., and in 1803 he removed to 
London. Hebegan practice as an accoucheur, 
but shortly removed to Edinburgh. After 
three years’studythere,heoncemore returned 
to London, received a degree from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the degree of M.D. 
from the university of Aberdeen (21 April 
1806), and began practice in Hanover Square. 
In July 1809 he attended the Marquis Wel- 
lesley as his physician on his embassy to 
Spain, and returned with him in October. By 
him he was in 1810recommendedtothe Prince 
of Wales, with the result that he became one 
of the prince’s physicians, and was shortly 
afterwards created a baronet (1812). The 
prince told Sir Walter Farquhar, in explana- 
tion of this appointment, that Knighton was 
the best-mannered doctor he had ever met. 
He had been an intimate friend of Sir John 
Macmahon,and when, on the latter’s death in 
1818, he came, as executor, into possession of 
some of his papers, which were compromising 
to the prince, he at once delivered them up, 
conduct which so charmed the regent that 
he appointed him to the auditorship of the 
duchy of Cornwall and of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and soon began more and more to con- 
sult him on matters of business. | 
Knighton’s firmness of character appeared 
in his management of George IV’s inex- 
tricably confused affairs. In spite of the 
king’s extravagance, Knighton gradually re- 
duced his finances to order, caused the debts 
to be steadily liquidated, and asserted over 
the king’s weak mind an authority which 
few ofthe ministers enjoyed (cf. LoRD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH, Diary, i. 384 ; Greville Memoirs, 
lst ser. iv 100, 144; LoRpD ÜOLCHESTER, 
Diary)... The king wrote to him as “dearest 
friend,” signed himself “most affeetionately 
yours, and gave him written authority to 
notify the royal tradesmen that no goods 
were to be supplied or work done on account 
of the privy purse except upon Knighton’s 
orders given in writing. Knighton had at- 
tended him on the eontinent in 1821, and re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from the university 





of Göttingen, and on the return of the court 
to England he was appointed private secre- 
tary to the king and keeper of the privy purse, 
in succession to Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. 
He thereupon gave up practice on 11 Sept. 
1822. He was frequently employed on con- 
fidential missions for the king both at home 
and abroad, but their preceise nature is un- 
known, as all his letters on the subject were 
destroyed by his widow. Ile was sent to 
Paris in 1823, and in 1824 made three jour- 
neys in rapid succession to Paris, Spain, and 
Sardinia. ‘At a moment’s notice,’ he writes 
to his wife, “the king has again ordered me 
abroad ... my situation involves veryheavy 
penalties on me.’ These sudden and toilsome 
journeys, continued yearly and often several 
timesa yeartill 1825 and 1826, probably con- 
tributed to bring on the severe illness which 
overtook him in 1827. He was hishly es- 
teemed by the royal family and by the 
ministry, having taken to heart the Duke of 
Wellington’s advice to beware how he in- 
terfered in polities; but he became the objeet 
of eonsiderable ill-will, owing to his un- 
doubted influence with the king (see LORD 
CoLCHESTER, Diary, ii. 527, 539; RAIKES, 
Diary, iii. 53,54). A severe attack was made 
upon him by T. S. Duncombe in his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons on 18 Feb. 
1828; but Peelmet it by a point-blank denial 
(HANSARD, Parl. Debates, 2nd ser.xviiil.540). 
The attack appears to have been got up as a 
joke by Henry de Ros and Charles Greville 
(see Greville Memoirs, 1st ser. 1.128); but to 
Kniglıton, who was then abroad and unable 
to defend himself, it was very painful. He 
attended the kingalmostnightanddayduring 
his last illness, was present even at political 
interviews in theroyal closet, and appears not 
only to have been sincerely attached to the 
king, but also to have esteemed him. His 
vigilance prevented Lady Conyngham from 
profiting by the temporary disorder at, Wind- 
sor during the king’s illness to lay hands on 
any of the royal jewels, and after the king’s 
death on 26 Jan. 1830 Knighton was busily 
occupied for several months in winding up his 
affairs. Hesubsequently gave up his house in 
London and retired into the country, which 
suited his failing health better than town. 
He died, however, in Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street, London, on 11 Oet. 1836 of an en- 
largement of the heart, and was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

He had considerable taste, especially in 
painting, very great social tact, a sound busi- 
ness capacity,and honestlyfulfilled the duties 
of a very delicate position. 'Though he long 
held a position where his court interest might 
havecommandedalmostanyfavour,heproved 
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himself greedy neither of money nor honours, 
and kept aloof from all intrigue. He left a 
widow, one son, and one daughter. 

[Memoirs published by his widow, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1838, which, however, leave half the story of his 
latter years untold, and discover no secrets, poli- 
tical or other; Munk’s Coll. of Phys. iii. 39; see 
also the Age, 16 Oct.1836. This article has been 
revised by Sir W. Knighton’s granddaughter, Mrs. 
Dawson. ] JA... 


KNILL, RICHARD (1787-1857), dis- 
senting minister, fourth child of Richard 
Knill, carpenter (d. 15 Dec. 1826), by Mary 
Tucker (d. 1826), was born at Braunton, 
Devonshire, on 14 April 1787. In 1804 he 
enlisted as a soldier, but was shortly after- 
wards bought out by his friends. He becamea 
student of the Western Academy at Axmin- 
sterin 1812, and under the influence of a ser- 
mon by Dr. Alexander Waugh, volunteered 
for missionary work. Hewasaccepted bythe 
London Missionary Society,and embarked for 
Madras 20 April 1816. Here he engaged in 
English services for the schools, soldiers, and 
residents,whilestudyingthenativelanguages. 
His health soon failed, and he was sent in 
September 1818 to Nägarkoil in Travancore, 
whence, after suffering from the cholera, he 
returned to England 30 Nov. 1819. A cold 
climate being recommended, he sailed on 
18 Oct. 1820 for St. Petersburg, intending to 
proceed to Siberia as a missionary ; but, on 
the persuasion of the British and Americans, 
consented to remain in that city. Here he 
laboured successfully, and obtained the sup- 
port of the emperor and the royal family. 
A Protestant Bible Society was formed for 
supplying the bible in their own tongues 
to Germans, Finns, Poles, Livonians, and 
other persons not belonging to the Greek 
church. A school was opened for the chil- 
dren of foreigners, and. a mission to the 
sailors at Oronstadt established. Returning 
to England in August 1833 to obtain funds 
for erecting a larger church in St. Peters- 
burg, his labours were so successful in 
creating funds and friends for the London 
Missionary Society, that he was requested 
to remain at home, and for eight years he 
visited almost every place in the United 
Kingdom, advocatingthe claims of the foreign 
missions. Quite worn out by his incessant 
labours, heon1 Jan. 1842 settled down as con- 
gregational minister at Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, where he remained until his 
removal to Chester in 1848. His last days 
were not the least useful, and his preaching 
in the Chester Theatre for twenty Sunday 
afternoons was most successful. Few men of 
his time had greater mastery overlarge assem- 





blies of men. He died at 28 Queen Street, 
Chester, on 2 Jan. 1857. On 9 Jan. 1823 he 
married Sarah, daughter of James and Isa- 
bella Notman, a native of St. Petersburg, by 
whom he had five children. 

Knill was the author of: 1. ‘The Farmer 
and his Family,’ 1814. 2. ‘Memoir of the 
Life and Character of Walter Venning,’ 1822, 
3. “The Influence of Pious Women in Pro- 
moting aRevivalof Religion,’1830. 4. ‘Some 
Accountof John Knill, 1830. 5. “The Happy 
Death-bed,’ 1833. 6. ‘A Traveller arrived at 
the End of the Journey,’ 1836. 7. “A Dia- 
logue between a Romish Priest and R. 
Knill, Missionary,’ 1841. 8. “A Scotehman 
Abroad,’ 1841. 

[Birrell’s Life of R. Knill, 1860, with por- 
trait, new ed. 1878, with another portrait; Con- 
gregational Year-Book, 1857, pp. 212-14; Evan- 
gelical Mag. March 1857, pp. 137-45;; Scottish 
Congregational Mag. April 1857, pp. 97-103, - 
May, pp. 129-33 ; Waddington’s Congregational 
History, 1880, v.185-96; Nonconformist, 7 Jan. 
1857, p. 16, 14 Jan. p. 24; Chester Chronicle, 
3 Jan. 1857, p. 8,10 Jan. p. ö.] GrOsB: 


KNIPE, THOMAS (1638-1711), head- 
master of Westminster School, son of the 
Rev. Thomas Knipe, was born in 1638, most 
probably in Westminster. He waseducated 
at Westminster School, whence in 1657 he 
waselected to astudentshipat Christ Church, 
Oxford, but did not matriculate till 31 July 
1658. He graduated B.A. 22 Feb. 1660, and 
M.A.1 Dec. 1663. In the interval he acted 
as usher at his old school, and in 1663 be- 
came second master there. Dr. Busby [gq. v.], 
the head-master, is said to have appreciated 
Knipe’s merits. Knipe succeeded to Busby’s 
post by a patent dated the very day, 6 April 
1695, of Busby’s death, and, though scarcely 
so brilliant as his predecessor, was respeeted 
and beloved byhispupils. A letter addressed 
by Knipe to Henry, lord Herbert of Cherbury 
[see under HERBERT, Henry, 1654-1709], 
whose son was at Westminster School, shows 
that'he wasastriet disciplinarian (ef. WARNER, 
Epistolary Curiosities, 1818, where Knipe’s 
letter is printed). On 17 Oct. 1707 Knipe 
was installed a prebendary of Westminster, 
and died at Hampstead on 6 Aug. 1711 in his 
seventy-third year. He was buried on the 
%th in the north cloister of Westminster 
Abbey, and a monument was put up to him 
by his widow in the south aisle. Knipe was 
married twice, first to a relative of Bishop 
Sprat, who died 26 Aug. 1685, and secondlyto 
awidow, Alice Talbot, ofSt. Margaret’s parish, 
who survived him until 8 March 1723); both 
his wives and several of his children also 
found sepulture in the abbey (see OHkster, 
Registers of Westminster Abbey). A portrait 
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of Knipe, painted by J. Dahl, has been en- 
graved (see NOBLE, Continuation of Granger, 
ıi. 119). Two of Knipe’s descendants are 
also commemorated in the Abbey: Captain 
John Knipe, 90th regiment, who died at 
Gibraltar 25 Oct. 1798; and Captain Robert 
Knipe, 14th light dragoons, who was mor- 
tally wounded at the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onoro, 5 May 1811. 

Knipe compiled and published two gram- 
mars for the use of Westminster scholars: 
‘"AmoAAodspov Tod "Adnvaiov Tpanparıkov 
BıßAuo0@nkn n) mepi Oeov BußXior,’ &e., London, 
1686; and ‘Hebraic® Grammatiee Rudi- 
menta,’ 1708. He also certainly took some 
part in, and is even said to have been the 
author of, the ‘ Grammatica Busbeiana.’ To 
Knipe were dedicated in laudatory terms the 
Greek dialogues (1706) of Maittaire, second 
master at Westminster, and the ‘Historical 
Account of the Heathen Gods,’ by Dr. Wil- 
liam King, an old pupil of Westminster. 

[Wood’s Athens (Bliss), iv. 643; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 223, 266; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmonast. 1852; Stanley’sMemorialsof West- 
minster Abbey ; Le Neve’s Fasti,iii.364; Nichols’s 
Illustr. iii. 270 ; Anecdotes, i. 26, 489, iv. 556.] 

ET: 

KNIPP or KNEP, Mrs. (/. 1670), 
actress, probably made her debut on the stage 
of the Theatre Royal as a member of Killi- 
grew’s company, as Epicene in Ben Jonson’s 
‘Silent Woman’on 1 June 1664. Pepys made 
her acquaintance at his friend Mrs. Pierce’son 
6 Dec. 1665, and thought her ‘pretty enough, 
but the most excellent, mad-humoured thing, 
and sings the noblest that ever I heard in my 
life’ Her husband he describes as ‘an ill, 
melancholy,jealous-lookingfellow,’suspected 
of ill-treating her. On 2 Jan. 1665-6 he re- 
cords the ‘perfect pleasure’ it gave him at 
Brouncker’s “to hear her sing, and espeeially 
her little Scotch song of Barbary Allen.’ 
They soon became very intimate, correspond- 
ing with one another as ‘Dapper Dicky’ and 
‘Barbary Allen’ On 23 Feb. 1665-6 (his 
birthday) Pepys records that she came to see 
his wife, and he spent the whole night talk- 
ing with her and teaching her his song 
‘ Beauty, retire, which she made ‘go most 
rarely.. On6 Aug. 1666 he took her to dine 
with him at a tavern in Old Fish Street. On 
14 Nov. 1666 he visited her at her lodging, 
which he found ‘very mean.’ He took her 
husband into the city, left him there, and re- 
turned to dine with her Zete-a-töte. Next 
year she chose him for her valentine, upon 
which he ‘bought 32s. worth of things’ for 
her. He also made her occasional presents 
of money. From this time, however, out of 
regard to his wife, who began to be seriously 
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Jealous, Pepys allowed the intimacy to cool. 
He admired her in the part of the Widow in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Scornful Lady’on 
28 Dec. 1666; in the Widow’s part in the 
‘Custom of the Country,’ 2 Jan. 1666-7; in 
‘Mrs. Weaver’s great part’ in Dryden’s ‘ In- 
dian Emperor,’ 15 Jan.; and her singing in 
the‘HumorousLieutenant,’ 23 Jan.; and‘ The 
Chances, a comedy by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 5 Feb. She also took some part in the 
revival of Suckling’s ‘Goblins’ on 23 Jan. ; 
on 5 Oct. she appeared as Otrante in Rhodes’s 
‘Flora’s Vagaries;’ on 19 Oct. as Savina in 
Lord Orrery’s historical play of the ‘ Black 
Prince;’ and with Nell G@wyn [q.v.] spoke 
the prologue to Sir R. Howard’s ‘Great Fa- 
vourite, or the Duke of Lerma,’ on 20 Feb. 
1667-8, “most excellently,’“beyond any crea- 
ture’ Pepys had ‘ever heard.’ She appeared 
in Dryden’s ‘ Mock Astrologer’ and ‘Tyran- 
nick Love’ in 1668 and 1668-9, and in‘ The 
Heiress’ 2 Feb. 1668-9, entranced Pepys 
with her singing and a wink from the stage 
with which she honoured him. She appeared 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Theatre Royal 
having been burned down, in 1671-2, as the 
nun Hippolita in Dryden’s ‘ Assignation;’ 
and in that or the following year as Lady 
Fidget in Wycherley’s ‘Country Wife’ In 
1674 she played Eliza in Wycherley’s ‘Plain 
Dealer,’ and spoke the epilogue to Duffet’s 
‘Spanish Rogue.” She took the part of a 
priestess of Bellona in Lee’s ‘ Sophonisba, or 
Hannibal’s Overthrow,’ in 1676; and that of 
a maid in “Country Innocence, or the Cham- 
bermaid turned Quaker,’ in 1677. Her last 
recorded appearance was as Mrs. Dorothy in 
D’Urfey’s version of Fletcher’s “Trick for 
Trick. Her subsequent history is wholly 
uncertain. 

[Downes’s Roseius Anglicanus, ed. Knight; 
Genest’s Account of the English Stage, vol. i.; 
Pepys’s Diary. ] J. M. R. 


KNIVET. [See Kıyver.] 


KNOLLES, RICHARD (1550 ?-1610), 
historian of the Turks, born about 1550, 
probably at Cold Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
seems to have been son of the Francis 
Knolles or Knowlis of Cold Ashby who 
married Frances Holmeby, his second wife, on 
17 June 1560 (Brınees, Northamptonshire, 
i. 553, note 4). He graduated B.A. from 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 26 Jan. 1564-5, 
and M.A. in July 1570. He was elected a 
fellow of his college, and was still in residence 
in 1571 (Oxford Univ. Reg., Oxford Hist. 
Soc., I. ii. 36). Sir Peter Manwood, son 
of Sir Roger Manwood [q.v.], hearing of 
Knolles’s abilities, ‘called him from the uni- 
versity,’ and obtained for him the mastership 
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of the grammar school at Sandwich, Kent, 
a town to which Sir Peter and his father 
had proved liberal benefactors. According to 
Wood ‘he did much good in his profession, 
and sent many young men to the universities,’ 
although he lived ‘in a world of trouble and 
cares’ He died 
was buried on 2 July in St. Mary’s Church 
there, “leaving behind him the character of 
an industrious, learned, and religious person.’ 

Sir Peter Manwood was fully justified in 
his estimate of Knolles’s abilities. Owing 
to his persuasion and encouragement Knolles 
completed his ‘Generall Historie of the 
Turkes from the first beginning of that 
Nation,’ a speeimen of carefully elaborated 
English prose, although its historical value 
is small. The book, which oceupied Knolles 
about twelve years, was published in 1603 by 
Adam Islip in London, in a folio of nearly 
1,200 pages, with a dedication to James I,and 
engraved portraitsof the sultans by Lawrence 
Johnson [q.v.] A long list of Byzantine 
historians and other authorities is given, but 
Knolles seems to have largely followed Bois- 
sard’s ‘Vitee et Icones Sultanorum Turei- 
corum’ (Frankfort, 1596). Knolles’s volume 
concludes with ‘a brief discourse of the great- 
ness of the Turkish Empire, and where the 
greatest strength thereof consisteth” A 
second edition, with ‘the lives of the Otto- 


man emperors and kings’ continued to the 


date of publication, appeared in 1610, and 
third and fourth editions, with further con- 
tinuations, were issued in 1621 and 1631 
respeetively. The fifth edition, 1638, in- 
cluded “a new continuation’ colleeted out 
ofthe despatches of Sir P. Wyche and others 
by Thomas] Nabbes[q. v.] A later edition, 
revised by Paul Rycaut, is dated 1679,and the 
same editor, then Sir Paul Rycaut, brought 
out a finaland extended edition, in three folio 
volumes, between 1687 and 1700, under the 
title of ‘The General History of the Turks, 
with a Continuation by Sir Paul Rycaut.’ 
An abridgment by John Savage appeared in 
1701 in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Johnson lavished somewhat excessive 
praiseon Knolles’sstyle. ‘None ofour writers,’ 
he asserted in the “Rambler,’ No, 122, ‘can 


in my opinion justly contest the superiority | 
of Knolles, who in his “ History ofthe Turks” 


has displayed all the excellencies that narra- 
tion can admit. His style, though somewhat 
obscured by time, and sometimes vitiated 
by false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and 
clear. A wonderful multiplieity of events 
is so artfully arranged and so distinetly ex- 
plained that each facilitates the knowledge 
of the next’ Only in the orations which 
Knolles places in the mouths of his leading 
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personages does Johnson detect aught that 
is tedious or languid ; and Knolles’s limited 
reputation he attributes to his choice of a 
subject “of which none desires to be in- 
formed.’ Hallam commends Johnson’s ver- 
diet: “Knolles’s descriptions are vivid and 
animated—eircumstantial, but not to feeble- 
ness ; his characters are drawn with a strong 
peneil’ Horace Walpole, on the other hand, 
found the style tiresome ; but Southey was 
an ardent admirer, and recommended Cole- 
ridge, when setting out for Malta, to ‘look in 
old Knolles and read the siege of Malta be- 
fore you go.’ Byron acknowledged deep in- 
debtedness to Knolles. Shortly before his 
death at Missolonghi, he wrote: “Old Knolles 
was one of the first books that gave me 
pleasure when a child; and I believe it had 
much influence on my future wishes to visit 
the Levant, and gave perhaps the oriental 
colouring which is observed in my poetry’ 
(Breon, Works, ix. 141; ef. Don Juan, bk. v. 
ce. exlvii. 7). 

Knolles also published a translation : ‘The 
Six Bookes of a Common Weale written by 
J. Bodin, a famous Lawyer . . . out of the 
French and Latin copies, done into English,’ 
London, 1606 (by Adam Islip), dedicated to 
Sir Peter Manwood (ef. BRYDsEs, Censur« 
Literaria,i.349 sq.) Wood wrongly ascribes 
to Knolles ‘Grammatica Latina, Gr&ca et 
Hebr.’ (1665), which is by Hanserd Knollys 
[q. v.] (Atheneum, 6 Aug. 1881, p. 176). 

A manuscript English translation of Cam- 
den’s ‘Britannia’ is among Ashmolean MSS. 
at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. A note 
describes this copy as once Uamden’s pro- 
perty,which was ‘founde in his own library, 
lock’t in a cupbord, as a treasure he much 
esteemed and since his death suffered to see 
It has not been printed. 

[Wood’s Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 79-82; 
Knolles’s Works; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. Ir 


KNOLLES,THOMAS (4.1537), president 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, was born in 
Westgate, York. He wasasecular priest,edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, whence 
hegraduated M.A.,and became in 1495 fellow 
of the college, proceeding B.D. on 19 April 
1515, and D.D. June 1518. He is said to 
have been rector of South Kirkby, Yorkshire. 
From 31 July 1502 till his death he was vicar 
of All Saints, Wakefield. Wood calls him 
‘a learned man,’ and says he was much fol- 
lowed for his preaching in Yorkshire. From 
1507 to 1529 he was subdean of York, and 
in 1529 became a prebendary of the cathe- 
dral. Ontheresignation of Laurence Stubbs 
in 1527 Knolles waselected president of Mag- 
dalen. He seems to have exerted some in- 
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fluence at the university, and was a friend of 
Cromwell, with whom he corresponded (see 
‚Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols. v. 
vili. ix.x.) On3 Feb. 1535 he resigned his 
headship, in accordance with a promise made 
the year before to Cromwell, who desired 
the post for another friend (Marshall). The 
latter was, however, not elected. Knolles 
retired to Wakefield, where he died on 9 May 
1537. By his will, which is still extant at 
York, he desired to be buried near his parents 
in thesouthaisleof AllSaints’Church, Wake- 
field. The gravestone has disappeared, but 
Walker (see Cathedral Church of Wakefield, 
p- 191) copied the Latin inscription from 
Dodsworth’s notes in the Bodleian Library. 
[Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 131, 316, 561; Wood’s 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 35, 43, 48; Oxf. Univ. Reg. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soe.), i. 82; Sisson’s Hist. of Wake- 
field Church, p. 15; Bloxam’s Register of Mag- 
dalen College, ii. 321, iii. 82, iv. 7, 10, 46.] 
EB: 
KNOLLYS, Sır FRANCIS (1514 ?- 
1596), statesman, was elder son of RoBERT 
Kyorrys (4.1521). The fatheris said by Dug- 
daleto have been descended from Sir Robert 
Knollysor Knolles (d. 1407) [q.v.],thesoldier, 
but the proofsare wanting. Sir Franeis’s pedi- 
gree cannot be authentically traced beyond 
Sir Thomas Knollys, lord mayor of London in 
1399 and 1410, from whom Sir Francis’sfather 
was fifth in descent. Lord-mayor Knollys 
may, it is suggested, have been a nephew of 
the soldier. He was a member ofthe Grocers’ 
Company; direeted in 1400 the rebuilding 
of the Guildhall, and rebuilt St. Antholin’s 
Church in Watling Street, where he was 
buried with his wife Joan. His will, dated 
20 May 1435, was proved 11 July 1435 at 
Lambeth, where it is still preserved. Sir 
Thomas’s son Thomas (d. 1446) possessed 
the manor of North Mimms, Hertfordshire. 


This passed to his heir, Robert, who died | 


without male issue. It was the second son, 
Richard, who seems to have been grand- 
father of Sir Franeis’s father, Robert Knollys 
(Herald and Genealogist, vii. 553, viii. 289). 

In 1488 the latter was one of Henry VIT’s 
henchmen, and late in that year was ap- 
pointed to wait on “the king’s dearest son 
the prince’ (Arthur). He received 52. ‘by 
way of reward’ for each of the three years 
1488 to 1490, and when Henry VII met 
Archduke Philip in 1500 he accompanied the 
English king as one of the ushers of the 
chamber (Materials illustrativeof Henry VII, 
Rolls Ser. ii. 383, 394, 437, 562; Letters of 
Richard III and Henry VII, Rolls Ser. ed. 
Gairdner, ii. 89). He continued in the same 
ofiice under Henry VIII, and received an 
annuity of 202. on 15 Nov. 1509, and a grant 
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of Upelatford, called Rookes Manor, in 
Hampshire—part of the confiscated property 
of Sir Richard Empson—on 10 Feb. 1510-11 
(Letters, &c., of Henry VIII, i. 94, 218). 
The “ Robert Knolles, a dyer of Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, who was given letters of protec- 
tion on going to the war in France, in the 
retinue of Richard Tempest, in April 1513, 
can hardly be identical with the usher of 
the royal chamber (id. i. 529, 546). On 
9 July 1514 the usher and his wife were 
jointly granted the manor of Rotherfield' 
Greys, near Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 
in survivorship, at an annual rental of a red 
rose at midsummer. The grant was con- 
firmed on 5 Jan. 1517-18 by letters patent 
for their own lives and that of one successor. 
Other royal gifts followed (id. i. 841, ii. pt. 
4,1217, 1... pb.„14, 12, ‚iv. pb..L 281), 
Robert Knollys died in 1521, and was buried 
in the church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
His will, dated 13 Nov. 1520, was proved 
19 June 1521. His widow, Letitia or Lettice, 
was daughter of Sir Thomas Penyston of 
Hawridge and Marshall, Buckinghamshire, 
After Robert Knollys’s death she became the 
second wife of Sir Robert Lee of Burston, 
Buckinghamshire, son of Sir Henry Lee of 
@uarendon in the same county. Sir Robert 
Lee, by whom she had issue, died in 1537, 
when she became the second wife of Sir 
Thomas Tresham of Rushton, Northamp- 
tonshire, prior (under Queen Mary) of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Her will, 
dated 28 June 1557, was proved 11 June 
1558. 

Robert Knollys’s children ineluded, besides 
Francis, ason Henryandtwodaughters, Mary 
and Jane. The latter married Sir Richard 
Wingfield of Kimbolton Castle. The son 
Henry (d. 1583) was in some favour with 
Edward VI and Queen Elizabeth. He went 
abroad with his brother Francis during Queen 
Mary’s reign. In 1562 he was sent on a 
diplomatie mission to Germany, to observe 
the temper of German protestants (FROUDE, 
Hrst. vi. 580), and in 1569 was temporarily 
employed in warding both Queen Mary of 
Scotland at Tutbury and the Duke of Nor- 
folk in the Tower (Hatfield MSS. i. 443), 
He was M.P. for Reading in 1563, and for 
Christchurch in 1572. His will, dated 27 July 
1582, was proved 2 Sept. 1583. 

Franeis, born about 1514, appears to have 
received some education at Oxford, but 
Wood’s assertion that he was for a time a 
member of Magdalen ÜÖollege is unconfirmed. 
Henry VILI extended to him the favour that 
he had shown to his father, and secured to 
him in fee the paternal estate of Rotherfield 
Greys in 1538. Acts of parliament in 1540- 
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1541 and in 1545-6 attested this grant, mak- 
ing his wife in the second act joint tenant 
with him. At the same time Francis became 
one of the gentlemen-pensioners at court, 
and in 1539 attended Anne of Cleves on her 
arrival in England. In 1542 he entered the 
House of Commons for the first time as 
member for Horsham. At the beginning of 
Edward VI’sreign he accompanied the Eng- 
lish army to Scotland, and was knighted by 
the commander-in-chief, the Duke of Somer- 
set, at the camp at Roxburgh, 28 Sept. 1547 
(NıcHors, Lit. Rem. of Edw. VI, ü. 219). 
Knollys’s strong protestant convictions re- 
commended him to the young king and to 
his sister the Princess Elizabeth, and he 
spent much time at court, taking a promi- 
nent part not onlyin tournaments there (25.1. 
389), but also in religious discussion. On 
35 Nov. 1551 he was present at Sir ‘William 
Cecil’s house, at a conference between a few 
catholics and protestants respecting the cor- 
poreal presence in the Sacrament (STRYPE, 
Cranmer, 1848, ii. 356). About the same 
date he was granted the manors of Cavers- 
ham in Oxfordshire and Cholsey in Berk- 
shire. At the end of 1552 he visited Ireland 
on public business. 

he accession of Mary darkened Knollys’s 
prospects. Hisreligious opinions placed him 
in opposition to the government, and he 
deemed it prudent to cross to Germany. On 
his departure the Princess Elizabeth wrote 
to his wife a sympathetie note, expressing a 
wish that they would soon be able to return 
insafety (GREEN, Letters of Illustrious Ladles, 
iii. 278-9). Knollys first took up his resi- 
dence in Frankfort, where he was admitted 
a church-member, 21 Dec. 1557, but after- 
wards removed to Strasburg. According to 
Fuller, he “bountifully communicated to the 
necessities’ of his fellow-exiles in Germany 
(Church Hist. iv. 228), and at Strasburg he 
seems to have been on intimate terms with 
Jewel and Peter Martyr (ef. BURNET, Refor- 
mation, iii. 500). Before Mary’s death he re- 
turned to England, and as a man ‘ of assured 
understanding and truth, and well affected to 
the protestant religion, he was admitted to 
Elizabeth’s privy council in December 1558 
(Haywarn, Annals, p. 12). He was soon 
afterwards made vice-chamberlain of the 
household and captain of the halberdiers, 
while his wife and her sister—first cousins 
of Elizabeth—became women of the queen’s 
privy chamber (Hatfield MS. i. 158). In 
1560 Knollys’s wife and son Robert were 
granted for their lives the manor of Taunton, 
part of the property of the see of Winchester. 
In 1559 Knollys was chosen M.P. for Arundel, 
and in 1562 for Oxford, of which town he was 
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also appointed chief steward. In 1572 he was 
elected member for Oxfordshire, and sat for 
that constitueney until his death. Through- 
out his parliamentary career he was afrequent 
spokesman for the government on questions of 
general politics, but in ecelesiastical matters 
he preserved as a zealous puritan an indepen- 
dent attitude. 

Knollys’s friendship with the queen and 
Cecil led to his employment in many oflices 
of anxious responsibility. In 1563 he was 
governor of Portsmouth, and was much 
harassed in August by the difficulties of sup- 
plying the needs in men and money of the 
Earl of Warwick, who was engaged on his 
disastrous expedition to Havre (see DunLey, 
Amsrose; Hatfield MSS. 1. 274-5). In 
April 1566 he was sent to Ireland to control 
the expenditure of Sir Henry Sidney, the 
lord deputy, who was trying to repress the 
rebellion of Shane O’Neil, and was much 
hampered by the interference of court fac- 
tions at home; but Knollys found himself 
compelled,contraryto Elizabeth’s wish, to ap- 
prove Sidney’s plans. It was, he explained, 
out of the question to conduct the campaign 
against the Irish rebels on strietly economi- 
cal lines (cf. BaswELL, Ireland under the 
Tudors, ii. 105-7). In August 1564 he ac- 
companied the queen to Cambridge, and was 
created M.A. Two years later he went to 
Oxford, also with his sovereign, and received 
a like distinetion there. In the same year 
(1566) he was appointed treasurer of the 
queen’s chamber. 

In May 1568 Mary Queen of Scots fled to 
England, and flung herself on Elizabeth’s 
protection. She had found refuge in Oarlisle 
Castle, and the delicate duty of taking charge 
of the fugitive was entrusted jointly to 
Knollys and to Henry Scerope, ninth baron 
Serope. On 28 May Knollys arrived at the 
castle, and was admitted to Mary’s presence. 
At his first interview he was conscious of 
Mary’s powerful fascination. But to her re- 
quests for an interview with Elizabeth, and 
for help to regain her throne, he returned 
the evasive answers which Elizabeth’s ad- 
visers had suggested to him, and he frankly 
drew her attention to the suspicions in which 
Darnley’s murder involved her. A month 
passed, and no decision was reached in Lon- 
don respeeting Mary’s future. On 13 July 
Knollys contrived to remove her, despite “her 
tragieal demonstrations, to Bolton Castle, 
the seat of Lord Scrope, where he tried to 
amuse her by teaching her to write and speak 
English (Hatfield MSS. i. 400). Knollys’s 
position grew more and more distasteful, and 
writing on 16 July to Cecil, whom he kept 
well informed of Mary’s conversation and 
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conduct, he angrily demanded his recall 
(WRIGHT, Queen Eliz. i. 291). But while 
lamenting his occupation, Knollys conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to convert his prisoner 
to his puritanic views, and she read the Eng- 
lish prayer-book under his guidance. In 
his discussions with her he commended so 
unreservedly the doctrines and forms of Ge- 
neva that Elizabeth, on learning his line 
of argument, sent him a sharp reprimand. 
Knollys, writing to Cecil in self-defence, de- 
scribed how contentedly Mary accepted his 
plain speaking on religious topies (8 Aug. 
1568). Mary made in fact every effort to 
maintain good relations with him. Late in 
August she gave him a present for his wife, 
desired his wife’s acquaintance, and wrote to 
him a very friendly note, her first attempt in 
English composition (ErLis, Orig. Letters, 
lst ser. ii. 252). In October, when schemes 
for marrying Mary to an English nobleman 
were under consideration, Knollys proposed 
that his wife’s nephew, George Carey, might 
prove a suitable match. In November the 
inguiry into Mary’s misdeeds which had 
begun at York, was reopened at Westmin- 
ster,and Knollys pointed out that he needed a 
larger company of retainersin ordertokeephis 
prisoner safefrom apossible attempt at rescue. 
In December he was directed by Elizabeth 
to induce Mary to assent to herabdication of 
the Scottish throne. In January 1569 he 
plainly told Elizabeth that, in deelining to 
allow Mary either to be condemned or to be 
acquitted on the charges brought against her, 
she was inviting perils which were likely to 
overwhelm her, and entreated her to leave 
the decision of Mary’s fate to her well-tried 
councillors. On 20 Jan. orders arrived at 
Bolton to transfer Mary to Tutbury, where 
the Earl of Shrewsbury was to take charge 
of her. Against the removal the Scottish 
queen protested (25 Jan.) in a pathetic note 
to Knollys, intended for Elizabeth’s eye 
(LABANOFF, ii. 284-6), but next day she 
was forced to leave Bolton, and Knollys re- 
mained with her at Tutbury till3Feb. His 
wife’s death then called him home. Mary 
blamed Elizabeth for the fatal termination 
of Lady Knollys’s illness, attributing it to 
her husband’s enforced absence in the north 
(WRIGHT, Queen Eliz. i. 308). 

In April1571 Knollys strongly supported 
the retrospeetive elauses of the bill for the 
better protection of Queen Elizabeth, by 
which any person who had previously put 
forward a claim to the throne was adjudged 
guilty of high treason. Next year he was 
appointed treasurer of the royal household 
(13 July), and he entertained Elizabeth at 
Reading Abbey, where he often resided by 
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permission of the crown. The office of trea- 
surer he retained till his death. 

Although Knollys was invariably on good 
terms personally with his sovereign, he never 
concealed his distrust of her statesmanship. 
Her unwillingness to take‘ safe counsel,' her 
apparent readinessto encourage parasites and 
flatterers, whom he called ‘King Richard the 
Second’s men,’ was, he boldly pointed out, re- 
sponsible for most of her dangers and difficul- 
ties. In July 1578 he repeated his warnings 
in a long letter, and begged her to adopt 
straightforward measures so as to avert such 
disasters as the conquest of the Low Countries 
by Spain, the revolt of Scotland to France 
and Mary Stuart, and the growth 'of papists 
in England (WRIGHT, Queen Eliz. ü. 74-6). 
He did not oppose the first proposals for the 
queen’s marriage with Alengon which were 
made in 1579, but during the negotiations he 
showed reluetance to accept the scheme, and 
Elizabeth threatened that ‘his zeal for re- 
ligion would cost him dear.’ 

In December 1581 he attended the jesuit 
Campion’s execution, and asked him on the 
scaffold whether he renounced the pope. He 
was a commissioner for the trials of Parry 
the jesuit in 1585, of Babington and his fel- 
low-conspirators, whom he tried to argue into 
protestantism, in 1586, and of Queen Mary at 
Fotheringay in the same year. He urged 
Mary’s immediate execution in 1587 both in 
parliament and in the council. In April 
1589 he was a commissioner for the trial of 
Philip Howard, earlof Arundel. On 16 Dec. 
1584 he introduced into the House of Com- 
mons the billlegalising anational association 
to protect the queen from assassination. In 
1585 he offered to contribute 1007. for seven 
years towards the expenses of the war for the 
defence of the Low Countries, and renewed 
the offer, which was not accepted, in July 
1586. In 1588-9 he was placed in command 
of the land forces of Hertfordshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire which had been called together 
to resist the Spanish Armada. Knollys was 
interested in the voyages of Frobisher and 
Drake, and took shares in the first and second 
Cathay expeditions. 

Knollys never wavered in his consistent 
championship of the puritans. In May 1574 
he joined Bishop Grindal, Sir Walter Mild- 
may, and Sir Thomas Smith in a letter to 
Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, arguing in 
favour of the religious exereises known as 
‘prophesyings.” But he was zealous in oppo- 
sition to heresy, and in September 1581 he 
begged Burghley and Leicester to repress 
such “anabaptisticall sectaries’ as members 
of the ‘Family of Love, ‘who do serve the 
turn of the papists’ (WRrIsHT, ii. 152-4). 
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Writing to Whitgift, archbishop of Canter- | 
bury, 20 June 1584, he hotly condemned the 
archbishop’s attempts to prosecute puritan 
preachers in the court of high commission 
as unjustly despotie, and treading “the high- 
way to the pope’ (Hatfield MSS. iii. 35). 
He supported Cartwright with equal vehe- 
mence. On 24 May 1584 he sent to Burghley 
a bitter attack on “the undermining ambı- 
tion and covetousness of some of our bishops, 
and on their persecutions of the puritans 
(ö.pp.412-13). Repeating his views in July 
1586, heurged the banishment of allrecusants 
and the exclusion from publie oflices of all 
who married reeusants. In 1588 he charged 
Whitgiftwith endangering the queen’s safety 
by his popish tyranny, and embodied his ac- 
cusation in a series of articles which Whit- 
gift characterised as a fond and scandalous 
syllogism. In the parliament of 1588-9 he 
vainly endeavoured to pass a bill against 
non-residence of the clergy and pluralities 
(STRYPE, Whitgift, p. 193). In the course 
of the discussion he denounced the claims 
of the bishops ‘to keep courts in their own 
name,’ and denied them any ‘worldly pre- 
eminence.’ This speech, ‘related by himself’ 
to Burghley, was published in 1608, together 
with a letter to Knollys from his friend, the 
puritan Dr. Reynolds ‘or Rainolds, in which 
Bishop Bancroft’s sermon at, St. Paul’s Oross 
(9 Feb. 1588-9) was keenly criticised. The 
volume was entitled ‘Informations, or a 
Protestation and a Treatise from Scotland 

. all suggesting the Usurpation of Papal 
Bishops.” Knollys’s contribution reappeared 
as ‘ Speeches used in the parliament by Sir 
Francis Knoles,’ in William Stoughton’s 
‘ Assertion for True and Christian Church 
Policie’ (London, 1642). 'Throughout 1589 
and 1590 he was seeking, in correspondence 
with Burghley, to convince the latter of the 
impoliey of adopting Whitgift’s theory of the 
divine right of bishops. On 9 Jan. 1591 he 
told hiscorrespondent that hemarvelled ‘how 
her Majestie can be persuaded that she isin as 
much danger of such as are called Purytanes 
as she is of the Papysts’ (WRIGHT, ii. 417). 
Finally, on 14 May 1591, he declared that 
he would prefer to retire from politics and 
political office rather than cease to express 
his hostility to the bishops’ claims with full 
freedom. 

‚Knollys’s domestie affairs at times caused 
him anxiety. In spite of his friendly rela- 
tıons with the Earl of Leicester, he did not 
approve the royal favourite’s intrigues with 
his daughter, Lettice, widow of Walter De- 
vereux, first earl of ‘Essex [q. v.], and he 
finally insisted on their marrıage at Wan- 
stead 21 Sept. 1578. The wayward temper 
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ofhis grandson, Robert Devereux, second earl 
of Essex (son of his daughter Lettice by her 
first husband), was a source of trouble to him 
in his later years, and the queen seemed in- 
clined tomake him responsible for the youth’s 
vagaries. Knollys was created K.G. in 1593, 
and died 19 July 1596. He was buried at 
Rotherfield Greys, and an elaborate monu- 
ment, with efligies of seven sons, six daugh- 
ters, and his son William’s wife, is still 
standing in the church there. A poem on 
his death was penned by Thomas Church- 
yard, under the title ‘A sad and solemne 
funerall,’ London, 1596, 4to (see reprint in 
Park’s‘Helieonia’). Twoportraitsof Knollys 
and one of his wife are said to have been in 
possession of a descendant at Fern Hill, near 
Windsor, in 1776. 

Many of his letters are printed in Wright’s 
‘Queen Elizabeth,’ in the Calendars of the 
Hatfield MSS., and in Haynes’s ‘ State 
Papers’ Wood states that a manuseript 
‘General Survey of the Isle of Wight, with 
all the Fortresses and Castles near adjoin- 
ing,’ belonged in his time to Arthur, earl of 
Anglesey. ‘A manuscript ‘ Discourse of Ex- 
change’ by Knollys is at Penshurst (Zist. 
MSS. Comm. rd Rep. p. 230); his “argu- 
ments against the cross in baptism and the 
surplice’ are in Lansd. MS. 64, art. 14, and 
a ‘project’ by him ‘for security of the pro- 
testant religion by checking the ecclesiastical 
power’ isin Lansd. MS. 97, art. 16. 

Knollys married Catherine, daughter of 
William Carey, esquire of the body to 
HenryVIIl,by Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, earl of Wiltshire, and sister of 
Queen Anne Boleyn. Lady Knollys was thus 
first cousin to Queen Elizabeth, and sister 
to Henry Carey, lord Hunsdon [q. v.] She 
died, aged 39, at Hampton Court, while in 
attendance on the queen, 15 Jan. 1568-9, and 
was buried in April in St. Edmund’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, at the royal expense 
(Hatfield MSS.ı. 415). Elizabeth keenly 
felt her loss (id. i. 400). A broadside epi- 
taph by Thomas Newton, dated in 1569, be- 
longed to Heber (cf. Bibl. Heber. ed. Collier, 
p- 55). She left seven sons and four daugh- 
ters. Of the latter, Lettice (1540-1634) was 
wife successively of Walter Devereux, earl of 
Essex, Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, and 
of Sir Christopher Blount [see under Dup- 
LEY, ROBERT]; Cecilia, maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth, married Sir Thomas Leigh- 
ton, captain of Guernsey (NıcoLAs, Hatton, 
p. 281) ; Anne, married to Thomas, lord de la 
Warr; and Catherine, married (1)to Gerald 
Fitzgerald, lord Offaly, and (2) Sir Philip 
Boteler of Watton Woodhall. 

All Knollys’s sons were prominent cour- 
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tiers in his lifetime. They were, according 
to Naunton, at continual feud with the 
Norris family, and, aided by Leicester’s in- 
fluence, kept their rivals in subjeetion until 
Leicester’s death. Henry, the eldest son, de- 
scribed as of Kingsbury, Warwickshire, was 
educated at Magdalen College school, Ox- 
ford, and after accompanying his father to 
Germany, is said to have matriculated at the 
college, although his name does not appear 
in theuniversityregister,and tohave obtained 
there the reputation of beinga verycultivated 
and religiousman. He was elected M.P. for 
Shoreham in 1562-3, and for Oxfordshire in 
1572, and accompanied his brother-in-law, 
Walter Devereux, earl of Essex, to Ireland 
in 1574. He was an esquire of the body to 
Queen Elizabeth. His will, dated 21 Dec. 
1582, was proved 14 May 1583. He married, 
before 11 April 1568, Margaret (1549 ?- 
1606), daughter of Sir Ambrose Cave, by 
whom he had two daughters, Rlizabeth (dead 
before 1632), wife of Sir Henry Willoughby 
(d. 1649) of Risley, Derbyshire, and Lettice, 
wife of William, fourth lord Paget (d. 20 Aug. 
1629), from whom descend the Marquises of 
Anglesey. 

William, the second son, and eventual 
heir, is noticed separately. 

Edward, the third son, was elected M.P. 
for Oxford 2 April 1571, and died about 1580. 

Robert, the fourth son, was appointed 
keeper of Sion House in 1560, and usher of 
the Mint in the Tower, 5 Feb. 1578. He was 
M.P. for Reading from 1572 to 1589, and 
for Breconshire from 1589 to 1604, subse- 
quently sittingfor Abingdon, 1614, and again 
in 1623-4 and 1625, and for Berkshire in 
1620. He was created K.B. 24 July 1603, 
and died in January 1625. He married 
Katherine, daughter of SirRowland Vaughan 
of Porthamel, Anglesey. 

Richard, the fifth son, described as of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, Berkshire, M.P. for 
Northampton in 1588 and for Wallingford 
in 1584, died at Rotherfield Greys 21 Aug. 
1596, having married Joane, daughter of 
John Higham of Cliffords, Sussex, and sister 
of John Higham of Stanford. Her second 
husband was Franeis Wincheombe of Buckle- 
bury, Berkshire. She was buried at Rother- 
field Greys 10 0ct. 1631. Sir Robert Knollys 
(d. 1659), her son by her first husband, was 
knighted 10 Jan. 1612-13, and acquired 
Rotherfield Greys from his unele William 
A March 1630-1. The estate was finally 
alienated from the family in 1686. 

Francis, sixth son, leased from the crown 
the manor of Battel,near Reading. He was 
well known at court as “young Sir Francis, 
and was M.P. for Oxford 1572-88, and 





for Berkshire in 1597 and 1625. His will 
was proved in 1648. He married Lettice, 
daughter of John Barrett of Hanham, Glou- 
cestershire, by license dated 21 Dec. 1588. 
A son Sir Francis, who seems to have been 
M.P. for Reading in 1625-6-8 and 1640, died 
in 1643, and his daughter, Letitia or Lettice, 
was second wife of John Hampden [g. v.] 

Thomas, apparently seventh son, distin- 
guished himself in the warfare in the Low 
Countries, acting as governor of Ostend in 
1586, and prominently aiding Peregrine 
Bertie [q. v.] in the siege of Bergen in 1588. 
He married Odelia, daughter of John de 
Morada, marquess of Bergen. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. i. 653-5 ; Cooper’s 
Athen Cantabr. ii. 209, 548; Gent. Mag. 1846, 
pt. i. p. 250 (account of Lettice Knollys and her 
family) ; Froude’s History; Lists of Members 
of Parliament; Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 
Colonial, and Scottish; Dr. F. G. Lee’s History 
of the Prebendal Church of Thame, p. 593; 
Herald and Genealogist, vols. vii. viii.; Nicolas’s 
Life of Sir Christopher Hatton ; Devereux’s 
Lives of Earls of Essex; Dugdale’s Baronage; 
Strype’s Whitgift, Eecl. Memorials, and Annals; 
Coates’s Reading ; Zurich Letters (Parker Soec.); 
Nichols s Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Roxb. 
Club); Naunton’s Queen ..Elizabeth’s Favourites; 
Pedigree of the family of Knollys and title to 
the manor of Rotherfield Greys, published by 
the House of Lords, 1810; Davenport’s Lords- 
Lieutenants and Sheriffs of Oxfordshire, p. 60.] 

Ser 


KNOLLYS, HANSERD (1599 ?-1691), 
partieular baptist divine, was born at Cawk- 
well, Lincolnshire, about 1599. He was 
educated privately under a tutor, was for a 
short time at Great Grimsby grammar school, 
and afterwards graduated at Cambridge ; his 
college is not mentioned. Leaving the uni- 
versity, he became master of the grammar 
school at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. In 
1629 he was ordained (29 June, deacon; 
30 June, priest), and he was presented to the 
vicarage of Humberstone, Lincolnshire, by 
John Williams, then bishop of Lincoln. He 
preached also every Sunday in the neighbour- 
ing churches of Holton-le-Olay and Scartho, 
but in two or three years resigned his living 
owing to scruples about ceremonies and ad- 
mission tothe communion, continuing, how- 
ever, to preach. By 1636 he had become a 
separatist, and renounced his orders. He 
removed to London with his wife and 
family, and shortly afterwards fled to New 
England to escape the high commission 
court. A warrant from that court reached 
him at Boston, but after a brief imprisonment 
he was allowed to remain unmolested. He 
preached at Dover, New Hampshire. Cotton 
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Mather enumerates him among ‘godly ana- 
baptists;’” the date of his adoption of this 
type of doctrine and practice is not clear. 

On 24 Dec. 1641 he reached London on 
his return to this country at the instance 
of his aged father. He opened a boarding- 
school on Great Tower Hill. Soon afterwards 
he was elected to the mastership of the free 
school in the parish of St. Mary Axe. Asa 
schoolmaster he was very successful, but 
after holding this oflice for about a year he 
gave it up to become an army chaplain. 
Dissatisfied with the spirit of the parlia- 
mentary commanders, he returnedto London 
and to school-keeping. He learned Hebrew 
from Christian Ravy [Ravis] Berlinas, ‘ He- 
brew professor’ in London. In 1644 we 
find him preaching in London and Suffolk 
churches and churchyards, and occasionally, 
in what afterwards became quaker fashion, 
endeavouring to supplement the regular ser- 
mon by a discourse of his own. ‚ This led, 
according to Edwards (Gangrena, 2nd ed. 
1646, i. 129 sq.), to “riots and tumults,’ for 
which Knollys was twice brought before a 
committee of parliament, but on each occa- 
sion ‘got off.’ In fact he was absolved from 
blame and protected in his action. He 
gathered a church of his own in 1645, meet- 
ing first, for about a year, inGreat St. Helen’s, 
“next door to the publique church,’ then in 
Finsbury Fields, next in Coleman Street, 
subsequently in George Yard, Whitechapel, 
and ultimately at Broken Wharf, Thames 
Street. His most important convert was 
Henry Jessey [q. v.], whom he baptised in 
June 1645. A letter (11 Jan. 1646) from 
him to John Dutton of Norwich, in favour of 
toleration, printed by Edwards (ib. iii. 48), 
embittered the presbyterians against him. 
But his ministry was popular; though Ed- 
wards calls him ‘a weak man, and a sorry 
disputant,’ he attracted nearly a thousand 
hearers. He subscribed the second edition 
(1646) of the confession of faith issued by 
London baptists, but not the original edition 
(1644). On 17 Jan. 1649 parliament gave a 
commission to him and William Kiffin [q. v.] 
to preach in Suffolk, on petition from inhabi- 
tants of Ipswich. His name is attached to 
pleas for toleration addressed to parliament 
in 1651 and 1654, and to the lord proteetor 
on 3 April 1657. 

Between 1645 and the Restoration Knollys 
met with no interferencee. He held some 
oflices of profit under Cromwell’s govern- 
ment, resigning on 29 March 1653 the post 
of examiner at the customs and excise, with 
a salary of 1202., ‘for more beneficial em- 
ployment.’ He was clerk of the check till 
23 May 1655. On the outbreak (7 Jan. 1661) 





of Venner’s insurrection he was committed 
to Newgate on groundless suspicion, and 
detained till the act of grace on the king’s 
coronation (23 April) liberated him. It was 
not safe for him to resume his ministry in 
London ; he made some stay in Wales, and 
twice sought arefuge in Lincolnshire. Sail- 
ing thence for Holland, he made his way to 
Germany, where he remained two or three 
years, returning at length to London by 
way of Rotterdam. In his absence, Colonel 
Legge, lieutenant of the ordnance, in the 
king’s name took forcible possession of his 
property (a house and garden worth 7007., 
and 2007. deposited with the Weavers’ Com- 
pany). 

In London he once more resumed his school 
and his pastorate, preaching also a morning 
leeture on Sundays at Pinners’ Hall, Old 
Broad Street, then in the hands of indepen- 
dents. On 10 May 1670 he was arrested at 
his meeting in George Yard, under the second 
Conventicle Act, which had just come into 
force. He was committed to the Bishopsgate 
compter, but was considerately treated and 
was allowed to preach to the prisoners; at 
the next Old Bailey sessions he obtained his 
discharge. He survived the Toleration Act, 
and, though in extreme old age, took a leading 
part in effortsmade in 1689 for the consolida- 
tion of the baptist cause. Heretained great 
vigour both of body and mind; when at- 
tacked by illness he discarded medicine, and 
resorted to anointing and prayer. He con- 
tinued preaching to the last, when he could 
scarcely stand or make his voice heard. 
Robert Steed was his assistant. 

He died on 19 Sept. 1691, in his ninety- 
third year, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 
The funeral sermon was preached by Thomas 
Harrison (1699-1702), partieular baptist 
minister at Petty France, and afterwards at 
Loriners’ Hall. His portrait, at the age of 
sixty-seven, was engraved ; the print, as re- 
produced by Hopwood, is given in Wilson. 
An engraving by Van Hove, representing him 
in his ninety-third year, is prefixed to his 
‘Life’ He wore long hair, mostly covered 
bya loose skull-cap, and no beard. He mar- 
ried in 16300r1631; hiswife died on 30 April 
1671; he had at least three sons and a 
daughter ; Isaac, his last surviving son, died 
on 15 Nov. 1671. 

He ‚published: 1. “<A. Glimpse of Sion’s 
Glory, &e., 1641, 4to (this is probably his). 
2. “A Modest Answer to Dr. Bastwick’s book 
called “ Independency not God’s Ordinance,”’ 
&e., 1645, 4to. 3. “Christ Exalted.... ser- 
mon .... at Debenham [Ooloss. iii. 11]... . 
Also, another sermon [Ephes. i. 4], &e., 1645, 
4to; 2nd ed. 1646, 4to. 4. ‘The Shining 
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of a Flaming Fire in Zion,’ &e., 1646, 4to 
(answer to ‘The Smoke in the Temple’ by 
John Saltmarsh [q.v.)). 5. ‘ The Rudiments 
of the Hebrew Grammar in English, &e., 
1648, 8vo. 6. ‘Grammatic» Latin®, Greca 
et Hebraice Compendium, &e., 1665, 8vo 
(Bodleian). 7. ‘An Exposition of the Whole 
Book ofthe Revelation,’ &e.,1668,4to. 8. “The 
Parable of the Kingdom of Heaven ... first 
13 verses of the 25th chapter of Matthew,’ 
&ce., 1674, 8vo. 9. ‘An Essay of Sacred Rhe- 
toric,’ &c.,1675,8vo. 10. An Exposition of 
the Eleventh Chapter of the Revelation,’ &e., 
1679, 4to. 11. “The World that now is, and 
the World that is to come; or the First and 
Second Coming of Jesus Christ,’ &e., 1681, 
12mo. Also preface to ‘The Exaltation of 
Christ,’ 1646, 8vo, by Thomas Oollier [q. v.], 
and to an edition of ‘Instructions for Child- 
ren’by Benjamin Keach [q.v.] Posthumous 
was: 12. “TheLife and Death of... Hanserd 
Knollys .... Written with his own hand to 
the year 1672... . To which is added his 
Last Legacy to the Church,’ &e., 1692, 12mo 
(edited and continued by Kiffin) ; reprinted 
1812, 12mo. The Hanserd Knollys Society, 
for the reprinting of early baptist writings 
and the publication of original records, was 
instituted in London in 1845, and dissolved 
after issuing ten volumes. 

[Life, 1692; Funeral Sermon by Harrison, 
1694; Mather's Magnalia Christi Americana, 
1702, iii. 7; Crosby’s Hist. of English Baptists, 
1738, i. 120 sq., 334 sq., ii. 91; Granger’s Bio- 
graphical Hist. of England, 1779, iii. 338; Wil- 
son’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, ii. 
560 sq.; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, 
jii. 491 sq.; Confessions of Faith (Hanserd 
Knollys Society), 1854, pp. 23, 338; Records 
of the Churches at Fenstanton, &e. (Hanserd 
Knollys Society), 1854, pp. 303 sq.; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1653 and 1655; Athen®um, 6 Aug. 
1881.] A. G. 


KNOLLYS or KNOLLES, Sır RO- 
BERT (d. 1407), military commander, was 
a native of Cheshire. Walsingham calls him 
‘pauper mediocrisque valletus’ (Hist. Angl. 
1.286), and Malvernesays that he was sprung 
‘ quasi de infimo genere’ (ap. HıeDEn, viii. 
372); but, despite such expressions, Knolles 
was probably of honourable parentage. On 
1 May 1354 the estate of Lea was entailed 
on Hugh, David, and Robert, sons of Richard 
(it should be David) de Calvylegh, while in 
the inquisition heldon the death of Mabel de 
Calvylegh in 1361, ‘Robert Knollus chivaler’ 
is included in the entail with Hugh and 
David de Calveley [see CALVELEY, SIR HveH], 
and may therefore possibly be their brother 
(ORMEROD, Cheshire, ii. 764, 768, ed. Helsby). 
Lysous, on the other hand, makes Knolles 
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the son of Richard Knolles by Eva de Cal- 
veley, and nephew, not brother, of Sir Hugh 
(Lysons, Cheshire, p. 543). That there was 
some special connection between Calveley 
and Knolles seems to be proved by the ap- 
pearance of Knolles’s arms on Üalveley’s 
tomb, while Calveley’sarmsappear with those 
of Knolles at Sculthorpe, Norfolk; the arms 
of Sir Hugh Browe, whom we know to have 
been a cousin of Knolles, also appear on Cal- 
veley’s tomb. No contemporary authority, 
however, mentions the two men asrelatives. 
The date of Knolles’s birth is uncertain ; 
Fuller conjecturesthat itwas at least as early 
as 1317, but it may well have been some 
years later. Jehan le Bel strangely asserts 
that Knolles was a German, and says that 
he had been a tailor (ii. 216). 

Knolles’s first military service was in 
Brittany, where he served with Calveleyand 
Walter Hewett under Sir Thomas Dagworth 
at the siege of La Roche d’Orient, in July 
1346 (OTTERBOURNE, p. 136, ed. Hearne). 
He was already a knight in 1351, when he 
took part in the famous ‘Combat of the 
Thirty,’ on which occasion he was one of the 
survivors who were made prisoners (see the 
poem‘ Combat des Trente,’ap. FROISSART, xiv. 
301-20, ed. Buchon). Knolles was soon re- 
leased, and, remaining in Brittany, acquired 
greatrenown as asoldier. Jehan le Belsays 
that Knolles, Renault de Cervole,and Ruffin 
were the first leaders of the ‘Companies,’ ..e. 
of free lances and freebooters (il. 216; cf. 
FRro1ssarRT, iv. 186). Knolles was with 
Walter de Bentley when he defeated Guy de 
Nesle at Mouron on 14 Aug. 1352 (GEoF- 
FREY LE BAKER, p. 120,ed. Thompson). Pre- 
viously to 10 July 1355 he was in charge 
of Fougeray and other castles in Brittany ; 
he appears to have paid two thousand florins 
for their custody (Federa, i1i. 307, 312, 622). 
When in 1356 Henry of Lancaster made a 
raid into Normandy in support of Philip of 
Navarre and Godfrey de Harcourt, Knolles 
came to his aid from Oarentoir with three 
hundred men-at-arms and five hundred 
archers. The expedition started on 22 June 
and ravaged Normandy up to the walls of 
Rouen. Knolles displayed his valour in a 
successful skirmish at the end of the raid, in 
the middle of July (FRo1ssART, iv. 186-9, and 
lxx ; AvESBURY, pp. 463-5, Rolls Ser.) He 
then went to besiege Domfront, and in Sep- 
tember attempted to join the Prince of Wales 
in Poitou, but found the Loire so strongly 
guarded that he had to return (Chron. des 
Quatre Valois, pp. 45-6). In 1357 he served 
under Henry of Lancaster when he besieged 
Du Gueselin at Rennes, and at the end of 
June he and Sir James Pipe defeated the 
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French before Honfleur (Barnes, Hist. of 
Edward ILL, p. 531). 

Next year Knolles was plundering ın Nor- 
mandy at the head ofa numerous bodyknown 
as the “Great Company, to whom his re- 
markable skill insured abundant booty; he 
is said to have received for his own share a 
hundred thousand cerowns (WALSINGHAM, 
Hist. Angl.i. 286; FRoISSART, v. 95). Even- 
tually he established himself in the valley 
of the Loire, made himself master of forty 
castles,and ravaged allthe country from Ton- 
nerreto Vezelay and Nevers to Orleans. The 
suburbs of Orleans were sacked and burnt, 
while at Ancenis, on the Loire, the people 
were so frightened at the terror of his name 
that many threw themselves into the river. 
Knolles declared that he fought neither for 
the king of England nor for Charles of 
Navarre, but for himself alone, and displayed 
on his devices the legend— 


Qui Robert Canolle prendera, 
Cent mille moutons gagnera. 


In October 1358 he captured the castle of 
Chäteauneuf-sur-Loire,and on 10 March 1359 
the town of Auxerre, which he sacked and 
held till 30 April, exactingan enormous ran- 
som. Froissart wrongly states that he was 
with Philip of Navarre before St. Valery in 
April (dd. v. 144-7 ; cf.p. xlvii). On 2 May 
he captured Chätillon-sur-Loing, and a little 
later made a great raid through Berri into 
Auvergne, boasting that he would ride to 
Avignon and plunder the pope (Bene- 
diet XIII); Knighton states that he actu- 
ally came within twelve leagues of the city, 
and caused great alarm (col. 2619). When 
the French of Auvergne and Rouergue came 
out to oppose him, Knolles eluded them by 
a stratagem, and retired into the Limousin. 
His ravages during these raids were so ter- 
rible that the charred gables which marked 
his route were called ‘ Knolles’s mitres’ A 
contemporary epigram has been preserved :— 


O Roberte Knollis, per te fit Francia mollis, 
Ense tuo tollis praedas, dans vulnera collis. 


On his return Knighton says that he sent 
to England to say that all the towns and 
castles which he had captured were at the 
king’s disposal. Edward II, who was much 
pleased at his success, seems to have rewarded 
him by pardoning his informal proceedings, 
and it was probably to this that the commons 
referred in 1376, when they petitioned that 
Sir John Hawkwood [g. v.] might receive a 
pardon in like terms to the one granted to 
Knolles (KııeHTon, col. 2620; BARNES, p. 
563; ‚Rot. Parl. ii. 372 5). According to 
Knighton, Knolles was captured about Mi- 
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chaelmas in an ambush, but was reseued by 
hiscomrade, Hannekin Frangois. He served 
with Lancaster at the siege of Dinan, where 
he vainly endeavoured to arrange the quarrel 
between Du Guesclin and Thomas de Canter- 
bury (Cvv£iier, i. 82-94). Thence he was 
summoned to join Edward III in the cam- 
paign which immediately preceded the peace 
of Bretigny (ib. i. 97). There is, however, 
no record of Knolles’s share in it, and he 
was in Brittany in April 1360, when his wife 
joined him with a reinforcement (Federa, 
iii. 480). M. Luce does not think Knolles 
took part intheexpedition; it is certain that 
he defeated and took prisoner Bertrand du 
Guesclin at Pas d’Erran in Brittany, near 
the end of 1359 (Hist. de B. du Guesclin, pp. 
311-12). 

The struggle between the partisans of John 
de Montfort and Charles de Blois continued 
in spite of the peace, and Knolles remained in 
Brittany to support the former (cf. Federa, 
iii. 653, 662, 697). In 1363 he was at the 
siege of Böcherel (Chron. du Gueselin, p. 14, 
Panth. Litt6raire), and next year was with 
Louis of Navarre in Auvergne, where they 
plundered the Bourbonnais and all the 
country between the Loire and Allier. In 
September 1364 he was with De Montfort at 
thesiege of Auray in high command. When 
Du Gueselin and Charles de Blois advanced 
to the rescue, Knolles supported Oliver de 
Clisson in advising an attack, and in the 
battle of 29 Sept. wasjoined with Sir Walter 
Hewett and Sir Richard Burleghin command 
of the first division. Charles de Blois was 
defeated and slain, Du Gueselin captured, and 
John de Montfort secured in'possession of the 
duchy, a result largely due to the valour of 
Knolles, who took prisoner the Count of 
Auxerre (FROISSART, vi. 150-5; CUVELIER, 
i. 201-33). Asa reward John de Montfort 
bestowed on Knolles, in 1365, the lands of 
Derval and Rouge, together with two thou- 
sand ‘livres de rente’in the land of Conq 
(Luc, vi. p. Ixvi), whence Knolles is some- 
times called Sire de Derval. Early in 1367 
Knolles joined the Black Prince in his 
Spanish expedition with a chosen band of 
the ‘ Great Company’ (WALSINGHAM, 1. 303). 
He crossed the pass of Roncevaux with the 
third battle on 17 Feb.,and joined Sir Thomas 
Felton [q.v.] in his reconnoitre and capture 
of Navarettain Alava (Luc#, vi. p. vi). He 
was still with Felton in his successful skir- 
mish against Henry of Trastamare, but was 
not present at his defeat a few days after. 
Froissart alludes to Knolles as one of those 
who were taken prisoners on that occasion 
(vii. 303), but Knolles was certainly present 
at the battle of Najara, 3 April, when he came 
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to the support of Chandos on the left wing, 
and by his valour contributed largely to the 
victory (WALSINGHAM, 1.304; WRIGHT, ‚Pol. 
Songs, i. 95, 108). On 2 May we hear of 
Knolles at Burgos (Federa, iii. 825). He 
returned with the prince to France, and soon 
after went back to Brittany. 

When in 1369 the war broke out anew in 
Aquitaine, Knolles equipped a small force, 
and, embarking at Conq in April, landed at 
Rochelle and joined the Prince of Wales at 
Angouläme. The princereceived him warmly, 
made him master of his household, and en- 
trusted him with the command of a strong 
force. Knolles’s first exploit was to induce 
Perducas d’Albret to rejoin the English; 
the free companies under other leaders then 
evacuated Cahors and fortified the priory 
of Duravel, where Knolles besieged them. 
Chandos came to join him, but the priory 
was so strongly fortified, and the weather so 
bad, thatthey had to raise the siege. Domme 
was next besieged for fifteen days without 
success, but after sending for reinforcements 
they captured Gramat, Fons, Rocamadour, 
and Villefranche. In July Chandos was re- 
called, and Knolles, refusing to remain with- 
out him, returned to Angoulöme. He then 
went to Poitou and served with the Earls of 
Cambridge and Pembroke at the capture of 
Roche-sur-Yon. In January 1370 he was at 
Angoul&me, and took part in the operations 
for the relief of Belleperche. In March he 
returned to Derval (FRo1ssART, vii. 139-50, 
215, 370). 

Knolles had scarcely been at Derval a 
month when he was summoned to England, 
and, landing at St. Michael’s Mount, rode to 
Windsor (2b. vii. 220). The French were 
contemplating an invasion of Wales, and 
Edward III had therefore decided on two 
counter expeditions to France. One of these 
was to land at Calais, and Knolles had been 
chosen asitscommander. After three months 
spent in preparation, the expedition, consist- 
ing of fifteen hundred men-at-arms and four 
thousand archers, sailed from Dover early in 
July (Federa, iii. 892, 894, 895-8; many 
references to the preparations will be found 
in BRANTINGHAM, Issue Rolls, see index, s. v. 
“Knolles’). Leaving Calais about 22 July, 
Knolles marched to Terouenne, which was too 
strong for attack; Arras, where he sacked the 
suburbs; and so through Artois into Picardy 
and Vermandois. The English supported 
themselves by plunder, and the country 
people fled before them into the fortresses. 
Knolles, whose policy was to do as much 
damage as possible, did not attempt any 
sieges, and contented himself with the exac- 
tion of heavy ransoms. He vainly offered 





battle before Noyon, and, after crossing the 
Oise and Aisne, made a demonstration before 
Rheims. Thence he directed his steps by the 
valley of the Marne and Seine towards Paris, 
in the hope that he might induce the French 
to fisht. On 22 Sept. he encamped near 
Athis-Monsand Ablon, and on the 24th drew 
up in order of battle between Villejuif and 
Paris. But though the English army was so 
near that the smoke of the burning villages 
was visible from Paris, Charles V would not 
permit the French to offer battle. On the 
25th the English marched off towards Nor- 
mandy, and on the 29th sacked St. Gervais 
de Seez. Knolles was much hampered by 
dissensions in his army. The young nobles 
thought it a slight to be under the orders of 
one whom they regarded as an adventurer. 
Sir John de Menstreworth stirred up this 
feeling by calling Knolles ‘the old brigand’ 
(vetus vispikio), and eventually a consider- 
able portion of the army broke away from its 
leader under Grandson and Menstreworth. 
Knolles thereupon decided to withdraw to 
Brittany; he marched by Chartres and Cha- 
teaudun, and spent November in subduing 
various small places in the valley of the Loire 
(Luce, viii. p. iv, note-4; the account given 
by Froissart is inaccurate). Meantime Ber- 
trand du Gueselin had been hastily sum- 
moned back from Aquitaine, and was march- 
ing in pursuit. Knolles, who was now in 
the marches of Brittany, determined to give 
battle. Hesummoned Sir Hugh de Calveley 
from St. Maur-sur-Loire, and ordered Grand- 
son torejoinhim. Grandson was on his way 
when he was totally defeated by Du Guesclin 
at Pont Vallain on 4 Dee. ((Ö. viii. p. vi). 
Further action was now impossible, and the 
English dispersed to the neighbouring fort- 
resses, Knolles going to his own castle of 
Derval (FRoissaRr, vii. 223-45, viil. 1-4; 
WALSINGHAM, i. 310; OUVELIER, ii. 123-4, 
145-50, 185). 

Although the expedition had ended disas- 
trously, it had not been ineffeetual; the in- 
vasion of Wales was averted, and the recall 
of Du Guesclin had relieved the English in 
Aquitaine. Menstreworth, however, on his 
return made the partial failure the ground of 
an accusation, and Knolles felt it necessary 
to send home two squires to represent his 
case. Sir Alan Buxhull['q.v.]also supported 
his late commander, and Knolles was fully 
acquitted on the ground that his ill-success 
was due to the pride and disobedience of his 
followers. Menstreworth fled over sea, and 
in 1377 was capturedand exeeuted asatraitor. 
Walsingham, however, adds that Edward III 
withdrew many presents which he had be- 
stowed on Knolles (cf. BLOMEFIELD, vi. 282), 
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and that Knolles could not return to England 
till he had purchased the royal favour by a 
large sum of money (WALSINGHAM, i. 310). 
This is confirmed by the articles of aceusation 
against William, fourth lord Latimer [q. v.] 
in 1377, which charged him with having em- 
bezzled four-fifths of a fine of ten thousand 
marks sent to the king by Knolles (Chron. 
Anglie, p. 78). 

Knolles remained some years in Brittany 
to support John de Montfort. By 1373 
Charles V had won over to the French side 
all the barons of the duchy except Knolles, 
and when John de Montfort went to England 
in that year he left Knolles as his lieutenant. 
Knolles went to Brest, leaving Derval in 
charge of his cousin, Sir Hugh Browe. In 
the summer Du Guesclin laid siege to Derval 
and Oliver de Clisson to Brest. Browe, soon 
reduced to extremities, gave hostages for the 
surrender of the castle if not relieved by a 
suflieient force within forty days; the time 
seems to have been afterwards prolonged. 
Knolles learnt of his straits through a spy, and 
by promising to surrender Brestifnotrelieved 
within one month by a force which could fight 
the French, induced De Clisson to raise the 
siege on 9 July. Knolles left Brest, and suc- 
ceeded in entering Derval with a small fol- 
lowing. When hearrived at Derval, Knolles 
disavowed the action of his lieutenant, Browe, 
and declared the agreement for the capitula- 
tion void. Thereupon Louis, duke of Anjou, 
who was now in command of the French, 
had Browe’s hostages executed on 30 Sept. 
Knolles at once retaliated by beheading an 
equal number of prisoners, and throwing their 
bodies over the castle walls. These acts of 
eruelty seem to have been regarded as inde- 
fensible, but Knolles gained his object, for the 
French raised the siege of Derval ( FROISSART, 
viii. 123-48, 158-60, and M. Lvc#’s notes on 
pp. Ixxx and xciii; Chron. du Duc Louis de 
Bourbon, pp. 45, 47). 

Knolles appears to have returned to Eng- 
land, and, probably towards the end of 1374, 
was sent with an expedition to Aquitaine; 
but after recapturing a number of places 
from the French, and among them Niort, 
he came home without securing any per- 
manent advantage (id. p. 74; Eulog. Hist. 
iii. 839). On 28 Nov. 1376 he was one of 
the conservators of the truce with France 
(Fiedera, iii. 1066). In 1377 he was one of 
the commanders of the fleet who were sent 
to attack the Spaniards at Sluys (Wausıng- 
HAM, 1, 344). Next year he was again cap- 
tan of Brest, and while there defeated the 
Bretons (id. i. 365; Feedera, iüi. pt. iii. p. 77). 
In April he left Brest for England, and at 
Whitsuntide was with the Earl of Arundel 
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when he attacked the French outside Har- 
fleur (Chron. des Quatre Valoıs,p. 263). He 
then joined the Duke of Lancaster at the 
siege of St. Malo, and in company with Sir 
Hugh Browe plundered the neighbouring 
country. In 1379 Knolles was with John 
de Montfort in London, and in July returned 
withhim to Vannes (FROISSART, vii.275-6, ed. 
Buchon). Next year Knolles took part in the 
great expedition under Thomas, earl of Buck- 
ingham [see THomas oF Wo0DSTOCK, DUKE OF 
GLoUucESTER], which, landing at Calais early 
in July, marched through Artois, Vermandois, 
and Champagne, and eventually descended 
the valley of the Loire to Brittany. When 
near Vendöme Knolles’s detachment had a 
skirmish, in which Knolles defeated the 
French leader, the Sire de Mauvoisin, and 
with hisown hand took him prisoner. Buck- 
ingham established himself at Rennes, but 
John de Montfort was already wavering, and 
it was only after a mission in which Knolles 
took part that matters were for the time 
arranged. At the end of October the Eng- 
lish laid siege to Nantes; Knolles was sta- 
tioned with Thomas Perey at St. Nicho- 
las’s Gate, and his valour alone saved the 
English from defeat on 12 Nov. John de 
Montfort was negotiating with the French, 
and did not act heartily with his English 
allies, who were thus compelled to raise the 
siege on 2 Jan. 1381. Buckingham retired 
to Vannes, and Knolles went with Sir Hugh 
Calveley to Quimper Corentin, whence they 
probably returned with Buckingham to Eng- 
land in the following April (i2. vii. 316-428; 
WALSINGHAM, i. 444-5), 

At the time of Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 
July 1381 Knolles was residing in London, 
and guarded his treasure with 120 com- 
panions ready armed. After the murder of 
the archbishop in the Tower, the citizens 
put themselves under the leadership of 
Knolles. Knolles rode out with the king 
to Smithfield. When Richard asked him 
whether Tyler’s followers should be massa- 
cred, hereplied, ‘No, my lord; many of these 
poor wretches are here against their will R 
then, turning to the crowd, he bade them 
disperse on pain of death if found in the eity 
after night. This is the account given in 
the ‘Eulogium Historiarum’ (ii. 353-4). 
Froissart transposes the parts taken by the 
king and Knolles, and says the latter was 
angry because Richard would not permit him 
to adopt violent measures (viii. 36, 55-7, ed. 
Buchon). The Londoners rewarded Knolles’s 
services with the freedom of their eity, and 
the king by the grant of the manor of St. 
Pancras to him and his wife (BLOMEFIELD, 
vi. 174), 
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TheMonk of St.-Denys asserts that Knolles 
shared in the Flemish expedition of Henry 
Despenser [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, in 1383, 
and represents him as playing the part at 
Bergues which Froissart more correctly as- 
cribes to Sir Hugh de Calveley (Chron. .Rel. 
de 8t.-Denys, i. 258, 270, 272, Documents. 
Inedits, &e.; FROISSART, viı. 442-4, ed, 
Buchon). Probably the remainder of his 
long life was spent in quiet retirement either 
in London or at hismanorhouse at Sculthorpe, 
Norfolk. In 1384 there was a serious riot 
in London under one John Comerton; by 
Knolles’s advice one of the ringleaders was 
beheaded, and the movement subsided. On 
18 Aug. 1389 Knolles had license to go to 
Rome on a matter of conscience (.Federa, 
iii. pt. iv.p.46). The ‘regal wealth’ (Wars- 
INGHAM, 1. 286) which he had amassed in 
the wars enabled him to acquire large estates, 
chieflyin Norfolk, but also in Wiltshire, Kent, 
and London (Cal. Ing. p. m.ii. 305; HAsTED, 
Hiist. of Kent, 11.674; Rot. Parl. iii. 258 b). 
He frequently assisted Richard II by loans 
on the security of jewels and plate (BLomE- 
FIELD, vi.176). His munificence was notable. 
In 1380 he joined with Sir John Hawkwood 
and Calveley in the foundation of an English 
hospital at Rome (Harl. MS. 2111, f. 100 5). 
In 1388, together with John de Cobham, he 
rebuilt and endowed the bridge and chantry 
at Rochester; the bridge wasdestroyed in 1856 
(Bulog. Hist. iii. 367 ; Rot. Parl. ii. 289 b; 
Hasrep, Hist.of Kent,ii. 17-18). In London 
he was a liberal benefactor to the house of 
the Carmelites at Whitefriars, and in Nor- 
folk he rebuilt the churches of Seulthorpe 
and Harpley ; but his chief foundation was 
a college and hospital for a master, six priests, 
and thirteenpoor men and women, at Ponte- 
fract, which was known as ‘ Knolles’ Almes- 
house.’ The college was endowed with 1802. 
a year, from land chiefly in London and Nor- 
folk; it was dissolved at the Reformation, 
but the almshouse, revived in 1563, still exists 
(BLOMEFIELD, vi.21, 276; Cal. Rot. Pat. pp. 
311, 220; Rot. Parl. v. 135, 306; LELAND, 
Itinerary, i. 43; DueDALE, Monasticon, Vi. 
713-14). 

Knolles died at Sculthorpe 15 Aug. 1407, 
and was buried at Whitefriars, London 
(WEREVER, Funerall Monuments, p. 436; Coll. 
Top. et Gen. vii. 321). His two wills in 
French and Latin, and dated 21 Oct. 1399 
and 20 May 1404 respectively, are nowextant 
at Lambeth. No mention is made of any 
children (Herald and Genealogist, viii. 289). 
Asa soldierhemust beplaced amongthe most 
eminent of his age; Froissart speaks of him as 
‘themostable and skilfulmanofarmsinallthe 
companies,’andsaysthathe waschosen forthe 
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command in 1370 on account of hıs great 
skill and knowledge in handling and govern- 
ing an army (iv. 186, vii. 223). His partial 
ill-success on that occasion was due to pre- 
judices which he could scarcely have con- 
trolled, and he seems to have possessed some 
of the qualities of a true general as distin- 
guished from a merely skilful soldier. In 
his own time and country he was scarcely 
less renowned than Hawkwood, whom he 
might have rivalled permanently but for his 
loyalty to his sovereign and his native land— 
a characteristic specially mentioned by Frois- 
sart (vi. 139). To Cuvelier he is ‘Robert 
Canole qui moult greva Franeoiz tous les 
jours de sa vie’... ‘qui ne prise Francoiz 
deux deniers seulement’ (i. 101, ii. 163). 
The Chandos herald calls him “a man of 
few words’ (ed. Ooxe, 1. 2725). 

Knolles was married to his wife Constantia 
before 1360 (Federa, iii. 480). Leland says 
that she was a native of Pontefract and ‘a 
woman of mene birth and sometime of a dis- 
solute lyvyng before marriage’ (Itinerary, i. 
43). But her arms, “argent a fess dancette 
between three pards’ faces sable,’ are those of 
the Yorkshire family of Beverley, to which 
she perhaps belonged (Coll. Top. et Gen. viüi. 
321). Dying a few days after her husband, 
she was buried by his side. Sir Robert left 
no legitimate male heirs, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether he was even, as some have sup- 
posed, the father of Emme or Margaret 
Knolles who married John Babington of 
Aldrington, Devon (Herald and Genealogist, 
v. 296; BLOMEFIELD, vi. 175). Sir Robert’s 
name most usually appears in contemporary 
English writers as Knolles, but Knollis, 
Knowles, and Knollys also occur. French 
writers usually call him Canolles or Oanole. 
The common statement that he was a knight 
of the Garter is not substantiated (Axsrıs, 
Register of the Order of the Garter, 11. 30-2). 

[Froissart’s Chroniques, ed. Luce (Soe.del’Hist. 
de France), vols. iv-vili., and ed. Buchon (Col- 
lection des Chroniques), vols. vii. and viii.: M. 
Luce’s valuable notes are sometimes referred to 
under his own name, his edition is the one üsed, 
except when otherwise stated; Chroniques de 
Jehan le Bel (Acad. Royale, Brussels) ; Chronique 
du Due Louis de Bourbon, Chron. des quatre pre- 
miers Valois, Chronique Normande (all published 
by Soc. de l’Hist. de France) ; Cuvelier’s Chron. 
deB. du Gueselin (Documents Inedits sur [’Hist. 
de Franee); the prose Chronique de B. du 
Guesclin in the Panthson Litt£raire; Walsing- 
ham’s Historia Anglicana; Chronicon Anglie, 
1328-88; Eulogium Historiarum ;Wright’s Politi- 
cal Songs (the last four are contained in the Rolls 
Series); Knighton’s Chroniele ap. Twysden’s 
Seriptores Decem ; Rymer’s Feedera, Record ed. ; 
Blomefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, ed, 1805-10, see 
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index; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 188-9, ed. 1811; 
Lobineau’s Hist. de Bretagne; Morice’s Hist. 
Ecel. et Civile de Bretagne; Barnes’s Hist. of 
Edward III; Herald and Genealogist, v. 289- 
308, vii. 553-8.] OHLER 

KNOLLYS, WILLIAM, Eırı or Ban- 
»urY (1547-1632), second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Sir Francis Knollys [q. v.], was 
born in 1547, and was educated in early youth 
by Josceline or Julius Palmer, who fell a 
vietim to the Marian persecution in 1556. 
‘William performed his first public service as 
captain in the army which was sent to repress 
thenorthernrebellionin 1569. He waselected 
M.P. for Tregony in 1572, and for Oxfordshire 
in 1584, 1593, 1597, and 1601. In Novem- 
ber 1585 Queen Elizabeth sent him as “ one 
that appertaineth to usin blood ’—his mother 
was the queen’s first cousin—to James VI 
of Scotland to assure him that she had no 
intention of aiding the banished Scottish 
lords (Corresp. of Eliz. and James, Camd. 
Soc.,p. 23). In the following January he 
accompanied Burghley’s son Thomas in the 
expedition to the Low Countries under 
Leicester (Zeycester Corresp., Camd. Soc., 
p. 58), and was knighted by Leicester on 
7 Oct. 1586. He was colonel of the Oxford 
and Gloucester regiments of foot which were 
enrolled to resist the Spanish Armada in 
1588, and was created M.A. of Oxford on 
27 Sept. 1592. 

Elizabeth extended to him the favour that 
she had shown his father, and on the latter’s 
death in 1596 and the consequent changes in 
court oflices, Knollys was made comptroller 
of theroyalhousehold and a privy councillor 
(30 Aug. 1596). He inherited his father’s 
estates in Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and 
became joint lieutenant of those counties 
on 4 Nov. 1596, sole lieutenant in July 
1601, and lord-lieutenant 22 March 1612-13. 
He was a commissioner to arrange a peace 
between the Duteh and the emperor in Au- 
gust 1598, and was granted the reversion 
to the oflice of constable of Wallingford 
Castle 8 Feb. 1601. At thefinal trial of the 
Earl of Essex (January 1601) he entered the 
witness-box to deny the statement of the 
defence that Sir Robert Cecil had in private 
conversation acknowledged the infanta’s title 
to the crown of England (OxcıL, Corresp., 
Camd. Soe.,p. 70 n.),and in August 1601 he 
entertained his sovereign at his house at 
Caversham, andin May 1602 at his residence 
in St. James’s Park. On 22 Dec. 1602 he 
succeeded Roger, lord North, as treasurer of 
the royal household, a position which his 
father had filled before him. 

On James I’s accession Knollys retained 
all his oflices, and was further created, on 





13 May 1603, Baron Knollys of Rotherfield 
Greys. He became cofferer of the household 
to Henry, prince of Wales, in 1606. In May 
1613 he represented his cousin the Earl of 
Essex in the abortive conference held at 
Whitehall to arrange a separation between 
the earl and the earl’s wife, Frances, who 
was a sister of Knollys’s second wife. In 
1614 he proved his loyalist zeal by putting 
down the names of persons as willing to 
subscribe to the benevolence of that year 
without consulting them. He acted as com- 
missioner of the treasury from 24 Jan. to 
11 July 1614, and was made master of the 
court of wards on 10 Oct. following. On 
24 April 1615 he was elected a knight of the 
Garter, and was promoted in the peerage to 
the viscountey of Wallingford on 7 Nov. 
1616. In the following month he resigned 
the treasurership of the household. Wal- 
lingford’s influence at court was at the time 
somewhat imperilled by his connection with 
the Howards, his wife’s family. His sister- 
in-law Frances, then Countess of Somerset, 
was placed on her trial for the murder of 
Overbury in 1615, and all her kinsfolk were 
suspected of complicity. But the chief wit- 
ness against the Howards, Mrs. Turner, had 
to admit, respecting Wallingford, ‘if ever 
there was a religious man, it washe.’ When 
Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk [q. v.], his 
father-in-law, fell into disgrace in 1618, his 
wife openly attributed her family’s misfor- 
tunes to Buckingham’s malice; the words 
were reported to the king, who declared that 
he did not wish to be further served by the 
husband of such a woman. Wallingford 
was accordingly forced to resign the master- 
ship of the wards (December 1618). He 
gradually recovered his position, andin April 
1621 took a leading part in the House of 
Lords in the case of Bacon, insisting that 
the chancellor should furnish a full answer 
to thecharges brought againsthim. In 1622 
he and his wife’s relatives patched up a re- 
conciliation with Buckingham, and Walling- 
ford sold to him his London residence, Wal- 
lingford House, for 3,0007. 

The earldom of Banbury was conferred on 
Knollys by Charles I on 18 Aug. 1626, pos- 
sibly, as Mr. Gardiner suggests, in order to 
complete the king’s and Buckingham’s recon- 
eiliation withtheHoward family. The patent 
contained a clause that “he shall have pre- 
cedency as if he had been created the first 
earl after his Majesty’s accesse to the crowne.’ 
The lords resisted this grant of precedeney 
as an infringement of their privileges, but 
when a committee met to consider the ques- 
tion, Öharles sent a gracious message, desiring 


‚this may pass for once in this particular, 
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considering how old a man this lord is, and | 


childless.” Accordingly, on 9 April 1628, the 
lords resolved to allow the earl the ‘place of 
precedency’ ‘for his life only.’ On 15 April 
the earl took his seat “next to the Earl of 
Berks,’ the patent for whose earldom dated 
from 7 Feb. 1625-6. Banbury proved him- 
self no compliant supporter of Charles T’s 
despotic policy, and when in February 1628 
he was invited to collect ship-money in 
Oxfordshire, bluntly declined. He died at 
the house of Dr. Grant, his physician, in 
Paternoster Row, London, on 25 May 1632, 
and was buried at Rotherfield Greys. His 
age is stated to have been eighty-five, al- 
though he ‘rode a hawking and hunting’ 
within half a year of his death. His will, 
which makes no mention of children, was 
dated 19 May 1630, and was proved by his 
widow, to whom he left all his possessions, 
on 2 July 1632. The funeral certificate at 


the College of Arms describes him as dying. 
without issue. He sold Rotherfield Greys to | 


his brother Richard’s son, Sir Robert Knollys 
of Stanford-in-the-Vale, on 4 March 1630-1. 

The earl was twice married. His first 
wife, by whom he had no children, was 
Dorothy, widow of Edmund Brydges, lord 
Chandos, and daughter of Edmund Braye, 
first lord Braye; she died 31 Oct. 1605. Less 


than two months later (23 Dec.) Knollys, 
| Edward travelled in Italy in 1644, and in 


who was then about fifty-eight, married 
a girl of nineteen, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk ; she was 





baptised at Saffron Walden, 11 Aug. 1586. 
A daughter of this marriage died young, 


before 1610; but the countess gave birth to 


a son, Edward, at her husband’s house, on 


10 April 1627; and on 3 Jan. 1630-1 an- 
other son, Nicholas, was born to her at 


Harrowden, Northamptonshire, theresidence | 


of Edward Vaux, fourth lord Vaux. The 


paternity of these two sons has given rise to 


much controversy. 
Within five weeks of her husband’s death 


(before 2 July 1632) Lady Banbury married 
She adopted Roman catho- 


Lord Vaux. 
lieism, the religion of her second husband, 


and was consequently an object of much | 
suspieion totheLong parliament. On 19 Aug. | 


1643 the speaker issued a pass enabling her 


to go to France, and on 13 June 1644 the | 
House of Commons resolyed that should she | 
return she should be seized and kept under | 


restraint. She died in her seventy-second 
year, 17 April 1658, and was buried at Dor- 
king, Surrey, near the residence of her second 
husband. The latter survived till 8 April 
1661, and is said to have died without issue. 

Although the legal doctrine, ‘Pater est 
quem nuptise demonstrant,’ assumes in all 





cases of children born in wedlock that the 
husband is the children’s father, the House 
of Lords has repeatedly refused to admit the 


| legitimacy of the Oountess of Banbury’s sons, 


or to allow the title to them or their de- 
scendants. Between 1641 and 1813 the 
question has been frequently discussed in 
the House of Lords and in the law courts, 
with the curious result that while the judges 
have distinetly acknowledged the children’s 
legitimacy, the peers have persistently ad- 
hered to the contrary view, mainly on the 
grounds of the earl’s age at the date of their 
birth, and his alleged ignorance of their 
existence at the time of his death. The 
peers’ inference was that Lord Vaux was 
their father. 

The long controversy opened with a legal 
decision in favour of the claim to legitimacy. 
Edward, the elder of the countess’s two sons, 
was styled ‘Earl of Banbury’ in a chancery 
suit to which in February 1640-1 he was 
party as an infant, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing his richt to a plot of land at Hen- 
ley, styled the Bowling Place, and to other 
property left by his father. Under orders of 
the court of wards an inguiry into the late 
earl’s property was held at Abingdon 1 April 
1641, and the court found that ‘Edward, 
now Earl of Banbury, is, and at the time of 
the earl’s decease was, his son and next heir.’ 


June 1645 was slain in a quarrel on the road 
between Calais and Gravelines. He was 
buried in the church of the Friars Minims 
at Oalais. 

His younger brother, Nı0HoLAs KNoLLys, 
called third EARL or BanBury (1631-1674), 
thereupon assumed the title. He had tra- 
velled to France with his mother in 1644, 
but both had returned before 19 Oct. 1646, 
when Lord Vaux settled all his lands at 
Harrowden on his wife (Knollys’s mother), 
with remainder to Knollys himself, who was 
styled Earl of Banbury in the deed. Atan 
early age Nicholas married his first wife, 
Isabella, daughter of Mountjoy Blount, earl 
of Newport,and soon fell into pecuniary difh- 
culties. On 27 Feb. 1654-5, as Nicholas, 
earl of Banbury, he, with his wife, his mother, 
and Lord Vaux of Harrowden, petitioned 
Cromwell to remove the sequestration on 
Lord Vaux’s estate, and to allow them to 
compound or sell some of the lands. The earl 
and countess, the petitioners stated, were 
both young, and owed 10,0007., on account 
of which debt the earl was confined at the 
time in the Upper Bench prison (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1654-5, p. 55). Soon after- 
wards Knollys’s first wife died, and he mar- 
ried at Stapleford, Leicestershire, on 4 Oct. 


Knollys 


1655, Anne,daughterof William, lord Sherard 
of Leitrim. In June 1660 he attended the 
Convention parliament in the House of Lords, 
but it was not until 13 July 1660 that the 
first attempt was made to dispute his right 
to his seat there. It was then moved that 
“there being a person that now sits in this 
house as a peer of the realm, viz. the Earl 
of Banbury, it is ordered that this business 
shall be heard at the bar by counsel’ on 
the23rd. Knollys attended the house daily 
in the week preceding that appointed for 
the hearing, and was present on the day 
itself. But no proceedings were taken, and 
on 24 July he was nominated, under the style 
of Earl of Banbury, to sit on the committee 
on the Exeise Bill. On 21 Nov. it was or- 
dered that the earl ‘hath leave to be absent 
for some time.’ On 29 Dec. the Convention 
parliament was dissolved. 

No writ of summons was sent to Knollys 
for the new parliament, meeting 8 May 1661. 
He therefore petitioned the king for the issue 
of the writ and forall the old earl’s rights of 
precedeney. His petition when forwarded 
to the House of Lords wasreferred to a com- 
mittee of privileges. This committee exa- 
mined the servants who were at Harrowden 
at the time of his birth, The attorney- 
general argued on behalf of the king that 
the old earl had died childless, but the com- 
mittee reported on 1 July 1661 that ‘Nicho- 
las, Earl of Banbury, is a legitimate person.’ 
The House of Lords, after a long debate and 
an examination of witnesses before the whole 
house, declined to accept this report, and 
the committee was directed to reconsider it, 
and also to examine Knollys’s title to the 
old earl’s precedeney. In the result an- 
other report was issued on 19 July declaring 
the elaimant to be ‘in the eye of the law’ 
son of the late earl, but denying him his 
claim to precedeney. The House of Lords 
adjourned before taking this second report 
into consideration, and after reassembling 
in November, although it was decided to 
discuss it on 9 Dee. following, a bill declaring 
Knollysillegitimate was, on that date,readfor 
a first time. Thereport was never considered, 
nor did the bill go beyond the initial stage. 
When the house met on 26 Oct. 1669, nearly 
eight years later, the committee of privileges, 
at the suggestion of some friend of Knollys, 
was directed to examine the grounds on which 
the Earl of Banbury’s name was omitted from 
the roll, but their report merely rehearsed the 
previous proceedings, without suggesting any 
conelusion. On 23 Feb. 1670 Knollys once 
more petitioned thelords to admit him totheir 
house, but the petition was passed over with- 


out notice. On 14 March 1673-4 Knollys 
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died at Boughton, Northamptonshire. His 
widow survived till 10 March 1679-80. 
CHARLES Kxorıys, called fourth EARL 
oF BANBURY (1662-1740), son of the above 
by his second wife, was baptised at Bough- 
ton as ‘ Viscount Wallingford,’ son of ‘the 
Earl of Banbury,’ 3 June 1662, and on 
10 June 1685 petitioned the House of Lords 
for a writ of summons; the committee of 
privileges for a second time issued a report, 
of the earlier history of the case, and the 
house resolved to hear counsel for and against 
the claim on 6 July, but owing to adjourn- 
ments and prorogations the case was not 
heard. The controversy entered on a new 
phase in 1692. In that year Knollys fought 
a duel with his brother-in-law, Captain Philip 
Lawson, and killed him. He was arrested, 
and on 7 Dec. 1692 was indicted for murder 
under the style of ‘Charles Knollys, esq.’ 
Heat once stated, in a petition to the House 
of Lords, that as Earl of Banbury he was 
entitled to a trial by his peers. On 9 Jan. 
1692-3 the lords heard arguments for, and 
against the plea. Finch and Sir Thomas 
Powis represented Knollys, while Sir John 
Somers, attorney-general, appeared for the 
crown and resisted his pretensions. A pro- 
posal to invite the opinion of the judges 
on points of law was rejected by the lords 
(17 Jan. 1692-3), and a resolution declaring 
the petitioner to have no right to the earldom 
was carried. Twenty peers protested against 
this decision. Meanwhile Knollys remained 
in Newgate, but he obtained a writ for the 
removal of his trial from the Middlesex ses- 
sions to the court of king’s bench, and when 
arraigned there in Hilary term 1693 in the 
name of Charles Knollys, he pleaded a mis- 
nomer. The trial was delayed while this 
plea was under consideration in the law 
courts, and the prisoner was admitted to 
bail 3 May 1693. The attorney-general in- 
sisted that the resolution of the lords de- 
stroyed Knollys’s case, but in Trinity term 
1694 Lord-chief-justice Holt [q. v.], with the 
three other judges of the king’s bench, unani- 
mously quashed the indietment and set the 
defendant free ontheground that he was Earl 
of Banbury, and that his name was wrongly 
entered. In January 1698, on 19 May 1719, 
and on the accession of George II in 1797, 
Knollys again petitioned the crown to issue 
a writ ofsummons. On the first ofthese occa- 
sions the lords were once more invited to con- 
sider the question. Maintaining their hostile 
attitude a committee of privileges summoned 
Holt and the other judges to explain their 
recent judgment. Holt declined to offerany 
explanation, and the matter dropped. Owing 
to accidental eircumstances the advisers of 
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the crown arrived at no decision in 1712 and 
1728. Knollys died in France in April 1740. 
One Elizabeth Price issued in 1696 a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The True Countess of Ban- 
bury’s Case relating to her Marriage rightly 
stated in a Letter to the Earl of Banbury,’ 
Lond. 1696, sm. fol. The writer claimed, 
after living with Knollys at London, Paris, 
and Mantua, to have married him at Verona, 
7 April 1692, but Knollys denied her state- 
ment, and was legally married at the time 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Lister of 
Barwell, Leicestershire. The latter was his 
first wife. By his second wife, Mary (d. 
1762), daughter of Thomas Woods of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, he left a surviving son, 
Charles (1703-1771), of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford (B.A. 1725, M.A. 1728), who was titular 
Earl of Banbury, and was vicar of Barford, 
Oxfordshire, from 1750 till his death. The 
vicar’'s two sons, William (1726-1776) and 
Thomas Woods Knollys (1727-1793), both 
oflicers in the army, were also successively 
titular Earls of Banbury. The latter’s son, 
Wırrıam Kxorrys, called eighth EARL 
oF Bangury (1763-1834), took legal steps 
to reassert his claim to the earldom. He 
was appointed ensign of the 3rd foot-guards 
in 1778, and lieutenant, with rank of cap- 


tain, in 1788. He served throughout the | 


campaign in Flanders in 1793, and became 
lieutenant-colonel in December of that year, 
and in 1796 brevet-colonel. He was with 
the grenadier battalion of guards throughout 
the expedition to Holland in 1797. In 1802 
he was promoted major-general, and in 1808 
lieutenant-general. In 1818 he became lieu- 
tenant-governor of St. John’s, in 1819 gene- 
ral in the army, and was later governor of 
Limerick. 

In 1806 he petitioned the crown for his 
writ as a peer. On 17 Jan. 1808 the at- 
torney-general, Sir Vicary Gibbs, reported 
that the resolution of the lords in 1692-3 
was ‘nota conclusive judgment ’ against the 
claim, and that no attempt had been made 
to reverse the decision of the court of king’s 
bench, but that the legitimacy of the Ni- 
cholas Knollys, the first petitioner, was 
doubtful. After five years’ discussion and 
a reconsideration of all the former proceed- 
ings by the committee of privileges of the 
House of Lords, the lordson 15 March 1813 
resolved that the claimant was not entitled 
to the title of earl. An ‘eloquent and for- 
cible’ protest, enunciating the illegality of 
this decision, was drawn up by Lord Erskine, 
and was signed by the Dukes of Kent, Glou- 
cester, and Sussex, and six otherpeers. The 
general died at Paris of influenza, 20 March 
1834 (see Gent. Mag. 1834, ii. 209), leaving 
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by his wife (a daughter of Ebenezer Black- 
well of London) a son, Sir William Thomas 
Knollys [q. v.] Since the decision of 1813 
the family have taken no steps to assert their 
right to the earldom of Banbury. 


[For the life of William, earl of Banbury, see 
Dugdale’s Baronage ; Spedding’s Bacon ; Gar- 
diner's Hist. of England ; Nichols’s Progresses ; 
Doyle’s Offieial Baronage. Much of the earl's 
official eorrespondence is in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. (ef. index for 1854-75). The fullest ac. 
count of the peerage case is in Sir H. N. Nicolas’s 
Treatise on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy 
(1836), which ineludes the reports of proceedings 
in the House of Lords from 1661 to 1813. A 
good summary of the litigation appears in G.E. 
C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage, 1887, i. 229 sq. 
Burke’s version of the story in Romance of the 
Peerage and in Extinet Peerage is unsatisfac- 


Bol: 


KNOLLYS, Sır WILLIAM THOMAS 
(1797-1883), general, born on 1 Aug. 1797, 
was eldest son of General William Knollys, 
called eighth Barl of Banbury, and until 
1813 Sir William held the courtesy title of 
Viseount Wallingford [see under Kxortys, 
WILLIAM, EARL OF BANBURY, ad Jin.) Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Sandhurst, Knollys 
received his first commission in 1813, when 
little more than sixteen, in the Srd (now 
the Scots) guards, and was almost imme- 
diately despatched with.a draft to the Penin- 
sula. Thence he crossed the Bidassoa into 
France with the vietorious English army, 
and after the passage of the Adour was at- 
tached to the force which invested Bayonne. 
The first day he joined the headquarters of 
his battalion he was detailed for outpost duty, 
and on being shown the area which he was 
to guard by Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards 
Field-marshal) Sir Alexander Woodford, he 
found his own sentries stationed behind one 
hedgeside of a narrow lane, while the French 
sentries lined the other hedgeside. But 
Colonel Woodford explained that he need 
give himself no concern about this anomaly, 
for that the pickets of both nations had for 
some time held it a point of military honour 
and courtesy never to molest one another so 
long as the respective delimitations of ground 
were observed. Indeed Knollys was wont 
to dwell on the diflieulty experienced in 
preventing this mutual forbearance merging 
into actual friendship, leading the opposing 
pickets to exchange presents of wine and 
tobacco, and thus allowing undesirable in- 
telligence to leak out. 

On the occasion of the French sortie from 
Bayonne, 14 April 1814, Knollys was again 
with the outposts. Hehadnoticed anominous 
stir in his front, and his suspieions had been 
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strengthened by information brought in by a 
French deserter. He sent warnings to his 
superiors, but his information was unheeded ; 
the surprise was complete, and the French 
penetrated sofar within the English linesthat 
after the fray Knollys found they had ran- 
sacked his tent. 
in the first onset,and as he wasrunning along 
the ditch of the parallel, he stumbled in the 
dark almost into the arms of two French gre- 
nadiers, who made a clutch at their prize, 
but the lad escaped capture. 

On the signing of peace he returned to 
England, but direetly after the battle of 
"Waterloo he was again sent with a draft to 
join his battalion in Paris, which formed part 
of the army of occupation. In 1821 he was 
appointed adjutant, and thence working his 
way through successive grades he became 
lieutenant-colonelofhisbattalionin 1844,and 
regimental colonel in 1850. He had had for 
his own adjutant the present general, Sir 
Frederick Stephenson, and under their joint 
efforts the regiment was held to be one of 
the best drilled, disciplined, and organised 
in the British army. Accordingly, Colonel 
Knollys was instructed to initiate Prince 
Albert, who was titular colonel of the Scots 
fusilier guards, into the art of soldiering. 

-Beginning in 1850 and for successive sea- 
sons the prince was in the habit of attend- 
ing battalion and brigade field days in Hyde 
Park at nine o’clock in the morning, dili- 
gentlymastering, under Knollys’sinstruction, 
the intricacies which characterised the drill 
of forty years back, and afterwards study- 
ing the interior economy of the regiment. 
From this period;; Prince Albert became 
Knollys’s steady supporter. In 1854 he was 
promoted major-general and appointed go- 
vernor of Guernsey, whence in 1855 he was 
despatched on a mission to Paris to investi- 
gate the French system of “intendance, 1.e. 
commissariat, transport, &e., which was sup- 
posed to have exemplified its superiority to 
our method in the Crimea. 

At the same time the camp at Aldershot 
—the first conception of which was due to 
Prince Albert—was in process of formation, 
and Lord Hardinge, the commander-in-chief, 
entrusted Knollys, at the instance of Prince 
Albert, with the first conduct of the experi- 
mentin 1855. The army at the time utterly 


fell to Knollys’s lot not only to form his Alder- 
shot staff and to organise the troops into bri- 
gades and divisions, but to initiate the di- 
verse departments of commissariat, transport, 
stores, and even the medical and chaplain’s 
departments. He found it necessary to in- 
struct with his own hands some of the first 


When most hotly engaged | 





arrivals in camp in pitching tents, and, while 
sharing with them a tent life, to teach them 
the elementary duties of soldiers in the field. 
Onthe death of General Bucknall Esteourt, 
chiefofthe staffin the Crimea, in June 1855, 
it was suddenly intimated to Knollys that he 
had been selected to succeed him ; but before 
the date fixed for his embarkation the ap- 
pointment was cancelled, on the ‚ground of 
his seniority, which would have entailed the 
supersession of many other Crimean generals. 
Notwithstanding his disappointment, he re- 
sumed his labours at Aldershot with undi- 
minished energy. - Although Lord Hardinge 
was then commander-in-chief, the prineipal 
moving spirit in the English army, as re- 
garded the practical training of the troops, 
was Prince Albert,and from him Knollys re- 
ceived the most encouraging support against 
the ill-will and obstruetion of which Alder- 
shot, at that time unpopular with the publie, 
was the object. The queen and prince consort 
were frequent residents for days together at 
the Pavilion. Success exceeded expectation. 
General von Moltke was one of the foreign 
visitors to the camp, and on the rare occa- 
sions when he broke his habitual silence, he 
evinced his surprise and approval at the pro- 
gress madeby Britishtroops. When Knollys’s 
command came to an end in 1860, he had 
established Aldershot on a basis of efficient 
organisation, which in its main lines has con- 
tinued up to the present day. 

In 1861 he accepted, at the instance of the 
prince consort, the post of president of the 
couneil of military education. In 1862 he 
was selected by the queen as treasurer and 
comptroller of the household of the Prince 
of Wales, who had recently entered on his 
twenty-first year. For fifteen years, 1862- 
1877, he performed the responsible and la- 
borious duties attached to this confidential 
position, frequentlyacecompanyingthe prince, 
especially during the earlier period, in his 
travels abroad and in his visits to foreign 
courts. The honorary distinetions of LL.D. 


and D.C.L. had been conferred on him by 


the universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
1863 and 1864. In 1867 he was created a 
K.C.B., and in 1871 he was made a member 
of the privy couneil. In 1872 he had once 
more a short interlude of military duty, 


' having been appointed, in eonjunetion with 
lacked administrative cohesion. It therefore a 2 s ) 


Sir Hope Grant, umpire in chief during the 
well-known Salisbury manceuvres. In 1877 
he resigned his position in the household of 
the Prinee of Wales, and accepted that of 


ı gentleman usher of the black rod. At the 


same time he was nominated tothe honorary 


| post of groom of the stole to the prince. In 
‚1883 Knollys was gazetted to the coloneley 
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of the Scots guards, the regiment in which 
he had begun his soldier’s life nearly seventy 
years previously. He only survived this 
honour three days. He died on 23 June 
1883 at Black Rod’s House, Westminster 
Palace, in his eighty-sixth year, and was car- 
ried to his grave ın Highgate cemetery by 
sergeants of his old regiment. Knollys mar- 
ried in 1830 Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
St. Aubyn, and by her he left a numerous 
family of sons and daughters. 

Knollys published ‘Some Remarks on the 
Claim to the Earldom of Banbury,’ London, 
.1835,8vo,and ‘A Journal. ofthe Russian Cam- 
paign of 1812, translated from the French ’ 
of the Duc de Fezensac, London, 1852, 8vo. 


[Private information, personal Knowledge, and 
family records.] 


KNOTT, EDWARD (1582-1656), jesuit, 
whose real name was MATTHEW WILsoN, 
was born at Catchburn, a township in the 
parish of Morpeth, Northumberland, in 1582. 
After studying humanities in the college of 
the English jesuits at St. Omer, he was on 
10 Oct. 1602 admitted an alumnus of the 
English College at Rome, under the assumed 
name of Edward Knott, which he retained 
through life. He was ordained priest on 
27 March 1606. He entered the Society of 
Jesus on 2 Oct. the same year, and upon the 
expiration of his noyitiate in 1608 he was 
appointed penitentiary in Rome. For some 
time he was prefect of studies in the English 
College. He was raised to the rank of a pro- 
fessed father of the Society of Jesus on 
30 Sept. 1618. 

During 1625 he was a missioner in the 
Suffolk district. He was apprehended in 
1629, and was committed to the Olink prison 
in Southwark, but at the instance of the 
queen he was released and banished in Fe- 
bruary 1632-3. In 1633 he served in the 
London distriet, acting as vice-provincial to 
Father Richard Blount, the provincial. In 
1636 he was, in the same distriet, vice-pro- 
vincial to Father Henry More, whom he suc- 
ceeded as provincial of the English province 
in 1643. Inthat capacity he assisted at the 
eighth general congregation of the Society of 
Jesus, held in November 1645, when Vincent 
Carafa was elected seventh general of the 
order in the place of Father Mutius Vitel- 
leschi. Soon afterwards he returned to the 
English mission, and thenceforward resided 
for the most part in London. He was re- 
appointed provincial on 23 March 1652-3, in 
succession to Father Francis Foster. Hedied 
in London on 4 Jan. (O.S.) 1655-6, and was 
buried the next day in St. Pancras Church. 
His religious fervour and intellectual vigour 


were both remarkable (cf. FoLzy, Records, 
v. 632 ; OLIVER, Jeswit Collections, p. 128). 
His works are: 1. ‘A Modest Briefe Dis- 
cussion of some points taught by M. Doc- 
tour [Matthew] Kellison [q. v.], in his Trea- 
tise of the Eeclesiasticall Hierarchy,’ Rouen, 
1630, 8yo. It appeared in Latin, Antwerp, 
1631, 12mo. This work, which relates to 
the disputes between the secular and regular 
elergy, was published underthe pseudonym of 
Nicholas Smith, and was composed by Knott 
in the Clinkprison. Another reply to Kellison 
was published by Father John Floyd [g. v.), 
and both these works were censured by the 
archbishop of Paris 30 Jan. 1631, and by 
the Sorbonne 15 Feb. 1631. Father Charles 
Plowden 'believed the,two books to be ‘ very 
deserving of censure, in the sense in which the 
Parisian doctors supposed them to have been 
delivered’ (Rlemarks on Panzani, p. 247). 
Knott wasattacked byan anonymous writer 
in awork entitled “A Reply to M. Nicholas 
Smith, his Discussion of some pointes of M. 
Doctour Kellison his Treatise of the Hier- 
archie. Bya Divine,’ Douay,1630,8vo. A.B. 
Justified Knott in ‘A Defence of N. Smith 
against a Reply to his Discussion,’ &e., 1630, 
8vo. On 9 May 1631 Pope Urban VIII issued 
the brief ‘ Britannia,’ in which he lamented 
the divisions sown among the English catho- 
lies, and commanded them tocease. But the 
controversy continued until the issue of 
Urban VIII’s brief dated 19 March 1633. 
2.‘ Charity Mistaken, with the want whereof 
Öatholickes are unjustly charged, for affirm- 
ing as they do with grief, that Protestancy 
unrepented destroyes Salvation’ [London |, 
1630, 16mo. This was answered by Dr. Chris- 
topher Potter, provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and afterwards dean of Worcester, 
in his “Want of Charity justly charged,’ 
Oxford, 1633, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1634. 3. ‘Merey 
and Truth, or Charity maintayned by Catho- 
lykes,’ a reply to Potter |St. Omer], 1634, 4to. 
‘William Chillingworth subsequently replied 
to the first part of this work in ‘ The Religion 
of Protestants,’ 1638. 4. “A Direction to be 
observed by N. N. [ William Chilling worth ] 
if hee meane to proceede in answering the 
hooke entitled “Mercy and Truth,”’ London, 
1636, 8vo. Knott, who had heard of Chil- 
lingworth’sintention to reply to ‘ Mereyand 
Truth,’ here sought to put his adversary out 
of court by accusing him of Socinianism. 
5. ‘Christianity Maintained; or, A Discouery 
of sundry Doctrines tending to the Ouer- 
throwe of Christian Religion: Contayned in 
the Answere to a Booke entituled, “ Merey 
and Truth ”’ [St. Omer], 1638, 4to (anon.) 
The dedication to Charles I is signed I. H. 
6.‘Infidelity Unmasked, or the Confutation of 
u2 
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Chillingworth’s “ Religion of Protestants,”’ 


Ghent, 1652, 4to. In Daille’s ‘ Apologie for 
the Reformed Churches,’ Cambridge, 1653, 
is “The Judgement of an University-man 
[Thomas Smith] concerning Mr. Knot’s last 
book against Mr. Chillingworth,' described by 
Knott himself as a ‘ witty, erudite, and solid 
work. 7. ‘Protestaney Condemned by the 
expresse verdiet and sentence of Protestants ; 
(anon.), Douay, 1654, 4to. 8. “Monita utilis- 
sima pro patribus Missionis Anglicanz.’ 
Never printed. 

[Biog. Brit. Suppl. ; Birch’s Life of Chilling- 
worth ; De Backer’s Bibl. de la Compagnie de 
Jesus; Des Maizeaux’s Life of Chillingworth ; 
Dodd’s Church: Hist. iii. 106; Foley’s Records, 
v. 629, vi. 225, vii. 850; Halkett and Laing’s 
Diet. of Anonymous Lit. ii. 2040; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1286 ; Orthodox Journal, 
v. 147: Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 124; Southwell’s 
Bibl. Seriptorum Soc. Jesu, p. 185; Wood’s 
Athenx Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 91, 92, 181, De R 


KNOWLER, WILLIAM (1699-1773), 
divine, third son of Gilbert Knowler, gent., 
of Stroud House, at Herne in Kent, was 
baptised on 9 May 1699 (NıcHots, Literary 
Anecdotes, ii. 129). He was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1720, M.A. in 1724, and LL.D. in 1728. 
On leaving Cambridge, Knowler became 
chaplain to Thomas Watson Wentworth, 
+hen Lord Malton, who was in 1746 created 


Marquis of Rockingham. Lord Malton had | 


inherited the papers of his great-grandfather, 
Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford [q. v.], 
and charged his chaplain with the task of pub- 
lishing a selection from them. This appeared 
in 1739 under the title of ‘ The Earl of Straf- 
ford’s Lettersand Despatches,’ London, 2 vols. 
folio. They were selected, says Knöwler, in 
the dedieation he addressed to his patron, by 
Lord Malton himself, and published accord- 
ing to his instructions, in order to vindicate 
Strafford’s memory from ‘the aspersions of 
acting upon arbitrary prineiples, and being a 
friend to the Roman catholies.” It is pos- 
sible that the editor derived some assistance 
from an ‘ Essay on Epistolary Writings with 
respect to the Grand Oolleetion of Thomas, 
Earl of Strafford,’ which William Oldys had 
written in 1729, and dedicated to Lord Mal- 
ton (Tmoms, Memoir of William Oldys, 1862, 
p- vili ; BotLron CORNEY, (uriosities of Lite- 
rature Illustrated, p. 113). Knowler was 
presented by his patron, first to the living of 
Irthlingborough, or Artleburrow, between 
Wellingborough and Higham Ferrers, and 
afterwards to the living of Boddington, 
both in Northamptonshire (NıcHoLs, Zit. 
‚Aneedotes, ii. 129). In 1766 he prepared for 





of Chrysostom’s ‘ Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians,’ which was never printed (tb. ii. 130). 
He died in December 1773. 

A pedigree kindly communicated by the 
Rev. T. W. Openshaw of Bristol describes 
Knowler as marrying Mary Dalton in 1749. 
Nichols, quoting the “Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
(Ixxv. 90), deseribes Mrs. Knowler as the 
daughter of Mr. Presgrove, surgeon in West- 
minster, and states that she died in 1805 (2b. 
viii. 401). This may have been asecond wife. _ 
A letter from Knowler to the Rev. John 
Lewis is printed by Nichols in ‘ Illustrations 
of Literature,’ iv.427; others relating to the 
publication of the ‘Strafford Papers ’ will be 
published in the next volume ofthe ‘ Camden 
Miscellany,’ from manuscripts of Knowler’s 
in the possession of the author of this article. 


[Authorities eited.] GH 
KNOWLES. [See also Kworrys.] 


KNOWLES, Sır CHARLES (a. 1777), 
admiral, reputed son of Charles Knollys, 


the press a translation 


\titular fourth earl of Banbury [see under 


KNoLLys, WILLIAM, EARL OF BANBURY], is 
said to have been born about 1697, but the 
course of his service in the navy points rather 
to a date not earlier than 1704. He entered 
thenavy in March 1718 on board the Buck- 
ingham with Captain Charles Strickland, 
whom in April he followed to the Lennox, 
with the rating of captain’s servant, and so 
continued till December 1720. During the 
greater part of this time the Lennox was in 
the Mediterranean under the orders of Sir 
George Byng, afterwards Viscount Torring- 
ton [g. v.], and it appears from Knowles’s 
own papers that in the battle off Cape Pas- 
saro he was serving actually on board the 
Barfleur, Byng’s flagship, but of this there 
is no note in the Lennox’s pay-book, on which 
he was borne for the whole time. He was 
afterwards, fron June 1721 to June 1726, in 
the Lyme frigate with Lord Vere Beauclerk, 
and during the first eighteen months of this 
period with the rating of captain’s servant. 
For the rest of the time he was rated ‘able 
seaman.’ During the five years of the Lyme’s 
commission she was stationed in the Medi- 
terranean, and it has been supposed that 
Knowles spent much of this time in being 
educated on shore. It is certain that in 
his riper years he not only spoke French as 
a Frenchman, but that his attainments in 
mathematics and mechanies were very far in 
advance of what was then usual in the navy. 
After paying off from the Lyme, Knowles 
served in the Winchester guardship at Ports- 
mouth; in the Torbay, carrying the flag of 
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Sir Charles Wager; in the Kinsale, again 
with Lord Vere Beauclerk ; in the Fevers- 
ham and in the Lion, till on 30 May 1730 
he was promoted to be lieutenant of the Trial. 
In the following March he was moved to 
the Lion, flagship of Rear-admiral Charles 
Stewart [q. v.] in the West Indies. 

In 1732 he was promoted to be commander 
of the Southampton, a 40-gun ship, but ap- 
parently for rank only,as he did not take post 
till 4 Feb. 1736-7, when he was appointed to 
the Diamond. In her he went out to theWest 
Indies in 1739, and joined Vice-admiral Ed- 
ward Vernon (1684-1757) [q. v.] at Porto 
Bello. The place had already been taken, but 
he was ordered to take charge of the destruc- 
tion of the forts, which proved to be a work 
of some diffieulty. Still in command of the 
Diamond, Knowles was sent in the following 
March to examine the approach to Chagres, 
and hadthe immediatecommand of the bombs 
and fireships in the attack on the town, 
22 March; on its surrender he was appointed 
governor ofthe castlepending the destruction 
of the defences.. The work was completed by 
the 2Sth, when the squadron withdrew. To- 
wardsthe end ofthe year he returned to Eng- 
land and was appointed to the Weymouth of 
60 guns, one of thefleet which went out to the 
West Indies with Sir Chaloner Ogle [gq. v.] 
In the Weymouth, Knowles took part in 
the expedition against Cartagena in March- 
April 1741, and acted throughout as the sur- 
veyor and engineer of the fleet, examining 
the approaches to the several points of at- 
tack, cutting the boom across the Boca Chica, 
taking possession of the Castillo Grande, and 
destroying the captured works before the fleet 
left. 

The pamphlet “An Account of the Ex- 
pedition to Carthagena, with Explanatory 
Notes and Observations’ (8vo, 1743), which, 
written in a very bitter tone against the 
army, was much spoken of at the time and 
ran through several editions, was generally 
attributed to Knowles. The preface to the 
‘Original Papers relating to the Fxpedition 
to Carthagena’ (8vo, 1744), published with 
Vernon’s sanction, deseribes the author of 
the pamphlet as “an officer of approved 
abilities and resolution, who did not depend 
on hearsay and uncertain reports, but was 
himself an eye-witness of most of the trans- 
actions that he has given an account of.’ 

After the failure at Cartagena, Knowles 
was moved into the Lichfield, and in the 
course of 1742 into the Suffolk of 70 guns. 
In her he commanded a squadron, sent by 
Sir Chaloner Ogle in the beginning of 1743 
to act against the Spanish settlements on the 
Caracas coast. No pains were taken to keep 





the expedition a secret; the Spaniards had 
two months’ warning for their preparations; 
and the Dutch, though allies of the English, 
supplied them withpowder. Theresult was 
that when the squadron attacked La Guayra 
on 18 Feb. 1742-3 it was beaten off with 
very heavy loss, and when, having refitted at 
Curacoa, it attacked Porto Cabello on 15 April 
and again on the 24th, it had no better 
success. On 28 April a council of war de- 
cided that ‘the squadron was no longer in a 
condition to attempt any enterprise against 
the enemy,’ and Knowles, sending the ships 
and troops to their respective stations, re- 
turned to Jamaica. 

He was then appointed an ‘established ’ 
commodore, or as it is now called a first- 
class commodore, with his broad pennant in 
the Superbe and afterwards in the Severn, 
and continued during 1743-4-5 as second in 
command on the Jamaica and West Indian 
station under Ogle. Towards the end of 
1745 he returned to England, and after a 
short time in the Downs, as second in com- 
mand under Vice-admiral William Martin 
[q. v.]), he was, early in 1746, sent out as 
governor of Louisbourg, which had been cap- 
tured from the French a few months before 
[see WARREN, SIR Peter]. There he re- 
mained for upwards of two years, repairing 
and renewing the defences of the fortress. 
In the large promotion of 15 July 1747 he 
was made rear-admiral of the white, and.at 
the same time was appointed commander- 
in-chief at Jamaica. 

In February 1747-8, with his flag on board 
the Cornwall, he took the squadron along 
the south coast of Cuba, and after capturing 
Port Louis on 8 March arrived off Santiago 
on 5 April. An attack was immediately at- 
tempted, but Captain Dent in the Plymouth, 
who led in, found the passage blocked by a 
boom, which he judged too strong to be 
forced. He turned back, and the ships fol- 
lowing did the same. A second attempt 
was considered unadvisable. Knowles was 
much annoyed by the failure. Dent, who as 
senior oflicer had been for a short time com- 
mander-in-chief before Knowles’s arrival, 
was not, perhaps, inclined to undertake any 
extraordinary service, the credit of which, ıf 
successful, would be placed to the account 
of the newly arrived admiral. Knowles 
doubtless believed this to be the case, and 
sent Dent home to be tried on a charge of 
not having done his utmost. Nearly a year 
laterthe court-martial took placeand relieved 
Dent of all blame. 

Meanwhile Knowles, having refitted the 


" ships at Jamaica, took them for a eruise off 


Havana in hopes of intercepting the Spanish 
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plate fleet. On 30 Sept. he was joined by 
Captain Charles Holmes [q. v.] in the Len- 
nox, with the news that he had been chased 
the day before by a squadron of seven 
Spanish ships. These came in sight the next 
morning (1 Oct.) in the southern quarter. 
When first seen, the Spaniards were strag- 
gling in two divisions. By elosing with them 
at once, and before they could get into com- 
pact order, Knowles thought that he would 
risk losing the weather-gage, without which 
—according to the Fighting Instructions— 
no attack would be possible. He accord- 
ingly spent some time in working to wind- 
ward, and when at last he steered for the 
enemy, the unequal sailing of his ships dis- 
ordered his line, and rendered the attack in- 
effective. The leading ships, too, misunder- 
stood or disobeyed the signal to engage more 
closely, and took little part in the action. The 
brunt of it fellonthe Strafford, commanded by 
Captain David Brodie[q.v. ‚andon Knowles’s 
flagship, the Cornwall, which, owing to the 
disordered state of the line, was singly op- 
posed to three of the enemy’s ships, and sus- 
tained severe damage. She did, however, 
beat the Africa, the enemy’s flagship, out 
of the line; the Conquistador struck to the 
Strafford, and the Canterbury, which had 
been delayed by the bad sailing of the War- 
wick, coming up, the Spaniards took to 
flight. It was then just dark. Knowles 
made the signal for a general chase; but the 
Cornwall had lost her main topmast and was 
disabled, and as the Conquistador just then 
rehoisted her flag and endeavoured to escape, 
Knowles contented himself with compelling 
her to strike again and with taking posses- 
sion ofher. In the pursuit the Africa was 
driven on shore by the Strafford and the 
Canterbury, and was afterwards burnt. The 
other Spanish ships escaped. 

In writing of the engagement to Anson, 
Knowles spoke of the ‘ bashfulness—to give 
it no harsher term,’ of some of the captaıns; 
and he publiely animadverted on the conduct 
of Captain Powlett ofthe Tilbury, the leading 
ship. Powlett applied for a court-martial, 
which was granted ; but he was afterwards 
allowed to withdraw his application. When, 
however, it was openly said on board the 
Cornwall, the Strafford, and the Canterbury 
that the captains of the other four ships had 
been ‘shy,’ they retaliated by oflicially accus- 
ingthe admiral of having given ‘great advan- 
tage to the enemy by engaging in a straggling 
line and late in the day, when he might have 
attacked much earlier;’ of having ‘kept his 
majesty’s flag out of action;’ and of having 
‘ transmitted a false and injurious account ’to 
the admiralty. A court-martial on Knowles 
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was accordingly ordered, and sat at Deptford 
in December 1749. Captain Innes of theWar- 
wick acted as proseeutor, in the name of the 
four captains. The trial, based exelusivelyon 
points of seamanship and tactics, was neces- 
sarilyextremelytechnical. The eourt decided 
that Knowles was in fault in taking his fleet 
into action in such a straggling line, and also 
in not going on board another ship and.lead- 
ingthechasein person. He was sentenced to 
be reprimanded. The four captains who had 
acted as prosecutors were then put on their 
trial. Holmes of the Lennox was honourably 
acquitted; but Powlett and Toll, who had 
commanded the two leading ships, were re- 
primanded, and Innes was suspended for 
three months. Many duels followed. After 
the trials Knowles, who received four chal- 
lenges, interchanged shots with Holmes on 
24 Feb. A meeting took place between Innes 
and Clarke, the captain of the Canterbury, 
theprineipal witnessagainst him, on 12 March 
1749-50, and Innes was mortally wounded. 
Several more duels were pending, when the 
king not only forbade them, but ordered the 
challengers into custody (Gent. Mag. xx.22, 
137). 

In 1752 Knowles was appointed governor 
of Jamaica, and held the oflice for nearly 
four years. He offended the residents by in- 
sisting on the supreme jurisdietion of the 
English parliament, and by moving the seat 
of government to Kingston, thus causing a 
depreciation of property in Spanish Town. 
A petition for his remoyal, signed by nine- 
teen members of the assembly, was presented 
to the king, and charges of ‘illegal, cruel, 
and arbitrary acts’ were laid before the 
House of Commons. After examination by 
a committee of the whole house, the action 
of the assembly of Jamaica was condemned 
as ‘ derogatory to the rights of the crown and 
people of Great Britain,’ and Knowles’s con- 
duet, by implication, fully justified. _ But 
Knowles had already returned to England 
and resigned the governorship, January 1756. 

On 4 Feb. 1755 he had been promoted to 
be vice-admiral, and in 1757, with his flag in 
the Neptune, was second in command under 
Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.] 
in the abortive expedition against Roche- 
fort. On the return of the fleet public indig- 
nation ran very high, and though for the 
most part levelled against the government 
and Sir John Mordaunt (1697-1780) [q. v.], 
Knowles was also bitterly reproached. He 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Conduct 
of Admiral Knowles on the late Expedition 
set in a true light ;’ but this met with scant 
favour, and a notice of it in the ‘ Critical 
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what was then considered decent, that the 
editor, Tobias Smollett [q. v. |, was tried for 
libel, sentenced to a fine of 1002., and to 
three months’ imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench. Nevertheless, Knowles’s share in 
the miscarriage, and still more his champion- 
ship of Mordaunt, offended the government. 
He was superseded from his command in the 
grand fleet, and though he had his flag flying 
forsometime longerintheRoyal Anne, guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, he had no further active 
service in the English navy. 

On 3 Dec. 1760 he was promoted to the 
rank of admiral; on 31 Oct. 1765 he was 
created a baronet; and on 5 Nov. 1765 was 
nominated 'rear-admiral of Great Britain. 
This oflice he resigned. in October 1770 on 
accepting a command in the Russian navy. 
Russia was at that time at war with Turkey 
[see Erpkisstos, JoHN], but Knowles’s ser- 
vice seems to have been entirely administra- 
tive, and to have kept him at St. Petersburg 
or the neighbourhood. On the conelusion of 
peace in 1774 he returned to England, and 
in 1775 published a translation of ‘ Abstract 
on the Mechanism of the Motions of Floating 
Bodies,’ by M. de la Croix; in the prefatory 
notice he said that he had verified the 
author’s prineiples by a number of experi- 
ments, and had also found them “answer 
perfeetly well when put into practice in 
several line-of-battle ships and frigates that 
T built whilst I was in Russia’ He died in 
Bulstrode Street, London, on 9 Dec. 1777, 
and was buried at Guildford in Surrey. 

Few naval oflicers of high rank have been 

the subject of more contention or of more 
contradietory estimates than Knowles. He 
was beyond question a man that made many 
and bitter enemies, and when in command 
was neither loved nor feared, though he may 
have been hated. Onthe one hand, he has 
been described as vain, foolish, grasping— 
even dishonest—tyrannical, ‘a man of spirit- 
less and inactive mind, cautious of incurring 
censure, but incapable of acquiring fame.’ 
On the other, Charnock, who in this may be 
supposed to represent the traditions he had 
received from Öaptain Locker, “believes him 
to have been a man of spirit, ability, and in- 
tegrity ; but to have thought too highly of 
his own merit in regard to the two first, and 
+o have wanted those conciliating and com- 
placent manners which are absolutely neces- 
sary to render even the last agreeable and 
acceptable. ‘ 

Knowles was twice married: first, in 1740, 
to Mary, eldest daughterof John Alleyne,and 
sister of John Gay Alleyne, created a baronet 
in 1769; she died in March 1741-2, leaving 
one son, Edward, who was lost in command 





of the Peregrine sloop in 1762. Secondly, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in July 1750, to Maria Mag- 
dalena Theresa, daughter of Comte de Bouget, 
by whom he had, besides a daughter, a son, 
Charles Henry, who is separately noticed. 
A portrait by T. Hudson has been engraved. 


[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. iv. 345; Naval Chro- 
niele, i. 89, ii. 256, xvi. 415; commission and 
warrant books, offieial letters, minutes of courts- 
martial and other documents in the Publie 
Record Office; information from Rear-admiral 
Sir Charles G. F. Knowles. The minutes of the 
court-martial on Knowles, December 1749, were 
printed ; so also was the defence of Captain Dent 
at his trialinMarch 1749. Knowles’s correspond- 
ence with Anson isin Add. MS. 15956, ff.119-74. 
Besides the pamphlets noted in the text, there 
are many others relating to different passages in 
Knowles’s career, Among these may be noted: 
Journal of the Expedition to La Guira and Porto 
Cavallos in the West Indies, under the command 
of Commodore Knowles.. . 1744, 8vo; Rela- 
cion de la gloriosa y singular vietoria que han 
conseguido las armas de 8. M. Catolica contra 
una eseuadra Britanica que invadiöo el dia 2 de 
Marzo de 1743 la plaza dela Guaira, comandada 
... por Don Carlos Wnoles (reprinted Cara- 
cas, 1858, 8vo. A manuseript note in the copy 
in the Britisı Museum says that the original, 
which bears neither place nor date, but probably 
Cadiz, is extremely rare); Authentick Papers 
concerning a late Remarkable Transaction, 1746, 
a curious eorrespondence between Knowles and 
the Bank of England respecting a large quan- 
tity of silver he brought home in the Diamond ; 
The Jamaica Association Develop’d, 1755. There 
are also some pamphlets about the case of Captain 
John Crookshanks [q. v.], and many relating to 
the Rochefort expedition. See also Beatson’s 
Naval and Military Memoirs, vols. i. and ii.] 

EIER 


KNOWLES, Sır CHARLES HENRY 
(1754-1831), admiral, only surviving son of 
Admiral Sir Charles Knowles [gq. v.], was 
born in Jamaica 24 Aug. 1754... He entered 
the navy in 1768 on board the Venus with 
Captain the Hon. Samuel ‚Barrington [g.v.]; 
and was afterwards in the Seaford with Cap- 
tain Machride. Three yearslaterhe was again 
with Machride in the Southampton on the 
home station, and from 1773 to 1776 in the 
flagship in the West Indies with Sir George 
Rodney and Rear-admiral Gayton. Gayton 
promoted him, 28 May 1776,to be lieutenant 
ofthe Boreas. In August the Boreas was 
sent to’New York, and in the following 
January Knowles went home in the Asia in 
order to be with his father, whose health 
was failing. In June he again went out to 
North America, and was appointed by Lord 
Howe to the Chatham, but on the news of 
his father’s death, 9 Dec. 1777, and his own 
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succession to the baronetey, he returned to 
England to arrange his private affairs. After- 
wards he went out to join Barrington in the 
West Indies, was appointed to the Üeres, 
and in her was present in the action in the 
Cul-de-Sac of St. Lucia, 15 Dee. 1778. A 
few days later the Ceres was captured by 
the French squadron, and Knowles being 
shortly afterwards exchanged was appointed 
by Barrington to his own flagship, the Prince 
of Wales, in which hetook part in the action 
off Grenada on 6 July 1779, when he was 
slightly wounded. He returned to England 
with Barrington, and in the following De- 
cember went as a volunteer in the Sandwich 
with Sir George Rodney, who promoted him 
at Gibraltar to the command of the Minorca 
sloop, 26 Jan. 1780, anda week later, 2 Feb. 
1780, to be captain of the Porcupine. 

For the next two years Knowles continued 
inthe Mediterranean, sometimes at Gibraltar, 
more commonly at Minorca, convoying or 
sending vessels loaded with provisions, or 
engaging French or Spanish privateers or 
cruisers. He returned to England in the 
spring of 1782, and, being ordered to resume 
the command of the Porcupine at Gibraltar, 
took a passage on board the Britannia with 
Admiral Barrington in the grand fleet under 
Howe. He wasthen appointed to command 
the San Miguel, a Spanish line-of-battle 
ship, which was blown ashore and captured, 
and on the departure of Captain Curtis [see 
Curris, SIR RoGER] remained at Gibraltar 
as senior oflicer until the peace. In 1793-4 
Knowles commanded the Diedalus frigate on 
the coast of North America, and after his 
return to England commanded the Edgar of 
74 guns in the North Sea. Towards theend 
of 1795 he was appointed to the Goliath of 
74 guns;; in herhe joined the Mediterranean 
fleet in the summer of 1796, and took part 
in the battle of Cape St. Vincent on 14 Feb. 
1797, for which, with the other captains, he 
received the thanks of parliament and the 
gold medal. On the return of the fleet to 
Lisbon he wasappointed to the Britannia of 
100 guns, but his ill-health compelled him to 
resign the command and return to England. 
He had no further service, though promoted 
in due course to be rear-admiral 14 Feb. 
1799, vice-admiral 23 April 1804, and ad- 
miral 31 July 1810. On the accession of 
George IV he wasnominated an extraG.C.B. 
He died 28 Nov. 1831, and was succeeded in 
the baronetey by his son Sir Franeis Charles 
(1802-1892),whose son Charles George Frede- 
rick is the present baronet. 

Knowles was the author of numerous pam- 
phlets on technical subjects (see also British 
Museum Catalogue). 











[Ralfe’s Nav. Biog. ii. 227; Marshall’s Royal 
Nav. Biog. i. 113; Burke’s Peerage and Baro- 
netage.] J.K.L. 


KNOWLES, GILBERT (/#. 1723), 
hotanist and poet, born in 1674, is known only 
for his ‘ Materia Medica Botanica’ (London, 
1723, 4to). This work is dedicated to Dr. 
Richard Mead [q. v.], and consists of 7355 
Latin hexameters. Four hundred plants of 
the materia medica are described and their 
usesin medicine explained. Various episodes, 
some of whichmay yet be read with pleasure, 
are interwoven with the subject for the sake 
of ornament. Knowles alludes to his verses 
as being written “rudi Minerva,’ and evi- 
dently was a close student both of Virgil’s 
style and matter. 

A portrait engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber from a painting by T. Murray, sub- 
seribed ‘Mr. Gilbert Knowles, »tatis 49, 
anno 1723,’ is prefixed to the volume. 


[Knowles’s book in Brit. Mus. ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Illustrations, viii. 442-3 ; Pulteney’s Sketches of 
the Progress of Botany, i. 283.] MIGAW. 


KNOWLES, HERBERT (1798-1817), 
poet, was born at Gomersal, near Leeds, in 
1798. His parentage is said to have been 
very humble, but it is also stated that he 
was the brother of J. ©. Knowles, subse- 
quently Q.C. He lost both parents at an 
early age, and was about to enter a mer- 
chant’s office at Liverpool when his talents 
attracted the- notice of three benevolent 
clergymen, who raised 207. a year towards 
his education on condition of his friends con- 
tributing 302. more. He was sent to Rich- 


mond grammar school, Yorkshire, “totally 


ignorant,’ he tells Southey, of classical and 
mathematical literature. It had been hoped 
that he might obtain a sizarship at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, but the inability 
of his relations to fulfil their engagements 
seemed likely to put an end to the project, 
when Knowles conceived the idea of apply- 
ing to Southey, sending him at the same 
time the poem of ‘The Three Tabernacles,” 
which he had composed on 7 Oct. 1816. 
Southey, with his usual generosity, entered 
warmly into the matter, promised 107. a year 
from his own means, and procured 207. more 
by application to Earl Spencer and Rogers. 
Knowles was actually elected a sizar on 
31 Jan. 1817, but he was already in a hope- 
less deeline, and died on 17 Feb. following, 
at Gomersal. A letter from him to Southey, 
dated 28 Dec. 1816, conveys the most favour- 
able impression of his modesty, candour, and 
good sense. He deprecates all extravagant 
expectations of his academical success, but 
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undertakes to ‘strive thatmy passage through 
the university, if not splendid, shall be re- 
spectable’ Verses from his pen were printed 
in the “Literary Gazette’ for 1819 and 1824, 
and the ‘“Literary Souvenir’ for 1825 (re- 
printed in the‘Saturday Magazine,’ vol. xvi.); 
and a correspondent ot ‘Notes and Queries’ 
stateshimself to be in possession of several un- 
published pieces. His reputation, however, 
entirely rests on the poem sent to Southey, 
entitled by himself ‘ The Three Tabernacles,’ 
but better known as ‘Stanzas in Richmond 
Churchyard,’ which had a large circulation 
on a separate sheet, and first appeared in 
book form in Carlisle’s ‘ Endowed Grammar 
Schools.” It would be difhicult to overpraise 
this noble masterpiece of solemn and tender 
pathos, exquisite in dietion and melody, and 
only marred by the anticlimax of the last 
stanza, fine in itself, but out of keeping with 
the general sentiment of the poem. If this 
had been omitted and the two preceding 
stanzas transposed, the impression would 
have been one of absolute perfection. Even 
as they stand the stanzas are unparalleled as 
the work of a schoolboy for faultless finish 
and freedom from all the characteristie fail- 
ings of inexperiencee. This extraordinary 
maturity discriminates Knowles from other 
examples of .precocious genius, such as Keats, 
Blake, and Chatterton, and insures him a 
unique place among youthful poets. His in- 
telleet must have been as active as his emo- 
tional nature; and even had the poetical im- 
pulse deserted him, he could not have failed 
to achieve distinction in some manner. 


[Southey’s Life and Correspondence, iv. 221- 
227; Quarterly Review, vol. xxi.; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. vol. viii.; Carlisle's Endowed 
Grammar Schools. ] R.G. 


KNOWLES, JAMES (1759-1840), lexi- 
cographer, born in 1759, was son of John 
Knowles of Dublin, by Frances, daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Sheridan of Quilca, the friend of 
Swift. His mother’s brother, Thomas Sheri- 
dan, author of a ‘Pronouncing Dietionary, 
and father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
directed his education and intended him 
for the church; but an early marriage led 
Knowles to establish a school in Cork in 
1780, which prospered until 1793. In that 
year Knowles, who was a liberal as well as 
a protestant, first signed a petition for ca- 
tholice emancipation, and a little later went 
bail for the editor of a liberal paper, who had 
been prosecuted at the instance of the go- 
vernment. His pupils, who were the sons 
of protestant gentry, deserted him, and he 
went to London, where, according to his son’s 
account, he was helped by his first cousin, 





xichard Brinsley Sheridan. He continued 
his career as a schoolmaster, and in 1813, 
mainly by his son’s influence, he was ap- 
pointed head-master of the English depart- 
ment in the Belfast Academical Institution. 
In 1816 he was dismissed by the directors, on 
the ground of inability to maintain diseipline. 
Knowles declined to be dismissed, and pre- 
pared to resist ejeetment; but eventually he 
gave way,and in 1817 published ‘An Appeal 
to the Dignified Visitors, and the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, Proprietors,’ invoking the 
principles of the British constitution to prove 
that he had suffered injustice. Before leaving 
Belfast he received a testimonial from some 
of the leading eitizens. He returned to Lon- 
don, where he appears to have carried on his 
profession as ‘ teacher of reading, elocution, 
grammar, and composition’ for several years. 
In 1829 he seems to have joined his son in 
Glasgow, where he brought out a little book 
on ‘Orthoepy and Elocution.’ About this 
time, though he was now seventy and suffer- 
ing from a painful disease, he began the com- 
pilation of a dictionary. This was published 
in London in 1835, under the name of “A 
Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language’ A dispute with the 
printer led to a protracted lawsuit, of which 
most of the expenses were borne by his son, 
James Sheridan Knowles [q. v.] Knowles 
died at his son’s house, Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, London, on 6 Feb. 1840, and was 
buried at Highgate. 

Knowles married, first, Jane, daughter 
of Andrew Peace, medical practitioner, of 
Cork, widow of a Mr. Daunt, and after her 
death, in 1800, a Miss Maxwell. James 
Sheridan was the offspring of the first mar- 
riage. 

[R. B. Knowles’s Life of James Sheridan 
Knowles; Gent. Mag. 1840.] EB} 


KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN 
(1784-1862), dramatist, born at Cork on 
12 May 1784, was son of James Knowles 
[q. v.] the lexicographer, by his first wife. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, from whom he 
derived his second name, was his father’s 
first cousin. At the age of six he was 
placed in his father’s school at Cork, but 
in 1793 moved with the family to London. 
There he made early efforts in verse, and at 
the age of twelve attempted a play, in which 
he acted with his juvenile companions, as 
well as the libretto of an opera on the story 
of the Chevalier de Grillon. A few months 
later he wrote ‘The Welch Harper,’a ballad, 
which was set to music and became popular. 
He was befriended by the elder Hazlitt, an 
acquaintance of the family, who helped him 
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with advice and introduced him to Coleridge 
and Lamb. 

His mother, from whom he received much 
encouragement, died in 1800; and on his 
father’s second marriage to a Miss Maxwell 
soon afterwards, Knowles, unable to agree 
with his stepmother, left the parental roof 
in a fit of anger, and lived for some tıme 


from hand to mouth, helped by his friends. | 


During this period he served as an ensign in 
the Wiltshire, and afterwards (1805) in the 
Tower Hamlets militia; studied medicine 
under Dr. Willan, obtained the degree of 
M.D. from the university of Aberdeen, and 
became resident vaccinator to the Jennerian 
Society. Meanwhile he was writing small 
tragedies and ‘“dabbling in private thea- 
tricals.” Eventually he abandoned medieine 
and took to the provincial stage, He made 
his first appearance probably at Bath. Sub- 
sequently he played Hamlet with little suc- 
cess at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin. In 
a company at Wexford he met, and on 25 Oct. 
1809 married, Miss Maria Charteris of Edin- 
burgh. They acted together in Cherry’s com- 
pany at Waterford, and there Knowles made 
the acquaintance of Edmund Kean, for whom 
he wrote “Leo, or the Gipsy,’ 1810, which 
was performed with favour at the Waterford 
Theatre. About the same time he published 
a small volume of poems. After a visit to 
Swansea, where his eldest son was born, 
Knowles appeared on the boards at Belfast. 
There he wrote, on the basis of an earlier 
work of the same name, a play entitled 
“Brian Boroihme, orthe Maid of Erin,’ 1811, 
which proved very popular. 

But these eflorts produced a very small 
income, and Knowles was driven to seek a 
living by teaching. He opened a school of 
his own at Belfast, and composed for his 
pupils a series of extracts for declamation 
under the title of “The Elocutionist,’ which 
ran through many editions. In 1813 he was 
invited to offer himself for the post of first 
head-master in English subjeetsinthe Belfast 
Academical Institution ; but this appoint- 
ment he declined in favour of his father, 
contenting himself with the position of as- 
sistant. Three years later the dismissal of 
his father made it necessary for the son to 
leave Belfast, and Knowles removed to Glas- 
gow, where he carried on a school for about 
twelve years. 

On 13 Feb. 1815 his tragedy of ‘Caius 
Gracchus’ had been brought out with great 
success at the Belfast Theatre. When Kean 
visited Glasgow he suggested to Knowles a 
play on the subject of Virginius, Though 
at this period he was teaching thirteen hours 
a day, Knowles wrote the drama in three 





months; but by the time it wasready Kean 
had accepted another play on the same 
theme, which was not performed at Drury 
Lane until 29 May 1820 (Gexest, Hist. 
Stage, ix. 36). Knowles meanwhile produced 
his drama at Glasgow, where Tait, a friend of 
Macready, saw it, and brought it under that 
actor’s notice. It was afterwards performed 
at Covent Garden on 17 May 1820, with 
Macready in the title-röle, Charles Kemble 
as Icilius, Miss Foote as Virginia, and Mrs. 
Faueit as Servia; and although Genest de- 
nounces it as dull, it ran successfully for 
fourteen nights (id. pp. 56-7). Among the 
congratulations which Knowles received was 
one in verse from Charles Lamb. Knowles 
then remodelled his ‘ Caius Gracechus,’ and 
Macready brought it out at Covent Garden 
on 18 Nov. 1823. At Macready’s suggestion 
he afterwards wrote a play on ‘ William 
Tell, in which the actor appeared with equal 
success two years later. Knowles’s reputa- 
tion was thus established, and Hazlitt in his 
‘ Spirit ofthe Age,’ 1825, spoke of him as the 
first tragie writer of his time. But Knowles 
made little money by his dramatie successes. 
In 1823 and 1824 he added to hisincome by 
conducting the literary department of the 
‘ Free Press,’ a Glasgow organ of liberal and 
social reform. His school did not prosper, 
and he took to lecturing upon oratory and 
the drama, a field in which he won the 
praises of Professor Wilson in the * Noctes 
Ambrosianz.’ 

Knowles’s first comedy, ‘The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green,’ was produced 
at Drury Lane on 28 May 1828. It was based 
on the well-known ballad, which had already 
inspired a play by Henry Chettle and John 
Day (written about 1600, and printed Lon- 
don, 1659). Though expectation ran high, 
Knowles’s play was damned at the first per- 
formance; the verdict was perhaps unduly 
emphasised by the presence of many ill- 
wishers from the rival house of Covent 
Garden, then temporarily closed. Knowles 
at once set to work to redeem the failure. 
In 1830 he and his family left Glasgow and 
settled near Newhaven, by Edinburgh, and 
there, while working at a new comedy, he 
put the last touches to his “Alfred the Great, 
or the Patriot King’ This came out at 
Drury Lane on 28 April 1831, and met with 
some success, partly, perhaps, from the poli- 
tical eircumstances of the time. 

Knowles’s second comedy, ‘The Hunch- 
back,’ was meanwhile accepted by the autho- 
rities at Drury Lane, with some qualification 
as to the underplot, which, in Macready’s 
judgment, was defective. The play was re- 
modelled, and again offered to Drury Lane 
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at the beginning of 1832, but there was 
delay in produeing it. Knowles demanded 
his manuscript back, and took it to Charles 
Kemble at Covent Garden. It was produced 
there on 5 April 1832; Julia was played by 
Miss Kemble, and Master Walter by the 
author himself, who thus returned to his 
early calling. The comedy was a great suc- 
cess, and enjoyed an almost uninterrupted 
run till the end of the season, but Knowles’s 
acting did not meet with much approval. 
On taking ‘The Hunchback’ to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, he wasreceived with enthusiasm 
by his former friends and pupils. ‘When his 
next importantplay, ‘The Wife, was brought 
out at Covent Garden on 24 April 18353, 
Charles Lamb wrote both prologue and epi- 
logue; and an article in the‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view’ at this date deseribed Knowles as the 
most successful dramatist of the day. 

On 10 Oct. 1837 appeared ‘The Love 
Chase,’ which, with the exception of ‘ The 
Hunchback,’ has retained more public favour 
than any of Knowles’s plays. With Strick- 
land as Fondlove, and Elton, Webster, Mrs. 
Glover, and Mrs. Nisbett as Waller, Wild- 
rake, Widow Green, and Constance respec- 
tively, the play was a brilliant success, and 
ran until the end of December. 

Knowles, notwithstanding adverse criti- 
cism, continued to act up till 1843, and by 
his own account thus made a fair income. 
He acted in ‘Macbeth’ and in some of his 
own plays at the Coburg Theatre, and also 
in the provinces and in Ireland. After 
playing with Macready in ‘ Virginius” before 
an enthusiastie London audience, he paid, in 
1834, a very successful visit of nine months 
to the United States. Between his return 
from America and 1843 he brought out eight 
more plays of his own (see list below), be- 
sides adapting Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“Maid’s Tragedy’ under the name of ‘ The 
Bridal,’ and later on the same authors’‘Noble 
Gentleman;” the latter, however, was not 
acted. In 1841 he composed the libretto of 
a ballad-opera, ‘Alexina,’ which after his 
death was re-arranged and brought out as 
a play under the name, ‘True unto Death.’ 
He also wrote: tales in the magazines and 
continued his public lectures. Two novels 
by him—‘ George Lovell’ and ‘Fortescue’ 
—appeared in 1846-7, but neither of them is 
remarkable. Although he was now in receipt 
of a comfortable income, his resources were 
hampered by his ready charity and his chival- 
rous efforts to discharge his father’s debts. 
In 1848 Knowles was granted a civil-list 
pension of 2002. He was an original mem- 
ber of the committee formed for the pur- 
chase of Shakespeare’s birthplace at Strat- 





ford-on-Avon, and it was reported in 1848, 
when the purchase was completed, that the 
custodianship was offered to him. Henever 
filled the oflice, but at his death the trustees 
of the birthplace recorded their belief that 
he had been in receipt of the dividends of 
1,5007., invested in the names of Forster and 
Dickens, ‘ for the ostensible purpose offound- 
ing a eustodianship of the birthplace, and 
inquiries were made into the investment and 
appropriation of the dividends (extract from 
Trustees’ Minute-book, 31 Dec. 1862). 

Knowles had always had strongly religious 
and philanthropie interests, and had in early 
days been greatly impressed by the preach- 
ing of Rowland Hill at the Surrey Chapel. 
About 1844 he embraced an extreme form of 
evangelicalism and joined the baptists, pro- 
fessing that he had hitherto lived ‘ without 
God and without hope in the world” He 
delivered sermons from chapel pulpits and 
at Exeter Hall. He denounced Roman ca- 
tholieism, attacked Cardinal Wiseman on 
the subject of transubstantiation, and wrote 
two books of controversial divinity; but he 
avoided preaching against the stage. IIe 
was a great believer in the water-cure. In 
his last years he visited various parts of the 
kingdom, and in 1862, soon after entering 
his seventy-ninth year, was entertained at a 
banquet in his native city of Cork. On 
30 Nov. of the same year he died at Tor- 
quay. He was buried in the Necropolis at 
Glasgow. His first wife died in 1841, and 
in the following year he married a Miss 
Elphinstone, a former pupil, who had played 
Meeta in his ‘Maid of Mariendorpt.’ His son 
by his first wife, Richard Brinsley Knowles, 
is noticed separately. 

There is a portrait of Knowles in the ‘Life’ 
by his son, Richard Brinsley Knowles, andan 
outline sketch of him in Maclise’s ‘ Portrait 
Gallery.’ 

Judged by literary tests alone, Knowles’s 
plays cannot lay claim to much distinction. 
His plots are conventional, his style is simple, 
and, in spite of his Irish birth, his humour 
is not conspicuous. Occasionally he strikes 
a poetical vein, and his fund of natural feel- 
ing led him to evolve many eflective situa- 
tions. But he is a playwright rather than 
a dramatist. As an actor, his style, from a 
want of relief and transition, was apt to be- 
come tedious, but his unmistakable earnest- 
ness strongly recommended him to audiences 
with whom, as a dramatist, he was in his life- 
time highly popular (see WestLann Mars- 
Ton, Our Recent Actors, ii. 122). 

His published works may be conveniently 
divided into three classes. The dates given 
are those of first publication. 
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I. Dramatie works: ‘Caius Gracchus,’ a 
tragedy in five acts, 1815; ‘ Virginius, a 
tragedy in five acts, 1820; “William Tell,’ 
a play in five acts, 1825 (manuscript copy, 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS: 27719, £. 29); ‘ Alfred 
the Great, or the Patriot King,’ an historical 
play in five acts, 1831; “The Hunchback,’ a 
play in five acts, 1832; “The Wife, a Tale of 
Mantua,'a play, 1833; TheBeggar of Bethnal 
Green,’acomedy inthreeacts,1834(anabridg- 
ment of ‘The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Green, 1828); ‘The Daughter,’ a play, 1837 ; 
‘The Love Chase,’ a comedy in five acts, 1837; 


“ Woman’s Wit,’ 1838; ‘The Maid of Marien- | 


dorpt,’ a play, 1838; ‘Love,’ a play, 1839; 
“John of Procida, or the Bridals of Messina,’ 
a tragedy, 1840; “Old Maids,’ a comedy, 
1841; ‘The Rose of Arragon,’ 1842; ‘The 
Secretary,’ a play in five acts, 1843. All of 
the above are in verse, with the exception of 
parts of ‘Caius Gracchus,’ ‘The Hunchback, 
and ‘ The Beggar’s Daughter. 

II. Miscellaneous poetical works and 
adaptations: ‘The Welch Harper,’ a ballad, 
1796 ; “Fugitive Pieces,’ 1810; ‘Leo, orthe 
Gipsy,' 1810 (a fragment preserved in Proc- 
tor’s ‘Life of Edmund Kean’); ‘Brian 
Boroihme, or the Maid of Erin’ (adapted 
from D. O’Meara), 1811; “A Masque on the 
Death of Sir Walter Scott,’ 1832; ‘The 
Bridal,’ 1837 (adapted from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘Maid’s Tragedy’); ‘Alexina,’ a 
drama in two acts, published posthumously 
as ‘True unto Death,’1863; various political 
poems and songs set to music. 

III. Miscellaneous prose writings: Tales 
and novelettes printed in various forms be- 
tween 1832 and 1843 ; leetures on dramatie 
literature, 1820-50; “Lectures on Oratory, 
Gesture, and Poetry, to which is added a 
Correspondence with four Olergymen in de- 
fence of the Stage’ (these talesand lectures, 
together with various dramatic works coming 
under. class II, were revised, edited, and 
privately issued in five volumes by Francis 
Hervey in 1873-4; only twenty-five copies 
of each volume were printed. A complete 
set is in the British Museum); “The Elo- 
eutionist,’ a collection of pieces in prose and 
verse, peculiarly adapted to display the art 
of reading, 3rd edit. Belfast, 1823, 28th edit. 
London, 1883; various artieles in the “Free 
Press’ of Glasgow, 1823-4; © George Lovell,’ 
a novel, 1846; ‘Fortescue,’ a novel, 1847; 
‘The Rock of Rome, or the Arch Heresy,’ 
1849; “The Idol Demolished by its own 
Priest,’ an answer to lectures on transub- 
stantiation delivered by Cardinal Wiseman, 
1851; ‘The Gospel attributed to Matthew 
is the Record of the whole original Apostle- 
hood,’ 1855, 
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[Life of J. S. Knowles by his son, Richard 
Brinsley Knowles, revised and edited by Francis 
Hervey, London, 1872; only twenty-five copies 
printed, one in British Museum. This gives full 
information, and refers to contemporary authori- 
ties. For special critieisms see Hazlitt’s Spirit 
of the Age, London, 1825; Edinburgh Review, 
October 1833 ; Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, 
London, 1845 ; Dublin University Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1852 ; Atheneum, February 1847 ; Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, October 1863; see 
also Macready’s Reminiscences ; Doran’s Their 
Majesties’ Servants, ii. 556-7 ; Maclise’s Portrait 
Gallery.] T2B.S: 


KNOWLES, JOHN ( #.1646-1668), anti- 
trinitarian, probably a native of Gloucester, 
first appears as a lay preacher among the in- 
dependentsthere. In 1648 he described him- 
self as ‘a preacher of the gospel, formerly 
in and neer Glocester’ He was well ac- 
quainted with the Greek text of the New 
Testament and with Latin commentators,and 
his antitrinitarian sentiments were the result 
of his own seriptural studies. He admits 
having ‘had upon occasion some communion’ 
with “one who appeared infected therein :’ a. 
clear reference to John Biddle [q. v.], who 
left Gloucester in 1646. But he did not adopt 
Biddle’s specific opinions, his doctrine being 
of the Arian, not the Socinian type. He ex- 
pressly states in 1668 that he had not read 
any of the writings of F. P. Socinus. By 
the parliamentary committee at Gloucester 
he was examined (1646 ?) on suspicion of un- 
soundness in the article of the Trinity, and 
gave in a written statement in which he owns 
to having‘had some questionings,’ but gives 
his reasons for being now satisfied of ‘the 
Godhead of the Holy Ghost.” He seems to 
have left Gloucester for London, where he 
lodged with Edward Atkinson, an anti- . 
trinitarian, in Aldersgate Street. Joining the 
parliamentary army, he belonged in 1648, 
according to his own account, ‘to the life- 
guard of his excelleney Sir Thomas Fairfax.” 
He still continued to preach, publishing- a 
defence of ‘a private man’s preaching.’ Early 
in 1650 he became ‘publie preacher to the 
garrison’ at Chester, in succession to Samuel 
Eaton [q.v.] The biographer of John Murcot 
[q. v.], writing in 1657, speaks of Knowles 
as having been ‘a formidable and blazing 
comet at Chester,’ where “in publie sermons, 
private conferences, and by a manuscript’ he 
‘denied Jesus Christ to be the Most High 
God.” A short paper of arguments for the 
deity of Christ, sent by Eaton to Chester 
from Dukinfield, was published by Knowles 
in 1650, with his own reply. The pamphlet 
purports to have been “printed by T. N. for 
Gyles Calvert,’ the well-known publisher of 
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eccentric theology; and in July 1650 John 
Whittell, girdler, of Milk Street, London, 
was brought before the council of state on 
the charge of having’ caused it to be printed. 
Replies were published by Eaton (1650 and 
1651), and by Thomas Porter of Whitchurch, 
Shropshire (1651). Theimprimatur of Porter’s 
pamphlet, entitled ‘A Serious Exereitation,’ 
is dated 26 Dec. 1650, and by that time 
Knowles was ‘late preacher at Chester.” He 
appears to have returned to Gloucester, for 
on 19 Nov. 1650 the mayor-of that city was 
directed by the council of state to examine 
witnesses on oath respecting Knowles’s 
preaching against the divinity of Christ. He 
removed to Pershore, Worcestershire, where 
he lived some fifteen years as “a professed 
minister.’ 

At Pershore hewas apprehended on 9 April 
1665 by Thomas, seventh baron Windsor, and 
imprisoned first at Worcester, and then in 
the Gatehouse, Westminster, on 23 May. 
Papers found in his house were made the basis 


5 June 1662 by H. Hed of Huntingdon to 
meet Christopher Crell, the exiled Polish 
antitrinitarian, at Oxford; on 19 Nov. 1664 
he had been invited to London by Thomas 
Firmin [q.v.] Letters from his friends were 
construed as implying that he was ready to 
countenance sedition. A collection on behalf 
of the Polish exiles was thought to be really 
for English rebels. On 23 June and again 
on 7 July he petitioned (writing also to 
Monck, duke of Albemarle) for liberty to go 
out on bail, as the plague was then raging 
in London. His petition was repeated on 
3 Feb. 1666, and he gained his liberty soon 
afterwards. On his release he mixed in con- 
troversial talk with London clergy, who re- 
spected his learning and sincerity. With 
his publication in replyto ‘Justification onely 
upon a Satisfaction’ &e., 1668, 12mo, by 
Robert Ferguson (d. 1714) [q. v.], he drops 
out of notice. A pamphleteer of 1693 states 
that he bequeathed some valuable books to a 
library at Gloucester. i 

He published: 1. ‘ A Modest: Plea for Pri- 
vate Men’s Preaching,’ &e., 1648, 4to (pub- 
lished 30 March ; in answer to ‘Private Men 
no Pulpit Men, &c., 1646, 4to, by Giles 
Workman). 2. ‘A Friendly Debate. ... by 
Writing betwixt Mr. Samuel Eaton and 
Mr. John Knowles,’ &e., 1650, 4to. 3. ‘An 
Answer to Mr. Ferguson’sBook,’ &e. [1668?], 
&8vo. In thislast he mentions other projected 
publications, but he is not known to have 
issued anything further. 

[Grounds and Occasions of the Controversy 
concerning the Unity of God, 1698, p.16; Wal- 
lace’s Antitrinitarian Biog. 1850, i. 154, iii, 





210 sq.; Urwick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 
1864, pp. 16 sq., 465 sq.; Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom. 1662, 1665.] ARNG, 
KNOWLES, JOHN (1600 ?-1685), non- 
conformist divine, was born in Lincolnshire 
about 1600. He was educated at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, his chamber-fellow being 
Richard Vines [q. v.] In 1625 he was elected 
fellow of Catharıne Hall, and acquired great 
repute as a tutor. On the advice of the 
master, Richard Sibbes, he joined in electing 
to a fellowship Laud’s nominee, John Ellis 
(1.606 ?-1681) [q. v.], an act of compliance 
which he afterwardsregretted. In 1635 the 


| corporation of Colchester elected him to alec- 


tureship in thattown. Here he exercised con- 
siderable public influence. He was intimate 
with the noted puritan, John Rogers, vicar of 
Dedham, Essex ; preached his funeral sermon 
in 1636, and obtained the appointment of 
Matthew Newcomen [q. v.] as his successor. 
A vacancy in the mastership of Oolchester 


‚ grammar school was filled in 1637 by the 
‚of charges of heresy; he had been inyited on 


appointment of William Dugard [q. v.], on 
Knowles’s recommendation, in opposition to 
a candidate favoured by Laud. ‘The get- 
ting in of a schoolmaster,’ says Calamy, 
‘proved the outing of a lecturer” Knowles 
had laid himself open to interference by op- 
posing the ceremonies. Laud reprimanded 
himandthreatened further proceedines. Ulti- 
mately his license was revoked; Knowles 
resigned his lectureship before the end of 
1637, and left Colchester. In 1639 he em- 
barked for New England. 

For about ten years he was ‘teacher, i.e. 
leeturer, as colleague with George Philips, at 
"Watertown, Massachusetts, ‘in a cold wilder- 
ness.’ Afterthishe went (7 Oct. 1642) on a 
mission to Virginia. The governor prohibited 
him from publie preaching, as he would not 
use a surplice or the prayer-book. The 
governor’s chaplain, Thomas Harrison, D.D. 
(1619-1682) [q. v,], seems to have acted a 
double part, openly favouring, but privately 
opposing, the puritan preachers. Knowles 
preached in private houses with much aecept- 
ance until he and others were expelled. He 
returnedto Watertown, and was still in New 
England on 31 Dee. 1650, on which day he 
signed a letter addressed to Oliver Öromwell. 
Soon afterwards he returned to England,and 
was appointed lecturer in the cathedral at 
Bristol. On 18 Oct. 1653 an augmentation 
was ordered to be paid to ‘John Knowles of 
Bristol cathedral’ He was several times 
interrupted by quakers. On 17 Dec. 1654 
Elizabeth Marshall, a quakeress, was sent to 
prison for delivering ‘a message’ to Knowles 
at the close of the service. On 20 June 1657 
his sermon in All Hallows Church was dis- 
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turbed by Nathaniel Milner, and on 6 Oct. 
1659 Thomas Jones was committed for assail- 
ing Knowles’s door with a chopping-knife. 

The Restoration deprived him of his post 
at Bristol, and he repaired to London. In 
1661 he was leeturer at All Hallows the 
Greaton Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
The Uniformity Act, 1662, made his preach- 
ing illegal, but he continued to exereise his 
ministry as opportunity served. In August 
1664 he was reported as having 1,0007. in his 
hands for the benefit of “godly men.’ During 
the great plague of 1665 he was assiduous in 
giving his services to the sufferers.. On the 
indulgence of 1672 he became colleague to 
Thomas Kentish in the charge of a presby- 
terian congregation meeting in the parish 
of St. Catherine-in-the-Tower, afterwards in 
Eastcheap (ultimately at the King’s Weigh- 
house). He had many narrow escapes from 
arrest after the cancelling of the Act of In- 
dulgence in 1673. He died on 10 April 
1685. 

[Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
1702, iii. 3, 216 sq.; Calamy’s Account, 1713, 
pp. 605 sq.; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of 
London, 1808, i. 154 sq. ; Davids’s Evang. Non- 
conformity in Essex, 1863, pp. 547 sq.; Pike’s 
Aneient Meeting-Houses, 1870, pp. 336 sq.; 
Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1653, 
1664.] A,G 

KNOWLES, JOHN (1781-1841), bio- 
grapher of Henry Fuseli [q. v.], born in 1781, 
early in life became a clerk in the surveyor’s 
department of the navy office. He attained 
the chief clerkship there about 1806, and 
held this post until 1832. He published two 
or three works on naval matters, including 
‘The Elements and Practice of Naval Archi- 
tecture,’ 1822. For his scientific researches 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Knowles is best known, however, from his 
long, intimate friendship with Henry Fuseli 
the painter, and the circle to which that 
artist belonged. He was the executor of 
Fuseli’s will, and a devoted admirer of his 
art. In 1830 he published an edition of 
Fuseli’s ‘ Lecetures on Painting,’and in 1831, 
in 3 vols. 8vo, the life of Fuseli, written as 
a labour of love, to which was added an edi- 
tion ofthe painter’s writingson art. Asa bio- 
graphy the work has some merit. Knowles 
died, unmarried, at Ashburton, Devonshire, 
on 21 July 1841, aged 60. He was one 
of the original members of the Athengum 
Club, and his portrait, drawn by ©. Land- 
seer, is No. 25 of the series of lithographs, 
published as ‘ Athen®um Portraits,’ by Tho- 
mas McLean. He was corresponding mem- 


ber of the Philosophical Society of Rotter- 
dam. 





[Gent. Mag. new ser. 1841, xvi.331; Knowles’s 
Life and Writings of H. Fuseli ; Smith’s Nolle- 
kens, ii. 425-7; private information] L.C. 


KNOWLES, Mrs. MARY (1733-1807), 
quakeress, eldest daughter of Mosesand Mary 
Morris of Rugeley, Staffordshire, was born on 
5 May 1733. She was witty and beautiful. 
One of her accomplishments was working in 
worsted what Dr. Johnson called ‘sutile pie- 
tures’ (OROKER). Specimens having been 
shown to thequeen, she was sent for and com- 
missioned to execute portraits of George III 
and the young princes, which were much ap- 
proved. She married Dr. Thomas Knowles, 
graduate of Leyden 1772, L.R.C.P. 1784, and 
authorof‘ Tentamen Medicum,’ Leyden, 1722. 
They travelled abroad, and were received at 
the Hague and at Versailles. Dr. Knowles 
died in Lombard Street 16Nov.1784, leaving 
considerable wealth. Mrs. Knowles was in- 
timate with Dr. Johnson. She wasa brilliant 
conversationalist, and said of Johnson’s read- 
ing that “he tore the heart out of a book.’ 
She wrote, about 1776, a ‘Oompendium of 
a Controversy on Water-Baptism’ between 
Rand, a clergyman of Coventry, and herself; 
‘A Poetic Correspondence’ between her and 
a Captain Morris was printed in the ‘ British 
Friend,’ April 1848, p. 110. Other verses by 
her appeared as small tracts without date. 
Boswell records her talents, but declines to 
accept as authentic her account ofa ‘Dialogue 
between Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Knowles’ 
respecting the conversion to quakerism of 
Miss Jane Harry, which Mrs. Knowles for- 
warded to him while engaged on the bio- 
graphy of Johnson. Its authenticity was cor- 
roborated by Miss Seward, who was present 
at the interview. Mrs. Knowles published 
it in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,’ June 1791, 
p- 500, and it has been many times reprinted 
separately. Mrs.Knowleshadoneson, George. 
She died in London 3 Feb. 1807. 

|Smith’s Catalogue ; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
ed. Croker, 1831, iii. 440-2, iv. 142-5 ; Monthly 
Repositoryof Theol. March 1807, ii. 160 ; Lady’s 
Monthly Museum, November 1803, withengraved 
portrait; Letters of Anna Seward, 6 vols., Edinb. 
1811, passim.] CIRER. 

KNOWLES, RICHARD BRINSLEY 
(1820-1882), journalist, son of James Sheri- 
dan Knowles [q. v.], dramatist, was born at 
Glasgow on 17 Jan. 1820, and about 1838 
held an appointment in the registrar-gene- 
ral’s oflice, Somerset House, London. He 
was admitted a student ofthe Middle Temple 
on 14 Nov. 1839, and called to the bar 
26 May 1843. His tastes, however, in- 
clined towards literature, and on 19 Nov. 
1845 he produced at the Haymarket Theatre 
a comedy, ‘The Maiden Aunt,’ which, aided 
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by the acting of William Farren and Mrs. 
Glover, hadarun of thirty nights. In 1849 he 
joined the church of Rome, and became editor 
of the ‘Catholie Standard,’ a publieation 
which was subsequently purchased by Henry 
Wilberforce, and re-named the ‘Weekly Re- 
gister’” From 1853 to 1855 he edited the 
‘Tllustrated London Magazine,’ a series of 
five volumes. He was one of the chief writers 
on the ‘Standard’ from 1857 to 1860, but 
some display of religious intolerance on the 
part of the proprietors led to an abrupt ter- 
mination of his engagement. Professor John 
Sherren Brewer [q. v.], who was then con- 
ducting the paper, indignant at the treatment 
of his colleague, at once relinquished his 
editorship. Knowles was afterwards editor 
of the ‘ London Review,’ but in later years 
his chief engagement was on the ‘Morning. 
Post,’ until ıll-health obliged him to resign 
his connection with that paper. He edited 
the “Chronicles of John of Oxenedes,’ a manu- 
script copy of which was found in the Duke 
of Neweastle’s collection ; and his edition 
was published in 1859 in the ‘ Rolls Series.’ 
In 1871 he was engaged under the royal com- 
mission on historical manuscripts, and de- | 
seribed many valuable colleetions of family 
muniments, chieflybelongingtoRoman catho- 
lie families. Among these were the collec- 
tions of the Marquis of Bute, the Earl of Den- 
bigh, the Earl of Ashburnham, and Oolonel 
Towneley. He was the author in 1872 of 
“The Life of James Sheridan Knowles, an 
edition of twenty-five copies for private cir- 
culation. He died suddenly at 29 North 
Bank, Regent’s Park, London, 28 Jan. 1882, 
having married on 25 Oet. 1845 Eliza Mary, 
youngest child of Peter and Elizabeth Crow- 
ley of Dublin, and sister of Nicholas J oseph 
Crowley(1819-1857) [q. v.], painter. 
[Atheneum, 4 Feb. 1882, p. 156; Times, 
30 Jan. 1882, p. 7; Law Times, 25 Feb. 1882, 
p. 304; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. 1872, p. 
209, and succeeding reports; information from 
his son, Richard Brinsley Sheridan Knowles, 
esq.] GEB, 
KNOWLES, THOMAS, D.D. (1723- 
1802), divine, born at Ely in 1723, was son 
of one of the vergers and master ofthe works 
of Ely Cathedral. He received his education 
in Ely grammar school and Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1743 
and M.A. in 1747. He was elected a fellow 
of his college on 2 March 1748-9. On 10 Jan. | 
1748 he was instituted to the rectories of 
Iekworth and Chedburgh, Suffolk. He was 
also chaplain to Lady Hervey, baroness dow- 
ager of Ickworth. In 1752 he had a dis- 
pensation to hold with Iekworth the living 
of Feversham, Cambridgeshire. He was made 








‚ manuseripts,’ London, 1778, 4to. 


D.D. by Archbishop Secker in 1753. From 
about 1771 till his death he was lecturer of 
St. Mary’s, Bury, and on 10 Oct. 1779 he was 
collated to a prebend at Ely (LE Nrvs, Fastı, 
ed. Hardy, i. 362). In 1791 he became rector 
of Winston, Suffolk. He died on 6 Oct. 1802, 
and was buried in his church of Chedburgh. 
One of his daughters married Benjamin Un- 
derwood, rector of Great Barnet, and the 
other, Eliza, married Sir Edmund Lacon, 
afterwards baronet. 

His prineipal publications are: 1. “The 
Existence and Attributes of God not demon- 
strable @ priort, in Answer to the Argument 
of... Dr. Clarke and his Followers, and 
more particularly to a late Pamphlet, en- 
titled “The Argument a priori, &e., stated 
and considered,”’ Cambridge, 1746,8vo. This 
elicited * Some Thoughts concerning the Ar- 
gument a priori,' anon., London, 1748,.8vo. 
2. “The Seripture Doctrine of the Existence 
and Attributes of God, as manifested by the 
Works of Creation and Providence. Intwelve 
Sermons.’ With a preface, in answer to the 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Some Thoughts, &e., 
Cambridge, 1750, 8vo. 3. ‘An Answer to 
an Essay on Spirit) London, 1753, 8vo. 
4. “Observations on the Divine Mission and 
Administration of Moses,’ London, 1762,8vo. 
5.“ A preparatory Discourse on Confirmation,’ 
6th edit. Ipswich, 1770, 8vo ; 10th edit. Ips- 
wich, 1784, 8vo. 6. ‘ Letters between Lord 
Hervey and Dr. Middleton concerning the 
Roman Senate. Published from the original 
Re he 
Passion ; or a Description of Christ’s Suffer- 
ings,’ London, 1780, 12mo; 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1796, 12mo ; a new edit., with additions 
by the Rev. Henry Hasted, M.A., London, 
1830, 8vo. . 8. ‘Primitive Christianity,' Lon- 
don, 1789, 8vo. Capel Lofft wrote ‘Observa- 
tions’ on the first part of this work, 1789, and 
James Edward Hamilton published ‘ Strie- 
tures’ uponit, 1790. 9.‘ Advicetoa young 
Clergyman upon his entering into Priest’s _ 
Orders. In six Pastoral Letters,’ 2nd edit. 
London, 1797, 8vo. 

[Addit. MSS. 5874 £.2105,19167 £. 13; Hawes 
and Loder’s Framlingham, p. 285; Cat. of the 
Library of John Holmes, ii. 97; Gent. Mag. 
1802 pt. ii. p. 980; Tyms’s Hist. of St. Mary’s 
Church, Bury, pp. 131, 132; Niehols’s Lit. 
Illustr. vi. 468.] al, (0). 

KNOWLTON, THOMAS (1692-1782), 
gardener and botanist, born in 1692, super- 
intended from an early age the botanie 
garden of Dr. Sherard at Eltham in Kent. 
In 1728 he entered the service of Richard 
Boyle, third earl of Burlington [q. v.], at 
Lanesborough, Yorkshire, and there he ap- 
pears to have remained for the rest of his 
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life. He became known as a botanist of 
merit, corresponded with Mark Catesby, 
E. M. Da Costa [q. v.], and other members 
of the Royal Society, and won the esteem of 
Sir Hans Sloane. To him is due the first 
discovery in England of the “moor-ball’ a 
species of fresh-water algse of the conferva 
family, called by Linnsus Aiyagropila, from 
its resemblance to the hairy balls found in 
the stomachs of goats (DiLLwyN, British 
Conferve, 1809, pl. 87). In order to find 
even a moderate number of these balls, he 
had to spend many hours wading in the lake 
at Wallingfen, in water from two to over 
three feet deep. Knowlton was also some- 
thing of an antiquary. He discovered the 
exact site of the ancient city of Delgoricia, 
near Pocklington in Yorkshire, and commu- 
nicated some observations on this and other 
subjects to the ‘Philosophical Transactions ’ 
(xliv. 100, 102, 124). 
horns which he discovered, one resembling 
the horn of an Irish elk, are figured in the 
same volume (plate 422). Knowlton died 
in 1782 at the age of ninety. A botanical 


genus of the order Ranuneulacee, compris- | 


ing five or six species of plants indigenous 
to the Cape of Good Hope, has been named 
after him. A John Knowlton, gardener to 
Earl Fitzwilliam, whose will was proved in 
February 1782 (P. ©. ©. Gostling, fol. 95), 
was probably a brother of the botanist, and 
Charles Knowlton, who graduated M.A. from 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1751, and 
was presented, on 7 April 1753, by the Earl 
of Burlington to the small living of Keigh- 
ley in Yorkshire, was almost certainly his 


son (WHITAKER, Deanery of Craven, ed. 


Morant, p. 202). 

[Pulteney’s Progress of Botany, ii. 240 ; Biog. 
Universelle, xxii. 498; Nicholson’s Diet. of 
Gardening, ii. 220; Nichols’s Illustrations, iv. 
469, 748, 785, where several letters to and from 
Knowlton are printed.] ES. 

KNOX, ALEXANDER (1757-1831), 
theological writer, born at Londonderry, 
17 March 1757, was descended from the 
Scottish family to which John Knox the 
reformer belonged. The father was a well- 
to-do member of the corporation of Derry. 
In 1765 John Wesley, while in Ireland, be- 
came acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Knox, 
who both joined his society. Alexander 
formed an intimacy with Wesley, which 
was kept up until Wesley’s death in 1791. 
Knox always expressed the deepest obliga- 
tion to Wesley’s influence, but denied that 
he owed to him his early religious impres- 
sions, which he attributed entirely to his 
mother (Letter to Mr. Butterworth in 1807). 
When he was twelve years old he lost his 
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father. At an early age he became for atime 
a member of Wesley’s society, but “a growing 
disposition to think for himself’ caused his 
‘relish for their religious practises to abate 
before he was twenty.’ His weak health 
prevented him from passing through any re- 
gular course of education at all, though his 
writings prove that he managed to pick up 
a considerable knowledge of the classies and 
of general literature. He attributes his low 
spirits to his having been brought up to no 
regularemployment;; but he was also subject 
to epileptic fits. Twenty letters to him from 
Wesley, published in the ‘Remains, gave 
him much pious and rational advice. Fora 
while he threw himself into politics. He 
was agood public speaker, as well as writer, 
in support of parliamentaryreform in Ireland. 
His alarm at the proceedings of the United 
Irishmen convinced him that “any degree of 
popular reform would infallibly lead to com- 
plete democracy,’ and he finally became “an 
unqualified supporter of the existing consti- 
tution.’ In 1797 herenewed an intimacy with 
John Jebb [q.v. , which had commenced when 
Jebb was a boy at Derry school. He was 
private secretary to Lord Castlereagh during 
the rebellion of 1798 and afterwards. After 
the union Lord Castlereagh urged him to 
accept an offer of representing his native city, 
Derry, in the united parliament, and also to 
write a history of the union. Knox, however, 
retired from public life and devoted himself 
to theology, in which his chief interest had 
always lain. He lived a recluse life in lodg- 
ings in Dawson Street, Dublin. He spent 
1801 and 1802 in England, where he made 
the acquaintance of Hannah More, William 
Wilberforce,and othersof similar tendencies. 
This society, perhaps, deepened his religious 
impressions, for after his return to Ireland 
he commenced in 1803 a strieter course of 
life ; but he always differed widely on many 
important points from the evangelical party. 
He now made the acquaintance of the La 
Touche family, and spent much of his time 
at their country residence, Bellevue, near 
Delgany, amid the Wicklow mountains. 
Bellevue became practicallyhishome, though 
he still retained his lodgings in Dawson 
Street, Dublin, whither he retired on the 
death of Peter La Touche in 1827, and 
where he died, unmarried, 17 June 1831. 
He kept up a close intimaey with many at- 
tached friends, the chief among whom ‚were 
John Jebb, bishop of Limerick ; Charles 
Brodrick, archbishop of Cashel ; Hannah. 
More, whom he enthusiastically admired ; 
William Wilberforce, whom he charmed 
with hisconversationalpowers; andthe whole 
family of the La Touches; Joseph Butter- 
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worth, to whom several of his most interest- 
ing letters are addressed. George Schoales, 
J. S. Harford, and Adam Clarke were among 
his frequent correspondents in his later years. 

Knox was universally admitted to be an 
admirable conversationalist ; and people used 
to visit him in Dawson Street, much in the 
same way as people used to visit S. T. Cole- 


ridge at Highgate. Unfortunately no records | 


of his talk have been preserved. Coleridge 
and Knox resembleeach otheras having done 
much to stimulate thought by unsystematie 
methods, and to influence the succeeding 
generation. But, as Cardinal Newman points 
out, Knox differed from Coleridge in that 
‘he realises his own position, and is an in- 
stanceinrudimentofthoserestorations which 
he foresaw in development’ (British Oritie 
for April 1839). 

Knox published a volume of ‘Essays on 
the Political Cireumstances of Ireland during 
the Administration of Lord Camden; with 
an Appendix containing Thoughts on the 
Will of the People’ (1799). This is merely 
a collection of “papers intended in almost 
every instance for insertion in newspapers, 
or for circulation in the form of handbills.’ 
They were written at intervals between 1795 
and 1797, in a bright, lively, popular style. 
In 1802 he published a pamphlet in defence 
of Wesley against a Oalvinistie clergyman, 
James Walker, fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who had publishedan‘ Expostulatory 
Address to the Members of the Methodist 
Society in Ireland.” Knox’s ‘ Remarks’ on 
this address called forth a ‘Defence’ from 
Walker. A little later he wrote two articles 
for the ‘Eclectic Review.’ In 1820 he issued 
a short tract ‘On the Doctrine respecting 
Baptism held by the Church of England, in 
which he shows the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation in the case of infantsto be that of 
the church of England. In 1822 he contri- 
buted some short but interesting ‘ Remarks,’ 
which were inserted at the end of thesecond 
edition of Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley.’ In 
1824 he published ‘An Enquiry on Grounds 
of Seripture and Reason into the Use and 
Import of the Eucharistic Symbols.” He also 
published prefaces to Jebb’s two editions of 
Burnet’s ‘ Lives.’ 

‘The Remains of Alexander Knox,’ edited 
by Mr. Hornby of Winwick, appeared in 
4 vols. 8vo in 1834-7, and in 1834 appeared 
‘ Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bi- 
shop Jehb and Alexander Knox,’ edited by 
the Rev. ©. L. Forster, Bishop Jebb’s bio- 
grapher. These letters show his close agree- 
ment in many points with the leaders of the 
Oxford movement, then beginning. In an 
article in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ Au- 
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gust 1887, Professor Stokes traced the move- 
ment of thought from Wesley to Knox, from 
Knox to Jebb, and from Jebb to Hugh James 
Rose, Newman, and Pusey. The theory was 
impugned by Dr. Church, dean of St. Paul’s, 
and defended by Professor Stokes in the 
‘ Guardian’ (7, 14, 21, and 28 Sept. 1887); 
but both agree that Knox antieipated much 
of what was afterwards insisted upon by the 
leaders of the revival. Keble, while admiring 
Knox, thought him an eclectic, looking down 
upon all schools with an air of superiority 
(ÜOLERIDGE, Memoir, p. 241). 

Knox contends that ‘the church of Eng- 
land is neither Calvinian nor Augustinian, 
but eminently and strietly catholic, and 
catholie only;’ that “our vitality asachurch 
is in our identity of organisation with the 
church catholic ;”that the church of England 
is not protestant, but a reformed branch of 
thechurch catholie ; that the English church 
is the only representative of the spirit of the 
Greek fathers, and that we ought to aim at 
union with the Greek church, He dislikes 
Calvinism in every form; and he argues that 
our justification is an Ümparted, not an im- 
puted, righteousness. This last view. was 
specially obnoxious to the evangelicals, and 
was opposed, among others, by G. S. Faber 
[g. v.]in ‘ The Primitive Doctrine‘of Justifi- 
cation investigated’ (1837). Knox laments 
the general deadness of the services as.con- 
ducted in his day; herebels against the iden- 
tification of churchmanship with toryism,and 
takes the primitive church in ancient times, 
and the seventeenth century in modern, as 
his models. Like Wesley, he admired mys- 
tical writers like a Kempis, De Sales, and 
De Renty. He had notendency to Rome, al- 
though he was a steady advocate of catholic 
emancipation and a supporter of Maynooth. 

He exereised a great influence through his 
friend Bishop Jebb. Theappendix to Jebb’s 
sermons in 1815 (not quite accurately de- 
scribed as the first publication that recalled 
men’s attentionto Anglo-catholie principles) 
was avowedly the joint production of Knox 
and Jebb, and it is plain that Knox wasreally 
the inspirer ofthethoughtexpounded by Jebb. 


[Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq., 4 vols.; 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between John 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, 2 vols.; Alexander 
Knox, by the late Mrs. Alexander Leeper, an 
article in the Churchman, July 1889; Alex- 
ander Knox and the Oxford Movement, an.artiele 
by Professor &. T. Stokes in the Contemporary 
Review, August 1887; Guardian, 7, 14, 21, 
and 28 Sept. 1887; Wesley’s Journals; Fors- 
ter's Life of Bishop Jebb ; letters from Knox in 
the Castlereagh Correspondence, vols. i. and iv.] 
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KNOX, ALEXANDER ANDREW 
(1818-1891), journalist and police magis- 
trate, son of George Knox, landed proprietor 
in Jamaica, was born in London 5 Feb. 1818. 
He was educated at Blundell’s school, Tiver- 
ton, whence he proceeded with a scholarship 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. In June 1842 
he was ordered to the south for his health, 
and he travelled with Mrs. Shelley (the 
widow of the poet) and her son Perey, his 
college friend. The party was joined by 
another of Knox’s Cambridge friends, Ro- 
bert Leslie Ellis [g.v.], and during this inte- 
resting experience of Italian travel Knox 
met Trelawny, the friend of Byron and of 
Shelley. Owing to ill-health Knox was un- 
able t0 compete for honours, but graduated 
B.A. in 1844 and M.A. in 1847. He was 
called to the bar as member of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1844. In 1846 he became a writer 
of leading articles on the staff of the ‘Times,’ 
and continued to write for that paper till 
1860, when he accepted Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis’s offer of the oflice of police 
magistrate at Worship Street. In 1862 he 
was transferred to the Marlborough Street 
court, and remained there till 1878, when a 
paralytic seizure compelled him toretire. On 
three occasions he received the specialthanks 
of the home oflice for his magisterial services. 

Knox was a man of wide culture, a good 
linguist, and a brilliant talker. He was a 
frequent guest of Dr. Paris, at whose house 
in London he met Faraday, Sir B. Brodie, 
Babbage, and other men of scienee. Among 
his intimate friends were Rajah Brooke, 
A.dmiral Sherard Osborn, Kinglake, Sir Spen- 
cer St. John, Kingsley, Thomas Mozley, 
Wingrove Cooke, and Miss Marianne North. 
He died in London 5 Oct. 1891. In 1857 he 
married Susan, daughter of James Arm- 
strong, esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

Knox published ‘ The New Playground, or 
Wanderings in Algeria,’ in 1881. Besides 
his work on the ‘Times, he contributed 
articles to the “Edinburgh Review,’ ‘ Black- 
wood,’ and many other periodicals. 





[Artiele by the present writer, ‘ Alexander 
Knox and his Friends, in Temple Bar, April 
1892.] GZASSHSG, 


KNOX, ANDREW (1559-1633), bishop 
of Raphoe, the second son of John Knox of 
Ranfurly in Renfrewshire, was born in 1559. 
He was educated at the university of Glas- 
gow, where he graduated M.A. in 1579. In 
1581 he was ordained minister of Lochwin- 
noch in Renfrewshire, and in 1585 was trans- 
lated to the abbey church of Paisley. On 
6 March 1589-90 he was appointed on a com- 
mission of select clergymen to promote sub- 
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scription to the confession of faith and cove- 
nant over the whole kingdom. In December 
1592 he was instrumental in arresting George 
Kerr on the Isle of Cumray as he was on the 
point of sailing for Spain, and was thereby. 
the means of bringing to light and frustrat- 
ing on the eve of itsexecution the dangerous 
conspiracy of the Earls of Huntly, Errol, and. 
Angus. In 1597 he was appointed a com- 
missioner, with others whom he thought 
‘ meitest to employ,’ to seek and apprehend 
“allexeommunicatpapistis, jesuitis, seminarie 
preistis and suspect trafliequaris with the 
King of Spayne,’' and having in the execu- 
tion of his office accidentally caused the 
death by drowning of Hew Barclay of Lady- 
land, who had intended to capture and for- 
tify Ailsa Craig against the coming of the 
Spaniards, he was by parliament exonerated 
from all consequenees arising therefrom, and 
commended for his ‘loyall and gud seruice 
to his Majestie and his cuntry’ (Acta Parl. 
Seot. iv. 148). About this time Knox, who 
appears to have been of a contentious dispo- 
sition, was involved in several discreditable 
disputes with his fellow-eitizens (@enealogt- 
cal Memoirs of the Family of Knox, p. 11; 
Registers of the Privy Couneil, v. 171, vü. 
52). During the course of one of them Knox 
so far forgot himself as to strike his adver- 
sary, George Stewart, burgess of Paisley, in 
publie eourt. The outrage was reported to 
the presbytery. He was suspended 4 Oct. 
1604, and was ordered to do publie penance 
in his church on Sunday the 19th following. 
‘This being done, the bailies and sum of the 
honest men of the paroch sall receive him be 
the hand’ (Genealogical Memoirs, p. 12). On 
2 April 1606 (the episcopacy having been re- 
stored in Scotland) Knox was created bishop 
of the Isles, and having obtained leave from 
the presbytery he immediately proceeded to 
his diocese. On 31 July he was commissioned 
along with others ‘to meit with David, Lord 
Scone, comptroller, and hear the offers made 
by the inhabitants of the Isles and the High- 
lands anent their obedience and suritie for 
his Majesties rents.’ . In January 1606-7 he 
was appointed constant moderator of the 
presbytery ofthe Isles, and on 4 June he took 
the oath of allegiance. His absence from his 
chargeat Paisley causing some inconvenience, 
the presbytery suggested the appointment of 
a colleague, but his parishioners would only 
accept the proposal if ‘he would altogether 
denude himself of the bishoprie and tak to 
the ministerie” Knox preferred to resign, 
and on 12 Nov. 1607 he was relieved of his 
charge. 

‚In accordance with King James’s inten- 
tion to reform the Western Isles and high- 
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lands, Knox was on 8 March 1608 joined in 
a commission with Andrew, lord Stewart of 
Ochiltree, totake thematter inhand. In May 
hevisited thekingat Greenwich, and brought 
‚back instructions for a military expedition 
againstthe Isles, of which Lord Öchiltree was 
to be eommander, assisted by a council, of 
which Knox was to bethe head with a salary 
and bodyguard of his own. The expedition 
sailed early in August, and the castles of 
Dunivaig and Lochgorme in Isla having been 
surrendered by Angus Macdonald, Ochil- 
tree opened a court at the castle of Aros in 
Mull on 15 Aug. The chieftains showing 
some reluctance to come to terms, Ochiltree, 
acting on the advice of Knox, induced them 
to visit him on board his vessel on pretence 
of a dinner and a sermon from the bishop. 
Having thus succeeded in kidnapping them, 
Ochiltree sailed to Glasgow. On his return 
Knox accompanied Ochiltree to London, and 
was commended by the king for his zeal in 
the service. 

The chief obstacle to a settlement of the 
isles was thus removed, and Knox was in 
February 1609 appointed one of acommission 
to negotiate with the chieftains for the pur- 
pose of devising a scheme for the civilisation 
of the Western Islands. In May he was the 
bearer of a confidential message from his 
colleagues to the king. He returned in June 
with instructions for a fresh expedition, of 
which he himself was to be the head, and he 
conducted the business with great credit to 
himself. Before the end of July he met the 
principal chieftains at Iona, and with their 
consent enacted the statutes of Icolmkill. 
He returned to Edinburgh in September, but 
immediately proceeded to London. He seems 
to have been detained at court till the follow- 
ing July, when he returned to Edinburgh, 
and made formal redelivery of “the Band and 
Statutes of Icolmkill’ before the couneil. On 
15 Feb. 1610 he was appointed a member of 
the court of ecelesiastical high commission 
for the province of Glasgow, and on 8 May 
steward of the whole Western Isles, with in- 
structions to make the castle of Dunivaig his 
headquarters. In the same year he was pre- 
ferred to the bishopric of Raphoe (patent 
26 June 1611) ‘to the effect that by his panes 
and travellis the ignorant multitude within 
that Diocie may be reclamed from their su- 
perstitioun and Papishe opinionis’ (LAINg, 
Original Letters, 1. 427). He continued to 
hold both bishoprics till 22 Sept. 1619, when 
he resigned that of the Isles in favour of his 
eldest son, Thomas. 

Having established a garrison in the castle 
of Dunivaig, he immediately proceeded to 
Ireland, and in April 1611 transmitted to 








Lord Salisbury a report of the state of reli- 
gion in his diocese. In consequence of his 
report the king instructed Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester to require the Archbishop of Armagh 
to convene a meeting of the bishops of his 
province in order to consider the reformation 
of ecclesiastical abuses in the north of Ire- 
land (the report of their proceedings will be 
found in RussELı and PRENDERGAST, Calen- 
dar of Irish State Papers, iv.142). On 130ct. 
1611 Chichester wrote of Knox: “He is a 
good bishop for that part of the kingdom, 
and zealously affected to correct and reform 
the errors and abuses of the priests and 
people, and has done more good in church 
government in the short time of his being 
among them than his predecessor in all his 
time’ (x. iv. 149). It was probably in con- 
sequence of Chichester’sreport thaton 13 Feb. 
1612 the king authorised his admission to the 
privy council. Asareward for his good suc- 
cess in reforming the Western Isles, James 
addressed a letter to the council of Scotland 
on the 24th of the same month, requiring 
them (1) to make payment to him of all 
arrears ofa pension formerly granted to him 
out of the duties of the Isles, in compensa- 
tion for his expense in maintaining a garri- 
son at Dunivaig; (2) to grant him a charter 
in feu farm for life of the Isle of Barra; (3) to 
restore as far as possible all the lands belong- 
ing to his bishoprie that had by chance been 
alienated ; (4) to reannex to his bishoprie 
the abbey of Icolmkill and the priory of 
Ardchattan, formerly held in commendam 
with it. In 1614 the castle of Dunivaig was 
surprised by the Macdonalds, and Knox, at- 
tempting to retake it with insuflicient force, 
was defeated and compelled to treat. He 
consented to solicit alease of the erown lands 
of Isla for Angus Oig Macdonald, together 
with the proprietary rights in the castle of 
Dunivaig, and a free pardon for all crimes up 
to date, and to leave his son Thomas and his 
nephew John Knox of Ranfurly as hostages 
for his good faith. The couneil, however, 
refused these terms, and prepared to reduce 
the Macdonalds by force. Knox, who was 
alarmed for the safety of his hostages, openly 
counselled the employment of deceit in deal- 
ing with the Macdonalds, to be followed by 
their total extirpation, and the plantation of 
their lands by honest men from the north 
of Ireland and the west of Scotland. His 
scheme was in part realised. The Earl of 
Argyll desired to drive the Macdonalds into 
desperate courses on behalf of his kinsman, 
John Campbell of Calder, who had under- 
taken their reduction on condition of suc- 
ceeding to their inheritance. One John Gra- 
ham, who acted, it was supposed, at Argyll’s 
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instigation, contrived that Thomas and John 
Knox should be set at liberty, and on 6 Jan. 
1616 Campbell of Calder, with the assıstance 
of Sir Oliver Lambart [q. v.], captured Duni- 
vaig. Some time during hıs lifetime Knox 
had carried off the two principal bells from 
the abbey of Icolmkill to Raphoe. These 
his successor, Bishop John Lesley, was by 
royal ediet compelled to restore on 14 March 
1635 (Collectanea de rebus Albanieis, p. 187). 

Knox resigned the bishoprie of the Isles 
in 1619, but eontinued bishop of Raphoe till 
his death on 27 March 1633. He married 
his cousin-german Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Knox of Silvieland (though, by 
another account, the daughter of John Knox, 
merchant, in Ayr). By herhe had three sons, 
Thomas, James, and George, and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret, who married John Ounning- 
ham of Cambuskeith, son of James, seventh 
earl of Glencairn, and another, who married 
John Hamilton of Woodhall. The three 
sons took orders in the church. Thomas, the 
eldest, was educated at Glasgow University, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1608. He be- 
came incumbent of Sorabie in Tiree, and on 
4 Aug. 1617 he was constituted dean of the 
Isles. In February 1619 he succeeded his 
father as bishop of the Isles, and in 1622 was 
appointed non-resident reetor of the parish of 
Clandevadock in the dioceseof Raphoe. He 
was B.D., and died in 1628 without issue, 
and is reported to have been a man of learn- 
ing and piety. 

Knox’s house, 25 High Street, Paisley, is 
said (Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of 
Knox, 1879) to be still standing, and in an 
oak panel over the chimney of the principal 
room are engraved his initials and those of 

‚his wife, 


[C. Rogers’s Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Family of Knox (Grampian Club), 1879; Col- 
lectanea de rebus Albanieis (Iona Club), 1839; 
Laing’s Original Letters (Bannatyne Club), 1851; 
Book of the Thanes of Cawdor (Spalding Club), 
1859; Register of the Privy Couneil ot Seot- 
land, vols. v-ix.; Donald Gregory’s Hist. of 
the Western Highlands; Collections upon the 
Lives of the Reformers (Maitland Club), 1834; 
Calderwood’s Hist. of the Kirk; Spotiswood’s 
Hist. of the Church ; George Crawfurd’s Hist. of 
Renfrewshire; Bishop Keith’s Cat. of Scottish 
Bishops ; Cotton’s Fasti Eeel. Hib.; Reid’s Hist. 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland ; Russell 
and Prendergast’s Cal. of State Papers, Ireland.] 
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KNOX, JOHN (1505-1572), Scottish 
reformer and historian, was born in 1505 
at Giffordgate, Haddington, in a house oppo- 
site the east end of the abbey, on the other 
side of the Tyne from the burgh. It was 
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standing in 1785, but has since been pulled 
down. The conjecture that his birthplace 
was in the neighbouring parish of Morham, 
founded on his statement that his ‘father, 
gudschir, and grandschir’ fought under the 
Tarls of Bothwell, who had lands in that 
parish, but not in Haddington, is ingenious, 
but not proved so as to displace the argu- 
ment of Laing in favour of Giffordgate. The 
reformer’s father, William Knox, is supposed 
to have been a cadet of the family of Knox 
of Ranfurly in Renfrewshire. But the name 
is too common to support this descent, which 
isopposed by the fact that the reformer calls 
himself “of base condition,’ and is described 
as ‘of lineage small’ by John Davidson in 
the panegyrical poem published the year 
after his death, while his personal character 
indicates a burghal rather than a gentle an- 
cestry. His mother was a Sinclair, and a 
note to one of his manuscript letters, signed 
John Sinclair,mentions ‘this was hismother’s 
surname, whilk he wearit in time of trubell. 
A brother, William, mentioned in two of his 
letters and in his will, was a trader with 
England, and settled in Preston. 

Knox was educated at the school of Had- 
dington. In 1522 his name appears in the 
register of the university of Glasgow among 
the students incorporated on St. Crispin’s 
day, 25 Oct. He was .attracted to Glasgow 
by the fame of John Major [q. v.], himself 
born at Gleghornie, not far from Hadding- 
ton, and probably educated at the burgh 
school. On 9 June 1523 Major was trans- 
ferred to the university of St. Andrews; so 
Knox, unless he followed Major to that uni- 
versity, of which there is no proof, can have 
been his pupil only one session, yet this may 
have sufficed to disgust Knox, like Buchanan 
and other of Major’s hearers, with the scho- 
lastic logie, of which he retained little except 
the argumentative spirit. 

The name of Knox does not appear in the 
list of graduates of either university. The 
tradition that he was led by the study of 
Augustine and the fathers to abandon scho- 
lastice theology is so far confirmed by the 
eitation in his writings of Augustine as 
“that learned Augustine,’ Chrysostom as ‘the 
ancient godlie writer,’ and Athanasius as 
‘that notable servant of Jesus Christ.” With 
Latin, still the language of education, he was 
of course fapailiar, though he rarely used it. 
He is the first, almost the only, great prose 
writer in the vernacular, though his Scotch 
has been critieised for its intermixture with 
English and French words and idioms. Of 
Hebrew he confessed his ignorance, but also 
‘his fervent thirst to have sum entrance 
thairin ’(letterto Bishop of Durham), which 
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he to some extent gratified when he went to 
the continent. He also studied law, and the 
next elearly ascertained fact in his life is that 
he acted as a notary in Haddington and the 
neighbourhood. In his writings he more than 
once eites the Pandects. He appears as pro- 
curator for James Ker in Samuelston, a vil- 
lage about three miles from Haddington, at 
the market-eross of that burgh, on 13 Dec. 
1540; as umpire, along with James Ker, in a 
dispute on 21 Nov. 1542 as witness to a deed 
concerning Rannelton, Berwickshire, in a 
Haddington protocol book, 28 March 1543 ; 
and asthe notary who wrote anotarial instru- 
ment on 27 March 1543, stillextant amongthe 
Earlof Haddington’s papersat Tynninghame. 
In the earliest of these documents he is de- 
signed ‘ Schir John Knox,’ and in the notarial 
instrument he designs himself ‘Johannis 
Knox sacri altaris minister sancte Andres 
diocesis authoritate apostolica notarius.’ 
These designations prove that he had been 
admitted to minor orders (Knxox, Works, i. 
555). Heused as his motto as notary ‘Non 
falsum testimonium perhibeo,’ and as witness 
< Per Christum fidelis cui gloria Amen’ He 
may have served at the chapel of St. Nicholas 
at Samuelston, but he held no cure, and in 
the preface to his’sermon published in 1566 
he dates his study of the scriptures as com- 
mencing within twenty years. A Romanist 
contemporary, Archibald Hamilton, alleged 
within five years of his death that, ‘although 
very illiterate, he contrived to be made a 
presbyter, and employed himself in teaching 
in private houses to young people the rudi- 
ments of the vulgar tongue’ (.De Oonfessione 
Calviniane Sect@ apud Scotos, fol. 64, Paris, 
1577-8). Between 1523 and 1544 the record 
of his life is blank. From 1544 we follow his 
life in the pages of his ‘ History, which is 
largelyan autobiography. It istruthful and 
substantially accurate, except as to dates, but 
vehement and prejudiced, and requiring to 
be checked by contemporary writings. 
Rejecting the career of a priest, which his 
adoption of the prineiples of the reformers 
made impossible, and abandoning that of a 
notary, which can scarcely have been more 
congenial, he adopted, perhaps earlier, but 
certainly in 1544, the vocation of a tutor. 
His pupils were Franeis and John, sons of 
Hugh Douglas of Longniddry, near Tranent 
in East Lothian, and Alexander Cockburn, 
eldest son of the Laird of Ormiston, boys 
about twelve years of age. Their studies 
were grammar, the Latin classics (Humane 
Liter@), the catechism, and the gospel of 
St. John. It was while thus engaged that 
George Wishart [q. v.], a champion of Lu- 
theran doctrines, came to Lothian to es- 





cape the persecution of Cardinal Beaton. 
He had friends among the gentry of that 
shire,and the fathers of Knox’s pupils, Dou- 
glas and Cockburn and Crichton of Brunston, 
gave him an asylum in their houses. Knox 
was constantly with him in Lothian, and 
accompanied him before 1546 to Hadding- 
ton, where Wishart preached on two daysın 
succession, 15 and 16 Jan. of that year. After 
the second sermon, whose invective shows 
the model on which Knox formed his own 
style, Wishart bade Knox go back to Long- 
niddry. The same evening, 16 Jan., Wishart 
was seized at Ormiston by Bothwell, and was 
burnt at St. Andrews for heresy on 1 March. 
On 29 May Cardinal Beaton was murdered 
in revenge for Wishart’s death [see Lestiz, 
Norman]. The participators in the deed 
shut themselves up in the castle of St. An- 
drews, and, having opened communication 
by sea with England, held it in spite of a 
siege. Knox had intended about this time 
to visit the German universities to avoid 
persecution. He approved, though he had 
no hand in, the cardinal’s murder, which he 
calls “the godly act of James Melvine, in a 
marginal note to his‘ History,’ and at Easter, 
10 April 1547,he was persuaded bythe fathers 
of his pupils to go with them to the castle 
of St. Andrews. In the chapel of the castle 
he continued to teach them the gospel of St. 
John, beginning where he left off at Long- 
niddry, and after the siege was raised he cate- 
chised them publicly in the parish kirk. The 
leaders of the party in the castle, and espe- 
cially John Rough [q. v.], a preacher, Henry 
Balnaves, a lawyer, and Sir David Lyndsay 
[q. v.), the poet, seeing his ability, urged him‘ 
to assume the oflice of preacher. He refused, 
as he had not received a call. This was 
speedilysupplied. Rough, after a sermon on 
the election of ministers, charged Knox, ‘in 
the name of God and Christ, and of those 
that presently call you by my mouth, not to 
refuse this holy vocation.’” The congregation 
publiely expressed their approval. The call 
was irregular, but it asserted for the first time 
in Scotland the claim of the congregation to 
choose their spiritual guide. Knoxaccepted 
it, and on the next Sunday, appointed for his 
sermon, preached from a text in the seventh 
chapter of Daniel upon the corruption of the 
papacy, as seen in the lives of the popes and 
the bishops.. He ended with a challenge to 
his old master, John Major, or any of his 
hearers, to dispute his conelusions. The chal- 
lenge was accepted, and a conference held in 
“the yards of St. Leonard’s.” Üertain theses 
drawn from Knox’s sermon were proposed 
for debate, such as that “ the pope is ane anti- 
christ,’ that “the sacraments of the New 
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Testament ought to be ministered as they 
were instituted by Christ,and nothing added 
to or taken from them,’ that “the mass ıs 
abominable idolatry,’ and that ‘there is no 
purgatory, and there are no bishops unless 
they preach themselves.” Winram, the sub- 
prior, first disputed with Knox, but left the 
conclusion of the argument to Arbuckle, a 
grey friar, whom Knox, according to his own 
narrative—the only account preserved— 
easily overcame by a combination of texts, 
logie, andridieule. Knox refers, for his share 
in the debate, to ‘a treatise he wrote in the 
galleys,’ containing the pith of his doctrine 
and the confession of his faith. This has not 
been preserved, unless the reference be to the 
letter he wrote to his brethren in Scotland 
in 1548, when he sent them Balnaves’s ‘Con- 
fession and Treatise on Justification’ The 
friars attempted to stifle a voice they could 
not answer by occupying the pulpit at St. 
Andrews Sunday about, but Knox evaded 
this device by preaching on the weekdays and 
protesting that ifthe friars preached in his ab- 
sence the people ought to suspend their judg- 
ment till they heard him again. The effect 
of his preaching was that many in the town 
as well as the castle accepted the reformed 
doctrine, and ecommunicated at the Lord’s 
Table after the reformed rite. On 31 June 
1547 the French galleys, under Strozzi, prior 
of Capua, appeared in the Forth and besieged 
the castle on 18 July. Theregent soon after 
joined in the siege on the land side. On 
31 Julythe castle capitulated. Bythe terms 
of the capitulation the prisoners, of whom 
Knox was one, were to be sent to France in 
the galleys, and either liberated there or sent 
to any other country they chose except Scot- 
land. They were taken to F&camp, a port 
of Normandy, and thence up the Seine to 
Rouen, but, in breach ofthe terms oftheir sur- 
render, were dispersed in several prisons. 
Knox remained with the galleys, which sailed 
to Nantes and lay in the Loire all the winter. 
In the summer of 1548 the galleys returned 
to the Scotch coast, The prisoners’ treatment, 
though striet, was not very rigid. 

Balnaves composed his ‘ Treatise on Justi- 
fication by Faith’ in the castle of Rouen, 
and managed to send itto Knox in the galley 
Notre Dame. Knox digested it into chapters 
and forwarded it, with an epistle, to the 
congregation of the castle of St. Andrews in 
1548. It reached the hands of his friends 
at Ormiston, but was first published in 1584 
by the French printer Vautrollier, who ex- 
plains, in a dedication to Lady Sandilands, 
the mother of Knox’s pupil Cockburn, that 
ithad’been unsuccessfully sought for by Knox 
after his return to Scotland, and aceidentally 





recovered by Richard Bannatyne [q. v.], 
Knox’s amanuensis, in the hands of some 
children atplay. Asthe earliest of hisknown 
writings, it is remarkable for the clearness 
with which it propounds the Lutheran doc- 
trine that ‘ faith is only justifiable before God, 
without all aid and merit of our works” In 
February 1549 his own release was effeeted, 
probably by the intercession of Edward VI, 
and he came to England. 

On 7 April 1549 Knox received 52., ‘by 
way of reward, from the king’s privy council, 
and was sent by the council to preach at 
Berwick, where he remained two years, at- 
tracting a large congregation. While there 
he prepared and probably issued a tract, of 
which the first edition extant was published 
in 1554: ‘A Declaration what true Prayer 
is, how we should pray, and for what we 
should pray.” On 4 April 1550 he was sum- 
moned, at the instance of Tunstall, the 
Romanist bishop of Durham, to answer for 
having upheld in his preaching ‘that the 
mass was idolatry.” His defence, afterwards 
printed along with a letter to Mary of Guise, 
the queen regent, in 1556, was a syllogistic 
argument: “All service invented by the 
brain of man in the religion of God, without 
his own express command, is idolatry. The 
mass isinvented by the brain of man without 
the command of God; therefore it is idolatry.” 
He explained that the mass was abomination, 
and concluded by distinguishing the Lord’s 
Supper of the protestants at the communion- 
table from the sacrifice of the mass, which the 
priest offered at the altar. Neither Tunstall 
nor any one else answered him. Probably 
most of the council were lukewarm or favour- 
able. Nothing came of this, his first prosecu- 
tion. 

A tract of two or three pages, containing 
‘in a Sum, according to the Holy Seriptures, 
what opinions we Christians haif of the 
Lordis Supper, callit The Sacrament of the 
Bodie and Blude of our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 
printed without date, was probably issued in 
the same yearfor general cireulation. About 
the end of 1550 he removed to Newcastle, 
where he served as preacher in the church of 
St. Nicholas, and in autumn 1551 he was 
appointed one of six royal chaplains, with a 
salary of 407., of which the first payment 
was made by the privy couneil on 27 Oct. 
1552. While at Newcastle he denounced 
from the pulpit the execution of Somerset. 
As king’s chaplain he took part in therevision 
of the second prayer-book of Edward VI, 
issued 1 Nov. 1552, and is eredited with the 
“black rubrie,’ which explained that the act 
of kneeling meant no adoration of the bread 
and wine, ‘for that idolatry isto beabhorred 
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by all faithful Christians.” A letter from 
John Utenhove to Bullinger, dated Lon- 
don, 12 Oct. 1552, doubtless refers to Knox 
as “a pious preacher, chaplain to the Duke of 
Northumberland,’who, in a sermon before the 
king, ‘inveighed with great freedom against 
kneeling at the Lord’s Supper.” He went to 
London in connection with the preparation 
of the church articles, which were submitted 
on 20 Oct., before their issue, to the royal 
chaplains, but soon returned to Newcastle. 
On 27 Oct. Northumberland wrote to Cecil, 
recommending the king to appoint Knox to 
the Rochester bishoprie. On 23 Nov. the 
duke again reminded the king’s secretaries 
that “some order be taken for Knox, other- 
wise you shall not avoid the Scots from out 
of Neweastle;’ but on 7 Dec., after he had 
seen Knox at Chelsea by Cecil’s request, and 
found him not so pliable as he thought the 
offer of a bishoprie should have made him, 
Northumberland altered his tone. He had 
found Knox ‘ neither grateful nor pleasable, 
and wishes to have “no more to do with him 
than to wish him well.” On Christmas day 
1552 Knox was again at Newcastle, where 
he preached and declared that ‘whosoever in 
his heart was enemy to Christ’s gospel then 
preached in England was enemy also to God, 
a secret traitor to the crown and common- 
wealth of England.’ A letter Northumber- 
land received from Knox in January 1553, 
when the latter had been threatened with 
an accusation by Lord Wharton and Brand- 
ling, mayor of Newcastle, encouraged that 
nobleman again to befriend him, but in a 
way which shows he no longer regarded him 
as a man of much consequence. He calls him 
repeatedly ‘poor Knox, says ‘his letter shows 
what perplexity the poor soul remaineth in,’ 
and, dropping all mention of the bishopric, 
asks only that something “might be done for 
his comfort.’ In March new charges, to which 
Knox refers in his letters to Mrs. Bowes, were 
made to Lord Westmoreland, but these, too, 
broke down, for on the 23rd he says: ‘This 
assault of Satan has been to his confusion 
and to the glory of God.’ 

Knox himself states that he declined the 
bishoprie because he was unwillingto accept 
even the modified formularies of the English 
church as leaningto Roman doctrine, though 
he was favourable to an oflice similar to the 
bishop’s. A warrant of 2 Feb. 1553 to the 
archbishop to appoint him to the living of 
All Hallows, in Bread Street, London, was 
perhaps a compliance with Northumberland’s 
last request, but in April he deelined this 
preferment, and was summoned before the 
privy council. After a long debate between 
him’and the eouneil, in which he set forth his 





objeetions to the English ministry, he was 
dismissed with the gentle admonition ‘that 
they were sorry he was of a contrary mind 
to the common order,’ to which he replied 
‘that he was more sorry that a common 
order should be contrary to Christ’s institu- 
tion.’ Inthe same month he preached his 
second and last sermon before Edward VI 
on the text ‘He that eateth bread with me 
hath lifted up his heel against me,’ in which 
he affırmed that the most godly princes had 
most ungodly oflicers. Citing the example of 
the good king Hezekiah, he applied it to the 
English court. No wonder the bold preacher 
had enemies at court. But the English re- 
formers could not afford to dispense with his 
services; and on 2 June 1553 he was sent asa 
preacher to Buckinghamshire, an office which 
gave him more liberty, and which his con- 
science distinguished from a settled charge. 
On the6th.ofthe following month Edward VI 
died, and as Mary Tudor for atime tolerated 
the protestants, he continued his preaching 
tour in Buckingham and Kent till October. 
England was fast becoming unsafe for a 
man of Knox’s opinions, and a traet entitled 
“A Confession and Declaration of Prayer 
upon the Death of that most virtuous and 
famous King, Edward VI, issued in July 
1554, though it contained a prayer ‘to il- 
luminate the heart of our Sovereign Lady 
Queen Marie with pregnant gifts of Thy Holy 
Ghoste,’ had to eonceal its place of printing 
under the ironicalimprint, * At Rome, before 
the Castel of St. Angel, at the signe of Sanct 
Peter.’ 

Knox returned to Newcastle in December, 
but before the publication of his tract he had 
fled toDieppe,where he remained from 20 Jan. 
1554 to the end of February. Whileresident 
at Berwick in 1549 he had made the aequaint- 
ance of the family of Bowes of Streatlam 
Castle in Durham, and gained the friendship 
of Elizabeth, wife of Richard Bowes, captain 
of Norham [see Bowzs, Erızaser#). This 
ladyaccepted him as herspiritual adviser,and 
promised him the hand of her fifth daughter, 
Marjory. Their marriage,orbetrothal, opposed 
by her father, was probably not celebrated till 
July 1553, after which he refers to Marjory as 
his wife. To her mother he had long used the 
signature ‘your Son.” Mrs. Bowes was about 
his own age. The correspondence that passed 
between her and her son-in-law was always 
affectionate : she was confiding and importu- 
nate,he consolatory and invigorating, though 
as time went on he found his position as her 
spiritual guide somewhat tiring—‘ faschious’ 
is his expressive Scoteh word. Mrs. Bowes 
was afflieted with the religious melancholy 
which the Calvinistie doctrine of assurance 
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sometimes produced. Knox himself in one 
letter to her admits that he was also on one 
occasion oppressed by a doubt whether he was 
one of the elect. This was for him the rarest 
experience. A complete conviction that his 
sins were forgiven, and that he and those who 
believed with him were the chosen people, ac- 
companied him through life. As Mrs. Bowes 
subsequently left her husband and joined 
Knox and her daughter at Geneva, th& con- 
nection gave rise to unwarranted scandal (cf. 
Knox, Answer to a Letter of a Jesuit named 
Tyrie, 1572, advertisement). Just as he was 
leaving Dieppe in the end of February 1554, 
he sent home two tracts: “An Exposition of 
the Sixth Psalm,’ in a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Bowes signed, ‘at the very point of my jour- 
ney, your Son, with sorrowful heart, J. K., 
part of which had been written in London. A 
longer letter was entitled “A Godly Letter 
sent to the Faithful in London, Newcastle, 
and Berwick ;’ of this there are two editions, 
one with the colophon ‘from Wittemberg, 
by Nicholas Dorcaster, anno 1554, the Sth of 
May, and the other with the fictitious im- 
print, ‘In Rome, before the CastelofSt. Angel, 
at the signe of Sanct Peter, in the month of 
July in the year of our Lord 1554,’ and the 
device of Hugh Singleton. A manuscript 
copy has the postscript, ‘The peace of God 
rest with you all, from ane sore-troubled heart 
upon my departure from Diep 1553, whither 
God knoweth.’ It isa vehement denunciation 
of the mass. In the spring (1554) he jour- 
neyed through France and Switzerland, and 
at Geneva met Calvin for the first time, 
Calvin gave him an introduction to Bullinger, 
thereformer ofZurich. Knox sent,on 10 and 
30 May, epistles to his afflicted brethren in 
England after returning to Dieppe to learn 
the position of affairs in England and Seot- 
land. “Since the 28th of January,'he wrote in 
the earlier letter,‘Ihave travelled through all 
the congregations of Helvetia, and reasonit 
withallthe pastoursand many other learned 
nen upon sic matters as now I cannot submit 
to writing.’ The matters were indeed dan- 
gerous, and involved the questions ‘ whether 
a female can rule a kingdom by divine right, 
and transfer the right to her husband ye 
“whether obedience is to be rendered to a 
magistrate who enforces idolatry ;’ and ‘to 
which party must godly persons attach them- 
selves in the case of a religious nobility re- 
sisting an idolatrous sovereign.” Bullinger 
reported to Calvin the cautiously vague re- 
plies that he made to Knox. In the same 
year Knox published *A Faithful Admoni- 
tion to the Professors of God’s Faith in Eng- 
land, 1554,’ which was printed on 20 July at 
‘ Kalykow, perhaps a pseudonym for Geneva 








or Dieppe. He there directs the whole force 
of his attack against the Spanish marriage 
of Mary Tudor. 

In the summer of 1554 Knox returned to 
Geneva, and remained there till November, 
when he accepted the call which the English 
congregation at Frankfort-on-Maine had sent 
him on 24 Sept. to be one oftheir pastors. He 
accepted it unwillingly, he says in his ‘ His- 
tory, “at the commandment of that notable 
servant of God, John Calvin.” The diffieulties 
which he had foreseen soonarose. The English 
congregation at Frankfort had been formed in 
the end of July 1554 by a few refugees from 
the Marian persecution. The magistrates, 
with the friendly co-operation of a French 
protestant congregation already established, 
allowed the English the use of the French 
church. The English subscribed the French 
confession offaith, and were allowed the Eng- 
lish order ofservice, with some modifications, 
the omission of the responses, the litany, and 
parts of the sacramental liturgy which were 
deemed superstitious. Soon after Knox’s 
arrival, the English exiles in Strasburg 
offered to join their fellow-eountrymen in 
Frankfort, but first inquired what parts of 
the English service book were sanctioned at 
Frankfort. Knox and other members of his 
congregation answered (3 Dec.) that what- 
ever in that book could be shown to stand 
with God’s word was admissible. It was 
agreed to submit the English service book, 
of which Knox and Whittingham and others 
made a summary in Latin, to Calvin. Calvin, 
while counselling moderation, recommended 
a new order for anewcchurch. Knox, Whit- 
tingham, and three others were directed by 
the congregation to draw up “some order 
meant for their state and time,’ and accord- 
ingly compiled the liturgy, afterwards pub- 
lished in 1556, and known as ‘ The Order of 
Geneva.’ But the work proved unsatisfactory 
to many, and Knox, Whittingham, and two 
others were invited to make a second at- 
tempt. Some modification was agreed upon; 
Knox counselled concessions, and it was 
determined that the new ‘order’ should be 
observed till the end of April 1555. If any 
further dispute arose, it was to be referred 
to Calvin, Martyr, and Bullinger, and two 
other divines. “A reconciliation followed, 
and “the holy communion was upon this 
happy agreement ministered.’” But the ces- 
sation of hostilities was temporary. On 
13 March Dr. Richard Cox [g. v.] came with 
others from England. The small band of 
protestant exiles were thereupon divided into 
Coxians and Knoxians. At church the new- 
comers insisted on making responses after 
the minister, although Knox and the seniors 
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of the church had previously admonished 
them to desist. 

Knox one Sunday charged the Coxians 
from the pulpit with breaking the agreement. 
The matter was fully debated on the Tues- 
day following. Knox urged, in a spirit of 
bravado, that the Coxians should be ad- 
mitted to vote as members of the congrega- 
tion. He bade them condemn him if they 
dared. He was taken at his word, and the 
majority declared against him. He was now 
prohibited from preaching, and another con- 
ference of three days failed to reconcile the 
conflicting parties. On the third day Knox 
passionately denounced the proposal to use 
in the morning service prescribed words of 
prayer and praise not to be found in scrip- 
ture. He was thereupon aceused before the 
magistrates by a friend of Cox of treason 
in describing the emperor, in his * Admoni- 
tion to the People of England,’ “as no less 
enemy to Christ than Nero,’ and in attack- 
ing Mary. The magistrates finally, through 
Williams and Whittingham, two of his 
friends, sent him an order to leave Frank- 
fort. The night before he left he preached 
at his lodgings to some fifty persons on the 
Resurrection and the joys prepared for the 
elect. Escorted by his friends for a few 
miles, he proceeded at once to Geneva, where 
he was well received by Calvin, who con- 
demned the proceedings of the majority. 
Ridley wrote to Grindal shortly before his 
own martyrdom, lamenting ‘ that our brother 
Knox could not bear with our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,’ and while admitting that ‘a 
man (as he is) of wit and learning may find 
plausible grounds of dissent, doubted that 
he could soundly disprove it by God’s word.’ 
But to Knox any colour of Roman ritual 
necessarily meant Roman doctrine, and was 
therefore anti-Christian. 

On his return to Geneva, heand his friend 
Christopher Goodman [gq. v.] were chosen 
ministers of the English congregation, but 
his heart stillturned homewards. The regis- 
ter ofthe church of Nostre Dame la Neuve, to 
the south-east ofthecathedral, where the con- 
gregation was allowed to worship, records in 
1555 that Goodmanand Anthony Gilby[q.v.] 
were appointed to fill Knox’s place as minis- 
ter in his absence. In August 1555 he went 
to Dieppe, erossed to the east coast; of Scot- 
land, and in November joined Mrs. Bowes 
and her daughter at Berwick. The com- 
parative toleration which the regent was at 
that time allowing to the protestants en- 
abled him to spend about nine months in 
his native country. The progress of the 
Reformation since he left Scotland had been 
rapid. He found houses open to him in 





every town, and, when the churches were 
closed, the seats of the country gentlemen. 
became preaching centres. The converts to 
the new doctrines belonged to every class. 
Knox went through the country preaching, 
discussing, and writing. At Edinburgh he 
lodged with a burgess, James Sym, to whose 
house Erskine of Dun, in Angus, and many 
countrymenand their wives came to hear him. 
Among other topics he discussed at a supper 
given by the Laird of Dun the question, then 
much agitated, whether it was lawful to go 
to mass. Lethington was of the company, 
and ‘nothing was omitted,’ says Knox, ‘that 
might make for the temporiser;’ but every 
point was so fully answered that Lethington 
at last confessed, ‘I see that our shifts will 
save nothing before God, seeing they stand 
us in so small stead before man.’ From 
Edinburgh he went to Dun, where he stayed 
a month, preaching daily to the princıpal 
men ofthe county. From Dun he returned 
to Calder in West Lothian, the residence of 
Sir James Sandilands, one of whose sons was 
preceptor of Torphichen and head of the 
Knights Hospitallers in Scotland. He met 
there, besides many gentlemen, three young 
nobles, who became leaders in the Reforma- 
tion: Lord Erskine, afterwards sixth earl of 
Mar, Lord Lorne, afterwards fifth earl of 
Argyll, and Lord James Stewart, prior of 
St. Andrews, afterwards the regent Murray. 
During the winter of 1555-6 he taught ın 
Edinburgh, and after Christmas went to Kyle 
in Ayrshire, where the doctrine ofthe lollards 
still lingered, and preached in the houses of 
county gentlemen, chiefly small barons, who 
supported Knox in large numbers, while the 
burgesses were even more enthusiastic. For 
a time a common cause united burgh and 
country. Before Easter, 5 April 1556, Knox 
was summoned by the Earl of Glencairn to 
Finlayston, near Port Glasgow, and preached 
and administered the sacrament. He then 
returnedto Calder, where disciples from Edin- 
burgh and the country came to hear him, and 
to sit for the first time at the Lord’s Table 
—.a scene painted by Wilkie. A union, per- 
haps a formal bond of smaller numbers but 
of similar character to later covenants, ‘to 
maintain the true preaching of the gospel to 
the uttermost of their power,’ was hallowed 
by participation in the most sacred oflice of 
religion. Alarmed at the success of his 
preaching, the bishops summoned Knox to 
appear at the Blackfriars kirk in Edinburgh 
on 15 May 1556. He came, attended by 
John Erskine [q. v.] of Dun and a number of 
other gentlemen, like a feudal lord with his 
retainers, and the bishops suddenly dropped 
proceedings. Knox, instead of appearing as 
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a'criminal, preached in the Bishop of Dun- 
keld’s lodging to a larger audience than 
before. He continued to preach forenoon 
and afternoon for ten days, and after Wil- 
liam Keith, earl Marshal, and Henry Drum- 
mond had heard him, they desired him to 
write to the regent to try to move her to hear 
the word of God. He sent his famous letter, 
printed in 1556 (enlarged edition, Geneva, 
1558), entitled “The Letter to the Queen 
Dowager,’ which Glencairn presented, but 
Mary of Guise passed it on to Beaton, bishop 
of Glasgow, saying, ‘Please you, my lord, 
to read a pasquil.’ This term, derived from 
the seurrilous lampoons Italian satirists eir- 
culated under the eyes of the pope and car- 
dinals, irritated Knox. Before issuing the 
letter from the press he added words declar- 
ing, in the prophetic strain he affected, ‘God 
will shortly send his messengers, with whom 
she would not be able to jest.’ 

About this time a call reached him from 
urch at Geneva which he ac- 
cepted. is farewell services in Scotland 
were held for several days at Castle Camp- 
bell, near Dollar, with the old Earlof Argyll 
and others of his clan and neishbourhood. 
In July he erossed to Dieppe, whither he had 
sent his wife and mother-in-law, and they 
went straight to Geneva. The bishops, after 
he was gone, again summoned him to Edin- 
burgh, and in his absence condemned him, 
and burnt his efligy at the cross. But be- 
fore the end of harvest 1556 he had reached 
Geneva. On 16 Dee. in the three following 
years, 1556, 1557, and 1558, Knox and Good- 
man were chosen ministers by the congrega- 
tion. Closer contact brought him into terms 
of warm friendship with Calvin, who directed 
not onlythe spiritual, but the temporal affairs 
of the Swissrepublic. As Knox learnt from 
Wishart how to preach, he now learnt from 
Calvin how to govern. 

In May,1557 James Sym and James Bar- 
row, Edinburgh burgesses, came to Geneva 
with a letter from Glencairn and other nobles, 
which entreated him to return to Scotland, 
now that the persecution was diminishing. 
Knox, after consulting Calvin and others, re- 
plied that he would come as soon as he might 
‘put in order the dear flock ecommitted to his 
charge.” Whittingham was chosen to fill his 
place, and on 23 Oct. he arrived at Dieppe. 
He found there letters of a contrary purport, 
dissuading him from coming to Seotland, and 
ab once sent on 27 Oct. a sharp letter rebuk- 
ing his Scottish friends for their vacillation. 
When this letter was received, along with 
another afterwards published to the whole 
nobility, and special missives to the lairds of 
Dun and Pittarrow, a consultation was held; 
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and the nobles, including old Argyll and his 
son Lorne, Glencairn, Morton, and Erskine of 
Dun,and other gentry, signed a bond at Edin- 
burgh on 3 Dec. 1557 by which they promised, 
‘before the Majesty of God and his congrega- 
tion, with all diligence to... . establish the 
most blessed word of God and his congrega- _ 
tion.” They also sent urgent letters to Calvin 
and Knox urging his return, which were de- 
livered inNovember. Knox,on1land17 Dec., 
sent lettersto the brethren in Scotland and to 
the nobility, with exhortations to maintain 
their principles, not to suddenly disobey.au- 
thority in things lawful, but ‘to defend their 
brethren from persecution and tyranny, be it 
against princes or emperors.’ He finally re- 
solved not to run the risk of returning; 
otherwise he might possibly have shared the 
fate of Walter Milne [q. v.], who was burnt 
for heresy by Archbishop Hamilton. 

While still at Dieppe he wrote on 7 Dec. 
a preface to an ‘ Apology for the Protestants 
in Prison in Paris,’ which he translated, with 
additions of his own, for the benefit of his 
Scottish brethren. He at the same time 
officiated in the protestant congregation not 
only at Dieppe but also at Rochelle, where 
he declared that within two orthree years he 
hoped to preach in St. Giles in Edinburgh. 

Early in 1558 he returned to Geneva. In 
that busy year he published six tracts, which 
covered the whole ground of the confliet 
raging in Scotland. The titles of four were 
respectively ‘ The First Blast of the Trum- 
pet against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women,’ ‘A Letter to the Queen Dowager 
Regent of Scotland, augmented and ex- 
plained by the Author,’ “The Appellation 
from the Sentence pronounced by the Bishops 
and Clergy, addressed to the Nobility and 
Estates of Scotland,’ and “A Letter ad- 
dressed to the Commonalty of Scotland.’ 
The ‘ Appellation ’ was appended to Gilby’s 
‘ Admonition’ (Geneva, 1558), and, like the 
‘ Letter,’ restated his doctrinal views, and was 
addressed to the commons in the tone of a 
democratic leader. It included a summary 
of the ‘Second Blast ..... against Women,’ 
the only form in which the ‘First Blast’ was 
continued. Ina fifth publication of the same 
year he bade the inhabitants of Newcastle 
and Berwick stand by his doctrine; and in 
a sixth he briefly exhorted England to em- 
brace the gospel speedily. The last two were 
written at fever-heat, and in his most fiery 
style. Tothe exhortation which he addressed 
to England he appended a list of the names 
of nearly three hundred Marian martyrs, “in 
thee and by thee, O England, most cruelly 
murdered by Fire and Imprisonment for the 
testimony of Christ Jesus and his eternal 
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Verity, whose Blood from under the Altar 
crieth aloud to be avenged.’ 

The attitude of Knox, avowed in the ‘First 
Blast,’ towards the political government of 
women wasdictated by the hostilitytothe Re- 
formation already displayed by Mary Tudor, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and Mary of Guise. 
Knox laboured to prove that ‘to promote a 
woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, 
or empire above any realm is repugnant to 
nature, contrary to God, and, finally, it is the 
subversion of good order, of all equity and 
justice.’ His work was published without 
his name, but the authorship was wellknown, 
and it was intimated that he would himself 
announce it when he blew his third ‘ Blast,’ 
which never appeared. The ‘Blast’ did 
not produce the effect intended. Foxe the 
martyrologist expostulated with Knox, who 
replied on 18 May 1558, admitting his ve- 
hemence, but adding, ‘To me it is enough 
to say that black is not white, and man’s 
tyranny and foolishness is not God’s perfect 
ordinance.’ Calvin, more inclined to com- 
promise, assured Cecil two years later that 
“for awhole year he was ignorant of its pub- 
lication,’ that he had never read it, and that 
he dissuaded Knox from publishing it. On 
17 Nov. 1558, within the year of its publica- 
tion, Mary Tudor died and Rlizabeth reigned. 
It was then seen how imprudent had been 
the argument of Knox. The new queen, 
the most powerful ally of the reformers 
among crowned heads, treated the work as 
a personalinsult, and would not allow Knox 
to pass through England. Her attitude 
through life towards the Scottish reformation 
was affeeted by the untimely publication. 
It required all the taet of Cecil to prevent 
an open breach. It was in vain that Knox 
attempted to explain. ‘My First Blast, he 
writes, “‘hath blown from me all my friends 
in England.’ John Aylmer [q. v.], after- 
wards the bishop of London, one of the Eng- 
lish exiles, wrote an answer to it, in which 
he speaks favourably of Knox’s ‘honesty 
and godliness,’ and even says that he will 
not disdain to hear better reasons. Knox 


has been sometimes represented as having | 


withdrawn his opinion out of deference to 
Elizabeth, but he himself wrote later to 
the 
a Book against the usurped Authority and 


unjust Regiment of Women; neither yet am | 


I minded to retract or call back any prineipal 
point or proposition of the same till truth 
and verity do further appear.’ Still he felt 
he had gone too far, and in the summary 
of the “Second Blast’ his propositions are 
altered from special application to women to 
a general argument that a king can only law- 
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fully reign over a people professing Christ 
by election, not by birth nor propinquity— 
a doctrine as little palatable, though not so 
irritating, to Elizabeth. 

Knox left Geneva on 7 Jan. 1559, after 
receiving the freedom of the city. Reach- 
ing Dieppe in March, he sailed for Leith on 
22 April, andarrived at Edinburgh on 2 May. 
Next day he wrote to Mrs. Lock, one of 
his English friends: ‘I am come, I praise 
my God even in the heart of the battle. ... 
Assist me, sister, with your prayers, that 
now I shrink not when the battle approach- 
eth’” Remaining only two nights, he went 
straight to Dundee, where the reformers of 
Angus and Mearns were assembled. With 
them he advanced to Perth. John Erskine 
of Dun brought in May the news that Mary 
of Guise was, contrary to her promise, pro- 
ceeding with the trial of the ministers who 
championed the Reformation. Knox was in- 
cluded in the number, and was one of those 
who were outlawed for not appearing. On 
the day of Erskine’s arrival in Perth, Knox 
preached against the mass as idolatry. A 
priest began to celebrate by opening the 
tabernacle on the high altar. A riot fol- 
lowed, stones were thrown, and the altar was 
soon demolished. The people, proceeding to 
seek ‘ some spoil’ (in Knox’s phrase), sacked 
the monasteries of the Grey and Black Friars 
and the Charterhouse. In two days only 
the walls remained of the religious founda- 
tions in.the city. Knox calls these the acts 
of “the rascal multitude,’ but his voice gave 
the signal. He stayed in Perth to instruct 
the people who were “young and rude in 
Christ,’ while the men of Angus returned 
home; but hearing that Mary of Guise was 
determined to avenge the monasteries, they 
came back, fortified the town, and on 22 May 
addressed aletterto her, declaring that they 
had taken up arms solely because pursued 
for conscience sake, and threatening to ap- 
pealto the king of France, Mary their queen, 
and her husband. Knox probably was the 
author ofthis letter,and ofanother addressed 
to the nobility, elaiming their aid. In re- 
ply to messengers sent by Mary of Guise to 
ask the meaning of the movement in Perth, 
it was stated by the leaders of the reforming 
party that if the regent ‘would suffer the 
religion then begun to proceed, they, the 
town, and all they had were at her com- 
mand.’ But Knox went to the messengers’ 
lodgings on 25 May, and boldly directed 
them to tell Mary in his name that she was 
fighting not against man, but God. This 
speech was reported, according to Knox, ‘so 
far as they could.” Her reply was to send 
the Lyon herald, ordering Knox and his 
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friends to leave Perth under pain of treason. 
Meanwhile the Earl of Glencairn reached 
Perth, with the news that the congregatıons 
of Kyle and Cunningham were advancing to 
the reformers’ relief. But after negotiations, 
Mary’s envoys (Argyll and Lord James 
Stewart) on 28 May 1559 persuaded the re- 
formers to evacuate Perth on condition of 
an amnesty, and that no French garrison 
should be left in the town. Argyll and Lord 
James promised that if the condition was 
not kept they would join the congregations. 
Nextday Knox preached,thanking God there 
had been no bloodshed, but exhorting all to 
be ready, for the promise would not be kept. 
On the 30th, Argyll and Lord James before 
leaving entered into a bond with Glencairn 
to support the congregations if anything 
was attempted against them, and shortly 
after they left Perth they rejoined the re- 
formers at St. Andrews, and issued a sum- 
mons to the men of Angus to meet them on 
4 June for reformation in Fife. Dun, Wis- 
hart of Pittarrow, and the provost of Dun- 
dee kept the appointment, and brought Knox 
with them. On Friday,2 June, he preached 
at Crail, on Saturday at Anstruther, and an- 
nounced his intention of preaching on Sunday 
at St. Andrews. Archbishop Hamilton sent 
a message that if Knox preached in his town 
he would be saluted with culverins, The 
queen with her French troops lay at Falk- 
land. The reformers hesitated how to act, 
but on Sunday Knox mounted the pulpit, 
and the archbishop fled to Falkland. Tak- 
ing as his text the ejection of the buyers and 
sellers from the Temple, he applied it to the 
corruption of the papacy, and as a resultthe 
town, headed by the magistrates, proved 
their zeal by removing all “the monuments 
ofidolatry with expedition.’” Knox continued 
his preaching for three days, and the doctors 
were as dumb, he says, as the idols burnt in 
their presence. 

The French troops of the queen regent, 
under the Duke of Ohatelherault and D’Ösell, 
were meantime advancing towards St. An- 
drews. The lords, the gentlemen of Fife and 
Angus, and the burghers of Dundee and St. 
Andrews collected at Cupar Muir to resist 
their approach. A force came to the re- 
formers’ aid from the other side of the Forth. 
It‘rained men’ is Knox’s forcible expression. 
But neither side wished to risk an engage- 
ment, and a truce or assurance to last for 
eight days was made. Both sides at once 
complained of infringements of the agree- 
ment. Perth was retaken by the reformers 
before Sunday, 25 June, and the abbey of 
Scone demolished, Knox represents himself 
as sent to try to save it, but before he came 





the “idols and dormitory were pulled down,’ 
and all he could do was to preserve the 
bishops’ girnal. Stirling was next taken. 
On 28 June 1559 “ The Congregation, as the 
main body of reformers was called, came to 
Edinburgh, accompanied by Knox and Good- 
man. Knox preached the same day at St. 
Giles, and on the morrow in the church of the 
abbey. On 7 July the inhabitants met in the 
Tolbooth, and chose him for their minister. 
He seems shortly afterwards to have revisited 
St. Andrews, but was again in Edinburgh 
by the 20th. The queen regent, at Dunbar, 
declined to make terms, and marched on 
Edinburgh. Leith opened its gatesto her,and 
Lord Erskine, who commanded the castle of 
Edinburgh, was friendly, or at least neutral. 
Placed between two fires, the congregation 
was forced to a truce on 24 July, in accord- 
ance with which Knoxand the congregation 
left Edinburgh on the 26th, and marched by 
Linlithgow to Stirling, where they subseribed 
& bond, binding themselves not to negotiate 
with the regent except by common consent. 
The regent temporised with the lords of the 
congregation, and issued proclamations to 
the people in expectation of the arrival of 
French troops from Franeis and Mary, now, 
by the death of Henry II, king and queen 
of France. 

Immediately after Cupar Muir, Knox had 
pointed out to Kirkcaldy of Grange the 
necessity of seeking English aid. Kirkealdy 
had consequently entered into communica- 
tion through Sir Henry Perey with Cecil, 
who received the overtures in a cautious 
but friendly manner. Knox, who had 
already written to Cecil from Dieppe, with- 
out receiving a reply, again addressed Cecil 
on 20 July, enclosing his letter to Queen 
Elizabeth. He addressed the latter as ‘ The 
virtuous and Godlie Queen Elizabeth,’ and 
made a double-edged apology for the‘ Blast,’ 
which he said neither touched her person 
nor was prejudicial to liberty, if the time 
when it was written was considered. To 
Cecil he said that the time was come for 
the union of the protestant party in England 
and Scotland, and that he had a communi- 
cation he wished to make if some one were 
appointed—the sooner the better—to meet 
him. Pereyinreply, by Cecil’s orders, invited 
him to Alnwick, and Cecil requested a per- 
sonal interview at Stamford. This arrange- 
ment was never carried out. Cecil, writing 
to Knox from Oxford on 28 July, the day he 
expected to have met him at Stamford, de- 
clared he was ready to meet him if duly 
accredited, but forbore till then to ‘ descend 
to the bottom of things.’ 

About the beginning of August, Knox and 
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another minister, Robert Hamilton, went by 
sea from Pittenweem to Holy Island, and in 
Perey’s absence Knox visited Sir James Oroft 
at Berwick. Hehadreceived on 1 Aug. 1559 
instructions from the congregation at Stir- 
ling urging the necessity of a league with 
England to suppress the Roman antichrist, 
and to maintain the liberties of England and 
Seotland against foreign violation. Knox 


granted to support a garrison in Stirling and 
forces sent by sea to Dundee and Perth, and 
to seize the fort at Broughty Ferry; headded 
that pensions would be acceptable to some of 
the nobility. On 6 Aug. Knox wrote to Croft 
of his safe return to Stirling ; and urged the 
English council to be ‘ more forward in the 
common action.’ The lords of congregation 
wrote to the same purport,and a convention 
meeting at Glasgow on 10 Aug. appealed to 
Cecil for a plainer answer. Writing from 
St. Andrews on the 15th, Knox frankly in- 
formed Cecil “that unless without delay 
money be furnished to pay their soldiers, ... . 
they will be compelled every man to seek 
the next way for his own safety,’ and 
added in a postseript: ‘* Haste answer of the 
former articles, for we have great need of 
comfort at the present.” At last, on 24 Aug,., 
Sir Ralph Sadler, who was on his way to 
Seotland, was directed to secretly furnish a 
little money to Knox’s friends. The conven- 
tion again met on 10 Sept. at Stirling, where 
Arran joined the congregation, and through 
him Chatelherault, who as Duke of Hamilton 
claimed to be next heir to the crown. On 
21 Sept. Knox wrote to Oroft from St. An- 
drews, again pressing that money should be 
given to the particular men of whom he had 
furnished a list. The regent had vainly at- 
tempted to detach individuals from the re- 
forming party. Knox and others refused to 
receive her letters because of the pledge they 
had given not to treat with her separately. 
In his second letter to her he asserted that he 
had never shown any hate against her, but 
only gave her good counsel, yet threatened 
God’s plague upon her and her posterity if 
she persisted in her malice against, Christ 
Jesus, his religion, and ministers. This letter 
Lockhart, theregent’s messenger, declined to 
deliver to his mistress. 

Encouraged by the adhesion of so many 
of the chief nobles and the hope of English 
support, and alarmed by the fortifieation of 
Leith and the arrival of more French troops, 
the convention in Edinburgh, on 21 Oct.1559, 
proceeded to the bold step of deposing the re- 
gent. The sentence, owing to Knox’s counsel, 
was worded as one of suspension. 

The reformers now laid siege to Leith, but 





there was dissension among their leaders, and 
a sally made on Edinburgh by the besieged 
French garrıson forced the reformers to wıth- 
draw to Stirling on 5 Nov. 1559. Next day 
Knox preached on the 80th Psalm, and as- 
eribed their discomfiture to their own sins 
and dissensions, applying his discourse to the 
Duke of Hamilton and his friends who were 


, present, and whom he specially distrusted. 
now suggested to Croft that money should be 


He ended with a strong assurance that God 
would give his children the vietoryin the end. 
The eouneil met on the afternoon of this ser- 
mon, and Lethington, formerly the regent’s 
secretary, who had joined the congregation 
before it left Edinburgh, was sent to London 
to implore the help of Elizabeth. 

Knox was still writing urgent letters to 
Croft, Cecil, and others, pressing not merely 
for money, but for troops and experienced 
commanders. In one letter he adroitly al- 
luded to Mary’s claim to the English crown, 
an argument for supporting the congregation 
which touched Elizabeth, he knew, more 
nearly than the principles of the Scottish 
Reformation. At length these tactics suc- 
ceeded. Elizabeth sent a fleet to the Forth 
under Admiral Winter before the end of 
January, and a treaty between her and the 
lords of the congregation was concluded at 
Berwick on 27 Feb. 1559-60. 

Knox had remained in St. Andrews since 
November 1559, and the French troopsin their 
raids on Fife had come within eight miles of 
the town and placed him in imminent danger. 
The arrival of the English ships filled him 
with exultation. The French troops with- 
drew from the neighbourhood. Towards the 
end of March the English land forces joined 
the reformers, and Leith was again besieged. 
Knox returned to Edinburgh in April 1560, 
and wasactive both in preaching and in coun- 
sel. On1 April Mary of Guise took refuge in 
the castle of Edinburgh. On 7 May an assault 
on Leith failed, and Mary, watching from the 
castle wall the corpses of her enemies lying 
in the sun along the wall, exclaimed, ‘ Yonder 
isthe fairest tapestry I ever saw.’ Knox de- 
nounced her eruel speech in the pulpit, and 
affirmed ‘that God would revenge the cruelty 
done to his image,’ a prophecy which he be- 
lieved was fulfilled by her death from dropsy 
on 16 June 1560. Two days before prelimi- 
naries had been adjusted at Berwick for a 
treaty between France and England, which 
was concluded at Edinburgh on 6 July, and 
which provided for the withdrawal of English 
and French troops. 

The Scottish parliament met on 1 Aug. 
The commissioners of the burghs, with some 
ofthenobilityand barons,hadpreviously been 
appointed to see to the ‘equal distribution of 
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ministers,’a phrase and ideaof Knox’s. Knox 
himself was appointed to Edinburgh, and in 


allthe proceedings which quickly followedfor 


the ecelesiastical settlement he took the fore- 
most part. During the sittings of parliament 
in August 1560 he preached from Haggai, 


with special application to the times, and to | 


the duty of providing for the temporal wants 
of the church. A commission was at once 
givento Knox and othersto draw up in several 
heads the sum of the reformed doctrine. In 
four days the confession of faith, which Knox 
had already at his fingers’ ends, was com- 
pleted. It was adopted on 17 Aug. without 
alteration of a sentence. 

Three short acts abolished the authority of 
the bishop of Rome, idolatry, and the mass. 
Death was enacted as the penalty for a third 
offence in celebrating the mass. Letters were 
directed to Francis and Mary requiring them 
to ratify these acts according to the terms 
agreed to in the treaty of peace, but there 
can have been little expectation that such 
ratification would be obtained. Knox boldly 
declares in his ‘History’ that the want of 
ratification mattered nothing. “The sword 
and sceptre is rather a glorious vain ceremony 
than a substantial point of necessity required 
to a lawful parliament.’ The thin veil of a 
monarchy, whose representative was absent, 
was easily rent, and the democratic Reforma- 
tion stood revealed. 

Parliament rose on 25 Aug., and after its 
dissolution a consultation was held, which led 
to a commission to Knox and other ministers 
to draw up in a volume ‘the poliey and disci- 
pline of the kirk aswell asthey had done the 
doetrine.’ The result was the compilation of 
the “First Book of Discipline,’ as it was called 
to distinguish it from the second, of which 
Andrew Melville was chief author. The 
first embodied the opinions which Knox 
had thought out for himself or embraced at 
Geneva. A morerigid diseipline, rather than 
the absence of set forms of worship, was his 
standard of a true church. Although little 
of the eorrespondence between Calvin and 
Knox is preserved, Knox evidently kept the 
Swiss leader informed of the fortunes of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and received from 
him counsels of moderation, which Knox did 
not always approve. Ata critical moment in 
the conflict with the regent Knox consulted 
Calvin whether the children of idolaters and 
excommunicated persons should be baptised 
until their parents testified theirrepentance. 
Calvin answered in the aflırmative, but Knox 
inclined to the negative. In regard to cere- 
monies, Calvin wrote subsequently: “I think 
that your strietness, although it may dis- 
please many, will be regulated by diseretion. 


... „ Certain things not positively opposed 
must be tolerated’ Knox’s ‘Book of Dis- 
 cipline’ showed little toleration ; it treated 
(1) of oflice-bearers, organising the kirk on 
the Calvinistic model of presbyterian synods 
and general assemblies; (2) of worship; (3) of 
discipline, or the penal law of the kirk, and 
ı (4) of the patrimony of thekirk. Although 
many of the laity disliked the third point, 

which placed, despite the institution of lay 
elders, too much power in the hands of the‘ 
ministers,it was chiefly on the last that Knox 

and the ministers differed from the noblesand 
gentry. The proposal made in the book was 

that the whole revenues of the old church 

should be devoted to the maintenance of edu- 

cation in the parish and burgh schools, the 

expenses of the ministers, and the relief of 
theaged and infirm poor, for able-bodied poor 

were to be compelled to work. The nobles 

hadalready whetted their appetites with the 

beneficestransferred to lay impropriators,and 

the lairds had ceased to pay tithes. After 

perusing the book many days, the opposition 

was found so formidable that its adoption 

was delayed. Lethington called it a“devout 

imagination.’ Lord Erskine,the future regent 

Mar,ledtheopposition. No wonder,remarked 

Knox, ‘if the poor, the schools, and the mi- 

nisters had their own, his kitchen would lack 

two parts and more of that he unjustly pos- 

sesses.’ On 20 Dec. 1560 the first general 

assembly, of which Knox was of course a 

member, met, and after passing acts, chiefly 

relating to procedure, adjourned till 15 Jan. 

1561. _A certain number of the nobility, and 

among them the leadersofthe reformed party, 

however, signed their approval of the ‘ Book 

of Diseipline’on 27 Jan. 1561, but the dissent 

of others and theirown lukewarmness caused 

it to remain a dead letter. 

Knox soon afterwards compiled the form 
and order of the election of superintendents 
and the order of election of elders and dea- 
cons, published 9 March 1561. The Book of 
Common Order, which took the place of the 
English Book of Common Prayer until the 
time of Charles ITand Laud, with the Psalms 
in metre and a translation of Calvin’s cate- 
chism, were issued on 26 Dec. 1564, and were 
chiefly prepared by him. 

Meanwhile, the only one of his works on 
which a claim can be made for him to be 
called a theologian, his ‘ Treatise on Predes- 
tination,’ written in 1559, was first published 
at Geneva in 1560. Its title ran,‘ An Answer 
to a great number of Blasphemous Cavilla- 
tionswrittenbyan Anabaptistand Adversarie 
to God’s Eternal Predestination, and con- 
futed by John Knox, ministerof God’s Word 





in Scotland.’ With an intense belief in the 


Knox 
omnipotence of God and the corruption of 
man, he accepts thenecessitarian hypothesis, 
and substituting the will of God for law, ap- 
plied the doectrine of necessity to the spiritual 
as modern science does to the physical world. 

About this time Knox lost his wife, the 
faithful ecompanion of hisexile. Calvin, con- 
soling him, calls her ‘ Your friend and wife, 
whose like is not found everywhere,' and 
refers to her in a letter to Goodman as ‘the 
most delightful of wives’ Knox felt her 
death, but his few extant letters to her, and 
a letter to Foxe the martyrologist, in which 
he says, ‘I used the help of my left hand, 
that is of my wife, in scribbling these few 
lines to you,’ do not present him in the cha- 
racter of a fond husband. His opinion of the 
inferiority of the sex was too firmly rooted to 
admit exception, even in his own household. 

Queen Mary’s husband, Franeis II, died 
‚5 Dee. 1560, and in the convention of estates, 
15 Jan. 1561, the confession was read, and a 





debate on the mass was held by Knox on 


the one side, and Lesley, bishop of Ross, 
on the other. The noblemen present readily 
accepted Knox’sviews. By the convention’s 
order, Lord James Stewart was sentto Queen 
Mary in France, and found her at St. Dizier 
on 15 April. Before his departure Knox had 
warned him that if he consented to herhaving 
mass publiely or privately within Seotland 
he betrayed the cause of God. While op- 
posed to public Lord James was willing to 
concede private celebration, asking who could 
stop her. Against this Knox protested, and 
in a letter to Calvin, on 24 Oct. 1561, Knox 
sends the greeting of James Stewart, the 
queen’s brother, ‘who, alone of those who 
frequent the court, opposes himself to im- 
piety ; yet he is fascinated amongst the rest.’ 
There can be no doubt that Lord James gave 
his sister assurance that her own religious 
observances would not be interfered with. 

While Lord James was absent a riot 
oecurred in Edinburgh between the common 
people, who wished to play Robin Hood, and 
the magistrates, who put it down and sen- 
tenced the ringleaders. Knox was asked to 
intercede for the latter, but declined, for, as 
he pointed out, he feared the mob as little as 
the sovereign or the nobles. 

On 19 Aug. 1561 Mary Stuart returned to 
Scotland, and the confliet that Knox had 
foreseen between her Roman catholie con- 
vietions and the protestant convictions of 
so many of her subjects at once commenced. 
On Sunday, 24 Aug., mass was celebrated 
in the chapel of Holyrood, Lord James 
keeping the door to prevent a riot. Next 
Sunday Knox preached, declaring ‘one mass 
was more fearful to him than 10,000 armed 


Su 
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enemies.’ Four years later Knox reproached 
himself for want of fervency, that “I did not 
what in me lay to have suppressed that idol 
in the beginning.’ He was summoned to the 
queen’s presence, and the first of the inter- 
views which he has so vividly described—we 
have only his own account of them—took 
place at Holyrood. Mary accused him ofrais- 
ing her subjects against her mother and her- 
self, and of writing against “the Regiment of 
Women.’ He answered he had only rebuked 
idolatry and taught people to worship God 
according to his word, and that the book 
had been written against the wicked Jeze- 
bel of England. While he maintained his 
opinion, he promised not to hurt her autho- 
rity if she did not defile her hands with the 
blood of the saints. A conversation fol- 
lowed, in which he asserted the right'of sub- 
jects to rise against a sovereign who opposed 
God’sword. Thequeen declared the Roman 
kirk was hers, and that Knox wished her 
subjects to obey him instead of their sove- 
reign. On leaving he prayed God she might 
yet be another Deborah, but when asked his 
thought of her by his friends, he answered, 
‘If there be not in hera proud mind, a crafty 
wit, and indurate heart against God and his 
word, my judgment faileth me,’ and he wrote 
to Cecil, ‘In communication with her Iespied 
such craft as I have not found in such age.’ 

In the autumn of 1561, after Mary’s return 
from a tour through the country, mass was 
again celebrated at Holyrood on All Hal- 
lows’ day (1 Nov.) A conference was at 
once held in James Macgill’s house between 
the leaders of the congregation to consider 
the situation. Lord James, Morton, the Earl 
Marshal, Lethington, Bellenden the justice 
celerk, and Macgill himself were there, with 
Knox and other ministers. Maegill expressed 
the opinion that “her subjeets might not 
lawfully take her mass from her.’ But the 
ministers were of a contrary mind, and pro- 
posed that letters should be sent to Geneva 
for the opinion of that church. Knox offered 
to write, but Lethington shrewdly remarked 
that there lay much in the information sent, 
and proposed to act himself as secretary. 
The lords prevailed, and no letter was written. 
In December the general assembly met, but 
Lethington objected to its sitting without 
the queen’s sanction, to which Knox replied : 
‘Take from us the freedom of assemblies and 
you take from us the evangel.” The knotty 
point of the ‘Book of Discipline’ was again 
brought forward. To objections raised by 
Lethington, Knox rejoined ‘that the book 
had been read publielyand all knew its con- 
tents.’ He failed again to carry its adoption, 
but resolutions were passed that idolatry 
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should be suppressed, the churches planted 
with true ministers, and ‘some certain pro- 
vision made for them according to equity and 
conscience.’ The discussion ended with the 
concession that the churchmen (i.e. the lay 
or ecclesiastical impropriators) should have 
two-thirds ofthese benefices, and the remain- 
ing third should be in the hands of a com- 
mittee for such uses as should be afterwards 
settled. The third was afterwards reduced 
to a fourth, with the proviso that if a fourth 
was not found enough for the support of the 
ministersandthe queen, athirdor more might 
be taken. A return which was ordered of 
all ecclesiastical revenues was apparently 
never made. Knox inveighed against this 
compromise. ‘I see twa partis, he said, 
‘freely given to the devil,and the third may 
be divided betwixt God and the devil. It 
will not be long before the devil shall have 
three parts of the third, and judge you then 
what God’s portion shall be.’ 

The ministers’ stipends were at last fixed 
at a hundred merks for the ordinary, and 


three hundred for the chief charges. The 
superintendents got double. Knox himself 
had two hundred and a free house. On 


8 Feb. 1562 Lord James, who had been 
created Earl of Murray, was married at St. 
Giles to the daughter of the Earl Marshal. 
Knox officiated, and in the nuptial address 
warned Murray that if he became less favour- 
able to the reformers it would be said his 
wife had changed his nature. He was much 
offended at the vanity of the dresses and ban- 
quets, and the divergence between his views 
and those of the future regent now began 
to show itself. Early in 1562 Knox made 
vain endeavoursto reconeile James Hepburn, 
fourth earl of Bothwell [q. v.], and James 
Hamilton, third earl of Arran [q. v.] 

On a Sunday towards the end of the same 
year (1562) Knox preached another violent 
sermon against the queen and her court, 
in which he denounced dancing and other 
vanities. Hewas sent for by Mary. Murray, 
Morton, Lethington, and some of the guard 
were present. Accordingto Knox’s account, 
he said that he did not utterly condemn 
dancing provided those who practised it did 
not neglect their principal vocation, and did 
not dance for the pleasure they took in the 
displeasure of God’s people. Mary dismissed 
him, sayingstronger words had been reported, 
and Knox grumbled at being called away 
from his book. He left her with “a reason- 
ably merry countenance.’” Some of the by- 
standers wondering that he was not afraid, 
he remarked, ‘Why should the pleasing face 
of a gentlewoman frighten one who had 
looked on the faces of many angry men with- 











out fear?’ The assembly presented a sup- 
plication to the queen, in which the hand of 
Knox is visible, demanding reformation of 
the mass, punishment of vice, provision for 
the poor, the restoration of the glebes to the 
ministers, obedience to the superintendents, 
and, lastly, support of the ministers out 
of the thirds.. Knox was appointed to visit 
Kyleand Galloway, and met the barons and 
gentlemen of these distrietsat Ayr on 4 Sept., 
when they subscribed a declaration promis- 
ing to assist the whole body of protestants. 
He then passed by Nithsdale to Galloway, 
where he induced the Master of Maxwell to 
writeto Bothwell to be on his good behaviour, 
and wrote to Chatelherault warning him 
against his bastard brother, the new arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. While in Ayrshire 
Knox was challenged to a disputation by 
Quintin Kennedy [q.v.], abbot of Crosraguel, 
on the doctrine of the mass. It was held 
at Maybole in Ayrshire in September, and 
the substance of it wasprinted by Lekprevik 
at Edinburgh next year. Both sides claimed 
the vietory, butit wasadrawn battle. With 
another Roman apologist, Ninian Winzet 
[q. v. ], schoolmaster of Linlithgow, who sent 
Knoxapaper with questionsin February 1562, 
the reformer had an epistolary but incomplete 
correspondence. In the beginning of 1563 he 
acted as one of the commissioners appointed 
by the assembly of 1562 for the trial of Paul 
Methven, minister of Jedburgh, for immo- 
rality, and takes credit forthe condemnation 
of Methven as a contrast to the license the 
Roman church conceded to its ecclesiasties. 
In the middle of April the queen sent for 
him to Lochleven, and in an audience of two 
hours before supper urged him to stay the 
persecution of the Romanists for saying 
mass, especiallyin the western shires. Knox, 
in return, exhorted her to administer the 
laws, and reminded her that the sword of 
Justice belonged to God and not to any tem- 
poral sovereign. Next morning, before day- 
break, she again summoned him to meet her 
when hawking near Kinross. Withoutgoing 
back on their former conference she started 
fresh topics—the offer of a ring to her by 
Ruthven, the appointment of Gordon, bishop 
of Athens, afterwards of Galloway, as a 
superintendent, and the quarrel between the 
Earl of Argylland his wife, her bastard sister, 
in which she asked Knox to mediate. She 
concluded by promising to put the law in 
force as he had requested. Knox reports 
this conversation, to ‘let the world see, he 
says, ‘how deeply Mary Queen of Scotland 
could dissemble’ While at Glasgow on 
2 May, on his way to Dumfries, where he 
was sent to assist in the election of a super- 
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intendent, Knox wrote a severe letter to Ar- 
gyll, whom he had already once before recon- 
eiled with his wife, although he was unable to 
healthebreach permanently. During the par- 
liament which metin the Tolbooth on 20 May 
1563, the barons, especially Murray, showed 
signs of yielding to Mary, against the wish of 
Knox and the ministers. Knox accordingly 
quarrelled with Murray, reminding him of 
his rise, and, in his habitual vein of prophecy, 
warning him that if he bore with impunity 
pestilent papists he would lose God’s favour. 
In theresultthey ceased tospeak to each other 
for eighteen months. Parliament confirmed 
Murray in his earldom, and passed an act of 
amnesty ; but while pretending to take up the 
subject of discipline and the assignment of 
manses and glebes, the acts passed were so 
modified asto be of no value. Before the ses- 
sion closed Knox preached a political sermon, 
recallingtothe nobility how he had been with 
theminthe hourofdanger,and exhorted them 
to let the queen understand that they ‘ would 
agree with her in God,’ but were not bound 
‘to agree with her in the Devil’ He con- 
cluded by saying that he heard of many 
suitors for the queen’s hand, but if they con- 
sented that an infidel, and “all Papists are 
infidels,’ should be head of their sovereign, 
they would so far as in their power banısh 
Christ from the realm, and bring God’s ven- 
geance upon the country, themselves, and 
their sovereign. Incensed by such language 
the queen again summoned Knox to her pre- 
sence. When he came she burst out in 
invectives, mingled with tears, and vowed 
revenge. ‘The chamber-boy could scarcely 
get napkins,’ says Knox, with grim mirth, ‘to 
dry her eyes.’ ‘What have you to do, she 
broke in, ‘with my marriage? Whatare you 
in this commonwealth ?’ To which he made 
the memorable answer, ‘A. subject born 
within the same, and though neither earl, 
lord, nor baron, God has made me a profitable 
member,’ after which he repeated his de- 
nunciation of a papist marriage. Mary once 
more resorted to the feminine argument of 
tears, but Knox told her ‘he never delighted 
in the weeping of any of God’s creatures, 
and could scarcely abide the tears of his own 
boys when he flogged them. But as hehad 
only spoken truth he must sustain, though 
unwillingly, the royal tears rather than hurt 
his conscience or injure the commonwealth 
bysilence.’ Mary, stillmoreoffended, ordered 
him out of her cabinet, and to remain in the 
antechamber. He obeyed, but occupied his 
time in warning her maids of honour that 
alltheir‘gaygear’ would avail them nothing 
at the coming of the “knave Death.’ After 
the queen had ordered him to go to his own 
VOL. XXXI, 





house she wished to have him prosecuted, but 
was advised to let him alone, and the “storm 
quieted in appearance but never inthe heart.’ 

In thesummer of 1563shetravelledthrough 
the west, and everywhere had the mass cele- 
brated. On hearing this Knox began to use 
a daily prayer at table, ‘Deliver us, O Lord, 
from Idolatry’ Soon after he wrote to the 
brethren in all quarters to come to Edinburgh 
for the defence of a zealous protestant, John 
Cranstoun, who was being prosecuted for 
violently denouneing the altar at Holyrood. 
His letter was divulged by a minister at Ayr 
to Henry Sinclair, president of the College of 
Justice,and communicatedtothequeen. The 
council decided it imported treason, and 
Knox was summoned to answer for it inthe 
middle of December 1563. When he came 
his fearless and constant courage divided the 
hostile camp. The Master of Maxwell re- 
proved Knox for convoking the lieges, and 
their friendship ceased, but Spens of Condie, 
ee advocate, stood by him, saying, 
‘You willbe accused, but God will assist you.’ 

Murray and Lethington made vain efforts 
to induce Knox to confess his offence, and 
in a few days he was summoned before the 
council. He came with-so great a following 
that the stairs and passage leading to the 
chamber were full. When the queen had 
taken her seat, and saw Knox bareheaded at 
the other end of the table, she burst out 
laughing, and said: “Yon man garred me 
greet and grat never tears himself, I will 
see gif Ican garhim greet” When Lething- 
ton asked if he had written the offending let- 
ter, he acknowledged the writing, and at the 
court’s request read it, aloud. After it was 
read the queen, looking round, said: ‘Heard 
ye ever a more treasonable letter?’ Knox 
denied that he had committed any offence, 
and the nobles voted in his fayour. When 
on 25 Dec. the assembly met, Knox remained 
silent until pressed to speak, when he asked 
the assembly whether he had done more in 
his letter than obey their commands. After 
he had been removed from the bar the vote 
was taken, and the whole kirk found that a 
charge had been given him to summon the 
brethren as often as danger appeared, and 
the act of writing was not his only but that 
of all. 

In the beginning of 1564 the dancing and 
banqueting of the court went on, notwith- 
standing the threatenings of Knox and the 
preachers, who pointed to the great rain and 
frost in January and the meteors in February 
as warnings from heaven, Knox now sur- 
prised both friends and foes by marrying for 
a second time Margaret Stewart, daughter of 
Lord Ochiltree, ‘a.very near kinswoman ot 
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the duke’s, a lord’s daughter, a young lass not 
above sixteen years of age’ (Randolph to 
Ceeil, January 1564). The queen ‘stormed 
wonderfully,” for the bride was ‘of the blood 
and name.’ “If Mary keeps promise,’ Ran- 


dolph proceeded, ‘he shall not long abide in. 
Scotland. If I be not much deceived, there | 
will be much ado before he leaves it’ Knox 


himself does not mention the marriage, nor 


are any letters between him and his second. 
wife preserved, but the union proved happy. | 
He cannot be charged with marrying for 


money or rank. 
of his debtors in his will. The daughter of 
a smaller baron who embraced the reformed 


His father-in-law was one | 


doctrine was not, in the opinion of its fol- 


lowers, disparaged by a union with a leader 
like Knox. 


The assembly met on 25 June 1564, and 


Knox opened it with exhortation and prayer. 


It was attended only by the ministers and | 


commissioners of provinces. The court party 
and the oflicers of state were absent. A 
conference between committees of the two 
parties was arranged, Knox being one of the 
representatives of the popular party, but 
nothing was to be decided on without the 
consent of the whole assembly. The prin- 
eipal subject of discussion was Knox’s refusal 


of all compromise respecting the mass and | 


his willingness to pray for the queen only on 
condition of her abandoning it. Lethington 
maintained passive obedience, Knox open re- 
sistance to the eivil authority, however high, 
if opposed to God’s ordinances. Knox re- 
sisted Lethington’sproposal thata voteshould 
be taken on the question “ Whether it was 
proper to take the queen’s mass from her’ 
unless the matter was submitted to the whole 
assembly. A few votes on subsidiary points 
were, however, taken, and Macgill, the clerk 
register, finding the votes going against the 
court, revived a suggestion that Knox should 
write to Calvin. The assembly broke up 
without coming to any conclusion. 
Although Knox, like the rest of the pro- 
testant party, was opposed to the marriage 
with Darnley, and seems to have favoured 
the Earl of Leicester as a suitor for Mary’s 
hand, he did not openly oppose the Darnley 
marriage, It was uncertain whether the 
young king misht not turn protestant. On 
19 Aug. 1565 Darnley went in state to St. 
Giles to hear Knox preach. The text was 
from Isaiah xxvi., beginning with the 13th 
verse, O Lord our God, other lords beside 
thee have ruled us, but we will remember 
thee only and thy name;’ and quoted the 
passage, ‘I will give children to be their 
princes, and babes shallrule overthem. Chil- 
dren are their oppressors and women rule 





overthem.’ He also referred to the punish- 
ment of Ahab because he did not correct 
the idolatry of Jezebel. Darnley left the. 
church in displeasure. In the afternoon 
Knox was brought before the privy couneil 
and prohibited from preaching so long as the 
king and queen were in Edinburgh. The 
town couneil passed a resolution that they 


' would “inno manner of way consent or grant 


that his mouth should be closed.” Knox pub- 
lished this sermon, the only one of his we 
have infull. From the preface we learn that 
his practice was to preach without writing, 
and that he considered his vocation was to 


‚teach ‘by tongue and lively voice in these 


most corrupt days rather than to compose 


books for the ages to come.’ The printed: 


sermon concludes: “The terrible roaring of 
guns and the noise of armour doe so pierce 


my heart that my soul thirsteth to depart. 


The last of August 1565, at four at afternoon, 


| written indignantly, but truly as memory 


would serve of these things, that in publie 
preaching I spake upon Sunday, the 19 0f Au- 
gust.” Maryand Darnley left Edinburgh on 
25 Aug. The castle was still held for the 
queen, though the insurgent lords, led by 


| Murray, occupied the town before the 31st. 


It does not celearly appear where Knox was 
during the troubled months of the Round- 
about Raid. But if the statement in his 
‘ History ’ is accurate, that the superintend- 
ents of Lothian met on1 Oct. at Edinburgh, 
‘all the ministers under his charge,’ he was 
probably present and joined in the supplica- 
tion then sent to the king and queen for pay- 
ment of ministers’ stipends, to which a seem- 
ingly favourable but dilatory answer was 
returned, that “they would cause order to be 
taken to their contentment.’ 

On 25 Dec. 1565 the assembly met in 
Edinburgh, and Knox received a commission 
along with John Craig (1512 ?-1600) [q. v.] 
to ‘set down the Form of a Publie Fast and 
cause Robert Lekprevik to print it’ The 
tract was published early in 1566, under the 
title of “The Ordour and Doctrine of the 
General Faste appointed be the Generall 
Assemblie of the Kırkes of Scotland.’ ‘The 
Form of Exeommunication,’ published in 
1569, completed his labours on the standards 
of discipline, doctrine, and ritual of the re- 
formed church of Scotland. Asin the case 
of Knox’s liturgical books, he emphasised the 
distinetion between a publie or general fast 
and the private fasting on set days of the 
Roman church. This fast was limited to a 
week, from the last Sunday of February 1566, 
of which only from Saturday at eight to Sun- 
day at five was to be a time of abstinence, 
the rest being devoted to preaching and 
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prayer. One of the main ends of the fast he 
declared to be a protest againstthe mass. It 
was subsequently postponed for a week, but 
commenced on Sunday, 3 March 1566. On 
Saturday, the 9th, Rizzio was murdered. On 
the following day Murray and his party re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and a proclamation was 
issued in the king’s name that all papists 
should quit the town. Where Knox was at 
this time, and whether he was privy to the 
murder of Rizzio, is not clearly ascertained. 
The language of the ‘ History,’ ‘The next 
day, which was the second Sunday of our 
Fast in Edinburgh,’ suggests that he was still 
in Edinburgh, but there is no suflicient proof 
that this passage was written by Knox. In 
a list of the conspirators sent in a letter, on 
21 March, by Randolph to Cecil, the names 
of Knox and Craig occur, but as they are 


described as being ‘at the death of Rizzio, | 


which they were not, “as well as privy there- 
unto,’and their names are omitted in a second 
list, sent in a letter of 27 March by Randolph 
and Bedford to the English privy council, it 
is fair to infer that the foreknowledge of the 
murder is not brought home to Knox. His 
approval of it is scarcely open to doubt, and 
he appears to have remained in Edinburgh 
till Sunday, 17 March, when the queen re- 
turned along with her vacillating husband 
and a force, which compelled Murray and 
the rest of his party once more to take to 
flight. The same date is given by the ‘ Diur- 
nal of Oceurrents,’ a contemporary diary, for 
Knox’s departure from Edinburgh. The fifth 
book of the ‘History of the Reformation’ 
substantially agrees with the ‘ Diurnal,’ for 
it states: “Now a little before the Queen’s 
entrance into the town [i.e. the 18th]... . 
Knox passed west to Kyle.’ 

In the assembly in December Knox ob- 
tained leave to visit England on condition 
that he returned before June 1567. Before 
leaving Scotland he wrote, along with the 
other ministers, to Beza, now head of the 
Genevese congregation, offering to send a 
copy of the Scottish confession, and pointing 
out that they did not dare to acknowledge 
the festivals of the life of Christ, because they 
were notprescribed byscripture. He also sent 
a letter in the name of the superintendents 
and ministers in Scotland to the bishops and 
pastors of God’schurch in England in favour 
of the clergy who refused to wear vestments. 
He probably had a share in the supplication 
of the general assembly of 25 Dec. 1566 to 
the nobility, exhorting the couneil to recall 
the eommission granted by the queen to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. He received a 
safe-conduct from Elizabeth, and a letter 
was entrusted him to the English bishops, 





asking for toleration in fayour of the clergy 
who objected to vestments. What parts of 
England he visited does not clearly appear, 
but it seems to have been chiefly the north, 
and probably the county of Durham, where 
his sons were residing with their mother’s 
relations. 

He was absent when Darnley met Rizzio’s 
fate, but returned home after the flieht of 
Bothwell from Carberry Hill and the im- 
prisonment of Mary in Lochleven. Throg- 
morton, the English envoy, mentions that 
Knox came to Edinburgh on 17 July 1567, 
and that he had several meetings with him, 
when he found him ‘very austere” In his 
sermon on the 19th, which Throgmorton 
heard, he inveished vehemently against the 
queen, and the envoy tried to persuade the 
privy couneil to advise him and. other mi- 
nisters not to meddle with affairs of state. 
The attempt was vain, for Knox continued 
his custom of preaching daily. against the 
queen and Bothwell, in favour of the Eng- 
lish and against the French alliance. 

The assembly appointed him, John Dou- 
glas, John Row, and John Craig commis- 
sioners to request thelords who had hitherto 
remained neutral or belonged to the party 
of the Hamiltons to come to Edinburgh and 
join with the lords in the settlement of God’s 
true worship, the maintenance of the minis- 
ters, and the support of the poor. But the 
commissioners did not succeed in their mis- 
sion, and the articles which ratified the re- 
formation of 1560 were the joint work of the 
assembly and the nobles of Murray’s party 
alone. After Mary’s forced abdication and 
the call of Murray to the regency, Knox. 
went to Stirling for the coronation of James, 
and preached the sermon on 29 July 1567 
from the text “I was crowned young,’in the 
Book of Kings, relating to the coronation of 
Joash. He refused to take part in the cere- 
mony of unction. On 22 Aug. Murray was 
solemnly invested with the regency, and a 
parliament was summoned for the middle of 
September. From this time Murray and 
Knox were again closely associated. Before 
parliament met the regent appointed a com- 
mittee of nobles and burgesses to prepare 
the business. Knox and four other minis- 
ters were added to assist in ecclesiastical 
matters. The parliament at last made an 
arrangement as to the thirds of benefices 
favourable to the ministers, but the provision 
for education, on which Knox set great store, 
was still delayed. 

While the presbyterian reformation was 
confirmed no notice was taken of the ‘ Book 
of Discipline.’ In the assembly which met 
on 25 Dec. Knox was appointed to join the 
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superintendent of Lothian in his visitation 
from Stirling to Berwick, and thereafter 
to visit Kyle, Carrick, and Cunningham. 
His name stands first, with that of Craig, on 
the list of the standing committee which was 
to concur with the committee of the privy 
council on all matters touching the church. 
He was probably not made a superintendent 
only because he disliked an office which 
might lead, as in fact it did, to the restora- 
tion of amodified prelacy. In February 1568 
Knox wrote a letter to John Wood of Tulli- 
davy, the secretary of Murray, in which, in 
answer to a request that he should publish 
his history, he states that he proposed leav- 
ing it to his friends after his death to decide 
whether it should be suppressed or come to 
light, and sturdily maintains that his ‘ Blast 
against the Regiment of Women’ had never 

- been answered, implying, no doubt, that 
its argument had been confirmed by the 
conduct of Mary Stewart. He concludes 
with a declaration that he would gladly end 
his days with the dispersed little flock of 
Geneva, as it had pleased God to prosper the 
work in Seotland, for which he had left it. 
But the situation at home was still full of 
anxiety during the four remaining years of 
his life, which he passed in increasing bodily 
suffering. While Murray and the Scottish 
commissioners were at York and Westmin- 
ster seeking to press home the charge against 
Mary Stewart, Knox recalled in a letter to 
Wood (September 1568) a passage of a ser- 
mon in which he had expressed his fear that 
some of those professing the Evangel would 
follow the example of Judas when the ex- 
pectation of gain failed, and he now applied 
his prophecy to the conduct of Hamilton, 
who was daily expected with French troops 
‘to restore Satan to his kingdom.’ He im- 
pressed upon his correspondent the necessity 
oftheEinglishalliance. "The rumour of Mary’s 
marriage to Norfolk roused all Knox’s old 
fury. ‘It shows,’ he told his friend, “that 
England is more foolish than foolish Scot- 
land.’ Well might Lethington, who favoured 
the marriage project, write to Mary, ‘I have 
of late dealt with divers ministers here who 
will not be repugnant to a good accord, 
however I think Knox inflexible.’ 

On 2 Jan. 1570 Knox wrote briefly to 
Cecil, *If ye strike not at the root, the 
branches that appear to be broken will bind 
again’ Itisdifhicult not to detect a counsel 
to put Mary to death, which comes painfully 
from one who signs himself “ yours to com- 
mand in God, John Knox, with his one foot 
in the grave.’ 

On 23 Jan. Murray was shot at Linlith- 
gow, and on 14 Feb. was buried in the 





south aisle of St.Giles. Knox preached the 
funeral sermon from the text ‘Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” Despite 
the general affeetion inspired in the Scottish 
people by the regent, there were not wantıng 
contrary voices which accused him of aiming 
at the crown by the death of his sister, and, 
if necessary, even of hisnephew. A satirical 
pamphlet, chiefly aimed at Murray, by a 
brother of Lethington, described a pretended 
conference between Murray, Knox, and 
others, in which Knox was made to persuade 
Murray to seize the throne. Knox never 
gave any such advice, either from the pulpit 
or in private. 

Neither Lennox, who succeeded to and 
held the regeney till his assassination in 
September 1571, nor his successor, Mar, who 
was regent till his death in October 1572, 
was a friend of Knox, and his influence in 
polities deereased, though he continued to 
direct ecclesiastical affairs. In October 1570 
his bodily infirmity culminated in a stroke of 
apoplexy, which, though of the milder kind 
called by physicians resolution, threatened, 
to the joy of his adversaries, to silence his 
tongue. But his indomitable spirit knew 
no decay, and within a short time he so far 
recovered as to resume preaching on Sundays. 
The course of events in Scotland more than 
his own illness preyed upon his mind. The 
party ofthe nobles headed by the Duke of 
Hamilton, and supported by Lethington 
and Knox’s former friend and supporter, 
Kirkealdy of Grange, now openly raised 
Queen Mary’s standard. Edinburgh Castle, 
garrisoned by its governor, Kirkcaldy, for 
the queen, made war upon the town. One 
of Grange’s soldiers having killed at Leith 
Henry Seton, a soldier in the opposite camp, 
Knox on the Sunday following, 24 Dec. 1570, 
in his sermon at St. Giles, boldly inveighed 
against this outrage. The same afternoon 
Kirkealdy sent a ticket or short writing to 
Craig, which he required him to read from 
the pulpit, in which he declared that he was 
not a murderer, as Knox intimated, and 
called upon God to prove his vengeance on 
the man who was most desirous of innocent 
blood. He also sent a charge of slander 
against Knox to the kirk session. Craig 
refused to read the ticket, and the session 
to take any action. Recrimination followed 
recrimination. Inthe springtheassembly met 
in Edinburgh, and Kirkcaldy renewed his 
accusation against Knox, when Bannatyne, 
his secretary, appeared and protested. Knox 
himself wrote a long answer to the accusa- 
tion. More acrimonious correspondence fol- 
lowed, until, Kirkcaldy having received the 
Hamiltons into the castle, Knox was reluc- 
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tantly persuaded that it was prudent for him 
to quit Edinburgh and go to St. Andrews. 
He left on 5 May 1571, and remained at St. 
Andrews till 17 Aug. 1572. While there 
he resided in lodgings near the abbey, and, 
infirm though he was, his sickbed became 
the seat of presbyterian ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. He wrote to the brethren in 
Edinburgh, exhorting them to stand by the 
good cause and avoid jealousies. ‘ Be faith- 
ful and loving to one another,’ he writes 
with unwonted calmness, ‘ let bitterness and 
suspicions be far out of your hearts, and let 
every one watch for the preservation of an- 
other without grudging or murmuring.’ 

The general assembly met in Stirling in 
August, and he addressed itin similar terms. 
To Douglasof Drumlanrig he wrote denoun- 
cing the traflie held with “that Babylon the 
Castle of Edinburgh.” To Wishart of Pitt- 
arrow he condemned in even stronger lan- 
guage “the murtherers assembled in the 
Oastell of Edinburgh,’ and denounced the 
self-seeking of the nobles. He added, “out 
of my bed and from my book I come not but 
once in the week.’ 

Of one of his weekly sermons, which, in 
spite of infirmities, he still delivered with 
his old vigour, James Melville [q.v.], then a 
young student of St. Andrews, has given 
the often quoted account: ‘I saw him every 
day of his doctrine [preaching] go hulie and 
fairly [slowly and carefully], with a furring 
of martricks about his neck, a staff in the 
ane hand,and guid godlie Ricard Bannatyne 
holding up the other oxtar [armpit], from 
the abbey to the paroch kirk,and by the said 
Richard and another servant lifted up to the 
pulpit, whar he behovit to lean at his first 
entry; bot or he had been done with his 
sermon, he was so active and vigorous that 
he was lyk to ding that pulpit in blads 
and flee out of it... . . The threatenings of 
his sermons were very sore, and so particular 
that such as liked them not took occasion to 
reproach him as a rash ranter without war- 
rant. . And Mr. Robert Hamilton asking 
his warrant of that particular threatening 
against the Castell of Edinburgh—that it 
should run like a sand-glass ; it should spew 
out the captain with shame; he should not 
come out at the gate, but down over walls 
and sich lyk—Mr. Knox answered, God is 
my warrant, and ye sall see it.’ But Knox 
had gentler moments, and would “come and 
repose himself in our college ground [i.e. St. 
Leonard’s], and call us scholars unto him, 
and bless us and exhort us to know God 
and his work in our creation, and stand by 
the guid cause’ He even took part in amuse- 
ments, and was present at the marriage of 





Mr. Colvin, when a play was acted repre- 
senting the taking of the castle and the cap- 
tain according to ‘Mr. Knox’s doctrine.’ 

In St. Andrews, though the college of St. 
Leonard’s was on his side, and he was sup- 
ported by many, he had fierce opponents— 
including Robert Hamilton, the minister of 
the town, John Rutherford, the provost of 
St. Salvator, and Homer Blair, a young stu- 
dent of that college, who attacked him in a 
publie oration. One Archibald Hamilton re- 
taliated on him for stating that all ‘ Hamil- 
tons were murderers’ by saying that ‘John 
Knox was a greater murderer than any, for 
his hand would be found to the bond for 
Darnley’s death” Knox indignantly denied 
the calumny, and his faithful servant Banna- 
tyne tried, but in vain, to extract an apology. 
Another slander was that he would take no 
part in the inauguration of Robert Douglas, 
the first tulchan bishop, although desired to 
do so by Morton, because he sought a bishop- 
ric himself; to which he was able to retort 
with effeet that if he had wished this he 
could have had a greater bishopric from a 
greater man, referring to Cecil’s offer of the 
see of Rochester. 

When the general assembly met at Perth 
in August 1572, he sent it a farewell letter, 
in which he exhorted them ‘above all things 
to preserve the kirk from the bondage of the 
universities. Persuade them to rule them- 
selves peaceably and order their schools in 
Christ, but subject never the pulpit to their 
judgment, neither yet except them from your 
jurisdietion’ The accompanying articles 
have been erroneously interpreted as a proof 
that Knox accepted the modified episcopacy 
sanctioned by the convention of ministers at 
Leith through the influenceof Morton. Their 
aim really was, assuming a modified episco- 
pacy to be re-established, to curb its power 
and apply its revenues to the general benefit 
of the church. The assembly informed Knox 
that his articles seemedreasonable and would 
be adopted as far as possible. The same as- 
sembly granted the request of commissioners 
from Edinburgh to choose a.new minister in 
the place of Craig, who had fallen out with 
his congregation, on account of suspected 
leanings to the party in the castle. The 
commissioners had already selected Knox, 
and after the assembly closed they went to 
St. Andrews to announce their choice. He 
was to have as colleague James Lawson, sub- 
prineipal of the college of Aberdeen, Knox 
consented to return, on condition that he 
should not be expected in any way to bridle 
his tongue or cease to speak against the trea- 
sonable doings of the castle of Edinburgh. 
On 17 Aug. 1572 he left St. Andrews and 
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reached Leith on the 22nd, when, after arest 
of a day or two, he came to Edinburgh. On 
the first Sunday after, and every Sunday till 
confined to his deathbed, he was carried to 
the pulpit, not, it would seem from a letter 
of Killigrew, the English envoy, at St. Giles’s, 
but at some smaller place, where he preached 
with his old vehemence. Through Killigrew 
he sent a message of the respect that he felt 
for Cecil. In September 1572 the news of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew reached Edin- 
burgh, and added another to the causes of 
grief and disappointment of his last years. 
On the 21st he preached in the Tolbooth, 
which had been specially prepared for him, 
and on 9 Nov. he was able to preside at the 
admission of his colleague, Lawson, when he 
preached on the duties of a pastor and his 
flock. On leaving the pulpit he returned 
home, leaning on his staffand attended bythe 
congregation. Henever left his house again, 
being seized next day with a violent cough, 
and gradually losing strength till the nieht 
of 24 Nov., when he breathed hislast. The 
house in which he lived and died has been 
identified on the evidence of tradition with 
the pieturesque residence in Netherbow Port, 
whose projecting angle still forms one of the 
prominent features of the High Street of old 
Edinburgh. A recent controversy on the 
point led to no absolutely certain result. 
Two accounts—one by Bannatyne, his secre- 
tary, and the other probably by his colleague, 
Lawson— describe the closing fortnight of 
his life. The second aceount was published 
by Thomas Smeaton in his “ Answer to the 
Violent Dialogue of Archibald Hamilton on 
the Calvinistie Sect in Scotland.’ Both ac- 
eounts treat of those who visited him, his 
conversation withthem, the passages of Scrip- 
ture he desired to be read, his prayers for the 
church, his bitter message to Kirkcaldy, his 
excuse for his vehemence, and his last prayer, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ ‘Surely,’ 
concludes Smeaton, ‘whatever opprobrious 
persons may say, in him God hath set us an 
example both of living and dying well.’ 

On 26 Nov. Knox was buried in the kirk- 
yard of St. Giles, now the paved courtyard 
of the Parliament House, where the initials 
‘JS. K’ mark the spot. His cofiin he had 
himself ordered. In this, as in the discharge 
of his servants’ wages and in making his last 
will, his long illness had not deprived him of 
the power of punctually performing the last 
earthly duties. His funeral was attended by 
Morton, who had been appointedregent. His 
will, dated 13 May 1572, was confirmed on 
13 Jan. 1573 in the commissary court of 
Edinburgh, where it is still preserved. The 
sums owing to the testator amounted to 





8301. 19s. 6d. Scots. He owed nothing. His’ 


wife and three daughters were executors. 


By his first wife Knox had two sons: 


Nathaniel, born at Geneva, May 1557, and 
Eleazar, baptised at Geneva 29 Nov. 1558. 
They were brought up by their mother’s 
family, and sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, ofwhichthey became fellows (CooPER, 
Athene Cantabrigienses, 1.430,568; RoGERS, 
Genealog. Mem. of Knox, pp. 138-9). Na-- 
thaniel died in 1580. Eleazar was vicar of 
Clacton, Essex, from 1587 till his death in 
1591. Neither son leftissue. Knox’s second 
wife, who survived him, was granted by the 
general assembly, at Morton’s suggestion, the 
sum of five hundred merks. In 1574 she 
married Andrew Ker of Faldonside, Rox- 
burghshire, who died 19 Dec. 1599. She her- 
self died about 1612. By Knox she had three 
daughters: Martha (1565 ?-1592), wife of 
Alexander, son of Robert Fairlie, laird of 
Braid, and left issue; Margaret (d. 1567), 
married Zachary Pont, archdeacon of Caith- 
ness, in 1608, by whom she had two sons; 
and Elizabeth (1570 ?-1625), married John 
Welsh, minister of Ayr [q. v.] Descendants 
of this daughter are still traceable. The line 
of descent from Knox’s other daughters is 
kelieved to be extinct. 

Morton’s words at his tomb, ‘Here lies 
one who never feared the face of man,’ were 
not biassed by intimate friendship. They 
are confirmed by his life, and reveal the 
source of his power. Bannatyne calls him 
‘the light of Scotland, the comfort of the 
kirk, the mirror and example to all true 
ministers in purity of life, soundness in doc- 
trine, and boldness in reproving of wicked- 
ness.’ He died, worn out by a life of con- 
tinuous confliet, and although he won only 
a part of that for which he fought, the cause 
into which he flung all his strength ulti- 
mately triumphed, and that largely through 
his influence. Rarely has any country pro- 
ducedastronger will. In BritishannalsOliver 
Cromwell is his nearest parallel ; but, while 
both are examples of the power of self-confi- 
dent faith, Knox mastered his countrymen by 
the influence of speech, without the stain of 
self-aggrandisement. His egotism was not 
vanity. It was the spirit required for the re- 
formationhedesired, theessenceofthecharac- 
ter of a people which prizes independence and 


self-reliance above humility and reverence. 


The breach of continuity with the Roman 
church that Knox effected was a sign of the 
continuity of Scottish history. Robert Bruce 
also had defied thepope. Knox was a Scottish 
patriot, with two important modifications. 
His patriotism was limited to the body of be- 
lievers, andextended beyond the boundsof his 
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‚own country to all of like belief. He had.a|reproduction is that by Jodocus Hondius 


strong attachment to that part 


republican, and to the reformed churches of 
thecontinent. He carried the Scottish people 
with him, and for a time, during the erisis 
of the Reformation, he waspolitical leader of 


the Seottish noblesand the guide in Scottish 
But the | 


affairs of the English statesmen. 
real aim of both these allies differed from his. 
Through their selfishness, as he thought, he 
died withthereformation ofreligionhe wished 
‚only,partially accomplished,and the reforma- 
tion of edueation, which was an integral part 
of his endeavours, scarcely begun. The spec- 
tacle of a single democratie leader holding 
the chief influence, not as Calvin in a re- 
publican city, but in an aristocratic country 
still governed by a monarch, commanded the 
attention of the cotemporary world. He left 
-a still deeper mark on his own countrymen, 


whose ecclesiastical polity has continued | 
| that it was the only likeness of Knox, 


largely to reflect his spirit. 


It is easy to detect his faults. They lay 


‘on the surface, yet sprang from the depths | 


of his character. Bellesheim, the modern 
Romanist historian, dwells. on the cruelty 
shown by his approval of Beaton’s murder, 
and the enactment of a death-penalty for the 
third eelebration of the mass, his inordinate 
love. of power, his vehement language in 
prayers as well as in sermons, and his meagre 
store of theology. It is erroneous to charge 
him with inconsisteney as to his views on 
episcopacy, or with profiting by Lord Ochil- 
tree’s wealth. He was narrow, 
regardto some subjectseoarse, and withregard 
to some persons unforgiving. At his best he 
resembled a prophet of the Old Testament, 
not an evangelist ofthe New. At his worst 
he was a political partisan and ecclesiastical 
bigot, who could see no merit inan opponent, 


and could overlook any faults in a follower. 


Yet he was unselfish in a time of self-seek- 
ing, straightforward in an age of deceit‘ A 


strain of humour saved him from pedantry, | 


and his severity was occasionally exchanged 

for a tenderness, more valued because so rare. 

"A shrewd discerner of the character of others, 

and a close observer of eivil as well as reli- 

gious politics, his foresight was mistaken for 

a prophetie gift. Asan author his reputation 
rests on ‘The History of the Reformation, 
unequaland incomplete, but unsurpassed for 
its vigorous representation of the principal 
acts and actors of the historic drama in which 
he himself plays the leading part. 

A portrait of Knox, painted by Vaensoun, 
was sent by James VI in 1580, along with 
one. of himself, to Beza, and was engraved 

in: Beza’s ‘ Icones,’ Geneva, 1580. The best 


fierce, with | 


2 ofthe English | [q- v: |), 
nation which afterwards became puritan and Theologorum,’ Hague, 1602. 


in Verheiden’s ‘ Prestantium alıquot 
It was again 


engraved by Boissard in the ‘ Bibliotheca 


| Chalcographica,’4th edition, Frankfort, 1650. 
‚ This portrait, undoubtedly genuine, presents 
a long straight nose, large eyes, sunk cheeks; 


‘Lord Somerville. 


firm brow, strong under-lip, and “a river 
of a heard. In 1836 another quite different 
head was givenin Knight’s ‘ Gallery of Por- 
traits’ from a pieture in the possession of 
This represents a face 
with an oblique nose, which gives an un- 


| pleasant expression to somewhat common- 


place eyes, and a weak chin, covered by a 
short pointed beard. The white tippet cover- 
ing the shoulders, which takes the place ofthe 
high ruff or collar in. Beza’s portrait, should 
have put any one on his guard against ac- 


 ceptingit as a divine ofthe sixteenth century. 





‚The costume belongs to the seventeenth. 


age insisted 
and 
was backed up in his opinion by Boehm the 
sculptor, and by injudicious friends with nö 
qualifications to offer an opinion on such a 
point. Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A., con- 
clusively refuted Carlyle in a paper read to 
the Royal Seottish Antiquarian Society in 
1878 entitled “The Portraits of John Knox 
and Buchanan’ 

After Knox’s death the general assembly 
granted Bannatyne 401. (March 1572-3) to 
enable him to put in order Knox’s manu- 
script ‘ History of the Reformation of Reli- 
gioun within the Realme of Scotland,’ which 
he had completed as far as 1564, but nothing 
was heard again of the work till 1584, when 
Vautrollier printed in London the first three 
books. Most of the copies were seized and 
destroyed by order of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (February 1586-7). In 1664 
an edition of the whole five books by David 
Buchanan was published (London, fol.); 
but Buchanan’s interpolations destroy much 
of the value of his labours (ef. NICOLSON, 
Scottish Hist. Library, 1776, p. 109). An 
improved edition, called the fourth, edited 
by Ruddiman, is dated.1732. The best edi- 
tion is in the first two volumes of David 
Laing’s Knox’s ‘ Works’ (vols. i-ii. 1846-8). 
His other works have been already described. 


Unfortunately, Carlyle in his old 


[Knox’s Correspondence supplements the His- 
tory as the chief source of his biography. The 
other sources are the Narrative of Richard Ban- 
natyne and the Memoirs of James Melville, pub- 
lished for the Bannatyne Club; Thomas Smea- 
ton’s Account of his last Illness and Death, 
published by Charteris in 1579, reprinted in 
Laing's edition of Knox’s Works, vi. 647; the 
English State Papers or Letters of Randolph 
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Throckmorton Crofts and Cecil’s Correspondence 
or Memoranda are colleeted in the Calendars of 
Documents relating to Scottish Affairs in the 
English Records; the Correspondence and Writ- 
ingsof Maitland of Lethington, and his brother’s 
satire, the substance of which is given in a pic- 
turesque style in Skelton’s Maitland of Lething- 
ton, Edinburgh, 1889; the Zurich Letters of the 
English Reformers, published by the Parker 
Society; the Livre des Anglois, or register of 
the English Church at Geneva, printed in fac- 
simile with notes by Professor Mitchell of St. 
Andrews; the Roman catholie writers, Winzet, 
Tyrie, Kennedy, abbot of Crosraguel, with whom 
he had eontroversies, and the tract of Archi- 
bald Hamilton, De Confusione Calvinian® Sectz 
apud Scotos; but, the last is too eontroversial to 
be of much historical value. Of modern authors, 
the Life of Knex, by Thomas M‘Crie, 1st ed. 
1813, 7th ed. 1872, is, in spite of its partisanship 
and prejudices, an excellent biography, which 
leaves few facts unascertained, and allows any 
reader to correct its bias—it requires, however, 
to be read along with thestandard edition of the 
Works of John Knox, Edinburgh, 1864, 6 vols., 
ceolleeted and edited by David Laing, whose notes 
are of great value. A German life, John Knox, 
von Friedrich Brandes, Elberfeld, 1862, has 
nothing original. The lives and correspondence 
of Calvin and Beza contain less than might be 
expected. Both the eivil and ecelesiastical his- 
tories of Tytler and Burton, Cunningham, Grub, 
and Bellesheim, require to be consulted. Froude 
in his History of England has given a charac- 
terisation of Knox, which in the main agrees 
with that of Carlyle. As regards Knox’s own 
writings, a full bibliography of the different 
editions is given by M‘Crie, and they are all 
published with exact bibliographical details by 
Laing. See also Lorimer’s John Knox and the 
Church of England and Rogers’s Genealogical 
Memoirs of Knox, 1879; Essay on John Knox 
and his Relation to Women by R.L. Stevenson ; 
and Buckle's Civilisation, ii. 75 sq.] E.M. 


KNOX, JOHN (1555 ?-1623), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, born about 1555, ap- 
pears to have been third son of William 
Knox, a merchant of Preston, the reformer’s 
brother (Rogers, Geneal. Memoirs of Knox, 
p. 70). But there is some ground for the 
belief that his father was the Preston mer- 
chant’s eldest son, William Knox, minister 
of Cockpen from 1567 till his death in April 
1592 (Hnw Scott, Fasti Ecel. Scot. pt.1. pp. 
271-2, pt. ii.p.519). John graduated M.A. at 


the university of St. Andrews in 1575, and | 


in the following year became minister at 
Lauder. He was a member of the general 
assemblies in October 1581 and October 
1582, and in 1584 was transferred to the 
ministry of Melrose. Knox was a resolute 
champion of the ecelesiastical prineiples of 
his great kinsman and namesake, and gained 





great influence in the twelve general as- 
semblies of which he wasa member. In 1585 
he declined to subscribe the articles of re- 
ligion promulgated by Secretary Maitland. 
He was elected moderator of the synod in 
October 1586, and on 6 March 1589 he was 
one of the commissioners appointed by the 
privy council to secure the preservation of 
religion in the sheriffdom of Edinburgh. In 
1596 he was one of the commissioners for the 
south who were directed to meet daily the 
Edinburgh presbytery in order to consult 
means of resistance to the actions of the ex- 
communicated popish earls and their ad- 
herents. His uncontrolled zeal is said to 
have led to his discharge from the assembly 
on 7 March 1597. He was, however, a mem-- 
ber of the assembly in 1601, when he refused 
to vote for the royal recommendation con- 
cerning the translation of ministers. He was 
accordingly regarded as hostile to the go- 
vernment. When nominated moderator of 
the assembly of 1606 he declined to accept 
the oflice, and was accordinglyputto thehorn. 
In 1608, however, he had regained favour 
with the government, and was appointed to 
visit the kirks of Annandale, Ewesdale, and 
Eskdale with the Archbishop of Glasgow. On 
4 May 1609 he also attended the conference 
at Falkland. He led the resistance to the 
re-establishment of episcopacy, admonishing 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews in the as- 


 sembly of 1617; and in a sermon delivered 


by him at the synod of Perth (November 
1618), which had been called to acknowledge 
obedience to the Articles of Perth, he ex- 
horted his hearers to uphold the liberty and 
government of the church as it was before 
the introduction of bishops. He died in 1623, 
aged about 68. Livingston mentions him and 
others as “eminent for grace, gifts, faithful- 
ness, and success.’ 

JoHn Kxox (A. 1621-1654), who was 
laureated at St. Andrews about 1613, and 
was minister of Bowden, on the presentation 
of James VI, from 22 Nov. 1621 till 26 July 
1654, is said to have been son of the above. 
He gave 102. towards building the library of 
the college at Glasgow on 1 Aug. 1632, was 
member of the assembly in 1638, and of the 
commissions of 1646 and 1648 (Hrw Scott, 
Fasti Eeel. Seot. pt. ii. pp- 544-5). 

[Hew Seott’s Fasti Eeel. Seot. pt. ii. p. 559; 
Wodrow’s Miscellanea ; Calderwood’s Historie - 
of the Kirk; James Melville’s Autob. (Wodrow 
Soe.); Livingston's Characters.] 

.KNOX, JOHN (a. 1688), presbyterian 
divine, was younger son of John Knox, minis- 
ter of Bowden in Teviotdale, Roxburghshire, 
and grandson of John Knox (1555 ?-1623) 
(9. v.], minister of Melrose, who is said to 
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have been nephew of John Knox the reformer. 
He graduated M.A. at Edinburgh University 
on 15 July 1641. When still a probationer 
he joined the royalist army as chaplain to 
Sir John Brown’s regiment of horse, and was 
present at the royalist defeat at Inverkeithing 
on 19 July 1651. He shortly afterwards be- 
came chaplain to Archibald Douglas, earl of 
Ormonde (1609-1655) [q. v.], or, as he is 
more often called, Earl of Angus. He was 
one of the inmates of Tantallon Castle when 
it was besieged by Colonel Lambert, and dur- 
ing the progress of the siege was selected 
to escort the Countess of Ormonde and her 
sister-in-law, Lady Alexander Douglas, to 
North Berwick, whence it was arranged that 
they should cross to Fife to place themselves 
under the protection ofthe royalistarmy. At 
North Berwick, while waiting for the tide, 
the party was surprised by a body of the 
enemy, upon which the lieutenant and troops, 
to whose protection they had been entrusted, 
made a hurried escape in fishing boats, leav- 
ing Knox and the ladies to the care of a ser- 
geant and a few sentinels. Knox offered to 
surrender on being allowed to convey the 
ladies to a boat, and as the rank of his charges 
was unsuspected his terms were accepted,and 
the countess, together with her infant son 
and sister-in-law, was safely put on board. 
Byabold and dashing stroke Knox subse- 
quently managed to escape from his captors, 
and, riding off on their oflicer’s horse, rejoined 
the garrison in Tantallon. There he remained 
until the castle was surrendered, when he 
was carried a prisoner to Edinburgh. He 
appears to have regained his liberty in 1653, 
in which year he received a letter under the 
king’s own hand, dated St. Germains, 31 Aug. 
1653, and asking for a “seasonable obligation’ 
intheshapeofaloan. (The letter is given in 
fullin Woprow, iv. 39.) In this same year 
he was ordained minister of North Leith, but 
at the Restoration his services were forgotten, 
and in consequence of his firm adherence to 
the presbyterian church he was in 1662 de- 
prived of his charge by the privy council. In- 
dulged by the council in September 1672, he 
ministered at West Calder until16 Sept. 1684, 
when he appeared before the couneil on a 
charge of breaking his confinement, not keep- 
ing Restoration day (29 May), and baptising 
children of other parishes. Convicted ofthese 
offences, he was imprisoned until the close of 
Charles Il’s reign. (Wodrow’s statement, 
iv. 41, that he was confined on the Bass Rock, 
is disputed by M‘Crie in his ‘ History of Bass 
Rock, p. 380.) Liberated on 5 March 1685, 
“under bond to re-enter, when called upon, 
under pain of five thousand merks,’ he re- 


turned to his charge at Leith, where he con- MDCCLXXXVL” 
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en unmolested until his death in March 

Knox married, on 23 June 1659, Jean 
Dalgleish of Cramond. She died on 26 Oct. 
1673,leaving a son and a daughter, Jean, who 
married,on 20 Feb. 1691, the Rev. John Tulli- 
delph, minister of Dunbarney, Perthshire, son 
of Principal Tullidelph of St. Leonard’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews. 


[Hew Seott’s Fasti, pt. 1.pp. 94-5, pt. ii. p.ö44; 
Rogers’s Memoirs of John Knox, pp. 72-3 ; Wod- 
row’s Hist. ed. Burns, iv. 38, 39, 214; Crichton’s 
Life of Col. Blackader, p. 382.] DES: 


KNOX, : JOHN (1720-1790), Scottish 
philanthropist, a native of Scotland, born in 
1720, followed for many years the trade of 
booksellerin the Strand, London, retired with 
a large fortune, and from 1764 until his death 
devoted himself to the improvement of the 
fisheries and manufactures of Scotland. Be- 
tween 1764 and 1775 he made sixteen tours 
through Scotland. The Highland Society 
of London gave him every assistance and en- 
couragement, and he was a leading member 
of the British society formed in Scotland for 
extending the fisheries and improving the 
sea-coast. This society was incorporated by 
act of parliament in 1786. 

Knox’s earliest work, ‘A View of the Bri- 
tish Empire, more especially Scotland, with 
some Proposals for the Improvement of that 
Country, the Extension of its Fisheries, and 
the Relief of the People,’ was published 
anonymously in 1784, while Knox wasliving 
at Richmond, Surrey, and was dedicated to 
“the members of the British Society.’ A‘third 
edition, greatly enlarged,’ in two volumes, 
was issued in 1785. Among other sugges- 
tions, Knox recommended the formation of 
three canals in Scotland—between the Forth 
and Clyde, between Lochfyne and the At- 
lantic, and between Fort William and In- 
verness. All have since been constructed 
(see BuUckKLE, Hist. of Civilisatien, iii. 183). 
After the publication of Knox’s next work, 
“Observations on the Northern Fisheries, 
with a Discourse on the Expediency of Esta- 
blishing Fishing Stations or Small Towns in 
the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebride 
Islands’ (1786), the British Fishery Society, 
which had collected 7,0007. for the purpose 
of establishing fishing villages, commissioned 
Knox to make “a more extensive journey in 
the highlands and isles than had ever been 
performed by an individual.’ On his return 
the society voted him a gold medal, and at 
its request he published his journal in 1787, 
under the title, <A Tour through the High- 
lands of Seotland and the Hebride Isles in 
(ef. Gent. Mag. 1787, pt. il. 
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pp. 704-7). The work was transläted by T' 
Mandat into French (2 vols. Paris, 1790). 
Knox proposed, on the four hundred miles 
of coast from the Mull-of Cantireto the Dor- 
noch Frith, and the six hundred miles of the 
Hebrides, ‘to ereet 40 stations, or fishing 
towns, at 25 miles from each other, more or 
less, as circumstances suit, to consist of about 
16 houses of two stories and two rooms, with 
an inn and school-house, and an acre, or half 
an acre,to each.: Each town to cost 2,0007., 
and the whole number 80,000/. Each town 
to have 50 Scots acres.’ To meet the emer- 
genciesof war, Knoxrecommended that Great 
Britain should alwaysholdtwo hundred thou- 
sand seamen in readiness. 

Before his death Knox projected an elabo- 
rate work on the ‘ Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland,’ which was to be “one of the most 
splendid publications ever attempted in this 
or any other country.’ His ‘ Address to the 
Public’ explaining his plan appeared in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1789 (pt. 1. pp. 326- 
328). Joseph Farington [q. v.| and Charles 
Catton the younger |q. v. | were among those 
.who were engaged to prepare drawings and 
plates. But the project was abandoned owing 
to the death of Knoxat Dalkeith, near Edin- 
burgh, on 1 Aug. 1790. 

[Imp. Diet. zii. 108; Seots Mag. August 
1790; Gent. Mag. 1786 pt. ii. p. 794, 1787 
pt. ii. pp. 704 et seq., 1790 pt. ü. p. 857; Nou- 
velle Biographie Gen£rale.] G.SH. 


KNOX, ROBERT (1640 ?-1720), writer 
on Üeylon, born in 1640 or 1641, was the 
son of Robert Knox, a Scot, and commander 
in the East India Company’s service. His 
parents were striet puritans. His boyhood 
was passed at Wimbledon, Surrey, where 


his mother was buried in 1655 or 1656. In- 


January 1657 he sailed with his father to 
Fort George. On the homeward voyage in 
November 1659 a storm obliged them to put 
‘into Cottiar Bay, Ceylon, where Knox, his 
father, and fourteen others were made pri- 
soners and carried into the interior of the 
island. His father died in captivity on 
9 Feb. 1660. Knox remained a prisoner at 
large for nineteen years and a half, during 
which time he supported himself by knitting 
caps, lending out corn and rice, and hawk- 
ing goods about the country. He made 
several unsuccessful attempts toescape. The 
rajah pressed him to enter his service, but 
Knox chose to risk losing his head rather 
than do so. The East India Company did 
what they could to obtain his release. 
At length, on 22 Sept. 1679, Knox, along 
with a faithful comrade named Stephen Rut- 
land, contrived to. elude the vigilance of 





the sentinels, and after a dangerous journey 
reached Aripo, a Dutch settlement on the 
north-west coast, on 13 Oct. Here he was 
hospitably received, sent to Batavia, and 
thence to England, which he reached in 
September 1680. The East India Company 
acted generously towards him, and took him 
into their service. In October of the same 
year he sailed as fourth mate of the New 
London, then bound for Bantam, and on his 
arrival he had the option of serving in India 
by sea or land at a salary of 402. a year. In 
May 1681 he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a merchantman bound to the South 
Seas. He was appointed in 1684to take the 
Tonquin to Madagascar, there to ship a cargo 
of negroes for St. Helena; and in 1686 he 
appears as commander of the same vessel in 
the fleet sent to India for the intended cap- 
ture of Chittagong. Im January 1694 he 
arıived at Cork from India, probably one of 
his last voyages (Hnpnezs, Diary, Hakluyt 
Soe., vol. ii.) Hedied, a well-to-do bachelor, 
in July 1720, in the parish of St. Peter-le- 
Poor, London (Probate Act Book, P.C. C., 
157, Shaller, 1720). His executor was his 
sister’s son, Edward Lascelles. His numer- 
ous letters to his cousin, John Strype [g. v.], 
now preserved in the University Library, 
Cambridge (Cat. of MSS. v. 151), show him 
to have been a man of morose temper, rough 
manners, and a woman-hater (cf. Addit. MS. 
5874, f. 5). 

Knox wrote ‘An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies ; toge- 
ther with an Account of the detaining in 
Captivity the Author and divers other Eng- 
lishmen nowliving there, and ofthe Author’s 
Miraculous Escape. Illustrated with figures 
and a map of the island,’ fol., London, 1681. 
A preface was furnished by Robert Hooke, 
M.D. [q. v.]), who probably assisted in the 
compilation. The book, which isboth delight- 
ful and trustworthy, is the first account of 
Ceylon in the Englishlanguage. It was re- 
printed in J. Harris’s ‘ Navigantium Biblio- 
theca’ (vol. ii.), with additions from the his- 
tory of J. Ribeyro, fol., London, 1705, and 
as an appendix to the ‘ History of Ceylon,’ 
by Philalethes, A.M. Oxon. (Robert Fel- 
lowes [q. v.]), 4to, London, 1817. It was 
translated into Dutch by S. de Vries, 4to, 
Utrecht, 1692, and into French, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Amsterdam, 1693; while a German version 
appeared in vol. vili. of J. J. Schwabe’s ‘ All- 
gemeine Historie der Reisen,’ 4to, 1747, &e. 
Knox bequeathed to hisnephew, Knox Ward, 
‘my Booke of Ceylone, with manuscripts of 
my owne Life.’ 
„ Knox’s portrait was engraved by R. White 
in 1695. 
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[Tennent’s Ceylon ; Knox’s Ceylon ; Noble's 
Eont. of Granger's Biog. Hist. of England, 1. 268- 
269. Copies of some of Knox’s Letters to Strype 
are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 5853.] G.G. 

KNOX, ROBERT (1791-1862), anato- 
mist and ethnologist, descended from a family 
of Kirkeudbright farmers, was the eighth 
child and fifth son of Robert Knox (d. 1812), 
mathematical master at Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh, and Mary Sherer or Schrerer, 
daughter of a farmer of German extraction. 
Knox was born on 4 Sept. 1791at Edinburgh, 
änd early lost the sight of his left eye through 
a virulent attack of small-pox. At the Edin- 
burgh High School he rapidly rose to the 
head of every elass, and was dux and gold 
medallist of the school in 1810. In Novem- 
ber of that year he began medical study at 
Edinburgh University, and was twice presi- 
dent ofthe Royal Medical Society before his 
graduation. Failing once in his examination 
in anatomy, he entered as a pupil of John 
Barclay (1758-1826) [q. v.), and gained a 
masterly knowledge ofthe subject. . He gra- 
duated M.D. in 1814. His thesis, “On the 
Effects of Stimulants and Narcoties on the 
Healthy Body,’ was followed in January 
1815 by an important paper on “The Diurnal 
Variations of thePulse and other Functions, 
especially as affected by muscular exertion 
(Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journ. x1. 52-65, 164- 
167). In 1815 he obtained a commission as 
assistant-surgeon in the army, and was sent 
to Brussels, where he gained much surgical 
experience after Waterloo. In April 1817 
he was sent to the Cape with the 72nd High- 
landers, and made ethnological, zoological, 
geographical, meteorological, and medical re- 
searches, becoming at the same time a prac- 
tised shot and keen collector. He returnedto 
England on half-pay on Christmas-day, 1820, 
and remained in Edinburgh, contributing 
papers to the Wernerian Society. In the 
autumn of 1821 he obtained permission to 
study for a year on the continent, and spent 
the time in Paris under Cuvier, Geolfroy St.- 
Hilaire, De Blainville, and Larrey. At the 
end of 1822 he returned to Edinburgh. He 
remained on army half-pay till 1832, when 
he received 1002. as acommutation payment. 
During the next few years he contributed to 
the Wernerian and Royal Societies of Edin- 
burgh zoological and anatomical papers, some 
of which eontained important discoveries on 
the structure and physiology of the eye. He 
succeeded in persuading the Edinburgh Col- 


lege of Surgeons to form an adequatemuseum | 


of comparative anatomy and pathology, and 
was appointed its conservator in 1825, be- 
coming also a fellow of the college. 
vised the purchase and.arranged for the trans- 
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fer of the collection of Sir Charles Bell from 
London, and worked actively in the museum 
until 1831. In 1824 he privately married 
a person beneath him in station, and thus 
greatly injured his prospeets. His wife died 
in 1841, having borne him six children, of 
whom only one son, Edward, survived him. 

His oldteacher, Barclay, being desirous to 
retire, Knox signed articles of partnership 
with him on 2 March 1825, undertaking the 
whole of the work. Barclay’s death in 1826 
left his anatomical school entirely under 
Knox’s control. He at once took first rank 
as an anatomical lecturer, and his classes 
increased until his students numbered 504 
in 1828-9, when he lectured for three hours 
daily. 

Naturally Knox, who was an enthusiast 
for praetical dissection, was the best customer 
of the “resurrectionists,’ from whom alone 
“subjeets’ for disseetion could be procured. 
He gave higher prices than others, and con- 
sequently offered a tempting market in 1828 
for the vietims of Burkeand Hare[see BURKE, 
Wirrıam, 1792-1829]. The populace in- 
volved Knox in the obloguy ofthe murderers, 
and mobhed and burnt him in efligy. For 
months he was in danger of violence, but 
attempted no public defence of himself, He 
was caricatured in lithographie prints,termed 
‘Wretch’s Illustrations of Shakespeare, in 
one of which the devil was represented with 
a big pair of shears in his hand about to crop 
‘a nox-i-ous plant;’ in another he was de- 
pieted as Richard III looking for Tyrrel, 
whom he finds in Burke. Burke in his con- 
fession exonerated Knox from all blame, but 
John Wilson, in ‘Blackwood’(‘Noctes, March 
1829), attacked him savagely. On 17 March 
1829 Knox addressed a letter to the ‘ Cale- 
donian Mercury,’ with the report of an influ- 
ential committee, including John Robinson, 
secretary tothe Royal Society of Fdinburgh, 
Russell, professor of surgery, W. P. Alison, 
professor of medicine, and Sir ‘W. Hamilton, 
bart., to whom he had given every facılity 
for ascertaining the facts. This committee 
reported that they had ‘seen no evidence 
that Dr. Knox or his assistants knew that 
murder was committed in procuring any of 
the subjeets brought to his rooms,’ and‘firmly 
believed’ in his complete innocence. There 
were eircumstances caleulated to excite sus- 
pieion of murder, but no proof that they did 
excite such suspieion. They thought that 
Knox had acted incautiously in the reception 
of subjects, and especially in allowing his 
assistants to receive them without making 


‚particular inquiry whence theycame. Many 


did not consider Knox celeared by this verdict, 


‘and his chief assistants, T. W. Jones, Wil- 
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liam (afterwards Sir William) Fergusson, 
and Alexander Miller, shared in his unpopu- 
larity. Sir R. Christison thought Knox had 
rather wilfully shut his eyes to suspicious 
ceircumstances. The difhiculty of procuring 
subjects was at last remedied by the Anatomy 
Act of 1832. 5 

Knox’s pupils were enthusiastie in his 
favour, and on 11 April 1829 presented him 
with a gold vase, acquitting him of every 
imputation and expressing sympathy with 
his mental sufferings.. He continued his 
anatomical work, published various bvoks 
and papers, and especially devoted himself to 
anatomising and describing a fine whalebone 
whale in 1831-4. 

When the College of Surgeonsvacated their 
old hall in Surgeons’ Square in 1832,he moved 
thither from Barclay’s old premises, and 
built a large class-room, in which he repeated 
his morning’s lecture each evening. On 
Saturdays he lectured with eminent success 
on * Comparative and General Anatomy and 
Ethnology,’often rousing enthusiastie cheers. 
In January 1833 Dr. John Reid [q.v.]joined 
Knoxand Fergusson. Soon afterwards Knox’s 
popularity in Edinburgh declined, partly in 
eonsequence of his heterodoxy and of his 
sarcastic and passionate habits ofspeech, and 
in 1836 Reid left him, to lecture on phy- 
siology at the Argyle Square school, and 
Fergusson almost gave up his work as assist- 
ant. Knox had now to rely principally on 
his younger brother, Frederick John, but ana- 
tomical material was scarce, and the students 
at Edinburgh decreased. Knox’s ‘ Edinburgh 
Dissector,’ brought out anonymously in 1837, 
to rival the ‘Dublin Dissector’ of Harrison, 
fell flat. In the same year he unsuccessfully 
contested the professorship of pathology, 
vacated by Dr. John Thomson. In April 
1839 he failed to induce John Goodsir to join 
him, but Henry Lonsdale, his biographer, 
became his demonstrator and partnerin May 
1840. Alexander Lizars aboutthis timegained 
the professorship ofanatomyat Aberdeen,and 
Knox took his place at the Argyle Square 
medical school as anatomical lecturer. In 
the ‘ Medical Gazette’ of 30 Oct. 1840 Knox 
announced as his own a discovery respecting 
the placenta which had been previously 
shown him by Dr. John Reid. Reid strongly 
censured Knox, and public opinion went 
against him, although he claimed to have 
given his new views to his class in 1839, 
Unfortunately it became evident that Knox’s 
truthfulness or memory could not be strietly 
trusted. In 1841 he was a scarcely serious 
candidate for the professorship of the insti- 
tutes of medieine (physiology) at Edinburgh, 
vacated by W. P. Alison. ‘In his letter of 
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application he sarcasticallyccritieised not only 
the university course, but the other candi- 
dates, Allen Thomson, who was elected, John 
Reid, and W.B. Carpenter, and spoke of the 
chairsofthe universityas having ‘fallen much 
below the income of a steady-going retail 
grocery or bakery.’ After having formally 
resigned hisright to give separate lectures in 
Edinburgh (with the idea, it is believed, of 
emigrating to the United States), he an- 
nounced a course of anatomy therein Novem- 
ber 1842, but got no class. In the following 
session he attempted a course of physiology 
with a similarresult. For lack of better oceu- 
pation he joined the small Portland Street 
school of medicine in Glasgow in November 
1844, but returned hisfees to his pupils before 
the end of the month. From 1842 to 1846 he 
was very unsettled, now living with an old 
pupil, now seeking employment in London. 
In 1846 he leetured on ‘The Races of Men’ 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester, and other 
towns, and gained considerable popular re- 
putation. He believed that the races ofmen, 
like the species of animals, were distinct,and 
that the secondary laws of evolution, as well 
as the origin of life, were beyond human 
inquiry. In 1846 he vainly sought agovern- 
ment appointment. In 1852 he tried to ob- 
tain office in theBritish Museum. Meanwhile 
he was delivering popular lectures, and was 
incessantly writing papers in the scientific 
Journals and popular periodicals. Some of 
these were successful, and the proceeds, to- 
gether with those from his text-books, en- 
abled him to keep his family in Edinburgh. 
In May 1854 the death of his son Robert 
greatly distressed him. He shortly after- 
wards made application to be sent as surgeon 
to the Crimea,and when his application failed 
he retaliated by attacks on the administration 
in the ‘Morning Advertiser’and other news- 
papers, based on letters from correspondents 
in the field. In October 1856 he was ap- 
pointed pathological anatomist to the Cancer 
Hospital at Brompton. In his latter years he 
took to medical practice, especially obstetries, 
in the Hackney district, continuing to leeture 
at public institutions in London and large 
towns. In 1860 he was made an honorary 
fellow ofthe Ethnological Society of London, 
and in 1862 honorary curator of its museum. 
Early in 1861 he was elected foreign member 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris. He 
formed many abortive projects, and in the 
autumn of 1862 talked of writing his own 
life. On 9 Dec. he had an apopleetic seizure 
after returning from his dutiesat the Cancer 
Hospital,and died on 20 Dee. 1862,at 9 Lambe 
Terrace. Hackney, aged 71. He was buried 
at Woking on 29 Dec. 
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Knox was slightly above middle height, 
with strong muscular body and firm, upright 
gait. His features were coarse and marred 
by small-pox. His left eye was atrophied, 
but the right was very vivid and expressive. 
In speech he was agreeable and persuasive, 
and in lecturing he rose to high eloquence. 
He dressed for lectures in the highest style 
of fashion. He may be ranked among the 
greatest anatomical teachers, though, owing 
to his disappointments and his untamed ec- 
centricities, he failed to produce works of 
permanent value. His religious opinions 
were deistic. 

Knox wrote, besides many memoirs in 
scientific transactions and contributions to 
medical, scientific, andother journals:1.‘The 
Edinburgh Dissector,’ Edinb. 1837, 12mo. 
2. “The Races of Men,'a fragment, 1850; 2nd 
edition, with supplementary chapters, 1862, 
Londön, 8vo. 8. “A Manual of Artistic 
Anatomy, London, 1852, 8vo. 4. ‘Great 
Artists and Great Anatomists’ (Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Cuvier, Geoffroy 
St.-Hilaire), London, 1852, 12mo. 5. ‘A 
Manual of Human Anatomy,’ London, 1853, 
8vo. 6. ‘Fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens 
of Seotland,’ London, 1854, 8vo. 7. ‘Man, 
his Structure and Physiology popularly ex- 
plained,’ London, 1857,8vo. 8. ‘The Greatest 
of our Social Evils, Prostitution. Bya Phy- 
sician,’ 1857. He also translated or edited 
Scarpa’s ‘Engravings of the Cardiac Nerves, 
with descriptive letterpress, 1829, 4to; Olo- 
quet’s System of Human Anatomy, with 
notes,1829,8vo,2nd edition, 1831; Beclard’s 
“ Elements of General Anatomy,’ 1830, 8vo; 
Qustelet’s‘Treatise on Man and the Develop- 
ment of his Faeculties,’ 1842, 8vo; J. Faws 
“Anatomy ofthe External Form of Man,'1849, 
8vo and 4to; Milne-Edwards’s ‘Manual of 
Zoology,’1856, 8vo. His name also appeared 
in 1834 on the title-page of a new edition of 
‘Anatomy of the Bones of the Human Body, 
after Sue and Albinus, with explanations by 
Dr. Barclay. 

[Lonsdale’s excellent Life of Knox, 1870, with 
two portraits; Life of SirR. Christison, vol. i. 
passim ; H. Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time, 
pp- 457-8; Journal of Anthropology, 1870-1, pp. 
332-8, by C. C. Blake; Lancet, 1868, 121, 19% 
Medical Times, 27 Dee. 1862 (by Dr. Druitt); 
Wretch’s Illustrations of Shakespeare, Edin- 
burgh, 1829; Noxiana (six caricatures), Edin- 
burgh, 1829.] GL 

KNOX, ROBERT (1815-1883), Irish 
presbyterian divine, third son of Hugh Knox, 
who was for forty years a ruling elder of the 
parish of Urney, co, Tyrone, was born at 
Clady in that parish in 1815. In 1834 he en- 
tered Glasgow University, where in 1837 he 








took M.A. He subsequently studied at the 
old Belfast College, where during his student 
days he was an active promoter of the union 
between the synod of Ulster and the seces- 
sion synod, which resulted in the formation 
of the general assembly of the presbyterian 
church in Ireland in 1840. He was licensed 
to preach in 1840, and sent as a missionary to 
the south of Ireland, being ordained by the 
presbytery of Strabane in April of that year. 
Several congregations owed their origin to 
his labours. On 10 June 1842 he was in- 
stalled as assistant and successor to the Rev. 
John Whiteside, pastor of the second congre- 
gation of Coleraine. Next year he became 
minister of the Linenhall Street Church, 
Belfast. 

Knox was soon one of the most energetic 
of the Belfast celergy, being particularly ac- 
tive in promoting theerection of new churches 
and school-houses, and in furthering the work 
of the town mission, of which he became 
honorary secretary. He established and 
edited a monthly periodical entitled the 
‘Irish Presbyterian, and published many 
sermons. A prolonged newspaper contro- 
versy with the Rev. Theophilus Campbell 
of Trinity Church, Belfast, afterwards dean 
of Dromore, on the question of baptismal 
regeneration, brought him into much promi- 
nence, The letters were subsequently col- 
lected and published. In 1863 he received 
the degree of D.D. from the university of 
Schenectady, U.S. He was one of the 
founders of the Sabbatlı School Society for 
Ireland in connection with the presbyterian 
church, and one of the earliest and most en- 
thusiastic promoters of the presbyterian alli- 
ance, in which all the presbyterian churches 
of the world are represented. While actively 
engaged in preparationsforthemeeting ofthis 
body in Belfast, arranged for 1884, he died on 
16 Äug. 1883, leaving a widow, daughter of 
William Gilbert, esq., of Belfast, who subse- 
quently married the Rev. George Matthews, 
D.D.,of Quebec. Dr. Knox was buried in the 
Belfast borough cemetery. 

[Personal knowledge; obituary notice in Bel- 
fast Witness.] TB 

KNOX, THOMAS FRANCIS, D.D. 
(1822-1882), superior of theLondon Oratory, 
born on 24 Dec. 1822, was the eldest son of 
John Henry Knox, M.P., third son of Thomas 
Knox, first earlof Ranfurly. His father died 
on 27 Aug. 1872. His mother was Lady Ma- 
bella Josephine, eighth daughter of Francis 
Jack Needham [gq. v. , first earl of Kilmorey. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1845, 
coming out in the first class of the classical 
tripos and as second chancellor’s medallist. 
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On 16 Nov. in the same year he and Frederick 
William Faber [q. v.] were received into the 
Roman catholie church at Northampton. At 
the beginning of 1848 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the congregation of the Oratory by 
Father Newman at Maryvale, and in the fol- 
lowing year he went with Father Faber to 
found the London Oratory, in which he re- 
mained till his death. He was created D.D. 
by Pope Pius IX in 1875, at which time 
he held the office of superior of the London 
Oratory. His learning and prudence were 
highly valued by Cardinal Manning. He 
held for several years the oflice of “Defensor 
Matrimoniorum’in the archdiocese of West- 
minster, and he took a leading part in pro- 
moting the canonisation of the English 
martyrs. He died at the Oratory, South 
Kensington, on 20 March 1882, and was 
buried in the private cemetery of the Ora- 
torian fathers at Sydenham. 

His worksare: 1. “Life of Blessed Henry 
Suso, by himself. Translated from the Ger- 
man,’ London, 1865, 8vo. 2. “When does 
the Church speak infallibly? or the Nature 
and Scope of the Church’s Teaching Office, 
London, 1867, 8vo ; 2nd edit., enlarged, Lon- 
don, 1870, 8vo; also translated into German 
and Italian. 3. ‘The last Survivor of the 
ancient English Hierarchy, Thomas Gold- 
well, Bishop of St. Asaph’ [ London, 1876, 
8vo|. Reprinted from the ‘Month and Ca- 
tholie Review,’ January and February 1876, 
and republished by the Rey. T. E. Bridgett, 
in his ‘ True Story of the Catholie Hierarchy 
deposed by Queen Elizabeth,’ London [1889], 
8vo. Knox prefixed ‘Historical Introduc- 
tions’ to the “Diaries’ of the English College, 
Douay (1878), and Cardinal Allen’s ‘Letters’ 
(1882), which form respectively vols/i. and ii. 
of‘ Recordsofthe English Catholicsunderthe 
PenalLaws. He also edited the Rev. Thomas 
Whytehead’s ‘College Life. Letters to an 
Undergraduate,’ Cambridge, 1845, Svo. 

[Bowden’s Life of Faber, pp. 238, 363, 424; 
Browne’s Annals of the Tractarian Movement, 
Srd edit. p. 101; Graduati Cantabr.; Tablet, 
25 March 1882, p. 471, 1 April, p. 511; Times, 
25 March 1882, p. 12, col. 1; Weekly Reg, 
25 March 1882, pp. 365, 369, 1 April, p. 386.] 
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KNOX, Sır THOMAS GEORGE (1824- 
1887), consul-general in Siam, born in 1824, 
was eldest surviving son of James Spencer 
Knox, D.D. (1789-1862), reetor of Maghera, 
co. Derry, and his wife Clara, daughter of 
the Right Hon. John Beresford, and was 
grandson of William Knox [gq. v.], bishop of 
Derry. On 17 April 1840 he was appointed 
ensign 65th foot, and on 7 Oct. 1842 was pro- 
moted to a lieutenaney in the 98th. After 





serving with the 98th in China and India, he 
sold out in December 1848. He subsequently 
served with the Siamese army from 1851 to 
1857. He was appointed interpreter at the 
consulate of Bangkok on 7 July 1857, was 
acting consul there from December 1859 to 
May 1860, was appointed consul on 30 Nov. 
1864, and promoted to be consul-general in 
Siam on 18 July1868, and agent and consul- 
general in Siam on 8 Feb. 1875. He retired 
on apension on 26 Nov.1879, and was made 
K.C.M.G. in April 1880. He died at Eaux 
Chaudes, Pyrenees, on 29 July 1887. Knox 
married in 1854 a Siamese lady, Prang, daugh- 
ter of Phya (Count) Somkok and Mäe Yen of 
Somkok and Bangkok. 

[Foster's Peerage under ‘Ranfurly;’ Dod’s 
Knightage, 1887; Hart’s Army List, 1848; 
Foreign Office List, 1887.] H. M.& 

KNOX, VICESIMUS (1752-1821), mis- 
cellaneous writer, only son of the Rey. Vice- 
simus Knox, B.C.L., by his wife Ann, daugh- 
ter of Devereux Wall, was born at Newing- 
ton Green, Middlesex, on 8 Dee. 1752. His 
father was a master at Merchant Taylors’ 
from 1753 to 1772, when he was appointed 
head-master of Tunbridge School. In thepro- 
bation lists of Merchant Taylors’ his name is 
givenas‘Nock,'and he signed himself ‘Knock’ 
until 1772, when he adopted the spelling 
of ‘Knox’ (Rogınson, Merchant Taylors’ 
School Register, 1. 90n.) Young Knox was 
sent to Merchant Taylors’ in 1764, whence 
he was elected to St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, where he matrieulated on 13 July 1771, 
and graduated B.A. 1775, M.A. 1779. He 
was one of the speakers at the encenia in 
July 1773, when Lord North was installed 
chancellor of the university (Gent. Mag. 
xliil. 351). Knox became a fellow of his 
college, and resided some four years after 
taking his bachelor’s degree, devoting his 
attention chiefly to the study of English 
literature and composition. Before leaving 
Oxford Knox sent the manuseript of his 
‘Essays Moral and Literary ’ anonymously 
to Charles Dilly [q. v.] the publisher, giving 
him the option of publishing or destroying 
them. Dilly obtained a highly favourable 
opinion of them from Johnson, and published 
them in one volume in 1778. In 1778 Knox 
succeeded his father (who had resigned) as 
head-master of Tunbridge School. Resigning 
this post in 1812, he retired to London, where 
he purchased a house on the Adelphi Ter- 
race, Strand. Knox was ordained priest by 
Bishop Louth about 1777 (Notes and Queries, 
öth ser. x. 503), and was rector of Runwell 
and Ramsden-Crays, Essex, receiving a dis- 
pensation to hold these livings, both of which 
were in his own patronage, in 1807 (Gent. 
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Mag. vol. 1xxvii. pt. ii. p. 1056). He was also 
minister of the parochial chapelry of Ship- 
borne, Kent, to which he was presented by 
Lord Vane. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
on him by the university of Philadelphia. He 
died at Tunbridge on 6 Sept. 1821, aged 68, 
and was buried in the chancel of Tunbridge 
Church, where a monument was erected to 
hismemory. Anengravingby William Ward, 
after a portrait of Knox by A. J. Oliver, is 
prefixed to the first volume of his colleeted 
“Works, which were published in 1824 in 
seven volumes (London, 8vo). Knox mar- 
ried a daughter of Thomas Miller of Tun- 
bridge, by whom he had three sons and an 
only daughter, Sarah, who became the wife 
of Robert Clement Sconce of Plymouth, and 
died on 17 June 1818. Mrs. Knox died on 
29 May 1809. Vicesimus, the elder of their 
two surviving sons, was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1804, became the re- 
corder of Saffron Walden and a bencher ofhis 
inn, and died on 25 Jan. 1855. Thomas, 
the younger son, succeeded his father as 
heäd-master of Tunbridge School, and held 
that post until his death, which occurred on 
23 July 1843. 

Knox was a good scholar, an impressive 
preacher, and a popular and voluminous 
writer. He was a staunch whig, and, though 
a strenuous supporter of the establishment, 
was strongly in fayour of Roman catholic 
emancipation. A sermon which he preached 
on the unlawfulness of offensive war at the 
parish church at Brighton on 18 Aug. 1793 
attracted notice, and some indignant militia 
oflicers drove him and his family out of the 
Brighton Theatre. Hesubsequently published 
extracts from this sermon in a “Narrative of 
Transactions’ (1793; 3rd edit., corrected, 
1794), and the whole of it is printed at 
length in his “ Works’ (vi. 351-70). 

Boswell says that Knox ‘appears to have 
the zmitari aveo of Johnson’s style per- 
petually in his mind; and to his assiduous, 
though not servile, study of it we may partly 
ascribe the extensive popularity of his writ- 
ings’ (Life of Johnson, iv. 390-1). Though 
as an original writer Knox has been forgotten, 
he is still remembered as the compiler of the 
once familiar‘ Elegant Extracts.” Besidestwo 
single sermons and anonymously issued edi- 
tions of ‘Juvenal and Persius’ (1784) and of 
‘ Oatullus’ (1784; reprinted 1824), he pub- 
lished: 1. “Essays Moral and Literary, anon. 
Lond. 1778, 8vo; 2nd edition, correeted and 
enlarged, Lond. 1779, 8vo;.‘ Volume the 
Second’ [containing thirty-nine additional 
essays] was published in 1779, Lond. Svo, 
after the second edition of the original vo- 
lume had appeared with Knox’s name on the 





| title-page; 12th edition, New York, 1793, 


12mo, 2 vols. ; another edition, Basil, 1800, 
8vo; 17th edition, Lond. 1815, 12mo, 3 vols.; 
in Ferguson’s ‘British Essayists,’2nd edition, 
vols. xxxv-vii. Lond. 1823, 12mo ; new edi- 
tion, Lond. 1823, 12mo, 3 vols., a duplicate 
of the preceding, without the collective title- 
pages; another edition in Lynam’s ‘ British 
Essayists,’ vol. xxii. and xxiui., Lond. 1827, 
12mo. Other editions are given in Lowndes’s 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ (Bohn). 2.‘Liberal 
Education, or a Practical Treatise on the 
Methods of acquiring Useful and Polite 
Learning,’ Lond. 1781, 8vo; 10th edition, 
Lond. 1789, 8vo, 2 vols., with a letter to Lord 
North. 3. ‘Elegant Extracts,or Useful and 
Entertaining Passages in Prose, selected for 
the improvement of Scholars at Classical 
and other Schools in the Art of Speaking, 
in Reading, Thinking, Composing, and in the 
Conduct of Life,’ anon. Lond. 1783, 4to; 10th 
edition, anon. Lond. 1816, 8vo, 2vols. “The 
Prose Epitome, or Elegant Extracts abridged,’ 
anon. Lond. 1791,12mo. 4. “Winter Even- 
ings, or Lucubrations on Life and Letters, 
anon. Lond. 1788, 12mo, 3 vols.; 2nd edition, 
Lond. 1790, 8vo, 2 vols.; 3rd edition, Lond. 
1795, 12mo, 3 vols.; new edition, Basil 
[printed], Paris, 1800, 8vo, 2 vols.; new 
edition, Lond. 1823, 12mo, 3 vols.; another 
edition is contained in Lynam’s ‘ British 
Essayists,’ vols. xxix. and xxx., Lond. 1827, 
12mo. 5. ‘Elegant Extracts, or Useful and 
Entertaining Pieces of Poetry, selected for the 
improvement of Youth,’ anon. Lond. 1789, 
8vo; other editions, anon. Lond. 1801, 1805, 
and 1816; ‘The Poetical Epitome, or Elegant 
Extracts abridged, &e., anon. Lond. 1807, 
12mo. 6. “Elegant Epistles, or a copious Col- 
lection of Familiar and Amusing Letters, se- 
lected for the improvement of young Persons, 
and for general Entertainment,’ Lond. 1790, 
8vo;anotheredition, Dublin, 1791,8vo. The 
‘Elegant Extracts,’ both in prose and verse, 
and the ‘ Elegant Epistles’ were frequently re- 
printed together; an edition was published by 
Sharpe in 1810,18mo (18vols.); ‘anewedition 
. ... prepared by J. G. Pereival,’ 1842, Boston, 
Mass., 8vo (6 vols.); sometimes the ‘Family 
Lectures’ were added. 7. ‘Family Lectures, 
or Domestic Divinity; being a copious Oollec- 
tion of Sermons, selected from . . . Divines 
ofthe present century, for the Use of Schools,’ 
&e. [anonymously edited by Knox], Lond. 
1791-5, 8vo, 2 vols.; the second, or ‘new 
volume,’ has a somewhat altered title; re- 
printed in 1815, and subsequently published 
in1 vol. 8voto match the ‘ Elegant Extracts.’ 
8. “Sermons, chiefly intended to promote 
Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ Lond. 1792, 8vo; 
Ind edition, correeted, Lond. 1793, '8vo. 
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9. “Personal Nobility, or Letters to a young 
Nobleman on the Conduct of his Studies and 
the Dignity ofthe Peerage,’anon. Lond. 1793, 
16mo;; this was dedicated to Charles James 
Fox. 10. “Antipolemus, or the Plea of 
Reason, Religion, and “Humanity_ against 
War; a Fragment, translated from Erasmus 
and addressed to Aggressors,’ anon. Lond. 
1794, 8vo. 11. “The Spirit of Despotism 
... „ London, printed in the year 1795; Phi- 
ladelphia, reprinted .... Nov. 28, mpcoxov,’ 
12mo; four editions, “dedicated to Lord 
Castlereagh,’ and “edited by the author of 
the “Political House that Jack Built”’ [W. 
Hone], were published in 1821, Lond. 8vo; 
another edition by the same editor appeared 
in 1822, Lond. 8vo, with Knox’s name on the 
title-page; the 10th edition appeared in the 
fifth volume of Knox’s colleeted “ Works; ’ 
11th edition, with “A Preliminary Disserta- 
tion on Government, Law, and Reform, and 
the Life and Character of Dr. Knox, the 
Author, &e., Lond. 1837, 8vo, with portrait; 
Hone states that the book was ‘ first privately 
printed at London in 1795, during the war 
against France, in a duodecimo volume of 
360 pages;” it is said to have been shortly 
afterwards suppressed by Knox, and that 
only three copies were left in existence, one 
of which went to America, and another sub- 
sequently fell into Hone’s hands; no trace, 
however, of the three copies isnow discover- 
able, and in all probability the American 
edition was really the first one (Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. xi. 43, 174, 6th ser. vii. 
407). 12. “Christian Philosophy, or an At- 
tempt to Display the Evidence and Excel- 
lence of Revealed Religion,” Lond. 1795, 
12mo, 2 vols.; 3rd edition, with an appendix 
on Mr. Paine’s “Pamphlet on Prayer, on 
Psalmody, and a short List of Books for the 
useofthe .. . unlearned reader,’ &e., Lond. 
1798, 12mo; “First American edition, with 
a translation of allthe .. . quotations an- 
nexed,' Philadelphia, 1804, 12mo; another 
edition, with an introductory essay by the 
Rev. Henry Stebbing, appeared in vol. xix. 
of Cattermole and Stebbing’s “ Sacred Clas- 
sics, Lond. 1835, 8vo; other editions, Lond. 
1854, 8vo, &c. 13. ‘Considerations on the 
Nature and Efiicacy of the Lord’s Supper,’ 
&c., Lond. 1799, 8vo; 2nd edition, abridged, 
Lond. 1800, 12mo. 14. “Remarks on the 
tendeney of certain Clauses in a Bill now 
pending in Parliament to degrade Grammar 
Schools. With cursory Strietures on the 
national importance of preserving inviolate 
the Classical discipline preseribed by their 
Founders,’ Lond. 1821, 8vo; the ‘second edi- 
tion . . . corrected,’ in the * Pamphleteer,’ 
Lond. 1822, 8vo, vol. xix. 








[Biographical preface to the first volume of 
Knox’s Works, 1824; Memoir prefixed to J. G. 
Pereival’s edition of Elegant Extracts, 1842; 
Life and Character prefixed to the eleventh edi- 
tion of the Spirit of Despotism, 1837; Riving- 
ton’s History of Tunbridge School, 1869, pp. 
124-38; Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1822, vi. 350-63 ; Monthly Magazine, 1821, pt. 
ii. vol. lii. pp. 275-6 ; European Magazine, 1822, 
Ixxxi. 195-9 (with portrait) ; Publie Characters 
of1803-4,1804, pp.519-30; Gent.Mag.1821, vol. 
xeci. pt. ii. pp. 279-81; Annual Register, 1821, 
App. to Chron. p. 242; Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, ed.@. B. Hill, i. 222, iti. 13-14, iv. 330, 
390-1; Georgian Era, 1834, iii. 569-70;; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1888, pt. ii. p. 806 ; Robinson’s 
Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, 1882-3, 
ii. 90, 126; Clode’s Memorials of the Guild of 
Merchant Taylors, 1875, pp. 681, 682; Notes 
and Queries, 5th ser.x. 448, 503-4, xi. 306, 414; 
Dietionary of Living Authors, 1816; Halkett 
and Laing’s Diet. ot Anon. and Pseudon. Lit. 
1882-8; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Allibone; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
information from Mr. Alan H. Sterring. ] 
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KNOX, WILLIAM (1732-1810), oflicial 
and controversialist, was born in Ireland in 
1732. Hereceived therudiments of his poli- 
tical education from Sir Richard Cox [q.v.] 
Lord Halifax appointed him “one of his 
majesty’s council and provost-marshal of 
Georgia,’ when Henry Ellis [q. v.] was made 
governor ofthe colony. Ellis and Knox ar- 
rived at Savannah on 16 Feb. 1757, and Knox 
did notreturn to England until 1761. Lord 
Grosvenor was then his friend and patron; 
they were at Paris together in 1763, and it 
was probably through Grosvenor’s influence 
that Knox obtained his introduction to 
George'Grenville. He became agent in Great 
Britain for Georgia and East Florida, and 
in the interests of the colonies sent a memo- 
rial to Lord Bute, recommending the crea- 
tion of a colonial aristocracy and the inclu- 
sion in parliament of representatives of the 
colonies; hut his services as agent were dis- 
pensed with by resolution of the Georgia as- 
sembly on 15 Nov. 1765, for two pamphlets 
written in defence of the Stamp Act, which 
he considered to be the least objeetionable 
mode oftaxation. In the same year (1765) he 
gave evidence beforeacommitteeofthe House 
of Commons on the state of the American 
colonies, and from the institution of the se- 
cretaryship of state for America in 1770 to 
its suppression by Lord Shelburne in 1782, 
he acted as the under-secretary. His views 
formed a basis for the coneiliatory proposi- 
tions of Lord North in 1776; he suggested 
the creation of a separate loyalist colony in 
Maine in 1780, which was approved by the 
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king and ministers, but abandoned through 
legal difhieulties, and to his zeal were ascribed 
many of the measures taken against the Ame- 
rican colonies. On the suppression of his 
post he sought for compensation, but it was 
refused on the ground that his services were 
sufliciently rewarded in the two pensions of 
6001. a year each bestowed by the state on 
him and his wife for the loss, as loyalists, of 
their propertyin America. ‘In 1772 the ‘re- 
version of the place of secretaryof New York’ 
(Calendar of Home Office Papers, 1770-2, 
p. 581) was granted to him, but it never 
brought him any emolument. Knox con- 
tinued to be consulted even after his dis- 
missal from oflice. He drafted in July 1783 
an order in council exeluding American ship- 
ping from the West Indies, and on his sug- 
gestion the province of New Brunswick was 
.ereated in 1784, and lands were granted to 
the expelled loyalists of New York and New 
England. 
"Wright in 1786 the loyalists of Georgia made 
him their attorney to press their claims to 
compensation, but his active life then ceased. 
He died at Ealing, near London, on 25 Aug. 
1810. 

Knox published numerous pamphlets. The 
chief were: 1. “<A Letter to a Member of 
Parliament, wherein the Power of the Bri- 
tish Legislature and the case of the Colo- 
nists are briefly and impartially considered’ 
[anon.], 1764. 2. “The Claim of the Colonies 
to an Exemption from Internal Taxes im- 
pcsed by authority of Parliament examined’ 
[anon.],1765. These were the two pamphlets 
that lost him his post of agent. 3. “Three 
Tracts respecting the Conversion and In- 
struction of the Free Indians and Negroe 
Slaves in the Colonies’ [anon.], n. p. or d. 
[1768]; new edit., with his name, 1789. They 
were written at the desire of Archbishop 
Secker. 4.‘ The Present State of the Nation, 
particularly with respect to its Trade, Fi- 
nances, &c.’ [anon.], 1768; 4th edit. 1769. 
It was written by Knox, with the assistance 
of George Grenville,and manyportions which 
were translated into French and Spanish 
were openly attributed to Grenville.. Many 
of its prognostications were verygloomy, and 
it contained numerous reflections on Rock- 
ingham’sfriends. These provoked Burke into 
replying with “Observations on the Present 
State of the Nation,’ in which he ridiculed 
his opponent as writing ‘a funeral sermon’ 
(Works, 1852 ed., iii. -108). Burke’s tract 
went through several editions, and evoked 
from Knox ‘An Appendix to the Present 
State of the Nation, containing a Reply to 
the Observations on that Pamphlet’ [anon.], 


1769. Walpole says that from the “same 
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mint’ of Grenville and his friends had pre- 
viously come ‘Öonsiderations on Trade and 
Finance’ (Memoirs of George ILI, 1845 ed., 
iii. 333-5). 5. “Controversy between Great 
Britain and her Colonies reviewed’ [anon.], 
1769, republished 1793. In this Knox was also 
assisted by Grenville. 6. “A Defence of the 
Quebec Act,’1774, two editions. 7. “Öonside- 
rations on the State of Ireland’ [anon. ], 1778, 
reprinted in ‘Extra-Official State Papers,’ 
App. i. 22-61. 8. ‘Helps to a Right Under- 
standingthe Meritsof the Commercial Treaty 
with France,’ 1788. Knox’s desire to aug- 
ment Irish trade is shown in this tract, and 
in his letters described in the Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Rep. App. i. p. 200, and App. iu. 
p: 39. 9. ‘Extra-Oficial State Papers ad- 
dressed to Lord Rawdon and others. Bya 
late Under-Secretary of State,’ 1789, 2 vols. 
8vo. 10. ‘ Considerations of the Present State 
of the Nation, addressed to Lord Rawdon 
and others. By a late Under-Secretary of 
State,’ 1789. 11. “Observations upon the 
Liturgy, witha Proposal for its Reform. By 
a Layman of the Church of England, late an 
Under-Secretary of State,’ 1789. 12. “Letter 
from W.K., Esq., to W. Wilberforce,’ 1790, 
respecting the latter’s exertionsfor the slaves. 
13.  Letterto the People of Ireland upon the 
intended Application ofthe Roman Catholies 
to Parliament for the Exercise of the Elec- 
tive Franchise,’ 1792. 14. ‘Friendly Address 
to the Clubs in St. Ann, Westminster, as- 
sociated to obtain a Reform in Parliament,’ 
1793. 15. “Considerations on Theocracy, by 
a Layman of the Church of England,’ 1796, 
in favour of “universal goodwilltowards our 
fellow-creatures.’ Watt attributes to Knox 
‘TheRevealed Will of God the suflicient Rule 
of Men,’ 1803, 2 vols. Several lettersto and 
from George Grenville are in the ‘ Grenville 
Papers,’ vols.iii.and iv.,and Knox’s opinions 
are often mentioned in Thomas Hutchinson’s 
‘ Diary.’ 

[Almon’s Biog. Anecdotes, ii. 112-15 ; Drake's 
Diet. of American Biog.; Corresp. of George III 
and Lord North, ii. 402-3; Gent. Mag. 1810, 
pt. ii. p. 197; Halkett and Laing’s Anon. Lit. 
pp. 409, 505, 866, 1791, 2004] W.P.C. 


KNOX, WILLIAM (1789-1825), Scot- 
tish poet, was born at Firth, parish of Lillies- 
leaf, Roxburghshire, 17 Aug. 1789. After 
receiving elementary education at Lilliesleaf 
and Musselburgh, he farmed without success 
near Langholm, Dumfriesshire, from 1812 to 
1817. He ‘became too soon his own master,’ 
says Scott, ‘and plunged into dissipation and 
ruin’ (Journal,i. 39). Hisfarming career over, 
he returned to his native place. In 1820 the 
family settledin Edinburgh,and Knox became 
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a journalist. Sir Walter Scott, Professor 
‘Wilson, and others befriended him, and Scott 
frequently gave him substantial pecuniary 
relief. His convivial habits undermined his 
health, and he died at Edinburgh of paralysis, 
12 Nov. 1825. 

Besides a prose ‘Visit to Dublin’ and a 
Christmas tale, ‘Mariamne, or the Widower’s 
Daughter,” Knox published “The Lonely 
Hearth, and other Poems,’ 1818; “The Songs 
of Israel’ 1824; and “The Harp of Zion,’1825. 
His lyries are graceful and thoughtful. Scott 
thought Knox in “The Lonely Hearth ’ supe- 
rior to Michael. Bruce, and ‘Mortality,’ in 
“Songs of Israel,’ was a favourite with Presi- 
dent Lincoln. A complete edition of Knox’s 
poems appeared in 1847. 


[Sir Walter Scott’s Journal as in text; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Seott, vi. 152, ed. 1837 ; Rogers’s 
Seottish Minstrel, vol. iii.] TB. 


KNOX, WILLIAM (1762-1831), bishop 
of Derry, fourth son of Thomas, first Vis- 
count Northland, a title now merged in 
the earldom of Ranfurly, was born 14 June 
1762. Atthe.age ofabout sixteen he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where in 1781 he 
graduated B.A. In 1786 he became rector 
of Pomeroy in the diocese of Armagh, after 
which he obtained the rectory of Callan in 
the diocese of Ossory, and became chaplain 
to the Irish House of Commons. On 21 Sept. 
1794 he was consecrated bishop of Killaloe 
in St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, assisted by the Bishops of 
Limerick and Kilmore. In 1803 he was 
translated to the see of Derry, where he was 
enthroned on 9 Sept. of that year. During 
his tenure of this diocese he became widely 
known for his philanthropy and benevolence, 
and was held in high esteem by people of all 
denominations. Hediedin London on 10 July 
1831. He published several sermons. Knox 
married in 1785 Anne, daughter of James 
Spencer, esq., by whom he had twelve chil- 
dren, eight daughters and four sons. His 
eldest son, James Spencer Knox, D.D., was 
father. of Sir Thomas George Knox [gq. v.] 
George, the third son (1799-1881), was lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Coldstream guards. 

[Cotton’s Fasti; Burke’s and Foster's Peerage.] 

DH. 


KNYFF, LEONARD (1650 - 1721), 
painter, born at Haarlem, on 10 Aug. 1650, 
was third son of Wouter Knyff, painter, by 
his second wife, Lydia Leenderts of Delft, 
widow of Jacob Bas of Haarlem. Knyff was 
known asa painter of birdsand animals. He 
came to England about 1690, and settled in 
Westminster. He devoted himself in Eng- 
land to topographical drawing and painting, 
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and made many drawings in Westminster, 
and its vieinity. He is known principally by 
the series of bird’s-eye views of palaces and 
gentlemen’s seats in Great Britain, drawn by 
him and engraved by his fellow-countryman 
and neighbour inWestminster, Johannes Kip 
[g- v.], for vol. i. of “Britannia Illustrata,’ 
or ‘Nouveau Theätre de laGrande Bretagne, 
published by Mortier in 1708. Knyff does 
not appear to have contributed to the later 
volumes. These drawings, though stiff and 
uninteresting as artistic productions, are of 
great archsological value. A good speeimen, 
‘The North Prospeet of Windsor Castle,’ is 
in the possession of Mr. John H. Arkwright 
(Eton Loan Exhibition, 1891). Knyff died 
in Westminster in 1721. His collection of 
pietures was sold by auction in May 1723. 
[Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 23069, 
23073) ; Vander Willigen’s Artistes de Haarlem ; 
Walpole’s Aneedotes of Painting, ed. a 


KNYVET or KNEVET, Sır EDMUND 
(d. 1546), sergeant-porter to Henry VIII, 
was the second son of Edmund Knyvet of 
Buckenham Castle, Norfolk, by his wife 
Eleanor, sister of Sir James Tyrrell, knt. Sir 
Thomas Knyvet [q. v.] was his elder brother. 
One Edmund Knevet was grand-nephew of 
the mother of Dean Colet ; he is believed to 
be the ‘Edmund’ who received religious in- 
struction from the dean and was a legatee 
under Colet’swill in 1519 [see CoLErt, JoHN]. 
The sergeant-porter married Joan, daughter 
and heiress of John Bourchier, lord Berners 
[q. v.], and thus came into possession of Ash- 
wellthorpe, Norfolk. In 1524 Knyvet is men- 
tioned as sergeant of the king’s gates, and in 
1536 was made in addition keeper ofthe king’s 
woods in Rockingham Forest. He was also 
receiver of the revenues of theroyal domains 
in Denbigh, North Wales. Numerous grants 
ofland were made him by Henry VIII. Early 
in 1541 Knyvet struck Thomas Clere, a Nor- 
folk gentleman, and retainer and friend ofthe 
Earl of Surrey, so as to draw blood within 
the tennis-court of the king’s house. A recent 
statute had adjudged the penalty of losing 
the right hand to any one guilty of such an 
offence. Atfirst both Knyvet and Olere were 
arraigned on 28 Feb. 1541, and bound in a 
recognisance of five hundred marks each to 
attend the privy couneil daily till dismissed. 
On 27 April they were formally accused 
and were committed to the porter’s ward 
to await trial. On 10 June Knyvet was 
arraigned before the king’s justices at Green- 
wich, and found guilty by a quest of gentle- 
men and a quest of yeomen of maliciously 
striking Clere. Ile was condemned to lose 
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his right hand, and there is a detailed ae- 
count in Stow’s ‘ Annals,’ p. 581, of all the 
different household officials required to assist 
in what was evidently anew form of punish- 
ment. The assistants include the master 
cook for the king with the knife, the sergeant 
of the larder to set the knife right in the 
Joint, the sergeant of the poultry witha cock, 
its head to be smitten off on the same block 
and by the same knife to be used for the 
criminal’s hand, finally the sergeant of the 
cellar with ale and beer. All being ready, 
Knyvet was brought out, and after humbly 
confessing his guilt begged that the left in- 
stead of the right hand might be taken. 
‘ For,’ quoth he, ‘if my right hand be spared 
I may hereafter do such good service to his 
grace as shall please him to appoint.” The 
justices, pleased by this submission, inter- 
ceded with Henry VIIL, who, “moved by the 
gentle heart of the said Edmund and the 
good report of lords and ladies,’ granted him 
a free pardon. Knevet died on 1 May 1546, 
and was buried in Ashwellthorpe Church, in 
a chapel adjoining the chancel; the inscrip- 
tion on histomb is given in Weever’s ‘Fune- 
rall Monuments,’ p.815. His widow survived 
him till 17 Feb. 1561, and was also buried 
at Ashwellthorpe. Their son John, born, it 
is said, in 1524, died before his mother, and 
by his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir John Har- 
court of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, was 
father of Sir Thomas Knyvet (d. 9 Feb. 1616- 
1617), who unsuccessfully claimed the title 
of Lord Berners. The signature ‘E. K.’ at- 
tached to poems in a manuscript collection 
preserved in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
17492) is explained as that of Knyvet; the 
principal contributors to the collection are 
"Wyatt and Sir Thomas Howard. 
[Holinshed, iii. 953; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 
424 ; Nichols’s Proceedings of the Privy Council; 
Cobbett’s State Trials, i. 443 ; Blometield’s Nor- 
folk, i. 379; Cal. of State Papers; Le Neve’s 
Pedigrees of Knights, p. 21; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. v.x. 269, 379, 477; Lupton’s Life of 
Colet.] 2.217,B: 
KNYVET or KNIVEITT, Sır JOHN 
(d. 1381), chancellor of England, was eldest 
son of Richard Knyvet of Southwick, North- 
amptonshire, and eustos of the forest of Clyve 
in that county, by Joanna, daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Wurth. Knyvet was 
practising in the courts as early as 1347; in 
1357 hewascalled to thedegree of serjeant-at- 
law, and on 30 Sept. 1361 was appointed a jus- 
tice ofthe court ofeommon pleas. On29 Oct. 
1365 he was raised to the oflice of chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench (Federa, iii. 777, 
Record ed.) In the parliament of 1362 he 
served as a trier of petitions for Aquitaine 





and other lands over sea, and afterwards in 
each parliament down to 1380, except while 
he was chancellor, as a trier of petitions for 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ( Rot. 
Parl, vols.- ii. and iii.) On 30 June 1372, 
after the death of Sir Robert Thorpe, who 
had been appointed chancellor in consequence 
of a petition by.the commons that the great 
seal should be entrusted to laymen, Knyvet 
was appointed his successor. Knyvet held 
the oflice for four years and a half, acting 
with great wisdom and discretion ; three 
speeches which he made at the opening of 
parliament in 1372, 1373, and 1376 respec- 
tively, are given in the‘Rolls of Parliament ’ 
(ü. 309a, 316a, 321a). In January 1377 
Edward III, under the influence of John of 
Gaunt, reverted to the custom of appoint- 
ing ecclesiastical chancellors, and Adam de 
Houghton [q. v.] was appointed to succeed 
Knyvet on 11 Jan. Knyvet did not again 
hold judicial oflice, though he was appointed 
with the two chief justices to decide a ques- 
tion between the Earl of Pembroke and Wil- 
liam la Zouch of Haryngworth (Rot. Parl. 
111. 79). Knyvet died in 1381. Sir Edward 
Coke speaks of him as “a man famous in his 
profession,’ and praises his administration 
of the law (Fourth Inst. 78, 79). Further 
testimony to his worth is given by his ap- 
pointment as executor of Edward III, and of 
other eminent persons. Hemarried Eleanor, 
daughter of Ralph, lord Basset of Weldon, 
and by her left two sons, John and Ralph 
(ef. BRIDGES, Historyof Northamptonshire, üi. 
354-5). He owned large estates in various 
counties, but especially ın Northamptonshire 
(Cal. Ing. p. m. 11. 333, iu. 30). 

[Authorities quoted; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges, iii. 451-3; Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, i. 264-8.] CITIR. 


KNYVET, Sır THOMAS (a. 1512), 
oficer in the navy, eldest son of Edmund 
Knyvetof Buckenhamin Norfolk, by Eleanor, 
sister of Sir James Tyrrell of Gipping, Suffolk, 
was brother of Sir Edmund Knyvet [q. v. 
Thomas wasknighted by Henry VILI in 1509, 
became master of the horse 26 Feb. 1509-10, 
andheld among other oflices that of keeper of 
the New Park belonging to the lordship of 
Berkeley (27 Aug. 1510). He married the 
widow of John Grey, second viscount Lisle, 
whose christian name appears in the ‘ State 
Papers’ as Marcella,and in the genealogies as 
Muriel. She wasdaughter ofThomaslloward, 
second duke of Norfolk, and thus sister of Sir 
Edward Howard, lord high admiral [q.v.] In 
1512 Knyvet was captain of the Regent, the 
largest ship in the navy royal, one of the 
fleet with his brother-in-law off Brest. In 
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the engagement of 10 Aug. the Regent was 
grappled by the Marie la Cordeliere,. the 
largest ship in the French fleet, commanded 
by the Sieur de Portzmoguer, whose house 
had been burnt a few months before. Owing 
to an outbreak of fire on board the Cordeliere, 
both ships burnt and blew up, with the loss 
of almost all their men, estimated at about 
seven hundred on board the Regent and one 
thousand on board the Cordeliere,. It was 
said that Howard, who was warmly attached 


to his brother-in-law, swore that he would. 


not see the king's face till he was revenged 
on the French for his death ; and it was pro- 
bably the desire to wreak this revenge that 
prompted the enterprise in which, in the fol- 
lowing April, he lost his life. Knyvet left 
four sons and a daughter. Sir Edmund, his 


heir, succeeded him at Buckenham. Sir | 


Henry, his third son, obtained the estate of 
Charlton, Wiltshire. The name has been 
spelt in many different ways. No signature 
of Sir Thomas’s can be found, but the spelling 
here adopted is that now followed by his re- 
presentative, Sir Rowland Knyvet Wilson. 
[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, i: 1491, 
3308; Jal, in Annales Maritimes et Coloniales 
(1844), Ixxxvi. 993 ; Egerton MS. 1075, f. 265; 
Addit. MS. 5530, ff. 168-70; Metcalfe's Book of 
Kuights; Chronicle of Calais(Camden Soe.),p. 9; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, i. 379.] JuRa 
KNYVET, THOMAS, Lorp Kxvver 
oFESCRICK (d. 1622), was second son of Sir 
Henry Knyvet of. Oharlton, Wiltshire, by 
Anne, daughter of Sir Christopher Pickering 
of Killington, Westmoreland. Edmund Kny- 
vet [q. v.], sergeant-porter to Henry VIII, 
was his grand-uncle. He was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, became a gentle- 
man of the privy chamber to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and was created M.A. on her visit to 
Oxford on 29 Sept. 1592. He sat for Thet- 
ford in the parliament of 1601. On 5 Aug. 
1603 James I gave him the manor of Stan- 
well, Middlesex, to which a neighbouring 
property was added by royal grant in 1613, 
and he gained much favour with the king. 
He was knighted at the Tower on 14 March 
1603-4. In his capacity of justice of the 
peace for Westminster, and as a gentleman 
of the privy chamber, Knyvet made the 
search of the cellars of the houses of parlia- 
ment on the evening of 4 Nov. 1605, and dis- 
covered the powder; to him Fawkes made a 
confession of the plot. Knyvet was shortly 
afterwards appointed a privy councillor, 
member of the council of Queen Anne,-and 
warden of the‘ mint. James confided his 
daughter Mary to him to be educated, and 
she died at Stanwell on 16 Sept. 1607. On 
4 July 1607 Knyvet was summoned to parlia- 





ment as Baron Knyvet of Escrick, Yorkshire, 

and had gifts of 5007. from the king in 1612 

and 1613. Heregularly frequented the court, 

and seems to have had a town house-in 

King Street, Westminster. He took part in 

the trial of the pyx, at which James was 

present in 1611, and was at the funerals of 
the Prince of Wales in 1612 and of the 

queen in 1619. Knyvet died on 27 July 

1622, and was buried with his wife at Stan- 

well, where there is a large monument, with 

effigies in the chancel of the church. He 

had married, at St. Pancras Church, Soper 
Lane, London, on 21 July 1597, Elizabeth, 

dauchter of Sir Roland Hayward, and widow 
of Richard-Warren of Essex. She died on 

5 Sept. 1622; her two daughters predeceased 

her. By his will he left 202. a year for a 

school for boys at Stanwell; he settled Stan- 

wellon a nephew, John Cary,and on a niece, 

Catherine, who married as her second hus- 

band Thomas Howard, first earl of Suffolk, 

and whose seventh son was Edward, created 

lord Howard of Eserick [q.v.] Lord Knyvet 

must not be confounded with his cousin, Sir 

Thomas Knyvet of Buckenham, the head of 
the family, who was knighted on 11 May 

1603. 

[Lysons’s Parishes in Middlesex not deseribed 
inthe Environs of London, ‘Stanwell;’ Gardiner’s 
Hist. of England, i. 250; Cooper’s Memorials of 
Cambridge, i. 374; Burke’s Extinet Peerage; 
Davy’s Suffolk Colleetions, Ixii., Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 19138 (pedigree); Lodge’s Illustr. of Brit. 
Hist. iii. 203; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
260; Jardines Gunpowder Plot, p. 101; Gent. 
Mag.1794, pt.1.313 (tomb) ; Cal.of State Papers, 
Dom. 1603-23 (very few notices); Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of King James, passim.] W.A.J. A. 


KNYVETT, CHARLES (1752-1822), 
musician, descended from the family of 
Knyvet or Knyvett of Fundenhall, Norfolk, 
was born in 1752. He possessed a fine alto 
voice, and was one of the chief singers at the 
Handel ecommemoration of 1784. On 6Nov. 
1786 he was appointed gentleman- of the 
Chapel Royal. In 1789, in partnership with 
Samuel Harrison, he directed a series of ora- 
torio performances at Covent Garden. In 
1791, again in partnership with Harrison, and 
with the additional assistance of his brother 
William, he established at Willis’s Rooms 
the Vocal Concerts, which were successfully 
carried on for three years. On 25 July 1796 
he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
Royal, vice Thomas Sanders Dupuis, de- 
ceased. In 1801, with the co-operation of 
his brother William, his son Charles, and 
Messrs. Greatorex and Bartleman, he re- 
vived the Vocal Coneerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, but in the following year he 
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withdrew from the management. In 1808 
.he resigned his post of gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles. Knyvett was a member of the 
Royal Society of Musicians from 4 Jan. 1778. 
He was for many years secretary to the 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, 
whose meetings were held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s Street, and he 
was a frequent visitor at the meetings of the 
Madrigal Society. For one season he re- 
placed Joah Bates [q. v.]as conductor at tbe 
Concerts of Antient Music. He died in 
Blandford Street, Pall Mall, on 19 Jan. 1822, 
and was succeeded as organist of the Chapel 
Royal by Sir-G. T. Smart. He had pur- 
chased an estate at Sonning in Berkshire. 

Parke (Musical Memoirs, i1. 77, 236) states 
that he considered Knyvett ‘one of the best 
singers of glees,’ and ‘perhaps the best catch 
singer in England.” Knyvett married in his 

‚ twenty-first year, and had three sons, Charles 
‘ (see below), William [q. v.], and one who 
entered the army. 

His eldest son, CHARLES Knyvent (1773- 
1852), born in 1773, was a chorister of West- 

. minster Abbey under Sir William Parsons. 
He was educated at Westminster School, 
where he formed a close friendship with Lord 
Dudley and Ward which lasted until his 
death. Hestudied the organ and pianoforte 
under 8. Webbe, and in 1802 was appointed 
organist of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
In 1801 he assisted his father in the revival 
of the Vocal Concerts. He died, after many 
years of retirement, on 2 Nov. 1852. 

He published in 1815 ‘Six Airs harmonised 
for three and four voices;” and also edited, 
in 1800, a ‘Collection of favourite Glees, 
Catches, and Rounds presented by the Candi- 
dates for-the Premiums given by the Prince 
of Wales in the year 1800.’ 

[&rove’s Diet. of Musie, ii. 67, iv. 319; Burke’s 
Extinet Baronetage ; Bemrose’s Choir Chant 
Book, App. p. xxili; Gent. Mag. 1822 pt. i. 94; 
Georgian Era, iv. 536; Records of Royal Soc. 
of Musieians ; Records of Madrigal Soe. ; Chapel 
Royal Cheque Book; Cat. of Musie in British 
Museum. ] Rh. Ss. 


KNYVETT, WILLIAM (1779-1856), 
musical composer, third son of Charles 
Knyvett (1752-1822) [q. v.], musician, was 
born on 21 April 1779, most probably in Lon- 
don, and educated by his father, by Samuel 
Webbe, the glee composer, and by Signor 

Cimador. In 1788 he sang in the treble 
chorus at the Concerts of Antient Music,and | 

.in 1795 appeared there as the prineipal alto. 
In 1797 he was appointed oneofthegentlemen 
oftheChapel Royal, and soon after a lay vicar 





. of Westminster Abbey. He succeeded Dr. 


Samuel Arnold in 1802 as one of the com- 
posers of the Chapel Royal. In singing he 
tookthe alto or contra-tenor parts, invariably 
employing his falsetto, though nature had 
supplied him with a deep bass. Heattached 
himselftothe Harrison and Bartleman school, 
and became the third of a fashionable vocal 
triumvirate. For upwards of forty years he 
sang at the best London concerts and at the 
provincial festivals. Callcott’s glee, ‘ With 
sighs,sweet Rose,’ was composed expressly for 
him. In 1832,on the death of Thomas Greato- 
rex, he became eonductor of the Concerts of 
Antient Music, an offiee which he resigned in 
1840. He wasthe conductor of the Birming- 
ham festivals from 1834 to 1843, and of the 
York festival of 1835. With the exception of 
Sir George Smart, he was the last of the musi- 
cal leaders who inherited the Handel tradi- 
tions as to the method of conducting an ora- 
torio. Heproduced vocal works that were very 
popular, many of which will be remembered 
for their sweet. melody and good harmony. 
Among them were “There is a flower,’ ‘My 
love is like the red, red rose,’ 1803 ; ‘ The Bells 
of St. Michael’s Tower,’ 1810; ‘The Boatie 
Rows,’ 1810; ‘The Midges’ Dance,’ and ‘ As it 
fellupon a day,’ 1812. ° Healso wrote‘ When 
the fair rose,’ a glee for which he gained a 
prize at the Harmonie Society in 1800, pre- 
sented to him by his steady patron, the Prince 
of Wales. Upwards of thirty-five of his com- 
positions were printed. His unpublished 
works include the grand anthem, ‘The King 
shall rejoice,'produced oflicially for the coro- 
nation ofGeorge IV, and ‘ This is the day the 
Lord has made,’ written for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. 

Knyvett impoverished himself by unsue- 
cessful speculations. He died at Clarges 
House, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 17 Nov. 1856. 
His second wife, whom he married in 1826, 
was Miss Deborah Travis of Shaw, near 
Oldham. She was celebrated in her day for 
her knowledge of Handel’s musie and her 


| superior mode of delivering it. ‚She sang at 


the Concerts of Antient Musie in 1813 and 
at the prineipal London concerts from 1815 
to 1843. She died on 10 Feb. 1876. 

[Gent. Mag. 1857, pt. i. 621-2; Grove's 
Dictionary of Musie, 1880, ii. 67; Champlin’s 
Cyclopedia of Music, 1889, ii. 330.12.0..02B; 

K@EHLER, GEORGE FREDERIC («. 
1800), brigadier-general, captain royal artil- 
lery,a German (cf. Gent. Mag. vol. \xxi. pt.1. 

.377), wasappointed to a direct commission 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery at 
Gibraltar during the siege on 20 Jan. 1780. 
The oflicial records do not show clearly 
whether he had previously served there or 
arrived as a volunteer with Rodney’s. relief. 
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His subsequent British commissions were: 
first lieutenant royal artillery, 1 Dec. 1782; 
brevet-major, October 1793; captain-lieu- 
tenant royal artillery, 5 Dec. 1793; brevet- 
lieutenant-colonel, April 1794; captain royal 
artillery, 9 Dec. 1796 ; brevet-colonel, 1 Jan. 
1800. 

Keehler distinguished himself during the 
defence of Gibraltar in 1782 by the invention 
of a gun-carriage allowing the axis ofthe gun 
to be depressed to an angle ofseventy degrees, 
the model of which is now in the royal mili- 


tary repository, Woolwich. The accuraey of 


the fire was so great that at the first trial. 
on 15 Feb. 1782, twenty-eight shot out of 


thirty fired took effect in one traverse ofthe 


Spanish San Carlos battery, at a distance 


of fourteen hundred yards (DRINKWATER, | 


p. 104). George AugustusEliott, lord Heath- 
tield [q. v.], the governor, who is said to have 


disliked Kcehler at first (BRowNe, p.60),t00k 


him on his staff. In a letter to Sir Robert 
Murray Keith [q. v.], soon after the siege, 
Heathfield speaks of Kcehler, then at Pisa on 
his way to Vienna, as ‘my most confidential 
aide-de-camp’ (SMYTH, Memoirs and Corresp. 
of Keith, üü. 163). 

K.oehler is stated to have been at one timein 
Turkey, probably during the war with Austria 
and Russia in 1788, and to have acquired the 
language. He afterwards accompanied Lord 
Heathfield to the continent, and was with 
him on his way to Aix-la-Chapelle when the 
Flemings began their attempt to throw off 
the Austrian yoke. They applied for the 
services of a skilled artillerist, and Heath- 
field, through Count Dillon, recommended 
Koehler, who received the rank of colonel of 
artillery, and afterwards of major-general in 
th service of the Belgian united states. He 
commanded the patriot troops in repeated 
engagements with the Austrians in 1790, in 
one of which, at Ardennes, 13 July 1790, he 
speaks of the fighting as having lasted from 
3 AM. to 7 p.m. Koeehler’s reports to the 
‘Sovereign Congress of the Belgian United 
States’ were published at Brussels in 1790. 
Divided counsels frustrated the Belgian at- 
tempt, and Koehler rejoined his company of 
artillery at Gibraltar, and served with it 
at Toulon in 1793. When the place was 
evacuated in December 1793, Koehler was 
left with two hundred men in Fort Malgere 
to cover the embarkation and spike the 
guns, a service he successfully accomplished 
(Duncan, ii, 67-8). 

With Gilbert Elliot, afterwards first Earl 
of Minto fg. v.], and Lieutenant-colonel 
(afterwards Sir John) Moore, Koehler was 
sent 1n 1794 to Corsica to conferwith General 
Paoli. Lord Minto has left an amusing ac- 


| count of the mission (Life and Letters, 1751- 


| 1806, ii. 211 et seqg.) Koehler was quarter- 
| master-general of the British troops at the 
| subsequent reduction of the French garrisons 
in Corsica (DUNCAN, ii. 68), and was after- 
' wards assistant quartermaster-general of the 
| north-eastern distriet of England, with head- 
' quarters at Newcastle-on-Tyne. When the 
| French gained a footing in Egypt in 1798, a 
| military mission of artillery and engineer 
, oflicers, with detachments of royal artillery 
androyal military artificers, was sent to orga- 
nise the Turkish army. Koehler was placed 
‚ at its head, with the local rank of brigadier- 
' general. The mission arrived at Constanti- 
nople in June 1799, and in January 1800 
Koehler with some of his staff, disguised as 
Turks, proceeded overland to Syria, return- 
ing in April. On 15 Jan. 1800 the whole 
party proceeded to the seat of war in Syria, 
arriving at Jaffa on 2 July. At the grand 
vizier’s request plans were prepared for the 
defence of Jaffa. Attended by a large body 
of Turkish troops, the mission made a sort 
of royal progress towards Jerusalem. K.eehler 
and his men were jealously watched, but 
prayers were read every day in the camp 
without molestation. A malignant fever, 
produced by the filthy surroundings, carried 
off Koehler's wife on 14 Dec. 1800, and 
Koehler was soon afterwards attacked, and 
died near Jaffa 29 Dec. 1800. The remainder 
of the party subsequently marched with the 
Turkish army to join the British troops in 
Egypt in 1801. A narrative of the mission 
was subsequently published by the medical 
oflicer in charge, Dr. W. Wittman. 

Keehler died intestate. The balance of 
Koehler’s estate (7,8421. 8s. 4d.) was in 1814 
paid over to the crown. In 1820 one Chris- 
tian Bauer of Cronberg, Hesse - Nassau, 
labourer, and Elizabeth his wife filed a bill 
in the (now abolished) exchequer court at 
Westminster claiming Koehler’s estate as 
surviving next of kin. It was stated that 
he was the only son of George Koehler, native 
of Bingen, who had enlisted in the British 
artillery and been killed in the service of the 
East India Company. After long legal in- 
quiries it was finally decided in 1859 by Vice- 
chancellor Kindersley that the sum was due 
to his legal representatives, certain persons 
of the names of Koehler and Schmidt, and 
after an appeal to the House of Lords in 
1861 the decision was confirmed, and the 
original sum, together with 14,4297. 12s. 6d. 
interest, was restored to these elaimants. 

[Kane’s Listof Officers, Royal Artillery (Wool- 
wich, revised ed. 1869); Browne’s England’s Ar- 
tillerymen (London, 1865); Drinkwater's Siege 





of Gibraltar (London, 1844 ed.); printed bulle- 
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tins of the revolt in the Netherlands, indexed 
in Brit. Mus. Cat. under Kahler's name, with 
the aceounts in Ann. Reg. 1791, and Flemish 
MS., forming Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 25058 ; 
Duncan’s Hist. Royal Artillery (London, 1872), 
vol. ii.; Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, first 
Earl of Minto, 1751-1806 (London, 1874, 3 vols.), 
vol. ii.; Letter from Kehler to the Marquis 
Wellesley in Wellesley Desp. vol. i.; W.‘Witt- 
man’s Travels in Turkey, &e. (London, 1802). 
See also Preston’s Umelaimed Money (Lon- 
don, 1880); the Records of the Court of Ex- 
chequer and Court of Chancery in the Public 
Record Office, London, 1820-60: Bauer v. the 
Solieitor-general and the Attorney-general ®. 
Köhler and others.] H.M.C. 





KOLLMAN, AUGUST FRIEDRICH 
CHRISTOPH (1756-1829), organist and 
composer, was born at Engelbostel, near 
Hanover, in 1756. His christian name is 
erroneously given by F6tis as‘ August Fried- 
rich Karl; a mistake which is followed by 
Grove and Brown, and which is possibly due 
to a confusion with his brother, Georg Chris- 
toph Kollman, who was an organist of some 
repute in Hamburg. The correct form of 
the name is given in full upon the title-page 
of the original editions of three of Kollman’s 
theoretical works. His father was school- 
master and organist at Engelbostel. He re- 
ceived his first musical training at the hands 
of the pastor of the village, and at the age 
of fourteen was sent to school at Hanover 
for two years. He studied musie and the 
organ under J. C. Böttner, and in 1779 was 
admitted to the normal school of the elec- 
torate of Hanover. Two years later he ob- 
tained the post of organist to a private chapel 
at Lüne, near Lüneberg. On 9 April 1784 
he was appointed chapel-keeper and school- 
master at the German Chapel, St. James’s 
Palace, From this time Kollman lived in 
London, and became an Englishman by 
adoption. 

In 1792 George III presented an organ to 
the German Chapel, and Kollman played it 
until his death. He was a man of consider- 
able vigour, and is said on the occasion of a 
fire in St. James’s Palace in 1809 to have 
saved the German Chapel from destruction 
by standing in the doorway and preventing 
the firemen from entering it. During his 
later years he taught music in many noble 
families in London. He died on Easter day 
1829, His son, George August, succeeded 
him as organist to the German Chapel, and 
he in his turn was succeeded by his sister, 
Johanna Sophia. 

Kollman was the author of the following 





theoretical works: 1. ‘An Introduction to 
the Art of Preludising and Extemporising, | 


) 


London, 1791. 2. ‘An Essay on Musical 
Harmony, London, 1796. 3. “An Essay on 
Practical Musical ° Composition,’ London, 
1799. 4. “A Practical Guide to Thorough 
Bass,’ London, 1801. 5. ‘A Vindieation of 
a Passage in the “ Practical Guide ” against 
an Advertisement of Mr. M. P. King,’ Lon- 
don, 1802. 6. “A. New Theory of Musical 
Harmony, London, 1806. 7. “A Second 
Practical Guide to Thorough Bass,’ London, 
1807. 

He instituted the “Quarterly Musical Re- 
gister,” London, 1812, of which only two 
numbers appeared. Some ‘ Remarks’of Koll- 
man’supon Logier’s system of teaching, which 
were originally contributed to the ‘ Allge- 
meine Musikalische Zeitung’ of Leipzig, were 
colleeted and published in pamphlet forın, 
together with remarks on the same subjeet 
by ©. F. Müller, at Munich in 1822. 

His published compositions include : ‘The 
Shipwreck, or the Loss of the East India- 
man “ Halsewell,” an orchestral symphony 2 
(programme music), London, 1787; ‘The 
First Beginning on the Pianoforte, according 
to an Improved Method of Teaching Begin- 
ners,’ Op. 5, London, 1796; ‘An Analysed 
Symphony for the Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Bass,’ Op. 3, London, 1799; “Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra,’ Op. 8, London, 
1804; “The Melody of the One Hundredth 
Psalm, with examples and directions for'a 
hundred different harmonies in four parts, 
Op. 9, London, 1809; “Rondo on the Chord 
of the Diminished Seventh,’ London, 1810; 
‘Twelve Analysed Fugues for Two Per- 
formers,’ Op. 10, London, 1810, 2nd edit. 
1823; “An Introduction to Extemporary 
Modulation,’ Op. 11, London, 1820; and 
several songs, sonatas, and other pianoforte 
pieces. - 

Kollman also edited an edition 
“ Wohltemperirtes Clavier.’ 

[Grove’s Diet. of Musie, ii. 68, iv. 692; Fetis’s 
Biog. Univ. des Musiciens, v. 81; Brown’s Biog. 
Diet. of Music, p. 364; Kollman’s works in Brit. 
Mus. Library.] R. Eyısz 

KONIG or KÖNIG, CHARLES DIET- 
RICH EBERHARD (1774-1851), minera- 
logist, was born in Brunswick in 1774, edu- 
cated at Göttingen, and came to this country 
to arrange the collections of Queen Charlotte 
at the end of 1800. On the completion of 
this work he became assistant to Dryander, 
librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. In 1807 he 
succeeded Dr. Shaw as assistant-keeper ofthe 
department of natural history in the British 
Museum, and on the death of his superior 
in 1813 he took his place. Afterwards he 
turned his attention to minerals and fossils, 


of Bach’s 


Kotzwara 


and arranged the recently acquired collec- 
tions of Mr. Greville. At the time of his 
'sudden death, 6 Sept. 1851, in London, he 
had charge of the mineralogical department 
of the British Museum. 

Besides various papers in journals, he was 
associated with Dr. Sims in the issue of 
“ Annals of Botany,’ 1805-7. 

[Athensum, 1851, p. 954.] BaD4J% 


KOTZWARA or KOCSWARA, 
FRANZ (1750 ?-1793), musician, of Bohe- 
mian origin, was born in Prague about 1750. 
He seems to have led a vagabond lite in Ger- 
many and Holland previous to 1784, when he 
was attracted to England bythe Handel com- 
memoration inWestminster Abbey, in which 
he took part as a member ofthe band. He was 
subsequently in Ireland, but returned to Lon- 
don in 1791,when he wasengaged by Giovanni 
Gallini [q. v.] as a double-bass player at the 
new Italian opera-house. He wasabout the 
same time engaged by various music-sellers 
to compose trios and quartets.. His sonata, 
the ‘ Battle of Prague, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (which is still performed), at 
once achieved popularity and success, He 
wrote also three sonatas for piano and violin, 
three for the piano alone, besides some sere- 
‚. nades, and three solos for the viola. In the 
. spring of 1792 he was travelling on the con- 
tinent, and Francois Joseph Fetis, then a boy 
' of eight years old, describes a visit which 
Kotzwara paid to his father at Mons. After 
Kotzwara had heard Fetis play a sonata of 
Mozart, he invited him to playat sight on the 
harpsichord his ‘ Battle of Prague.’ Fötis’s 
father accompanied him on the violin, and 
Kotzwara himself on the ’cello. 

Kotzwara was very versatile, and played a 
great number of instruments with flueney if 
not distinetion. He was, however, as dissi- 
pated as he was clever, and on 2 Feb. 1793 
he was discovered hanging in a house of ill- 
. fame in Vine Street, Covent Garden. He 
had been making experiments in hanging 
in the company of some half-drunken women, 
and his death was the result of an accident; 
the partiesimplicated were arrested, but were 
ultimately acquitted, 

[Fetis, v. 380; Imperial Diet. of Biog. pt. xi. 
p-115; Reissmann’s Musikalisches Conversations- 
Lexikon ; Champlin’s Cyelop. of Music, ii. 388 ; 
Dietionary of Music (1827), ji. 24; Grove. ii. 69; 
Brown’s Diet. of Musicians, p- 364. The five 
last-mentioned authorities all give the date of 
Kotzwara’s death wrongly as 1791] T.S, 


KRABTREE. [See ÜRABTRER.] 
KRATZER, NICHOLAS (1487-1550?), 


mathematician, was born at Munich, Bavaria, 
in 1487, and studied in the universities of 
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Cologne and Wittemberg, graduating B.A. 
at the latter place. Coming to England he 
made the acquaintance of Richard Foxe, 
bishop of Winchester, who on 4 July 1517 
appointed him to a fellowship in his newly 
founded college of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
and on 20 Feb. 1522-3 he was incorporated 
B.A. . He proceeded M.A. 18 March, when 
he was described in the ‘University Register’ 
as “notissimus & probatissimus et in mathe- 
maticis etin philosophieis.” Kratzer lectured 
on astronomy in Oxford, and soon afterwards 
was appointed mathematicalreader there by 
Cardinal Wolsey He was skilled in the con- 
struction of sun-dials, and erected two in 
Oxford, one in the garden of Corpus Christi, 
and another in the south churchyard of 
St. Mary’s Church (removed in 1744). After 
the assembly of bishops and divines which 
met at Wolsey’shousein 1521 had condemned 
Luther’s doctrines, ‘a testimony was sent to 
Oxford, and fastned on the Dial in St. Marys 
churchyard by Nich. Kratzer, the maker and 
contriver thereof.’ Leland refers to this dial 
in his “De Encomiis.’ 

In 1520 Kratzer wasat Antwerpon a visit 
to Erasmus, where he met Albert Dürer, then 
on his famous journey to the Netherlands. 
On 12 Oct. 1520 Tunstal wrote to Henry VIIL 
saying that hehad met Kratzer at Antwerp, 
“an Almayn deviser ofthe King’s Horologes,” 
and he asked that he should be allowed to 
remain until the pending election of the em- 
peror was over. ‘Being,’ Tunstal added, 
“born in High Almayn, and having acquaint- 
ance of many of the Princes, he might be 
able to find out the mind of the Eleetors 
touching the affairs of the Empire’ (Letters 
and Papers Henry VIII, ım. i. 1018). In 
the same year among Henry’s payments ap- 
pears the quarterly salary of 100s. to ‘Nicho- 
las Craser an Estronomyer’ (ib. p. 408). 
Dürer drew Kratzer’s portrait, but it is 
not known to be extant. On 24 Oct. 1524 
Kratzer wrote to Dürer from London a 
letter asking him to draw him a model of 
an instrument for measuring distances, which 
is in the collection of Herr Lempertz at 
Cologne; the reply from Dürer to Kratzer 
is in the Guildhall Libraryin London. When 
Hans Holbein [q. v.] came to London, Krat- 
zer was one of his earliest friends. Holbein 
painted a magnificent portrait of Kratzer at 
a table on which are many mathematical 
instruments; this picture is now at the 
Louvre, and was painted in 1528, when 
Kratzer was forty-one years of age. A good 
copy was lent by. Viscount Galway to the 
Tudor Exhibition, 1890 (No. 129).. In 1529 
Kratzer was sent with Hugh Bozvell and 
Hans Bour to search the king’s woods and 
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mines in Cornwall and to try to melt the ore 
(ib. v. 314). Among Cromwell’s ‘ Remem- 
brances’ for 1533 is an item ‘To send to 
Nich. Cracher for the eonveyance of Chris- 
topher Mount’s letters.’ Nicolas Bourbon, the 
French poet, in a letter to Thomas Soliman, 
the king’s secretary, prefixed to Bourbon’s 
‘ Hawdayoyeıov, Lyons, 1536, sends greetings 
among other friends, ineluding Holbein, ‘D. 
Nic, Cratzero regio astronomo, viro honestis 
salibus, facetiisque ac leporibus concreto.' 
Payments to Nicolas, the king’s astronomer, 
frequently occur in the accounts of the royal 
household. 

In the preface to Guido Bonatus’s treatise 
on astronomy (Basel,1550) Kratzeris praised 
as a mathematician, “qui ita bonus & probus 
est ut majorequam mathematicorum fortuna 
sit dignus.” He died soon after 1550. Many 
of his books came into the hands of Dr. John 
Dee [q. v.] and Richard Forster. 

Kratzer left two books in manuscript, 
copies of which are found in Corpus Christi 
(elii.) and the Bodleian (MS. 504) Libraries 
at Oxford. First, ‘Canones Horopti, dedi- 
cated to Henry VIII, with a coneluding note 
to intimate that the subjects of his Oxford 
leetures were ‘ Astronomiam super sphaeram 
materialem Johannis de Sacro Bosco, com- 
positionem astrolabis, & geographiam Pto- 
lem&i.’ His second work, ‘De Compositione 
Horologiorum,’ contains ‘(1) Compositio & 
utilitates quadrantis; (2) De arte metrica 
sive mensurandi; (3) Compositio eylindri 

. & .aliorum instrumentorum mathematico- 
rum; (4) Seripta plurima mathematica per 
N. Kratz.’ In the Cottonian MSS. is a letter 
from N. Kracerus to T. Cromwell, dated Lon- 
don, 24 Aug. 1538, and conveying informa- 
tion received from Germany about tlıe Turks. 

[Notes kindly supplied by Lionel Cust, esq., 
F.S.A.; Wood’s Athene Oxon. i. 59, 62, 190, 12% 
457 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 460; Hessel’s Eceles. 
Lond. Batav. Archiv. i. 3, 888-9; Wood’s Hist. 
and Antiq. of Univ.of Oxford (Gutch), vol. ii. pt. 
ii. p. 836, pt. i. p. 19; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. iii. 144; Leland, De Encomiis, ed. 1859, 
p. 19; Thausing’s Albert Dürer’s Lifeand Works 
(Engl. trans. 1882); Woltmann’s Holbein und 
Seine Zeit, 1874-6; Casel van Mander’s Livre 
des Peintres, ed. Hymans, 1884; Privy Purse 
Expenses of Henry VII; Clark's Oxfurd Col- 
leges, 1891.] Rosa. 


KRAUSE, WILLIAM HENRY (1796- 
1852), Irish divine, wasborn on 6 July 1796in 
the island of St. Croix, West Indies. Atan 
early age he was brought to England, and 
placed for education in a school at Fulham, 
{rom which he was afterwards sent to another 
at Richmdnd. In 1814, having made up his 


mind to enter the army, he obtained a com- | 





mission in the 5lst light infantry, then in the 
south of France. Next year he was present 
at the battle of Waterloo. On the termina- 
tion of the war he was placed on half-pay, 
and soon afterwards returned to St. Croix, 
where his father still resided. In 1822, being 
on a visit at the house of a brother oflicer 
in Ireland, he came under deep religious 
impressions and resolved to take holy orders. 
It was a long time, however, before he suc- 
ceeded in receiving ordination. In 1826 he 
wasappointed bytheEarlof Farnham ‘moral 
agent’ on his Irish estates, his duty being to 
look after the schools and endeavour to pro- 
note the religious and moral welfare of the 
tenantry. While discharging these functions 
with great zeal, he also entered himself at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and on 27 Feb. 1838 
received the degree of M.A. On 26 March 
1838 he was ordained for the curaey of Cavan 
by the Bishop of Kilmore, and fortwo years 
ministered most earnestly there. In 1840 
he was appointed ineumbent of the Bethesda 
Chapel, Dublin, and soon became one of the 
most noted of the evangelical clergy of that 
city. Hedied on 27 Feb. 1852. Three volumes 
of his ‘Sermons’ were published after his 
death (Dublin, 1859). 

[Memoir by the Rev. C. 
Dublin, 1854.] 


KUERDEN, RICHARD, M.D. (1623- 
1690 ?), antiquary. [See JAcksoX.] 


KUPER, Sır AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD 
(1809-1885), admiral, son of William Kuper, 
D.D.,chaplain to Queen Adelaide,wasborn on 
16 Aug. 1809. He entered the navy in April 
1823, and after serving on the South Ameri- 
can and Mediterranean stations was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant on 28 Feb. 1830. 
During the next seven years he served almost 
continuously on the home station and the 
coast of Spain or Portugal, and in July 
1837 was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Alligator, with his father-in-law, Captain 
Sir James John Gordon Bremer [q. v.] He 
assisted Bremer in forming the settlement of 
Port Essington in North Australia, and on 
27 July 1839 was promoted by him to the 
command of the Pelorus. In a violent hur- 
ricane at Port Essington the Pelorus was 
driven on shore, high and dry, and was got 
off with great diflieulty and labour after 
eighty-six days. On 5 March 1840 Bremer, 
being then senior oflicer in India, appointed 
Kuper acting captain ofthe Alligator, and in 
June 1841 moved him to the Calliope, in 
which he was confirmed by the admiralty 
with seniority 5 June 1841. In the Allı- 
gator, and afterwards in the Calliope, he was 
actively employed during the first Chinese 
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war, and was honourably mentioned for his 
conduct at the capture of Chusan in July 
1840, at the reduction of the Bogue forts in 
February 1841, and in the operations leading 
up to the capitulation of Canton. In ac- 
knowledgment of his services during this 
eriod he was nominated a C.B. on 21 Jan. 
1842. From 1850 to 1853 he commanded 
the Thetis frigate in the Pacific, and the 
London in the Mediterranean for a few 
months in 1855. 

On 29 July 1861 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral, and in the autumn of 1862 suc- 
ceeded Sir James Hope [g. v.]as commander- 
in-chief in China, where affairs were still in a 
very unsettled state, owing to therebellion of 
the Taepings. It was Kuper’s first business 
to lead an expedition against them, to defeat 
them, and capture their stronghold Kahding 
on 23 Oct. 1862. He was quickly called 
away to arrange matters in Japan, where 
the great nobles were in a state of fierce 
excitement and indignation, consequent on 
the treaties with occidental nations and the 
threatened introduction of foreigners and 
foreign customs. On 14 Sept. 1862 a small 
party of English riding in the country was 
savagely attacked by the retainers of the 
Daimio of Satsuma, and one was killed. 
Reparation and compensation had been de- 
mandec both from the imperial government 
and from the Prince of Satsuma, and as they 
were not given, Kuper was requested to bring 
the squadron into thebay of Yokohama. He 
arrived there in March 1863, and under this 
threat, following the suspension of diplomatic 
relations, the Japanese government agreed 
to pay the100,0007. demanded. But Satsuma 
proved less compliant, and on 14 Aug. the 
admiral brought the squadron before Kago- 
sima. On the 15th three steamers belonging 
to the refraetory prince were seized. There- 
upon his batteries opened fire and were 
speedily silenced. 'The prince’s palace was 
shelled, and by an acceident the greater part 
of the town was burnt. On the 16th the 
prince submitted to the English demand». 

The following year the Daimio of Nagato, 
whose batteries commanded the Straits of 
Simonoseki, the ordinary and most conve- 
nient channel into the inland sea, asserted his 
right to close the navigation to all foreigners. 
The French and Dutch squadrons, as well as 
one ship of the United States navy, made 
common cause with the English, and acted 
for the occasion under the orders of the Eng- 
lish admiral. The ships opened fireat 4 2.u. 
on 5 Sept., and by the next day all the bat- 
teries had been silenced and stormed, despite 
the gallant fighting of the Japanese... On the 
Tthnegotiations began, and it was soon agreed 





that ‘allshipsof all countries passing through 
the Straits of Simonoseki shall be treated in 
a friendly manner.’ The battle led not only 
to the opening of the inland sea, but to the 
downfall of the old ‘country’ partyin Japan, 
and to a socialand political revolution in the 
organisation of the empire. 

In the course of 1865 Kuper returned to 
England. He had no further service. He 
had been nominated a K.C.B. on 25 Feb. 
1864, in acknowledgment of his services at 
Kagosima ; and on 2 June 1869 he was ad- 
vanced to the grand cross of the order. On 
6 April 1866 he became a vice-admiral, and 
admiral on 20 Oct. 1872. He-died on 29 Oct. 
1885. He married, in June 1837, Emma 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Gordon 
Bremer, but had no issue. 

[O'Byrne’s Naval Biog. Diet. ; Rennie’s Bri- 
tish Arms in China and Japan; Annual Register, 
1863; Parl. Debates, 9 Feb. 1864; Correspond- 
ence respecting Affairs in Japan (Parl. Paper), 
1864; Times, 10, 17, and 19 Nov. 1864.] 

Je Keale 


KURZ, SULPIZ (1833 ?-1878), botanist, 
was a native of Munich, and a pupil of Mar- 
tius the Brazilian traveller, and professor of 
botany. Having quarrelled with his family, 
he sailed to Java and entered the Dutch ser- 
vice, in which hestayed for several years. In 
1864 he was induced by Dr. T. Anderson, 
who was visiting the Dutch possessions, to 
return with him to Calcutta as curator of the 
herbarium, which post he held till his death, 
to the great advantage of Indian botany. 
Kurz had an intimate acquaintance with 
Indian and Malayan plants, and was fre- 
quently despatched on botanical missions. 
He explored Burma and Pegu, and spent 
three months in the Andaman Islands, of 
which he gave an exhaustive report in 1870. 
His most extensive work is his ‘Forest Flora 
of Burma,’ Calcutta, 1877, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
many articles in the ‘Journal of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal’ and the ‘ Journal of 
Botany.’ He died at Pulo-Penang on 15 Jan. 
1878, his death being probably hastened by 
neglect of the precautions needful when ex- 
ploring tropical countries. 


‚[Journ. Bot. 1878, p. 127; Jackson’s Guide 
Lit. Bot. p. 397.] b.D.J8 


KYAN, ESMOND (a. 1798), Irish rebel, 
was a-landowner, residing at Monamolin, 
near Oulart, co. Wexford, Ireland. On the 
outbreak of the rebellion in Wexford, early 
in 1798 Kyan joined the insurgents. He 
commanded the rebel artillery at the battle 
of Arklow, where he lost an arm. Owing 
to this wound he was compelled to re- 
main for some time in Wexford itself. Ac- 


Kyan 


cording to the unanimous authority of con- 
temporary writers, Kyan distinguished him- 
self by his efforts to prevent the massacre 
of loyalist prisoners by the rebels on Wex- 
ford bridge. After the fall of Wexford he 
joined a band of insurgents who tried to pene- 
trate the county Carlow, and took a part in 
the last scenes of the war in the Wicklow 
mountains. On the suppression of the re- 
bellion Kyan returned home in disguise to 
see his relatives, but was discovered and 
arrested. He was executed in July 1798, 
after a short trial before a court-martial. 


[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography ; 
George Taylor’s History of the Wexford Rebellion 
of 1798; Memoirs of Miles Byrne. See also 
Lecky’s England during the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. viil.] G.P. M-r. 


KYAN, JOHN HOWARD (1774-1850), 
inventor of the “kyanizing” process for pre- 
serving wood, son of John Howard Kyan of 
Mount Howard and Ballymurtagh, co. Wick- 
low, was born in Dublin, Nov. 27,1774. His 
father wasthe owner of valuable copper mines 
in Wicklow (now worked by the Wicklow 
Copper Mines Company), and for some time 
at the end of the last century worked them 
himself. The son was educated to take part 
in the management of the mines, but soon 
after he entered the concern its fortunes de- 
clined, and in 1804 his father died almost 
penniless. For a time Kyan was employed at 

' some vinegar works at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
but subsequently removed to London, to 
Greaves’s vinegar breweryin Old Street Road. 
The decay of the timber supportsin his father’s 
copper mines had already directed his atten- 
tion to the question of preserving wood, and 
as early as 1812 he began experiments with a 
view to discoveringamethod ofpreyentingthe 
decay. Eventually he found that bichloride of 
mercury, or corrosive sublimate, as it is com- 
monly called, gavethe best results, and, with- 
out revealing the nature ofthe process, he sub- 
mitted a block of oak impregnated with that 
substance to the admiralty in 1828. It was 
placed in the ‘fungus pit’at Woolwich, where 
it remained for three years exposed to all the 
conditions favourable to decay. When taken 
outin 1831,it wasfound to be perfeetly sound, 
and after further trials it still remained un- 
affeeted. Kyan patented his discovery in 
1832 (Nos. 6253 and 6309), extending the 
application of the invention to the preserva- 
tion of paper, canvas, cloth, cordage, &c. A 
further patent was granted in 1836 (No. 
7001). The preservative action of a solution 
of bichloride of mercury was previously well 
known, and Kyan’s process merely consisted 

“in the submersion oftimber or other materials 
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ina tank containing a solution of corrosive 
sublimate in water. It was maintained by 
the inventor that permanent chemical combi- 
nation took place between the mercurial salt 
and the woody fibre, but this was contested. 
The process attracted great attention. Fara- 
day chose it as the subject of his inaugural 
lecture at the Royal Institution on 22 Feb. 
1833, on his appointment as Fullerian pro- 
fessor of chemistry. Dr. Birkbeck gave a 
lecture upon it at the Society of Arts on 
9 Dec. 1834, and in 1835 the admiralty pub- 
lished the report of a committee appointed 
by the board to inquire into the value of the 
new method. In 1836 Kyan sold his rights 
to the Anti-Dry Rot Company, an act of par- 
liament being passed which authorised ‚the 
raising of a capital of 250,000. Tanks were 
constructed at Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico, at 
the Grand Surrey Canal Dock, Rotherhithe, 
andattheCity Road Basin. Greatthings were 
predieted of ‘kyanising,’ as the process then 
began to be called. A witty writer in ‘ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany’ for January 1837 told how 
the muses had adopted Kyan’s improvement 
to preserve their favourite trees. Ata dinner 
given to celebrate the success which attended 
theexperiment,asong, which becamepopular, 
was first sung. The opening verse runs: 
Have you heard, have you heard 
Anti-dry Rot’s the word ? 
Wood will never wear out, thanks to Kyan, to 
Kyan! 
He dips in a tank any rafter or plank, 
And makes it immortal as Dian, as Dian! 


Among the early applications of the pro- 
cess was the kyanising of the palings round 
the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, which was 
carried out in 1835 as an advertisement, 
small brassplatesbeingattachedtothepalings 
at intervals stating that the wood had been 
submitted to the new process. The plates 
soon disappeared, but the original palings 
still remain in good condition. The timber 
used in building the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, British Museum, Royal College ot 
Surgeons, Westminster Bridewell, the new 
roof of the Temple Church,and the Ramsgate 
harbour works was also prepared by Kyan’s 
process. When wooden railway sleepers be- 
came general (in place of the stone blocks 
used on the early lines), a very profitable 
business for Kyan’s company was anticipated, 
and for a time these hopes were realised. 
But it became evident that iron fastenings 
could not be used in wood treated with cor- 
rosive sublimate, on account of the corrosive 
action, and it was said that the wood became 
brittle. The salt was somewhat expensive, 
and ‚Sir William Burnett’s method. of: pre- 
servingtimber by chloride of zine, and after- 
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wards the application of creosote for that 
purpose, proved severe competitors. Doubts 
began to be expressed as to the real eflieieney 
of kyanising (see Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 11 Jan. 1853, pp. 206- 
243), and the process gradually ceased to be 
employed. i 

Besides the invention with which his name 
is associated, Kyan took out patents in 1833 
(No. 6534) for propelling ships by a jet of 
water ejected at the stern, and in 1837 (No. 
7460) for a method of obtaining ammoniacal 
salts from gasliquor. He was also the author 
of ‘ The Elements of Light and their Identity 
with those of Matter radiant or fixed,’ 1838. 
He died on 5 Jan. 1850 at New York, where 
he was engaged on a plan for filtering the 
water supplied to that city by the Croton 
aqueduct. 

[Faraday’s Prevention of Dry Rot in Timber, 
a Lecture at the Royal-Institution on 22 Feb. 
1833; Birkbeck’s Preservation of Timber by 
Kyan’s Patent, a Lecture at the Society of Arts 
on 9 Dec. 1834; Report of Admıralty Com- 
mittee on Kyan’s Process (Parl. Paper, No. 367 
of 1835); An Act to enable John Howard Kyan 
to assign certain Letters Patent, 6 Will. IV, cap. 
26,1836 ; Burke’sLanded.Gentry, 4th edit. 1868; 
art. ‘ Kyan’s Process’ in Architeetural Pulliea- 
tion Soeiety’s Diet. of Architecture.] R. B. P. 

KYD, ROBERT (@. 1793), founder of the 
BotanicalGardens, Caleutta, obtained acadet- 
ship in 1764, was appointedensign in the Ben- 
gal infantry 27 Oct. 1764, lieutenant 16 Oct. 
1765, captain 3 April 1768, major 4 Sept. 
1780, lieutenant-colonel 7 Dec. 1782. On 


the latter date he was appointed secretary to | 
the military department ofinspection in Ben- | 


gal, which post he seems to have held until 
his death. He wasa man of eultivated tastes, 
fond of botany and horticulture. About 1786 
he laid out the Botanical Garden, near Cal- 
cutta, which was taken over by the company, 
and of which Dr. Roxburgh was appointed 
superintendent on Kyd’s death. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, deseribing a visit to these gardens 
in 1848, has said that “they have contributed 
more useful and ornamental tropical plants 
to the public and private gardens of the world 
than any other establishment before or since’ 


(Himalayan Journals, i. 3-4). Kyd died at | 


Caleutta 26 May 1793. 

Derozario ( Complete Monumental Register) 
states that, Kyd was buried in the old burial- 
ground of Fort William, under a flat marble 
slab level with the ground, on the right of 
theentrance. A memorial urn, executed by 
the sculptor, Thomas Banks, was put up in 
the centre of the gardens, where it still 
stands. Some of Kyd’s letters to Warren 
Hastings are in the British Museum (Addit. 


MSS. 29169 £. 311, 29171£. 327, 29172 ff. 40, 
494), and other letters are among I,ord Bray- 


$th Rep. i. 290 sq.) 

Writers on India sometimes confuse Robert 
Kyd with Lieutenant-general Alexander 
Kyd, Bengal engineers, who built thegovern- 
ment dockyard at Kidderpur, near Oalcutta, 
which village is named afterhim. Alexander 
Kyd was the author of some tidal observa- 
tions on the Hooghly, and died in London 
25 Nov. 1826. 

[Information supplied by the India Office. 
As the Cadet Papers there commence in 1789, 
it has not been possible to get details of Kyd's 
parentage, &c. Hunter's Gazetteer of Bengal, 
vol. viii. (Kidderpur) ; Murray’s Handbook of 
Bengal ; Derozario's Complete Monumental Re- 
gister, Caleutta, 1819. ] H.M.& 

KYD, STEWART (d. 1811), politician 
and legal writer, a native of Arbroath, Forfar- 
shire, went at the age of fourteen from Ar- 
broath grammar school to King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Abandoning a design of entering 
| the church, he settled in London, and was 
‚ called to the bar from the Middle Temple. 
He became a firm friend of Thomas Hardy 
'[q. v.]and John Horne Tooke, whose poli- 

tical opinions he admired. In November 
1792 he joined the Society for Constitutional 
‚ Information. On29May 1794 he was arrested 
‚and examined by the privy council, but was 
| soon discharged. On 4 June he was again 
summoned before the council, and three days 
‚ later was committed to the Tower on a charge 
‚, of high treason, with Hardy, Tooke, and ten 
‘others. On 25 Oct. all the prisoners were 
brought up for trial before a special com- 
mission at the Old Bailey, but after the ac- 
quittal of Hardy, Tooke, and Thelwall, the 
attorney-general declined offering any evi- 
dence against Kyd, and he was discharged. 
In June 1797 he ably defended Thomas Wil- 
liams, a bookseller, who was indicted for 
blasphemy in publishing Paine’s “Age of 
Reason.’ His speech was printed during the 
same year. Kyd died in the Temple on 
26 Jan. 1811 (Seots Mag. 1xxiii. 159). His 
portrait has been engraved. 

Besides a continuation of Comyn’s ‘Digest’ 
(Svo, London, 1792), Kyd published: 1.°A 
Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes,’ 8vo, London, 1790; 
Srd edit. 1795; 2nd American edit., Albany, 
New York, 1800. 2. ‘A Treatise on the Law 
of Awards,’ 8vo, London, 1791; 2nd edit. 
1799. 3. “A Treatise on the Law of Cor- 
porations,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1793-4. 
4. “The Substance of the Income Act,’8vo, 
London, 1799, two editions. 5. ‘ Arrange- 
ment under distinet Titles of all the Pro- 
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brooke’s manuscripts (Zest. MSS. Comm. 
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visions of the several Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to the Assessed Taxes,’ 8vo, London, 
. 1799 (Postscript, 1801). 

[&ent. Mag. 1811, pt. i. p. 190 ; Cobbett and 
Howell’s State Trials, vols. xxiv. xxy. xxVvi.; 
 Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogr. ; Evans’s Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits, vol.ii.; Reuss’s Reg. of Authors, 
1790-1803, pt. i. p. 589; Rivers’s Memoirs of 
Living Authors, i. 352-3; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. ii. 12.] GG: 

KYD or KID, THOMAS (1557 ?-1595 ?), 
dramatist, appears to be identical with 
Thomas Kydd, the son of Francis Kydd, a 
London scrivener, who entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School on 26 Oct. 1565 (RoBINsoN, 
Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. i. 9). John 
Kyd, apparently the dramatist’s brother, was 
admitted a freeman of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany on 18 Feb. 1583-4 (ARBER, T'ranseripts, 
1, 691). John published some pamphlets of 
news and popular narratives of exciting 
crimes, but very few of his publications are 
extant. He died late in 1592. Mention is 
made of his widow in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters on 5 March 1592-3 (£. i. 565, ii. 621). 

The dramatist was well educated. He 
could writearough sort of Latin verse, which 
he was fond of introdueing into his plays, 
and he knew Italian and French sufliciently 
well to translate from both. He also gained 
a slight acquaintance with Spanish. He was 
probably brought up to his father’s profession 
of scerivener or notary. But he soon aban- 
doned that employment for literature, and 
thenceforward suffered much privation. Kyd’s 
career doubtless suggested to Nashe (in his 
preface to GREENE’s Menaphon, 1589) his 
description of those who, leaving ‘the trade 
of noverint whereto they were born,’ busy 
themselves with endeavours of art, pose as 
English Senecas, attempt Italian translations 
or twopenny pamphlets, and “botch up a 
blank-verse with i/s and ands.’ Of all these 
offences Kyd was guilty, although his blank- 
verse is undeserving of such summary con- 
demnation, and marks an advance on earlier 
efforts. When Nashe proceeds to point out 
that Seneca’s famished English followers imi- 
tate “the Kidde in Aesop, he is apparently 
punning on the dramatist’s name. 

Kyd’s earliest published book was a ren- 
dering from the Italian of ‘The House- 
holders Philosophie, first written in Italian 
by that excellent orator and poet, Torquato 
Tasso, and now translated by T. K., London, 
1588. (An imperfeet copy is in the British 
Museum.) It is signed at the end after 
Kyd’s manner, with his initials beneath a 
Latin pentameter, and is dedicatedto‘Maister 
T’homas Reade.’ In 1592 Kyd wrote for his 
brother, the publisher, apamphlet describing 





arecent murder. The title ran, ‘The Truethe 
of the most wicked and secret Murthering of 
John Brewen, Goldsmith, of London, com- 
mitted by his owne wife.’ This was licensed 
for the press on 22 Aug. 1592. A unique 
copy is at Lambeth, and it was reprinted in 
J. P. Collier's ‘ Illustrations of Early English 
Popular Literature’ in 1863. Murderous 
topies were always congenial to the drama- 
tist, and it is quite possible that he was also 
the author ofthe “True Reporte ofthe Poison- 
inge of Thomas Elliot, Tailor, of London, 
which his brother published at the same date. 

But it was as a writer of tragedies which 
clothed blood-curdling incident in “theswell- 
ing bombast of bragging blank-verse’ (to use 
Nashe’s phrase) that Kyd made his reputa- 
tion. Two plays from his pen, with Hiero- 
nimo or Jeronimo, marshal of Spain, for 
their hero, achieved exceptional popularity. 
They are the best extant specimens of that 
‘tragedy of blood’ in which Elizabethan 
playgoers chiefly delighted before Shakespeare 
revolutionised public taste. The one dealing 
with the earlier events in the career of Jero- 
nimo or Hieronimo was not published till 
1605, when it appeared anonymously in the 
only edition known with the title ‘The First 
Part ofIeronimo. With the Warres of Portu- 
gall and the Life and Death of Don Andrxa’ 
(London, for Thomas Pauyer). The other 
piece, dealing with the murder of the hero’s 
son Horatio, and the hero’s consequent mad- 
ness and death, was licensed for the press to 
Abel Jeffes in October 1592, under the title 
of‘The Spanish Tragedy of one Horatio and 
Bellimperia’ (Horatio’s lady-love), but the 
earliestextant copyisasecondandrevised edi- 
tion of 1594 (British Museum), which bears 
the title, “The Spanish Tragedie, containing 
the lamentable end of Don Horatio and Bel- 
imperia, with the pitiful death of old Hiero- 
nimo. Newly correeted andamended ofsuch 
grosse faults as passed in the first impression’ 
(London, by Edward Allde). A later edition, 
printed-by William White, is dated 1599. 
All impressions appeared anonymously, but 
the authorship is established by Thomas 
Heywood’s incidental mention of ‘M. Kid’ 
as the writer of ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ in his 
‘ Apology for Actors’ 1612 (Shaksp. oe. 
45), and there is adequate internal evidence 
for assigning ‘The First Part of Jeronymo’ 
to the same pen. 

The date of the production of these pieces 
is only ascertained from two contemptuous 
references made by Ben Jonson to their stub- 
born hold on popular favour. In 1600, in the 
induction to ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ Jonson as- 
signs above a dozen years to the age of ‘the 
old Hieronimo as it was first acted;’ and 
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writing in 1614, in the induetion to his 
“ Bartholomew Fair,’ he declares that those 
who still commend ‘ Jeronymo, or Androni- 
cus,’ represent the popular opinion of ‘five- 
and-twenty or thirty years’ back. The pieces, 
it may therefore be stated with certainty, 
first saw the light between 1584 and 1589. 
There is nothing to show which of the two 
plays should claim precedence in point of 
time. In Henslowe’s ‘Diary’ (p. 21), men- 
tion is first made under date 23 Feb. 1591-2 
of the performance of the ‘Spanes Comodye 
—Donne Oracoe, doubtless an ignorant de- 
scription of ‘The Spanish Tragedy.’ This 
play was far more popular than its com- 
panion, and it is quite possible that after 
its success was assured ‘The First Part of 
Jeronimo’ was prepared, in order to satisfy 
publie curiosity respecting the hero’s earlier 
life. Throughout 1592 Henslowe confusedly 
records performances of ‘Don Oracoe,’ ‘The 
Comodey of Jeronymo,’ and ‘Jeronymo,’ the 
first two titles being applied indifferently to 
‘The Spanish Tragedy,’and the third title to 
‘The First Part.’ Contrary to expectation, 
‘The First Part’ seems to have been usually 
played on the night succeeding that on which 
‘The Spanish Tragedy’ was represented. 
Dekker, in his ‘ Satiromastix, insinuated that 
Ben Jonson was the cereator oftle hero’s röle, 
but according to the list of Burbage’s chief 
characters supplied in the ‘Elegy’ on his 
death, the part was first played by that actor, 
and was one of his most popular assumptions. 

The title-page of a new edition of ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy’ in 1602 described it as en- 
larged, ‘with new additions of the Painter’s 
part and others, as it hath of late been divers 
acted.’” The newscenes exhibit with masterly 
power the development of Hieronimo’s mad- 
ness, and their authorship is a matter of high 
literary interest. Despite the abuse lavished 
on “the old Hieronimo’ by Ben Jonson,.and 
despite the superior intensity of the added 
scenes to anything in Jonson’s extant work, 
there is some reason for making him respon- 
sible for them. Charles Lamb, who quoted 
the added scenes— ‘the salt of the old play’ 
—in his ‘Specimens of English Dramatie 
Poets,' detected in them the agency of some 
more potent spirit than Jonson, and sug- 
gested Webster. Coleridge wrete that “the 
parts pointed out in Hieronimo as Ben Jon- 
son’s bear no traces of his style, but they are 
very like Shakespeare’s’ (Table Talk, p. 191). 
On the other hand Henslowe supplies strong 
external testimony in Jonson’s favour. On 
25 Sept. 1601 he lent Jonson 27. “upon his 
writinge of his adicions in Geronymo,'and on 
24 J une 1602 he advanced 102. to the same 
writer “in earneste of aboocke called Richard 





Crockbacke, and for new adieyons for Jero- 
nymo’ (HexsLowe, Diary, pp. 202, 223). 
Later editions of the revised play were issued 
in 1610, 1611, 1623, and 1633. 

Many external proofs of: the popularity of 
‘Jeronimo’are accessible. Between 1599 and 
1638 at least seven editions appeared of a 
ballad founded on the play and entitled ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy, containing the lamentable 
murders of Horatio and Bellimperia; with 
the pitiful death of old Hieronimo. To the 
tune of Queen Dido. In two parts... 
printed at London for H. Gosson.’ A curious 
woodcut adorns the publication (Roxdurghe 
Ballads, ii. 454 sq.) Before 1600 a por- 
tion of the play was adapted to the Ger- 
man stage by Jacob Ayrer, in his ‘ Tragedia 
von dem Griegischen Keyser zu Constan- 
tinopel vnd seiner Tochter Pelimberia, mit 
dem gehengten Horatio’ (Opus Theatrieum, 
1.177; TIEcK, Altdeutsches Theater, i. 200; 
CoHN, Shakespeare in Germany, p.1xv). In 
1608 A. van den Berghen published at Am- 
sterdam a Dutch version, ‘Don Jeronimo 
Maerschalck van Spanien, Treurspiel,’ which 
was republished in 1683. At home Richard 
Brathwaite stated, in his ‘ English Gentle- 
woman’ in 1631, that a lady ‘of good rank’ 
declined the consolations of religion on her 
deathbed, and died excelaiming ‘ Hieronimo, 
Hieronimo, O let me see Hieronimo acted !” 
Prynne, when penning his ‘ Histriomastix’ 
in 1637, found in this story a convenient text 
for moralising.. Two of Hieronimo’s ex- 
pressions—*‘ What outery calls me from my 
naked bed!’ his exclamation on being roused 
to learn the news of his son’s death, and the 
warning which he whispers to himself when 
he thinks he has offended the king, ‘ Beware, 
Hieronimo, go by, go by’— were long used as 
expletives in Elizabethan slang. Kit Sly 
quotes the latter in the vernacular form, 
‘Go by, Jeronimy,’ in Shakespeare’s ‘Taming 
of the Shrew’ (ef. HoLypay, Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, 1600); while as late as 1640 Thomas 
Rawlins, in his ‘ Rebellion,’ introduces de- 
risively, “Who calls Jeronimo from his naked 
bed ?’ amid many parodies of Kyd’s grandilo- 
quence. Ben Jonson was never weary of ridi- 
euling both the bombastie style of Kyd’s 
masterpiece and the vulgar taste which 
applauded it. In his ‘Every Man in his 
Humour’and his ‘ Poetaster’ anumber of‘ its 
fine speeches’are quoted with bitter sarcasm. 

The sole play to which Kyd set his name 
was a translation of a French tragedy by 
Robert Garnier. On 26 Jan. 1593-4 “a booke 
called Cornelia, Thomas Kydde being the 
author,’ was licensed for publication. It ap- 





peared in 1594 anonymously, but a dedica- 
‚tion to the. Countess of Sussex is signed 
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‘T. K., and the title-page of a new edi- 
tion of 1595 runs: ‘Pompey the Great his 
faire Cornelias Tragedie: effected by her 
father and husbandes downecast, death, and 
fortune . . . translated into English by 
Thomas Kid, London (Nich. Ling), 1593, 
4to. Inhis dedication the author writes that 
he endured ‘bitter times and privy broken 
passions’ in writing the piece, and promises 
to deal hereafter with Garnier’s ‘Portia’ 
(‘ Poreie’), a promise never fulfilled. ‘Cor- 
nelia’ followsthe Senecan model, and is very 
tedious. The speeches in blank-verse are in- 
ordinately long, and the rhymed choruses 
show little poetic feeling. Unlike ‘The Spa- 
nish Tragedy, the piece seems to have met 
with a better reception from eultured crities 
than from the general public. In 1594 the 
author of an ‘Epicedium’ on Lady Helen 
Branch, who is doubtfully identified with Sir 
William Herbert. d. 1593 [q. v.], bestowed 
equal commendation on Shakespeare, the 
poet of ‘Lucretia,’ and on him who ‘pen’d 
the praise of sad Cornelia. A year later 
William Clerke, in his ‘Polimanteia,’ wrote 
that ‘“Cornelia’s Tragedy, however not re- 
spected, was excellently well done.’ 

On strong internal evidence Kyd has been 
credited with two more anonymous tragedies 
ofthe‘Jeronimo’type,closelyresemblingeach 
other in plot. One, first printed by Edward 
Allde for Edward White in 1589, was en- 
titled ‘The Rare Triumphs of Love and 
Fortune,” and may be identical with ‘A 
History of Love and Fortune’ which was 
acted at court before 23 Dec. 1582. Col- 
lier reprinted it for the Roxburghe Club 
in 1851. The other piece was ‘The Tra- 


gedye of Solyman and Perseda. Wherein is | 


laid open Loves Constaney, Fortunes Incon- 
staney, and Deaths Triumphs.” The play 
was licensed for the press to Edward White 
on 20 Nov. 1592, but an edition dated 1599, 
printed, like “Love and Fortune,’ by Allde for 
White, is the earliest extant, and in some 
copies is described as ‘newly corrected and 
amended.’ The plot is drawn from H. Ws 
“ A Courtlie Controversie of Cupids Cautels,’ 
1578, which Collier assigns to Wotton, and 
the dramatist’s deseription of the beauty of 
the heroine Persida is partly borrowed from 
a sonnet in Watson’s ‘ Ekatompathia, 1582. 
Kyd makes the whole story the subject of 
the play with which Hieronimo entertains 
the Spanish eourt in ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ 
Greene refers familiarly to the leading theme, 
‘the betrothed faith of Erasto to his Persida, 
in both his ‘Mamillia,’ 1583, and his ‘Gwy- 
donius,’ 1587, and the tragedy was probably 
written in the former year. Its popularity 
is attested by Shakespeare’s direct allusion 





in “King John’ (i. 1, 244) to its comic ex- 
posure of the cowardiee-of Basilisco, a vain- 
glorious knight-(ed. Dodsley, v. 272). 

Other plays have been attributed to Kyd 
on less convineing grounds. Malone believed 
that he had a hand in the ‘Taming of a 
Shrew,’ 1594, whence Shakespeare adapted 
hiswell-known comedy, and in “Titus Andro- 
nicus,’ which recalls ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ 
in some of its reyolting incidents, and is al- 
luded to by Jonson in close conjunction with 
‘ Jeronimo.’ But in neither case ıstheinternal 
evidence strong enough to admit of a positive 
conclusion. Mr. Fleay’s theory that he wrote 
‘ Arden of Feversham’ is unsatisfactory. But 
the argument in favour of Kyd’s authorship 
of a pre-Shakespearean play (now lost) on the 
subject of Hamlet deserves attention. Nashe 
in 1589, when describing the typical literary 
hack, who at almost every point suggests 
Kyd, notices that in addition to his other 
accomplishments ‘he will afford you whole 
Hamlets, I should say, handfuls of tragical 
speeches.’ Other references in popular tracts 
and plays of like date prove that in an early 
tragedy concerning Hamlet therewasa ghost 
who cried repeatedly ‘ Hamlet revenge!’ and 
that this expression took rank, beside the quo- 
tations from ‘Jeronimo, in Elizabethan slang 
(ef. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, Memoranda on 
Hamlet, pp.7-21). Theresemblance between 
the stories of “ Hamlet’and ‘ Jeronimo’ sug- 
gests that the former would have supplied 
Kyd with a congenial plot. In ‘Jeronimo’ 
a father seeks to avenge his son’s murder, in 
‘Hamlet’ the theme is the same, with the 
position of father and son reversed. In ‘Je- 
ronimo’ the avenger resolves to reach his 
end by arranging for the performance of a 
play with those whom he suspects of the 
crime, and there is good ground for erediting 
the lost tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ with a similar 
play-scene. Shakespeare’s debt to the lost 
tragedy is a matter of conjecture, but the 
stilted speeches of the play-scene in his 
‘ Hamlet’ read like intentional parodies of 
Kyd’s bombastic efforts in ‘The Spanish 


| Tragedy,’ and it is quite possible that they 


were directly suggested by an almost identical 
episode in a lost ‘ Hamlet’ bythe same author. 

Kyd’s reputation as one of the best-known 
tragie .poets of his time, and his close per- 
sonal relations with the leading dramatist, 
Marlowe, strengthen the assumption that he 
was directly eoncerned in the composition of 
many popular anonymous plays. Immedi- 
ately after Marlowe’s death in 1593 he was 
charged with holding scandalous opinions 
regarding morality and religion. Accord- 
ing to memoranda made from contemporary 
documents concerning that charge, and now 
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er 
reserved among Thomas Baker’smanuscripts | 


(MS. Harl. 7042, f. 401), “one Mr. Thomas | 
Kydde had been accused to have consorted | 
with and to have maintained Marlowe’s 
opinions, who seems to have been innocent, | 
and wrote alettertothelord keeper Puckering 
to purge himself from these aspersione. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was similarly involved in 
these proceedings, but no further clue to them 
seems accessible. PR, 2 | 
Kyd is said to have died in poverty ın 
1595. His name was remembered long after- | 
wards. In Clerke’s ‘Polimanteia’(1595) he is 
numbered among the chief tragie poets; ın 
Meres’s ‘Palladis Tamia’ (1598). mention 
is made of him among the best writers 
“for tragedy.’ Ben Jonson, in his elegy on 
Shakespeare (1623), points out Shakespeare’s. 
superiority to ‘Sporting Kyd and Marlowe’s 
mighty line;’” the punning epithet “sport- 
ing’ is derisively inappropriate. Heywood 
writes of ‘Famous Kid’ in his ‘Hierarchie 
of Blessed Angels’ (1635), and Dekker 
speaks of ‘Industrious Kyd’ in his ‘ Conjur- 
ing Knight.’ Quotations from Kyd’s works 
figure in Allot’s “England’s Parnassus’ and 
in Bodenham’s ‘ Belvedere’ (1600). 
Thefourplays, ‘The First Part of Jeronimo,’ 
“TheSpanish Tragedie, ‘ Cornelia,’and‘Soly- 
man and Perseda,’ are reprinted in Dodsley’s 
“Old Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, vols. iv. and v. 
[Some useful notes on Kyd’s biography, with 
a discussion of the authorship and date of Soly- 
man and Perseda, appear in Englische Studien, 
xy. pt. ii. (by G. Sarrazin), xvi. pt. iii. pp. 258 sq. 
(by E. Koeppel). For Kyd's relations with both 
the old play of Hamlet and Shakespeare’s tragedy 
see Anglia (neue Folge, i. 117 sq., by G. Sarrazin). 
See also Fleay’s Biographienl Chronicle of the 
English Drama, ii. 26sq.; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
ed. Hazlitt;vols. iv.v.; Nares’s Glossary, ed. Halli- 
well; Greene’s Menaphon, with Nashe’s preface, 
ed. Grosart ; Notes and Queries, ıv.1. 462; Halli- 
well’s Diet. of Plays; Collier’s reprints of Kyd’s 
tract on Brewen and of Love and Fortune (Roxb. 
Club), 1851; Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Collier; 
Hunter's manuseript Chorus Vatum.] 8. L. 


KYDERMYNSTER. [See 
MYSTER. ] 

KYFFIN, MAURICE (a. 1599), poet 
andtranslator, was the second son of Richard 
Kyffin of Glasgoed, in the parish of Llansi- 
lin, Denbighshire (WILLIAMS, Zminent Welsh- 
men, 1852, p. 270). In 1587 he published 
“The Blessednes of Brytaine, or a Celebra- 
tion of the Queenes Holyday. .... Composed, 
and set foorth, in due Reuerence, and ioyfull 
Memoriall, of her Maiesties present entrance 
into the Thirtieth yeere of her most trium- 
phant raigne,’ &e., 4to, London, of which a 
reprint was issued by the Cymmrodorion So- 


KEDER- 





| (Cat.of Huth Library, iü. 810-11). 


ciety in 1885, from a copy then supposed to 
be unique in the Lambeth Palace Library. 
There is, however, a second but much muti- 
lated copy in Archbishop Harsnett’s Library 
at Colchester (Cat. af Harsnett Library,1888, 
pp. xxxi-ii, 95). An inaccurate reprint 
had previously appeared in Huth’s ‘Fugitive 
Tracts in Verse,’ 1st series, 1875. This fine 
piece of versification is a eulogy on the go- 
vernment of Queen Elizabeth, and an ex- 
hortation to loyalty, provoked, as it would 
seem, by Babington’s conspiracy, in which 
two Welshmen were implicated. A second 
edition was issued in 1588 ‘newly set foorth 
with a New Addition containing the late 
Accidents and Occurrents of this yeere 88,' 
of which the only two copies known are those 
in the British Museum and Huth Library 
Kyffin, 
in dedicating his poem to the Earl of Essex, 


‚ gratefully refers to the kindnesses received 


by his deceased father at the hands of the 
earl’s grandfather and father. In the same 
year appeared his prose translation of the 
‘ Andria ’ of Terence, 4to, London, 1588. He 


‚ had nearly finished, but abandoned, a trans- 


lation in verse. The tone of his dedicatory 


| epistles to William, Henry, and Thomas 


Sackville, sons of Lord Buckhurst, makes it 
clear that he had been their tutor. In May 
1592 Kyffin held the office of vice-treasurer of 
Normandy (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1591-4, 
p- 219). In 1594 or 1595 he issued his 
Welsh translation of Bishop Jewel’s ‘ Apo- 
logia pro Ecclesia Anglicana,’ a work re- 
markable for its pure idiomatie dietion. It 
was republished in 1671 by Charles Edwards 
of Rhydycroesan, and again in 1808 by T. 
Charles of Bala. In his preface Kyflin an- 
nounced his intention of making a transla- 
tion of the Psalms into Welsh verse, which, 
however, never appeared. He seems to have 
died unmarried in 1599, as on 20 April of 
that year administration of his estate (with 
will annexed) was granted by commission to 
his brother Edward Kyffn, ‘“preacher,’ his 
cousin William Meredith first renouneing 
executorship ofthe will (registered in P.C.C. 
31, Kidd). Kyffin was a devout believer 
in astrology, and bequeathed 102. to John 
and Jane Dee of Mortlake ; he also left 52. 
to Hugh Broughton ‘towards the printinge 
and publishinge of some of his observacöns 
on the Bible” There are commendatory 
verses by him before Sir Lewis Lewkenor’s 
translations of Olivier de la Marche’s ‘The 
Resolved Gentleman,’1594,and of Contarini’s 
‘Commonwealth and Government of Venice,’ 
1599. An anonymous tract entitled “A De- 
fence of the Honorable Sentence and Fxe- 
ceution of the Queene of Scots,’ 4to, London, 
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1587, has been wrongly assigned to Kyffin 
(J. P. OoLLIER, Bibliographical and Critical 
Account, ji. 207-8). Gabriel Harvey men- 
tions Kyflin with respect in his ‘Pierces Su- 
pererogation,' 1593 (p. 194 of Collier's re- 
print). 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Addit. MS. 24488, 
f. 382); Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography; 
Cat. Advocates’ Library, iv. 391; Baker’s Biog. 
Dram. 1812, i. 442, ii, 38; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. xii. 5, 142.] SIEB 

KYLE, JAMES FRANCIS, D.D. (1788- 
1869), Scottish catholic prelate, born at Edin- 
burgh on 22 Sept. 1788, was received into 
the seminary of Aquhorties, on the banks of 
the Don, in Aberdeenshire, on 23 Oct. 1799; 
was appointed professor in that seminary in 
1808, and was ordained priest in 1812. He 
remained at Aquhorties till January 1826, 
when he was sent to St. Andrew’s, Glasgow. 
On 13 Feb. 1827 papal briefs were issued ap- 
pointing him bishop of Germanicia, in par- 
tibus, and vicar-apostolice ofthe newly formed 
northern district of Scotland. He was con- 
secrated at Aberdeen 28 Sept. 1828 by Dr. 
Penswick, vicar-apostolic of the northern dis- 
triet of England, assisted by Bishops Pater- 
son and Scott. Hedied at Preshome, in the 
Enzie of Banff, on 23 Feb. 1869. 

Kyle collected many early documents, 
some formerly in the Scots College, Paris, 
relating to the history of catholieism in 
Scotland. Hecomputed that his letters and 
papers connected with the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Scotland from about 1597 to a com- 
paratively modern period amounted to thirty 
thousand. Kyle also supplied Prince Laba- 
noff with valuable materials for his ‘ Collec- 
tion of the Letters of Queen Mary of Scot- 
land.” Kyle’s collections are now in the 
library at Buckie, on the coast of Moray 
Firth, together with volumes of materials, 
collected either by Kyle himself or under his 
directions, for a history of the catholic reli- 
gion in Scotland since the Reformation. 

[Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iii. 474; Catho- 
lie Directory, 1891, p. 62; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1st Rep. 120; London and Dublin Orthodox 
Journal, 1837, iv. 121; Register and Magazine 
of Biography, i. 290; Stothert’s Catholie Mis- 
sion in Scotland, pp. 509, 643.] TSG. 


KYLMINGTON or KYLMETON, 
RICHARD (a. 1361), dean of St. Paul’s 
and theologian, was educated at Oxford, 
where he graduated as doctor of divinity 
before 1339. He was afterwards a clerk of 
Richard de Bury (WHARTON, De Epise. Lond. 
p- 221), and seems to have been a friend of 
Richard Fitzralph [q. v.] In July 1339 he 
wasemployedin the embassy sent to negotiate 
with Philip of France (Federa, iii. 1084, 
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Record ed.) On 18 March 1348 he was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of London, which posi- 
tion he held for two years. In 1353 he was 
made dean of St. Paul’s (Le Nxvxr, Fasti 
Eeel. Angl. ii. 311, 321). He died in 1361, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Kyl- 
mington is memorable for his share in the 
controversy on evangelical poverty between 
Richard Fitzralph,archbishopof Armagh, and 
Roger of Conway [q. v.]the Franeiscan. Ac- 
cording to Wood, Kylmington was the first 
to oppose Conway (Hist. and Antig. Univ. 
Oxford,i.475,ed.Gutch). Kylmington’scon- 
tributions to the controversy were: 1. “Pro 
Armachano contra fratres,’ ine. “Quod domi- 
nus archiepiscopus Armachanus.’ 2, “Contra 
Rogerum Conway, inc. ‘ Licet ex responsione 
Armachani mei.” 3. “Contra mendicitatem 
otiosam.’ None of these seem to be extant. 
His other writings were: 4. ‘Sermo de Ad- 
ventu Domini’ (Bodleian MS. Auct. F. inf. 
1.2); this manuscript also contains some 
seventy other anonymous sermons. 5. ‘Opus- 
cula Logica,’ in manuscript at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, No. 37 (BERNARD, Cat. 
MSS. Anglie, 1.146). 6. ‘ Qusstiones Theo- 
logiee.’ 7. ‘De generatione ac corruptione.’ 
Leland calls him “most Aristotelian ;’ in 
Bodleian MS. Auct. F. inf. 1.2, he is spoken 
of as‘ fratribus mendicantibus infensissimus.’ 
His name appears in a variety of different 
forms, Kilmyngton, Chillington, Kylvyng- 
ton, Ohelmeston. 

[Leland’s Comment. de Seriptt. Brit. p. 455 ; 
Bale, v. 95; Pits, p. 490; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. p. 990; Wharton, De Episcopis et Decanis 
Londinensibus, p. 221.] LK, 

KYMER, GILBERT (@. 1463), dean of 
Salisbury and chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, was educated at Durham College, 
on the site of which the present Trinity Col- 
lege stands. He graduated as master of arts 
and philosophy, bachelor of laws, and doctor 
of medicine previously to 1420 (TANNER). 
In 1412-13 he served the oflice of proctor, 
and from 1412to 1414 was principal of Hart 
Hall. On 16 Dec. 1420, being stilla layman, 
he was presented to the living of Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire, by William, lord Fer- 
rers of Groby; this preferment he resigned 
in 1422. In 1427 he became dean of Wim- 
borne Minster ; on 28 June of that year was 
appointed treasurer of Salisbury, and on 
28 Feb. 1427-8 was ordained sub-deacon by 
William, bishop of London, and priest on 
29 May following. In 1431 he was chosen 
chancellor of the university, and held oflice 
two years. On 12 Feb. 1434 he was presented 
to St. Martin’s Vintry, London (NEWwcoURT, 
Repertorium, i. 422), and previously to 1447 
became prebendary of Wells ar.d Gillingham 
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and rector of Fordingbridge, Hampshire 
(Munimenta Acad. ii. 575). In 1446 he once 
more became chancellor of Oxford, and on 
this oecasionretained his oflice for seven years, 
resigning on 11 May 1453. In 1447 he was 
one of those who became sureties for the 
carrying out of Cardinal Beaufort’s bequest 
for the building of the new schools at Ox- 
ford (ib. ii. 568). In 1451 he is described as 
of Coventry Hall in St. Martin’s parish 
(Woon», Hist. and Antig. App. P- 53).- On 
16 June 1449 he was elected dean of Salis- 
bury, and died in that eity on 16 May 1462. 
He ’'was buried in the cathedral, having made 
a bequest for the endowment of a chantry. 
There is an.efligy of him, with a Latin in- 
scription, in a window of the south transept. 

Kymer was a physieian of reputation, and 
in that capacity attached to the household 
of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, whom he 
probably induced to give his library to Ox- 
ford. In June 1455 he was called in to at- 
tend Henry VIat Windsor (Federa, ix. 366, 
orig. edit.) Kymer was author of a treatise 
which he addressed to Duke Humphrey, 
‘Disetarium de Sanitatis Custodia.’ Two 
chapters of the work, together with the titles 
of the remainder, were published by Hearne 
in the appendix to his “Liber Niger Scac- 
carii,' pp. 550-9. It exists in manuseript in 
Sloane MS. 4, ff. 63-98, in the British Mu- 
seum. The treatise was written in 1424 in 
Hainault, whither Kymer had no doubt ac- 
companied Duke Humphrey (Zib. Nig.Scace. 
Pref. pp. xxxiv and 559). 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 461; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Reel. Angl. ii. 616, 646, iii. 467, 480, 582; 
Munimenta Academica (Rolls Ser.); Aubreyand 
Jackson’s Wiltshire, p. 386; Maxwell Lyte’s 
Hist. Univ. Oxf. pp. 319,33.] C.L.K. 

KYNASTON, EDWARD (1640 ?-1706), 
actor, son of Edward Kynaston or Kinaston, 
was born in London about 1640, and was 
apparentlyrelated to the Kynastons of Oteley 
in Shropshire. According to Downes and 
Gildon, he was Betterton’s under-apprentice 
at the sign of the Bible, a bookseller’s shop 
in Charing Cross. The shop was kept by one 
Rhodes, who had been a wardrobe-keeper to 
the king’s company of comedians before the 
civil wars, and who in the year before the 
Restoration set up a company in the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane, where Kynaston first ap- 
peared in women’s parts in 1659 [see BErT- 
TERTON, THOMAS]. Kynaston probably left 
Rhodes’s company when it migrated from 
the Cockpit to Salisbury Court. It is not 
known preeisely when this occurred, but it 
is certain that Kynaston was acting with 
the more distinguished company known as 
“Old Actors’ at the Cockpit on 18 Aug. 1660, 





| when Pepys saw him play a female part in 


the “Loyal Subject,’ and says “he made the 
loveliest lady that ever I saw in my life,” 
adding, ‘after the play Kinaston and another 


by Captain Ferrars’ means came and drank 


with us.’ Some of the female parts played 
by Kynaston at this time were Arthiope in 
the “Unfortunate Lovers,’ the Princess in 
the ‘Mad Lover,’ Aglaura in Suckling’s play 
of that name, and Ismenia in the ‘Maid of 
the Mill. Shortly after this he was engaged 
with other of the “Old Actors’ in Thomas 
Killigrew’s famous company of ‘ his majesty’s 
servants, who from 8 Nov. 1660 played in 
the theatre at Vere Street. Here on 7 Jan. 
1661 Kynaston appeared as Epicoene in the 
‘Silent Woman, and somewhat later as 
Evadne in the ‘Maid’s Tragedy.’ Pepys saw 
him double a male and female part in the 
same month, and declares that he made 
successively the handsomest man and the 
prettiest woman in the house. It is often 
asserted that Kynaston was the queen on 
the occasion when, in reply to the king’s 
ingquiry why the actors were not ready, the 
master of the company ‘fairly told his ma- 
jestythat the queen was not shaved’ (see BEL- 
Jamn, Le Publie et les Hommes de Lettres 
en Angleterre,p.33). Thisis,itwould appear, 
only an inference, from the fact that Cibber 
relates the anecdote when speaking of Kynas- 
ton, but it is certain that Kynaston was, 
with James Nokes or Noke [gq. v.], the last 
male actor of female parts, as he was not im- 
probably the best. His forte consisted in 
moving compassion and pity, “in which,’ says 
Downes, ‘it has since been disputable among 
the judieious whether any woman that suc- 
ceeded him so sensibly touched the audience 
as he” At the same time ‘he was,’ says 
Cibber, ‘so beautifula youth that the Ladies 
of Quality prided themselves in taking him 
with them in their Coaches to Hyde Park 
in the theatrical Habit afterthe Play’ (Apo- 
logy, ed. Lowe, i. 119-21). 

Kymnaston’s first important male part was 
Peregrine in the ‘Fox,’ which he played with 
the king’s company at their new theatre in 
Covent Garden on 14 Jan. 1665. Other im- 
portant parts played by him at the Theatre 
Royal between this date and 1682 were: Har- 
court in the‘Country Wife,’ 1673; Freemanin _ 
the “Plain Dealer,’ 1674; Morat in‘ Aurenge- 
Zebe,’ 1675; Seipio in ‘Sophonisba,’ 1676; 
Cassander in the ‘ Rival Queens,’ 1677 ; and 
Cassio in ‘Othello,’ 1682. Although his per- - 
sonal beauty and imperious mien made him 
a general favourite, his conceit could hardly 
fail to make him some enemies. He was 
particularly vain of his personal resemblance 
to one of the chief wits and beaux of the 
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time, Sir Charles Sedley, whose dress and 
demeanour he imitated as closely as possible. 
Sedley, to show his resentment of what he 
considered a gross insult, hired a bravo to 
chastise the actor in St. James’s Park in the 
spring of 1668, under the pretext that he 
mistook him for the baronet. Some time 
later Sedley, for the further instruction of 
Kynaston, introduced the incident into his 
play, “The Mulberry Garden,’actedon 18 May 
1668. The actor, however, was so far from 
taking the hint that he proceeded to imper- 
sonate Sedley on the stage, with the result 
that on the night of 31 Jan. 1668-9 “he was 
exceedingly beaten with sticks by two or 
three men who saluted him, so that he is 
mightily bruised and forced to keep his bed’ 
(PErys,v.103). ‘They say,’ continues Pepys, 
“thatthe king is very angry with Sir Charles 
Sedley for his being beaten, but he do deny 
it” In spite of this severe treatment Kynas- 
ton was able to appear on 9 Feb., when Pepys 
saw him in the ‘Island Princess.’ 

On 14 Oct. 1681 a memorandum was signed 
by Hartand Kynaston of the king’s company, 
with Davenant, Betterton, and Smith of the 
Duke’s Theatre, by which the two former, 
for a consideration of 5s. each for every day 
on which there should be a play at Dorset 
Garden, undertook to do everything in their 
power to break up the king’s company. The 
object of the intrigue was to counteract the 
declining support from which both the patent 
theatres were at the time suffering. In the 
result a union between the two houses was 
formed on 16 Nov. 1682, when at the Theatre 
Royal Kynaston played the King of France 
to Betterton’s Duke in Dryden’s ‘Duke of 
Guise.’” Between this date and 1695, when 
hefollowed Betterton to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
his most important parts were Sir Philip 
Luckless in the ‘Northern Lass,’ and Mark 
Anthony in ‘Julius Cssar,’ with Betterton, 
Mountfort, Jevon, Underhill, and Leigh in 
the cast, 1684; Lord Bellgard in Crowne’s 
* Sir Courtly Nice,’1685 ; Belmour in ‘Lucky 
Chance,’ and King of Tidore in Tate’s ‘Island 
Princess,’ 1690; Sir Thomas Delamore in 
‘Edward III,’and Duke of Guise in D’Urfey’s 
* Bussy d’Ambois,’1691. In 1693 he was pre- 
vented by illness from playing Lord Touch- 
wood in Congreve’s ‘ Double Dealer’ before 
Queen Mary, and was replaced by Colley 
Cibber [q. v.] (STRICKLAND, Queens, vi. 405). 

At fifty Kynaston’s powers were in no way 
impaired, and he was, says Genest, “remark- 
able for a piereing eye and a quick impetuous 
vivacity in his voice, which painted the 
Tyrant truly terrible, particularly in Morat 
and Muley Moloch in“ Don Sebastian,” while 
in “Henry IV,” when he whispered to Hot- 








spur, “ Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear 
of it,” he conveyed a more terrible menace 
than the loudest intemperance of voice could 
swell to.’ After 1695 he took less important 
parts, but “even at past sixty,’ says Cibber, 
‘his teeth were all sound, white, and even 
as one could wish to see in a reigning toast 
oftwenty.’ His chief fault as an actor seems 
to have been his strident voice, concerning 
which an anecdote more pertinent than 
pleasing is given by Davies, and repeated by 
Genest (11.174). That characteristie, as well 
as his stately step, has been attributed to 
his early experience in female parts. Cibber 
praises him highly,and when he took Syphax 
in “Cato,’played it “as he thought Kynaston 
would have done.’ 

Kynaston appears to have retired in 1699, 
and to have died in January 1705-6. He was 
buried on 18 Jan. in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
(Parish Reg. 1703-39, p. 199). Another Ed- 
ward Kynaston, of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
was buried in the same church 30 July 1712 
(«6.) The actor hadmade a considerable sum 
of money, with the help of which he set up 
his son of the same name as a mercer. The 
latter had a large shop in Bedford Street, 
Strand, where Kynaston spent the last years 
of his life. Davies, in his ‘Miscellanies,’ states 
that he met Kynaston’s grandson, who was 
a clergyman, but he was not disposed to be 
communicative about his ancestry, though 
he mentioned his kinship with the Kynastons 
of Oteley. 

[Colley Cibber’'s Apology, ed. Lowe, passim ; 
Downes’s Roseius Anglicanus; Genest, 1. 492, ii. 
174 ; Malone’s Historical Account, p. 130; Pepys’s 
Diary, i. 128,173 ; Gildon’s Betterton, pp. 5, 9; 
Curll’s English Stage, pp. 91, 116 ; Lowe’s Bet- 
terton ; Doran’s English Stage, i. 71-4; Davies’s 
Dramatie Miscellanies, i1i. 337; Dibdin’s Hist. 
of the Stage, iv. 232; Russell’s Representative 
Actors, pp. 9-11; Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
London, i. 148-9. ] TS 


KYNASTON or KINASTON, Sır 
FRANCIS (1587-1642), poet and scholar, 
born in 1587 at Oteley, Shropshire, was 
eldest son of Sir Edward Kinaston, by Isa- 
bel, daughter of Sir Nicholas Bagenall. His, 
father, whose family originally came to Oteley 
from Stoke, near Ellesmere, was sheriff of 
Shropshirein 1599. On 11 Dee. 1601 Francis 
matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. from St. Mary Hall on 14. June 
1604. According to Wood he was more ad- 
dieted “to the superficial parts of learning, 
poetry and oratory (wherein he excelled), 
than to logie and philosophy’ (Woop, Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 38). Kinaston removed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1609, but was incorporated 
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M.A. at Oxford on 11 Nov. 1611. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1611. 
On leaving the university in 1613, he mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Sir Humphry Lee, 
bart., by whom he had one son. He was 
knighted by James I at Theobalds on 21 Dec. 
1618 (Le Nevz, Knights, p. 112), was M.P. 
for Shropshire in 1621-2, was taxor of Cam- 
bridge University in 1623, and was proctor 
there in 1634. He became esquire of the 
body to Charles I on his accession. 

Ät court Kinaston was the centre of a 
brilliant literary coterie. In 1635 hefounded 
an academy of learning, called the Museum 
Minerv&, for which he obtained a license 
under the great seal, a grant of arms, and 
a common seal (RYMER, Fiedera, xix. 638, 
&e.) Charles also contributed 1007. from the 
treasury (11 Dee. 1635; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. CharlesI, 1635-6, pp. 213, 551; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 265). Kinaston gave 
his own house in Bedford Street, Covent Gar- 
den, for the college, which he furnished with 
“books, manuseripts, musical and mathema- 
tical instruments, paintings, statues, &e.,' at 
his ownexpense. He washimselftheregent, 
and his friends Edward May, Michael Mason, 
Thomas Hunt, Nicolas Phiske, John Spiedal, 
and Walter Salter were professors.. Ac- 
cording to the “Constitutions of the Mu- 
seum Minerv®,’ published by Kinaston in 
1636, only the nobility and gentry were to be 
admitted to the college, the object of which 
was ‘to give language and instruction, with 
otherornaments oftravel, unto our gentlemen 
. . „before their undertaking long journeys 
into foreign parts.” The approval of theking 
and some lords of the privy council was 
claimed in the preface, and the universities 
and inns of court were assured that no rivalry 
was intended. A long list of the studies fol- 
lows; the full course was to occupy seven 
years, the students who completed it to be 
called septennals, with privileges over those 
(called the triennals) who only finished the 
half-course. No gentleman was ‘to exereise 
himself at once about more than two par- 
ticular sciences, arts, or qualities, whereof 
one shall be intellectual, the other corporall.’ 
The regent taught the following subjects: 
heraldry, a practical knowledge of deeds and 
the prineiples and processes of common law, 
antiquities, coins, husbandry. Music, danc- 
ing and behaviour, riding, sculpture, and 
writing formed important parts of the cur- 
riculum. On 27 Feb. 1635-6 Prince Charles, 
the Duke of York, and others visited the 
museum, and amasque by Kinaston, entitled 
‘Corona Minervx, was performed in their 
presence. In July of the same year Sir 
George Peckham [gq. v.], the friend of Lilly 





the astrologer, bequeathed 107. to the insti- 
tution. Very shortly after this, Kynaston 
was for a long time much occupied with a 
certain “hanging furnace,’ recommended by 
him to the lords of the admiralty for ships 
of war. Between 1637 and 1639 there are 
several letters and petitions in the ‘ State 
Papers’ concerning a quarrel between Kinas- 
ton and his father with regard to the settle- 
ment of the latter’s estates. The king and 
Laud both interfered on the son’s behalf, but 
no result seems to have been arrived at (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Charles I, 1635-9). 
Kinaston died in 1642, and was buried at 
Oteley. The museum appears to have 
perished with the death of its founder. Its 
site is stillmarked by Kynaston’s Alley, Bed- 
fordbury. 

Kinaston published, besides the ‘ Constitu- 
tions,’ a translation of Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ with a commentary, prefaced by 
fifteen short poems by Oxford writers, includ- 
ing Strode and Dudley Digges (Oxford, 1635, 
4to, Bodl.) Waldron proposed to reprint the 
‘ Troilus and Cressida’ in 1795 in monthly 
parts, but no more than the first part ap- 
peared. Kinaston also contributed to the 
“Mus® Aulice’ by Arthur Johnston [q. v.] 
a rendering in English verse of Johnston’s 
Latin poems, London, 1635, and was author 
of an heroie romance in verse, ‘ Leoline and 
Sydanis,’ containing some of the legendary 
history of Wales and Anglesey, published 
with some sonnets addressed by Kinaston to 
his mistress under the name of Cynthia (Lon- 
don, 1642,4to). In the preface he boasts of 
having manypiecesof ‘realandsolid learning’ 
ready for the press, and apologises for sending 
forth this trile. The sonnets, which do not 
technically deserve that title, are often of 
genuine merit. They were probably pub- 
lished earlier in a separate volume. Ellis 
(Speeimens of Early English Poets, iii. 265) 
quotes from an edition dated 1641. 

[Dwnn’s HeraldieVisitations of Wales and part 
ofthe Marches, ed. Meyrick, 1846, i.320 ; Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum, Addit. MS. 24488, fol. 280 ; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I, iii. 498, 762; 
Faulkner’s Chelsea ; Brydges’s Censura Literaria, 


ii. 333; Oxf. Univ. Reg. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ıı. 1.’ 


359, ii. 254, iii. 247; Colleetanea (Oxf. Hist. 
Soe.), ed. Fleteher, 1885,i.280 ; Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, MS. 307, No. 83, f. 75; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Cal. State Papers, 
1635-9.] EB 


.KYNASTON, HERBERT (1809-1878), 
high-master of St. Paul’s School, second 
son of Roger Kynaston, by Georgiana, third 
daughter of Sir Charles Oakeley, governor 
of Madras, was born at Warwick in 1809 and 
educated at Westminster from 1823. He was 
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elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1827, 
and matriculated on 30 May. He obtained 
the college prize for Latin verse (subject, 
‘Scythe Nomades’) in 1829,t00k a first-class 
in elassics in 1831, and was appointed tutor 
andGreekreader in1836. Hegraduated B.A. 
in 1831, M.A. in 1833, and B.D. and D.D. in 
1849. At the university he was select 
preacher in 1841, and was subsequently a 
leeturer at his college in philology, a sub- 
jeet to which he was much devoted, and to 
which he continually direeted the attention 
of his pupils. In 1834 he was ordained, and 
served as curate of Culham, Oxfordshire. 
Four years later, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, he was elected to the high-mastership 
of St. Paul’s School, London, on the retire- 
ment of Dr. John Sleath. During the thirty- 
eight years of his successful rule he num- 
bered among his scholars many who grew up 
to be distinguished men. MM. Demogeot 
and Montucei, the French commissioners 
who visited the school in 1866, especially 
mention the paternal manner in which the 
high-master dealt with the boys. Lord 
Truro, an old Pauline, presented him in 1850 
to the eity living of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, 
with St. Nicholas Olave, which he held until 
the parisheswere amalgamated with St. Mary 
Somerset in 1866. He resigned the master- 
ship of St. Paul’s in 1876, and the only pre- 
ferment which he held at the time of his 
death was the prebendal stall of Holborn 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to which he was 
presented by Bishop Blomfield in July 1853. 
He died at 31 Alfred Place West, South 
Kensington, on 26 Oct. 1878, and was buried 
at Friern Barnet on 2 Nov. He married 
Elizabeth Selina, daughter of Hugh Kennedy 
of Cultra, co. Down. 

Kynaston’s taste and scholarship led to his 
selection as a candidate for the chaır of poetry 
at Oxford in 1867, but he was defeated by his 
college contemporary, Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle. Few scholars of his age surpassed him 
as a composer of Latin verse. He was the 
author of numerous poetical compositions in 
praise of Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s 
School, which were produced each yearatthe 
apposition. Among these the ‘Number of the 
Fish,’ 1855, and the‘ Lays of the Seven Half- 
centuries, written for the seventh jubilee 
(1859), are the best known. To the outer 
world he was most familiar as a writer and 
translator of hymns. In the library at St. 
Paul’s School are an engraved portrait of 
Kynaston and a marble bust by G. Halse. 

Kynaston’s chief works were : 1. ‘ Psittaco 
suum Xaipe, 1840. 2. ‘Miscellaneous Poetry, 
1841 (contains reminiscences of his life as a 
curate). 3. ‘Prolusiones Literarie in D. 





Pauli Scholareeitat® comitiis maximis,’ 1841. 
4. “Terentii Adelphorum Prologus et Epilo- 
gus,’1842. 5. ‘StrenaPoetica,’ 1849. 6. Com- 
memoration Address in praise of Dean Colet, 
1852. 7. <‘O ’Apıduös rav ixdiov. By the 
Schole Pauline Piscator primarius, 1856, 
8. ‘Ipsum Audite. Hymnus super funda- 
tione D. Pauli Schole,’ 1857. 9. ‘The Glory 
of Paradise. By Peter Damiani, edited, with 
a translation, 1857. 10. ‘ Puerorum centum 
quinquaginta trium canticum centenarium. 
RhythmusinD. Pauli Schols auditorio modis 
admixtis recitatus,’ 1858. 11. ‘Rete Cole- 
tinum,’ 1861. 12. ‘ Saturnalium Intermissio. 
Carmen Latinum in divi Pauli Schola reci- 
tatum,’ 1862. 13. ‘Occasional Hymns. Ori- 
ginal and Translated,’ 1862; 2nd ser. 1864. 
14. ‘ The Number of the Fish, A Poem on 
St. Paul’s School,’ 1864. 15. ‘Doce, Disce 
aut Discede. Carmen elegiacum anniver- 
sarıum, 1864. 16. ‘Cantica Coletina, quo- 
tidiana anniversaria centenaria,’ 1867. Be- 
sides a number of minor pieces in pamphlet 
form, among which ‘Coleti Torquis,’ 1867, 
‘Comitiorum Coletinorum Intermissio,' 1871, 
‘ Missiones Coletin®,’ 1873, ‘“Coleti Sepul- 
crum,’ 1873, may be mentioned, Kynaston 
also wrote a long series of Latin hymns in 
the ‘Guardian,’ the last of which, entitled 
®Ixdvwv kardAoyos, was recited at the “Win- 
ter Speeches’ of 1876, when Kynaston retired 
from oflice. 


[Forshall’s Westminster School, 1884, p. 326; 
Gardiner’s St. Paul’s School, 1884, p. 298; 
Athenzum, 2 Nov. 1878, p. 563; Academy, 
2 Nov. 1878, p. 428; Guardian, 2 Nov. 1878; 
Times, 29 Oct. 1878, pp. 1, 4; article in Leisure 
Hour, March 1879, pp. 180-2, by the Rev. J.H, 
Lupton.] GACHB. 


KYNASTON, JOHN (1728-1783), 
author, born on 5 Dec. 1728, was son of 
Humphrey Kynaston, mercer. On 20 Feb. 
1744-5 he was admitted to Manchester gram- 
mar school; proceeded with an exhibition to 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated on 20 March 1745-6; was elected a 
scholar on 1 Aug. following, and graduated 
B.A. in 1749, M.A. in 1752 (Foster, Alumne 
O:xon. 1715-1886, ii. 807). He was elected 
fellow on 14 June 1751, and died at Wigan 
in June 1783. 

Kymnaston published in 1761 a Bridgman 
oration spoken in Brasenose College chapel, 
‘De Impietate C. Cornelio Tacito falso ob- 
jectata.” In 1764 he issued “A Collection 
of Papers relative to the Prosecution now 
carrying on in the Chancellor’s Court in 
Oxford against Mr. Kynaston, by Matthew 
Maddock, Clerk,. . . for the charge of Adul- 
tery alleged against the said M. Maddock.’ 
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He was a frequent contributor to the ‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine.’ Nichols, in his ‘Literary 
Anecdotes’ (ii. 42 n.), acknowledges valuable 
help from Kynaston. The Latin inseription 
on the monument of Dr. Peter Francis le 
Courayer [q. v.] in Westminster Abbey was 
written by him. Healso took an active part 
in behalf of Mary Blandy [gq. v.] 

[Smith’s Reg. Manchester Grammar School 
(Chetham Soe.), i. 27, 224; Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict. xix. 435-7; Gent. Mag. ım. ii. 627-8, 
803.] GG 

KYNDER, PHILIP (4. 1665), miscel- 
laneous writer, born on 12 April 1597, was 
second son of William Kynder of Snenton, 
Nottinghamshire, by Katherine, daughter of 
‘William Dunn of Nottingham (Reliquary, 
xv. 167). He was educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1615- 
1616, and received a license to practise phy- 
sie (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, viii. 380). 
In 1620 he was practising at Leicester. He 
was at York when Charles I was preparing for 
his expedition against the Scots in 1640, and 
compiled a description of York Minster and 
of the coats of arms therein, but his notes 
were stolen, or perished at the plunder at 
Nottingham in 1643. In October 1643 he 
was employed at Oxford to draw the patent 
for creating Henry Hastings (d. 1667) [q. v.] 
(second son of Henry, earl of Huntingdon) 
Baron Loughborough, and was appointed an 
agent for all other affaırs at court, but he com- 
plains of being ill requited for his services. 
For some years he received an annuity from 
Robert, earl of Kingston, which probably 
ceased at the latter’s death in 1643. In 1654 
he was in great distress, and had to remind 
various influential acquaintances of their pro- 
mises to help him. These appeals he after- 
wards collected togetherin manuscript, under 
the title of‘ The Aqua-vits Bottle,or Letters 
Expostularie” He sought relief from his 
troubles in angling, and in the society of his 
friends Charles Cotton and Selden. Another 
of his favourite diversions was composing 
ornate Latin epitaphs on his deceased friends 
and relations. He raised an imposing ceno- 
taph to his father’s memory at Snenton 
(Reliquary, vol. xvi.) In August 1665 he 
was living at Nottingham. His wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Barkley of War- 
wickshire, 

„Kynder’s only known publication is en- 
titled “The Surfeit. To A.B. C.’ [anon.], 
8vo, London, 1656, reprinted by Philip Bliss 
in the appendix to his ‘ Reliquiee Hearnianz.’ 
The authorship of this curious volume was 
long attributed to Philip King, archdeacon 
of Lewes (Gent. Mag. rd ser. xix. 220-1). 
He has verses before William Sampson’s 








‘Virtus post funera vivit,’ 1636; and in 
Latin before Sir John Beaumont’s ‘ Poems, 
1629; and was a contributor to the col- 
lection of elegies on the death of Henry, 
lord Hastings of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, entitled 


‘“ Lachrym® Musarum,’ 1649 and 1650. He . 


was also author of the Latin monumental in- 
scription to Lord Hastings which is printed 
on a folded leaf bound up with the elegies. 
He wrote complimentary verses on Charles 
Cotton’s ‘ Poems.’ 

Kynder’s * Booke,’ a collection of miscel- 
laneous tracts, observations, letters, and 
poems by him, is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Ashmol. 788). It contains 
eighty-six different pieces relating to theo- 
logy, medicine, poetry and the drama, astro- 
logy, genealogy, mathematics, topography, 
stenography, and the universal character. 
He incidentally mentions that at the age of 
eighteen he wrote a Latin comedy or pastoral 
founded on Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia, 


entitled “Silvia.” The most valuable piece in - 


the collection, his quaint ‘Historie of Darby- 
shire,’ was transcribed in 1882 by the Rev. 
'W. G. Dimock Fletcher, and printed in the 
‘ Reliquary’ (vol. xxii.) 

[Addit. MS. 24488, ff. 334-5; Black’s Cat. 
Ashmol. MSS., cols. 404, 408, 410; Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, ‘ Derbyshire,’ p. iv and else- 
where. ] ER Er 

KYNEWULF,CYNEWULF,or OYN- 
WULF (/. 750), Anglo-Saxon poet, flou- 
rished in the eighth century. All the poems, 
with certainty and uncertainty, ascribed to 
him are contained in two manuscripts: the 
‘ Exeter Codex,’ a volume of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry given by Leofric, bishop of Exeter, in 
1046, to his cathedral library, where it still 
remains; and the ‘ Vercelli Codex,’ a book 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry preserved in thecathe- 
drallibrary at Vercelli,whereit wasfoundand 
made known by Dr. Friedrich Blume in 1832 
and 1834. Boththese manusceriptsare written 
in West-Saxon (the literary dialect) byhands 
of the tenth century. In 1840 J.M. Kemble 
in England (Archeologia, xxviii. 360-2) and 
Jacob Grimm in Germany(Andreasund Elene, 
ed. Grimm, Cassel) independently found that. 
the runie letters interwoven with the text of 
‘Crist’and ‘Juliana,'two ofthe Exeter pieces, 
and ‘Elene,’oneofthe Vercelli, formed in each 
case the name of the author‘ Cynewulf.’ Pro- 
fessor A. Napier recently found ‘Cynwulf’ in 
‘ Fata Apostolorum,’ another Vercelli poem. 
With these four poems Cynewulf isnow cre- 
dited with certainty. 

The ‘Crist,’ which fills sixteen leaves of the 
Exeter book, was first printed by Thorpe as 
fifteen separate poems. But Dietrich recog- 
nised thatthe piecesform a cycle on thethree- 
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fold coming of Christ; they are now accord- 
ingly treated as one poem. The runes occur 
near the end of the first half. The “Passion 
of St. Juliana’ appears in the middle of the 
Fxeter book. In the Vercelli book the poem 
of ‘Elene,’ the subjeet of which is the old 
legend of Constantine’s banner and the in- 
vention or finding of the cross by his mother, 
Helena, is preceded (thoughnot immediately) 
by a shorter poem of much beauty, deseribing 
the poet’s vision, or ‘Dream of the Oross.’ 
From comparison of passages in the two, and 
other internal evidence, ten Brink and Sweet 
conelude (as it seemsjustly, although Wülker 
disagrees with them) that Cynewulf was the 
author of both. The ‘Dream’ is, in fact, an 
introduction to “Elene.’ These poems,—all 
religious narratives,—combine with their de- 
yout Christian fervour much patriotie feeling. 
Their poetic value varies, but the ‘ Dream 2 
displays very realistic imagination. 

Many more poems in the two manuscript 
books have been attributed to Cynewulf on 
more or less substantialgrounds. Ifweadmit 
his responsibility for all the lyries and de- 
scriptive pieces that have been placed to his 
credit, he would be the most versatile and 
prolific, as well as one of the loftiest, of Old- 
English poets. Dr. Sweet (A.-8. Reader, 4th 
ed. 1884, p. 169) ascribes to him the majority 
of the poems preserved in the Exeter book, 
ineluding a collection of poetical ‘ Riddles,’ 
ninety-three in number according to Thorpe, 
eighty-nine according to Grein, but written 
in the manuscript in three groups. Leo be- 
lieved that the first of the * Riddles’ in the 
Exeter book was a charade (not ariddle in 
the ordinary sense as many of them have 
proved to be), which in his hands yielded the 
three-syllable name Oyn-e-wulf, Üen-e-wulf, 
or Ceen-e-wulf. Rieger agreed with him; but 
Leo’s solution of this riddle has been keenly 
contested by Trautmann and H. Bradley on 
the ground that Cynewulf and Coenewulf are 
etymologically and phonetically distinct, and 
Mr. Henry Morley disputes Leo’s interpreta- 
tion by arguments other than etymological. 
Ten Brink, following Dietrich, Leo, and 
Rieger, is equally comprehensive ; besides 
the * Riddles’ his list embraces the ‘ Dream,’ 
‘ Christ? “ Descent into Hell’ ‘ Phoenix ? 
(Exeter MS.), ‘ Life of St. Guthlac’ (Exeter 
MS.), ‘ Juliana,’ ‘ Andreas ’ (Vercelli MS.), 
and ‘ Elene ;” but he rejects the “Wanderer, 
“Sea-farer, ‘Rhyming Poem,’ and several 
short poems. Grein credits Cynewulf with 
even more. 

Of the new inquirersled by Wülker, Ram- 
horst eontends that Cynewulf wrote ‘An- 
dreas,’ while Gäbler supports Dietrich’s as- 
cription of the‘ Phoenix’ to him, Charitius 





and Lefevre discuss ‘Guthlac, a portion of 
which, at least, they allow to Cynewulf. 
Wülker in 1877 (Anglia, ı. 483) came to the 
conclusion that all previous theories required 
more investigation; but he admitted Oyne- 
wulf’s responsibility for the ‘ Riddles,’ which 
Trautmann only in part accepted. 

It seems that Cynewulf was a professional 
minstrel, a Northumbrian, and that he pro- 
bably wroteinthat dialeet. Towardsthe close 
of “Elene’ he tells usthat in his joyful youth 
hunting, the bow, and the horse were his 
pleasures; that hewas known in festive halls, 
and rewarded for his song with golden gifts ; 
and that as he became an old man he studied 
many books, and the mystery of the cross, 
over which he had often pondered, became 
clear to him. Kemble and Thorpe thought 
the poet might be identical with Kenulphus, 
made abbot of Peterborough in 992 and bishop 
of Winchester in 1006; Dietrich tried to 
identify him with Cynwulf (so spelt in the 
‘Saxon Chroniele’ and in CottonMS. Vesp.b. 
vi.), who was bishop of Lindisfarne A.D. 737- 
780; while Grimm supposed him to be a 
scholar or a contemporary of Aldhelm. 

H. Leo, in 1857, first tried to prove, from 
the runic letters forming the poet’s name (in 
the threefirst poemsabovenamed),that Öyne- 
wulf was a Northumbrian. He contended 
that the form should be Cynevölf, although 
Dietrich pointed out that wu/f, not wolf, is 
the Northumbrian form. On the assumption 
that Cynewulf is the author of the ‘ Riddles,’ 
his northern origin is corroborated by the 
existence in a manuscript at Leyden of & 
riddle in Northumbrian dialect which is evi- 
dently one of the Exeter riddles (both in 
Sweet, Oldest English Texts, Early English 
Text Soc., 1885, p. 150). At Ruthwell, Dum- 
fries, moreover, stands a large cross of the 
eighth century covered with runes; Kemble 
and others succeeded in deciphering these, 
which are found to correspond to a fragment 
of the‘Dream’in Northumbrian dialeet. Dr, 
Sweet deelares that “this inscription cannot 
well be later than the middle of the eighth 
centuryy'and “holds fast to the opinion’ that 
it is a part of the ‘Dream, the work of Oyne- 
wulf; and ‘that the complete original text of 
the [Ruthwell] eross poem is that from which 
the Vercelli recension was copied’ (ib.p.125). 

The Exeter and Vercelli MSS. must, ac- 
cording to these conelusions, be renderings 
of the poet’s eighth-century Northumbrian 
work into West-Saxon of the tenth century. 
This theory is further borne out by the occa- 
sional presence of traces of the northern dia- 
lect, such as a copyist or translator imper- 
fectly understanding his text would leave, as 
is found in the somewhat analogous case of 
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C&dmon. The positive assertion of ten 
Brink, Sweet, and Grein that ‘Cynewulf was 
a Northumbrian’ is denied by Wülker and 
Morley, but it has the greatest concurrence 
of probability on its behalf. 

The textof Cynewulf’s poems may be found 
in print in ‘Codex Exoniensis, with transla- 
tion by B. Thorpe, London, 1842, of which a 
new edition, with a translation by Mr. I. Gol- 
lanez, is shortly to appear (Barly English 
Text Soc.) ; in ‘The Poetry of the Codex Ver- 
cellensis,' with translation by J. M. Kemble, 
ZElfrie Society, 1844 and 1856; in Grein’s 
‘ Bibl. der A.-S. Poesie,’ 1857, i. 149-232, 
.238-48, 362-5, ii. 7-146, 369-407; and in 
.Wülker’s edition of Grein, Kassel, Bd. i. 
1883, Bd. ii. 1888 (not yet completed). The 
‘ Elene’ has been edited by J. Zupitza, 3rd 
ed. Berlin, 1888; and by Charles W. Kent, 
Boston, U.S.A., 1889. 

Translations of Cynewulf into German 
appear in ‘Dichtungen der A.-S. stabreimend 
übersetzt, von C. W. M. Grein,’ Göttingen, 
2nd ed. 1859. The following English trans- 
lations have been issued: ‘Elene,’ by R. F. 
Weymouth, .1888, and by J. M. Garnett, 
Boston, U.S.A., 1889; ‘ Dream’ and ‘Sea- 
farer,’ by H. Sweet in Warton’s ‘ History of 
-English Poetry,’ ed. Hazlitt, 1871, 11.1719; 
‘ Dream of the Cross,’ in H. Morley’s ‘ English 
Writers,’ ‚1888, ii. 237 ; “ Wanderer, by Miss 
Hickey, in ‘Academy,’ 14 May 188. 

[The diffieult questions involvedin Cynewulf’s 
works and life are generally discussed by ten 
Brink in History of English Literature, vol. i., 
Kennedy’s translation, revised by author, 1883, 
pp. 386-9, and in Zeitschrift (Anzeiger) für 
deutsches Alterthum, xxiii. 60 ; byFra. Dietrich 
in Ueber Crist, in the same Zeitschrift, 1853, ix. 
193-214, and in his Disputatio de Cruce Ruth- 
wellensi, Marburg, 1865; by Rieger in Ueber 
Cynewulf, in Zacher’s Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Philologie, i. 215, 313; by Dr. Sweet in Sketch of 
Hist. of A.-S. Poetry in Warton’s Hist. English 
Poetry, ed. Hazlitt, 1871, ii. 16-19; by R. P. 
Wülker in Anglia, i. 483-507, and id, v. 451 
(account of Vercelli MS.); by Henry Morley in 
‚English Writers, 1888, ij. 193-248. The Riddles 
are, considered by H. Leo in Qux de se ipso 
Cynewulfus . . . tradiderit, Halle, 1857; by 
Dietrich in Ebert's Jahrbuch, i. 241, in Zeit- 
schrift für deutsches Alterthum, xi. 448, xii. 232, 
and in Commentatio de Kynewulfi poetz »tate, 
Marburg, 1860; by Trautmann in Anglia, 1883, 
vi. 158 0f Anzeiger ; byA.Prehn, in Komposition 
und Quellen der Rätsel des Exeterbuches, Pader- 
born, 1883; and by H. Bradley in Academy, 
xxx. 198. Guthlae is treated by Charitius, 
Anglia, ii.265; and by Lefeyre, i5.vi.181. The 
Phenix by Gäbler, zb. iii. 488. Andreas by 
Fritzsche, ib.ii. 441 (F. Ramhorst opposes thisin 
Der heiligen Andreas und der Dichter Cynewulf, 
Leipzig,1886). Quellen der Elene, by O. Glöde, 
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Anglia, ix. 271, and Juliana, 6. xi. 146 ; Holt- 
buer, 5. viii. 1, and Rössger, viii. 338, treat of 
the use of the genitive in certain of the poems. 
E. Sievers, id. xiii. 1, 1890, discusses the name and 
runes announced by Napier in Ztsft. für deu. Al- 
terthum, xxxiii. 70. For fuller bibliography see 
R. P. Wülker’s ‘ Cynewulf und sein Kreis’ (an 
important artiele in Grundriss zur@eschichte der 
A.-S. Litteratur, pp. 147-217, Lripzig, 1885), 
and Wülker’s edition of Grein’s Bibliothek der 
Angel-sächsischen Poesie, Bd. ii. Hälftei. 210, as 
well as Zupitza’s and Kent’s editions of Elene.} 
LS 

KYNGESBURY or KYNBURY, 
THOMAS, (2.1390), Franeiscan and D.D. of 
Oxford, was twenty-sixth’provincial minister 
of the English Minorites from 1380 to 1390, 
or longer. At the beginning of the great 
schism he induced the English Franciscans 
to take an oath of adherence to Urban VI. 
He wasin favour atcourt; Richard II urged 
Boniface IX to provide him to the next 
vacant bishopric (c. 1390). Perhaps Thomas 
died soon afterwards.. He was buried at 
Nottingham. Though no writings of his 
remain, he clearly encouraged the study of 
science in his order, 


[Mon, Franeiscana, i. ; English Hist. Rev, vi. 
747; Bodl. MSS. 692, fol. 33; Digby, 90, fol. 
6 d; Cotton Faust. A. ii. f. 1, Vesp. E. vii. £. 4.] 

4.6. 


KYNNESMAN, ARTHUR (1682- 
1770), schoolmaster, son of Harold Kynnes- 
man, was born in London on Christmas day 
1682. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and admitted to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
30 June 1702, whence he graduated B.A. 
1705, and M.A. 1709. For some time he 
was an usher at Westminster School, but in 
1715 resigned this appointment on becoming 
master of the grammar school at Bury St. 
Edmunds. Here he worked for thirty years, 
and secured for the school ahigh reputation. 
Richard Oumberland (1732-1811) [g. v.] was 
a pupil, and has left some account of Kynmnes- 
man. On one occasion, speaking to Bentley 
(Cumberland’s grandfather), he said that he 
would make Cumberland as good a scholar as 
his grandfather, to which Bentley replied, 
‘Pshaw! Arthur, how can that be, when I 
have forgot more than thou ever knewst ?” 
Kynnesman became rector of Barnham, in 
1751 he was reader of St. J ames’s, Bury, for 
a few months, and in 1766 he obtained the 
living of Eriswell; all three places are in 
Suffolk. . He resigned the mastership of the 
grammar school in 1765, and died 10 July 
1770 at Bury. He married a Miss Maddocks 
of Troston, Suffolk; she died in 1766, and 
both were buried at Barnham. 

A portrait of Kynnesman and his wife was 
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at Troston Hall in the possession of Capell 
Lofft the elder [q. v.] A portrait of Kynnes- 
man by Webster is at the Bury grammar 
school. It was engraved in mezzotint, at the 
cost of fourteen old pupils, by James Watson. 
Kynnesman wrote “A Short Introduction to 
Grammar,’ Ipswich, 1768; 2nd edition 1775. 

[Davy’s Suffolk Collections, xe. (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 19166); Cumberland’s Memoirs, ed. 
Flanders, pp. 25, 26, 31, 33, 38, 43; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. viii. 433, ix. 534; Nichols’s Lit. 
Tllustr. iii. 290, 291, 848, iv. 319, 376.] 

W. A. J. A. 


KYNSIGE, KINSIUS, KINSI, or 
CYNESIGE (a. 1060), archbishop of York, 
who, it is said, was brought into the world 
by a Csarean operation (Ohroniele of Arch- 
bishops), was a monk of Peterborough, and 
became one of the chaplains or clerks of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. He was consecrated 
archbishop of York in 1051, and in 1055 
went to Rome to fetch his pall, which he re- 
ceived from Pope Victor. He gave gifts to 
Peterborough, which Queen Eadgyth [see 
Evır#] afterwards took away, one of them 
being a copy of the gospels splendidly en- 
riched with gold and jewels. At Beverley 
he built a tower to the minster, hung two 
bells in it, and enriched the church with 
books and ornaments. He also gave bells to 
Southwell and Stow. While his household 
lived at great expense he is said to have 
practised abstinence, and when travelling 
from place to place to preach, as his custom 
was during Lent, to have gone on foot. In 
1059 he and Egelwine, bishop of Durham,and 
Earl Tostig joined in conducting Malcolm, 
king of Scots, to King Edward. On 5 May 
1060 hededicated Earl Harold’s (1022?-1066) 
[q. v.] new church at Waltham, Stigand, 
archbishop of Canterbury, being held to be 
a schismatic. On 22 Dee. following he died 
at York, and was buried, in accordance with 
his wish, at Peterborough, on the north side 
of the choir near the high altar, where his 
tomb and his bones were discovered in the 
seventeenth century. 

[Raine’s Fasti Ebor. p. 137; A.-S. Chron. ann. 
1053, 1055, 1060 (Rolls Ser.); Symeon of Dur- 
ham, Hist. Regum, an. 1059, ap. Symeonis Opp. 
i. 174 (Rolls Ser.); Chron. of Archbishops of 
York, ap. Historians of York, ıi. 343; Hugo 
Candidus, p. 45 (Sparke); De Inventione Orueis, 
e. 16 (Stubbs).] 'W.H. 


KYNTON, JOHN (a. 1536), divinity pro- 
fessor at Oxford, was a Franciscan friar, 
though his connection with the Oxford con- 
vent seems to have been slight. He received 
the chancellor’s license to incept as D.D. in 
1500. He appears as vice-chancellor and 





senior theologus in 1503, 1504, 1506, 1507, 
1510, 1512, and 1513. He preached the uni- 
versity sermon on Easter Sunday 1515. He 
was among the four doctors of divinity ap- 
pointed. by the universityin 1521 to consult 
with Wolsey about the Lutheran doctrines, 
and he assisted in a further examination of 
the reformer’s works undertaken by the theo- 
logians of Oxford at the king’s command; 
he is said to have written on this occasion & 
treatise “Contra Doctrinam Mart. Lutheri.’ 
He was divinity reader to Magdalen College, 
and third Margaret professor of theology; he 
resigned the latter post in 1530; the date of 
his election is unknown. In 1530 he was 
one of the leading members of the committee 
of Oxford theologians to whom the question 
of the validity of the king’s marriage was 
referred. Kynton died on 20 Jan. 1535-6, 
and was buried in the chapel of Durham 
College, now Trinity College, Oxford. 

[Oxf. Univ. Archives, ActaCur. Cancell. ([, 4, 
EEE.; Pocock's Records of the Reformation, 
vol.i.; Wood’s Athen, i. 94; Fasti, i. 6, &e.; 
Lyte’s Oxford.] 2 (en Abr 

KYNWELMARSH, FRANCIS (7. 
1570), poet. [See KINWELMERSH.] 


KYNYNGHAM or CUNNINGHAM, 
JOHN (d. 1399), Carmelite, was a native of 
Suffolk, and since he appears to have been 
older than Wycliffe, must have been born 
about 1320. Kynyngham entered the Car- 
melite order at Ipswich, and thence went 
to study at Oxford, where he graduated as 
doctor of divinity previously to 1363, the 
probable date of his first controversy with 
Wyeliffe (Fascieuli Zizaniorum, p. 454). He 
was present at the council of London on 
19 May 1382, when Wyecliffe was condemned, 
and preached the sermon at its conclusion 
(KnIeHton, col. 2650). He was present at 
the condemnation of Henry Orump [q. v.] at 
the couneil of Stamford on 28 May 1392. 
Previously to the latter date he had been 
appointed confessor to John of Gaunt. He 
was chosen twenty-first provincial of his 
order ina council held at Yarmouth in 1393, 
and held the office till his death. In 1398 
he was appointed to take part in the delibe- 
rationsat Oxford relative to the termination 
of the great schism (WooD, Hist. and Antıig. 
Univ. Oxford, i. 534, ed. Gutch). He died 
in the house of his order at York 12 May 
1399. Kynyngham is described as gentle of 
disposition and speech, though a strenuous 
opponent of Wycliffe and of his doctrines 
during many years (Fase. Ziz. p. 3). The 
Bollandists speak of him as ‘ blessed’ (Act« 
Sanetorum, July, ii. 249 F). 

Kynyngham’s controversies with Wyeliffe 
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are said to have embraced such subjects as 
logie, the humanity of Christ, civil dominion, 
and the endowment of the church. Those 
works of his which have survived are: 
1. “Ingressus contra Wicelyfl’ 2. ‘Acta 
contra ideas magistri Johannis Wyelif, an 
answer to atract by Wycliffe. 3. ‘Secunda 
determinatio contra Wyclyff. De amplia- 
tione temporis, a rejoinderto Wyeliffe’s reply. 
4. ‘ Tertia determinatio contra Wycliff. De 
esse intelligibili creatura.” These four tracts, 
which may be referred to 1363, are contained 
in ‘Faseiculi Zizaniorum ’ (MS. E. Mus. 86 in 
the Bodleian), which was edited for the Rolls 
Series in 1858 by the Rev. W. W. Shirley 
(pp. 4-103). Another manuscript of these 
tracts is Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
103. Bale speaks of a fifth tract of Kynyng- 
ham’s, ‘ Determinatio quarta ad auctoritates 
J. Wyelif,’ ine. * Jam restat dicere ad aucto- 
ritates,’ &e., but this is only a portion of 
No.4 (cf. Fascieuli Zizaniorum, p. 80). Other 
treatises ascribed to Kynyngham are: 1. “Ser- 
ınones de tempore.’ 2. “Sermones de Sanctis.’ 
3. “Contra propositiones Wiclivi,’ ine. ‘ Ut 
ait Cassiodorus.’ 4. ‘Super Sententias, lib. v.’ 
ö. ‘De Angelis, or ‘De Natura Angelica.’ 
6. ‘De Nativitate Christi.’ 7. ‘De ejus Pas- 
sione.” 8. ‘De Spiritu Saneto’ 9. ‘Com- 
mentarii Metaphysices.’ 10. ‘Ad quaedam 
loca allegata’ 11. “Quxstiones Varii.’ 
12. ‘In Seripturas Commentarii.’ Bale gives 
the first words of some of these, but none of 
them seem to be extant. 

Kynyngham’s name is sometimes spelt 
Kenyngham and Kiningham, while Wyeliffe 
calls him Kylyngham. The form Cunning- 
ham is probably due toDempster,who claimed 
him for Scotland, and attached him to the 
family of the Earls of Gleneairn. Dempster 
also states that he studied at Paris, and was 
offered but refused the bishoprie of Pader- 
born (Hist. Eeel. x. 763). 

[Faseieuli Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley (Rolls Ser.), 
see index; Leland’s Comment. de Seriptt. Brit. 
p. 386; Bale’s Heliades, Harleian MS. 3838, ff. 
30, 31, 73; Bale, De Seriptt. Brit. vi. 4; Pits, 
pp. 564-5 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 213, s.v. 
“ Cunningham;’ O. deVilliers’s Bibl. Carmelitana, 
11. 21-8.] GInK. 

KYRLE, JOHN (1637-1724), the Man 
of Ross, born at the White House, in the 
parish of Dymock, Gloucestershire,on 22 May 
1637, was eldest son of Walter Kyrle of Ross, 
Herefordshire, where the family had. been 
settled for centuries, by Alice, daughter of 
John Mallet of Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 
From his father, who was a barrister, a Justice 
of the peace for his county, and M.P. for Leo- 
minster in the Long parliament, Kyrle in- 
herited in 1650 estates at Rossand elsewhere 





worth about 6007. a year. He was educated 
at the Ross grammar school and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
20 July 1654, but took no degree. A silver 
tankard holding five pints, embossed with 
his arms and inscribed with the words ‘ Pocu- 
lum charitatis ex dono Johannis Kyrle de 
Ross in agro Herefordiensi et hujus Collegii 
commensalis,' but without date, is still pre- 
served at the college. Kyrle was admitted 
a student of the Middle Temple in 1657. 
After leaving the university Kyrle retired 
to Ross, where he lived a life of extreme sim- 
plieity, devoting his surplus income to works 
of charity and the improvement of the town 
and countryside. He owes his fame largely 
to the eulogy of him which Pope introduced 
into his third ‘Moral Epistle’ (1732) on in- 
formation supplied by Jacob Tonson. An 
enthusiastie amateur architect, builder, and 
landscape gardener, nothing pleased Kyrle 
better than to advance a neighbour the funds 
necessary for enlarging or rebuilding his 
house, stipulating only that he should him- 
selfplan and superintend the execution ofthe 
work. His own estate he greatly improved 
by extensive plantations of timber. His fa- 
vourite tree wasthe elm, of which he planted 
two avenues on either side, east and west, 
of Ross Church. He also acquired from Lord 
Weymouth in 1693 a lease for five hundred 
years of a small eminence near the church 
called the Prospect, which he dedicated to 
the public and laid out in walks shaded by 
ornamental trees interspersed with shrub- 
beries. In the centre he erected a fountain, 
which, having become ruinous, was removed 
in 1794. The right of the publie in this 
plantation, having been disputed in 1848, 
was, after prolonged litigation, secured in 
1857 by a conveyance of thelandtothetown 
commissioners in perpetuity. Pope’s lines 
plainly attribute to Kyrle the construction 
both of Ross Church and the raised stone 
causeway which connected the town with 
Wilton. Both, however, were in existence for 
centuries before Kyrle’s time. It issaid in a 
letter of 1746 (SpENcH, Anecdotes, 1820, pp. 
423-5) that he gave a gallery and pulpit to 
the church, the spire of which was recon- 
structed in 1721; and the same letter implies 
that a fine avenue of elms along the Cause- 
way was planted by him. Pope’s further 
statement that hefed the poor in the market- 
place possibly means, as suggested in Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 557, that he acted 
as almoner to the lord of the manor in the 
distribution of a weekly dole. “He feeds 
yon almshouse’ may refer to Rudhall’s Hos- 
pital, which was in close proximity to Kyrle’s 
house. The character of general mediator 
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attributed to him by Pope is supported by 
Hearne (Diary, April 1733), who says that 
‘when any litigious suits fell out’ Kyrle 
“would always stop them and prevent 
people going to law.’ That, however, he 
did not succeed in exterminating the local 
attorneys is proved by the fact that towards 
the close of his life he was himself involved 
in litigation. Pope does not confirm the 
tradition that Kyrle used to release poor 
debtors from prison and re-establish them in 
life. He took a lively interest in a dame’s 
school in the town, paying it a visit of in- 
speetion every week, and making minute in- 
quiries into the behaviour of the children, 
and reproving delinquents with ‘Od’s bud, 
Od’s bud, but I will mend you.’ Though his 
rank in the county was but that of a squire 
who worked like a yeoman on his land, and 
lived on intimate terms with his labourers, 
he was chosen sheriffin 1683. He had little 
literary culture. Strietly temperate, he was 
fond of entertaining his friends with solid 
joints, washed down with cider, perry, or ale. 
The fragments of the repast were always 
given to the poor. He usually smoked two 
pipes of tobacco a day. He remained a 
bachelor all his life, his house being kept by 
one of his female relations, Miss Judith Bubb, 
and he died of old age on 7 Nov. 1724. The 
body, after lying in state for nine days, was 
buried in the chancel of Ross Church, with- 
out any monument or inseription. A blue 
slate stone, with the inseription, ‘John Kyrle, 
Esq., 7 Nov. 1724, st. 88,’ was placed to 
mark the spot in 1749. The existing monu- 
ment was erected in 1776 by Colonel James 
Money, executor of Kyrle’s cousin Constan- 
tia, Lady Dupplin, pursuant to a direction in 
her will. It isa pyramidal marble tablet on 
the north wall of the chancel, with a bust of 
Kyrle in relief, and three allegorical figures, 
with coat of arms and motto. It is inseribed 
as ‘In memory of Mr. John Kyrle, commonly 
called the Man of Ross’ A more recent 
monument is the Kyrle Society, started by 
the efforts of Misses Miranda and Octavia 
Hill, and inaugurated by Prince Leopold in 


1877. The society endeavours, by giving. 


popular concerts, promoting the conversion 
of waste plots of ground into gardens, and 
encouraging the growth of flowers and de- 
coration of eottages, to brighten the lives of 
the working classes in the large towns (see 
Good Words, xxü. 609). Kyrle left the es- 
tates to his kinsman, Vandervort Kyrle, for 
life, with remainder to his sons in tail male. 

Kyrle’s house continued for some years to 
be occupied by the family, but was afterwards 
converted into the King’s Arms Inn, and 
finally into shops. It faced the south-east 





corner of the market, on which Kyrle had in- 
scribed amonogram intended to signify ‘Love 
King Charles from the heart.’ Kyrlerefused 
to sit for his portrait ; but it was painted from 
a sketch taken without his knowledge in 
church. This, or a copy, long hung in the 
King’s Arms, whence it wasremoved in 1795 
to the Swan Inn, Tewkesbury, and thence to 
the Talbot Inn, Shrewsbury, and was ulti- 
mately purchased .by Sir Mark Sykes of 
Strettington Hall, near Malton, Yorkshire. 
A print of it is in the “European Magazine j 
for 1786, ii. 161. There wasalso a copy in the 
King’s Head Inn at Ross. Heath (Exeursion 
down the Wye, 1826) states that Lord Mun- 
caster was supposed to be in possession of the 
original. In person Kyrle was tall, broad- 
shouldered, and well built, red-faced and 
hearty, with a large nose and a’loud voice. 
He wore a short bushy wig and brown suit, 
[Robinson’s Mansions and Manors of Here- 
fordshire, p. 280 ; Reg. Matrie. Oxford ; Foster's 
Alumni Ox0n.1500-1714; Pope’sWorks, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope, iii. 150, 529; Heath’s Exeursion 
down the Wye, 8th edit., 1826; Cooke’s Collec- 
tions... oftheCounty of Hereford, pp. 108 et seq.; 
Strong’s Ross and Archenfield, p. 12 ; Gent. Mag. 
1786, pt. ii. p. 1026; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
vi.542, 2nd ser. xi. 466, xil. 72, 4th ser. vi. 154; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, ‘ Money Kyrle] 
J-NEZR 


KYRTON, EDMUND (d. 1466), abbot 
of Westminster. [See Kırron.] 


KYTE, FRANCIS (,f#. 1710-1745), 
mezzotint-engraver and portrait-painter, was 
author of a few fair mezzotint-engravings, 
mostly published by Edward Üooper, for 
whom he probably worked. They include 
two portraits of Thomas Parker, earl of 
Macclesfield, after Kneller (one dated 1714), 
Henrietta, countess of Godolphin, after 
Kneller, Harriet, duchess of Newcastle, after 
Keller, two of John Gay after W. Aikman, 
Archbishop Sharpe, and a set, engraved with 
John Faber, junior, of‘ The Worthies of Great 
Britain’ In 1725 Kyte was convicted of 
forging a bank-note, and sentenced to the 
pillory. Later in life he seems to have de- 
voted himself to portrait-painting. Amon 
his sitters were Edward Cave, printer (1740), 
engraved by T. Worlidge; William Caslon, 
type-founder (1740), engraved by J. Faber, 
iun.; the Rey. George Whitefield, whole 
length (1743),engraved byJ. Faber, jun.; and 
George Franeis Handel (1742), engraved by 
Lewis (now in the possession of Mr. W.H. 


-Cummings) (see Krıtn MıLnes, Memoir re- 


lating to a Portrait of Handel, 1829). 
[Chaloner Smith’s British Mezzotinto Por- 

traits; Dodd’s manuscript Hist. of English En- 

gravers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33402).] L. C. 
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KYTE, JOHN (a. 1537), archbishop of 
Armagh and bishop of Carlisle. [See 
Kıre.] 


KYTELER, Dıur ALICE (4. 1324), 
reputed witch. [See KErtLe.] 


KYTSON, Sır THOMAS (1485-1540), 
sheriff of London, son of Robert Kytson of 
Warton in Lancashire, was born in 1485. 
He came to London in his youth, and was 
apprenticed to Richard Glasyer, mercer, and 
on the expiration of his indentures was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the Mercers’ Company 
in 1507. He twice served the oflice of 
warden of the company, in 1526 and 1534, 
and held the oflice of master in 1535. In 
1521 Kytson purchased of the Duke of 
Buckingham the manorof Hengrave, Suffolk, 
and the manor of Colston Basset in Notting- 
hamshire for 2,3407., the estates being valued 
at 1152. yearly. On the attainder and execu- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham in the follow- 
ing year, Kytson was for a time deprived of 
the estates, but they were ultimately re- 
stored to him, and were confirmed to him by 
an act of parliament of 1524, which describes 
him as a ‘“citizen and mercer of London, 
otherwise called Kytson the merchant.’ 

At Hengrave he obtained a license from 
Henry VIII to build an embattled manor- 
house on a magnificent scale. The building 
was begun in 1525, and finished in 1538. An 
elaborate inventory of the furniture and 
goods at Hengrave, taken in 1603 (Gasz, 
History of Hengrave, pp. 21-37), illustrates 
its great extent and elegance, and the vast 
wealth of itsowner. Inthe valuation of the 
lands and goods ofthe inhabitants of London, 
taken in 1522, Kytson was assessed in goods 
at a thousand marks (altered to four thousand 
marks), and in lands at six hundred marks 
(State Papers, Hen. VIIL, iii. pt. ii. p. 1052). 
In the following year he appears indebted 
to the crown for 6002., and at the time his 
financial dealings with the crown were on a 


large scale (i2. p. 1530, vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 2771, | 


vol. ix. p. 567, iii.) His mercantile trans- 
actions were very extensive. He was a 
member of the Merchant Adventurers’ Com- 
pany, and traded at the cloth fairs or staples 
held by that company at Antwerp, Middel- 
burg, and other places in Flanders. Like 
many other wealthy London merchants, he 
appears to have had a house and staff of 
‘servants’ at Antwerp (i. vii. 166). 
Kytson served the office of sheriff of Lon- 
don in 1533, and on 30 May in that year was 
knighted, an honour which wasnot conferred 
upon his co-sheriff, William Forman (ib. vi. 
279). In May 1534 he was associated with 





Roland Lee, bishop of Coventry and Lich- 
field, in receiving oaths of fealty from priests 
and monks (£b. vii. 283). Kytson was as- 
sessed for the subsidy of 1535 at four thou- 
sand marks (25. viii. 184). 

Subsequently he purchased several other 
manors in Suffolk of the erown of the yearly 
value of 2022. 4s. 7d., for which he paid 
3,7102. 1s. 8d. From an inventory of his 
effectstaken afterhis death,it appearsthathhis _ 
warehouses in London were stored with cloth 
of gold, satins, tapestry, velvets, furs, fustians, 
bags of pepper, cloves, madder, &c., to the 
value of 1,1812.15s. 1d., and the ready money 
and debts (good, doubtful, and desperate) 
amounted to a very considerable sum. He 
had a dwelling-house in Milk Street (with a 
chapel attached), the ‘ implements ’in which 
were valued at 154/. 8s. 33d.; a garden in 
Coleman Street, and a house and chapel at 
Stoke Newington. Besides Hengrave, he had 
houses at Westley and Risby in Suffolk, and 
at Torbrian in Devonshire. 

Kytson died 11 Sept. 1540, and was 
buried with much state in Hengrave Church 
(ef. GAGE, pp. 112-15). In the north-east 
angle of the chapel is a well-executed tomb 
to the memory of Margaret, countess of 
Bath (his widow), and her three husbands, 
A recumbent figure of Kytson in armour is 
placed on the step in front of the tomb, the 
frieze of which contains an inscription to his 
memory. On 22 Sept. 1540 allegations were 
taken to prove hisnuncupative will, by which 
he left his manors of Hengrave and Feltons 
and all his other property to his wife, Dame 
Margaret. The will isdatedl1 Sept. (P. C.C. 
Spert, 30). 

Kytson was twice married. By his first 
wife, whose name is not known, he had Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edmund Crofts of Westowe in 
Suffolk. By his second wife, Margaret, only 
child of John Donnington of Stoke Newing- 
ton in Middlesex and Elizabeth Pye, he had 
a posthumous son, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Kytson, and four daughters: (1) Katherine, 
married to Sir John Spencer of Wormleigh- 
ton, Warwickshire; (2) Dorothy, married to 
Sir Thomas Packington of Westwood, Wor- 
cestershire; (3) Franees, wife of John, lord 
Fitzwarren, eldest son of John Bourchier, 
earl of Bath; and (4) Anne, wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Spring of Pakenham, Suffolk. 

Dame Margaret (qd. 1561) was married 
secondly to Sir Richard Long, and afterwards 
to the Earl of Bath. 

A portrait of Kytson by Holbein is at Hen- 
grave, and was engraved by Sievier for Gage’s 
‘History of Hengrave’ (p. 106), 

[Records of the Corporation of London and of 
the Mercers’ Company.] C. Wn. 
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LABELYE, CHARLES (1705-1781 ?), 
architeet of the first Westminster Bridge, 
son of Frangois Dangeau Labelye, was born 
at Vevey, Switzerland, in 1705. He was bap- 
tised at Vevey on 12 Aug. 1705 as ‘ Danjau, 
Charles Paul, fils de M. Frangois Danjau La 
Bölye et de Mme. Elisabeth Grammont sa 
femme.’ Inthe entry of the baptism of a sub- 
sequent child in 1709 the father is described 
as ‘ Monsieur Frangois Dangeau, Sieur de la 
Belye, refugi& en cette ville par sa Religion.’ 
One of the godmothers of another child, bap- 
tised in 1714, was the Madame de Warens 
celebrated by J. J. Rousseau (J. CHAVANNES, 
Les Refugies Frangais dans le Pays de Vaud, 
Lausanne, 1874, p. 262). The father is said 
to have been related to the well-known Mar- 
quis de Dangeau, a prominent figure in the 
court of Louis XIV, and the author of a 
volume of ‘Memoirs.’ Some confusion ap- 
pears to have arisen in consequence of the 
various modes in which Labelye’s name is 
written, but with one exception he always 
called himself Charles Labelye. He probably 
came to England about 1725, as he states in 
the preface to his account of Westminster 
Bridge that he ‘never heard a word of Eng- 
lish spoken till Iwasnear twenty years ofage.’ 
He appears to have become acquainted with 
John Theophilus Desaguliers [q. v.],to whom 
he addressed a letter dated 15 April 1735, 
dealing with a certain view of the laws of 
motion then prevalent, and displaying much 
mathematical knowledge. It is signed 
‘Charles de Labelye,' is printed in Desagu- 
liers’s “Course of Experimental Philosophy ’ 
(1745, ii. 77), and is the earliest authentie 
evidence of his presence in this country. He 
issaid to have been employed in Hawksmoor's 
office as a draughtsman, but the only evidence 
for this seems to be that Hawksmoor, in 
his ‘ Propositions for Erecting a New Stone 
Bridge at Westminster, 1736, gives at p. 18 
the results of some caleulations made by 
Labelye to determine the probable effect of 
the bridge upon the current of the river. 

The original act of parliament for build- 
ing Westminster Bridge was passed in 1736 
(9 Geo. II, cap. 29), but it was not until May 
1738 that Labelye was appointed ‘engineer,’ 
a word which had not been previously em- 
ployed in the sense of ‘ architect.’” His salary 
was 1007. per annum, and 10s. per day sub- 
sistence money. The appointment ofa youth- 
ful foreigner gave offence to the English 





architects, and especially to Batty Langley, 
who, in a drawing in one of his books, shows 
‘the Swiss impostor’ hanging in mid-air from 
one of the arches of the bridge. 

The original idea was to build a bridge 
with a wooden superstructure, and Labelye’s 
commission only extended to the construc- 
tion of the stone piers. The foundations 
were laid in what are known as caissons, 
being huge wooden tanks, open at the top, 
eighty feetbythirtyfeet, constructed on shore, 
floated into position, andthen sunk until the 
bottom rested on the bed of the river, a 
cavity having been previously excavated for 
theirreception. The pier was then built inthe 
caisson, and when it had reached above the 
level of high water the sides were removed. 
Labelye was not the inventor of this mode 
of building, as it was mentioned by Batty 
Langley in his‘ Design for the Bridge at New 
Palace Yard’ (1736), but it had never been 
carried out on any large.scale. The first pile 
was driven on 13 Sept. 1738, and the first 
caisson launched on 15 Jan. of the following 
year. On the 29th ofthe same month the first 
stone was laid by the Earl of Pembroke. 
About a year afterwards the commissioners 
changed their plans, deeiding upon & bridge 
entirely of stone. Labelye submitted a de- 
sign, which was accepted, and the bridge was 
practically finished at the end of 1746 ; but 
soon after a serious failure of one of the 
piers became apparent. The public grew 
alarmed, and a ballad was written, © The 
Downfall of Westminster Bridge,or my Lord 
in the Suds,’ in which ‘My Lord’ (the Earl 
of Pembroke), the commissioners, and the 
architeet were severely handled. The cause 
ofthe disaster was attributed to the unsound- 
ness of the foundations. ‘The Orace Collec- 
tion of London Views’in the British Museum 
contains two contemporary drawings of the 
broken arch ’ (portfolio v. Nos. 93, 94). The 
bridge was consequently not open for public 
traffic until 18 Nov. 1750. It was the largest 
work of the kind executed up to that time, 
and was an object of admiration for many 
years. The views of it which were published 
are very numerous, and had Labelye carried 
out his original intention of laying the cais- 
sons on a foundation of piles instead of on 
the unproteeted bed of the river, the bridge 
would probably have stood longer. In thıs, 
as in other respects, he seems to have been 
swayed by considerations of expense. 
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Labelye published in 1739 ‘A Short Ac- 
count of the Method made use of in Laying 
the Foundations of Westminster Bridge,’and 
in 1743 ‘The Present State of Westminster 
Bridge in a Letter to a Friend’ (anon.) But 
it was Labelye’s intention to publish a full 
description ofthe bridge,and in 1744 heissued 
a detailed prospectus of the proposed work. 
It appeared in 1751 under the title ‘A De- 
scription of Westminster Bridge,’ which is 
practically asecond edition of the ‘Short Ac- 
count,’ bringing the history of the bridge 
down to the date of its completion, and con- 
taining the prospectus of 1744 by way of 
appendix. Both works are said to contain 
engravings, which, however, were never pub- 
lished. 'The original drawings are to be 
found in the library of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, bound up in a copy of La- 
belye’s ‘Short Account,’ together with a 
number of other drawings relating to the 
bridge. This volume was presented to the 
institution by Mr. Page, the architect of the 
present bridge. The drawings are signed 
‘T.Gayfere,’aclerk or draughtsmanemployed 
by the contractors, who subsequently became 
* college mason ’ at Westminster Abbey. La- 
belye states in the ‘ Description’ that as his 
health was failing he had arranged that all 
his papers were to pass into the hands of a 
eompetent person who would carry on the 
work in case of his death before its comple- 
tion. 

Labelye also published ‘The Result of a 
View of theGreat Level of the Fens’ (1745), 
an abstract of his ‘Report relating to the 
Improvement ofthe River Wear and Port of 
Sunderland’ (1748), and a plan of a new 
harbour at Sandwich, engraved by Harris, but 
none of the suggested works were executed. 
Hesupplied Desagulierswithadeseriptionand 
drawings of Newsham’s fire-engine, printed 
in the‘ Course of Experimental Philosophy,’ 
i1. 505. In 1746 he became a naturalised Bri- 
tish subject by act of parliament (19 Geo. II, 
cap. 26), in which heis described as ‘Charles 
Labelye, son of Francis Labelye, by Eliza- 
beth his wife, and his birthplace, Vevey, is 
wrongly placed ‘in the canton of Bern in 
Switzerland.’ 

Upon’the completion of the bridge in 1751 
Labelye suddenly vanished. It is asserted 
by certain French writers that‘ he retired 
to Paris, disgusted with the treatment which 
he had received in England. Not a trace 
of this dissatisfaction is to be found in his 
published works, and the greatest harmony 
seems to have prevailed between the com- 
missioners and their engineer. On 26 Feb. 
1751 the commissioners presented him with 
an honorarium of 2,0007. ‘ for his great fide- 


! 





lity and extraordinary labour and attend- 
ances, skilland diligence” Accordingto Le 
Sage (Ztecueil de divers memoires extrait de 
la Bibliotheque des Ponts et Chaussees, 2me 
partie, p. 275, Paris, 1810), Labelye made 
the acquaintance in Paris of Perronet (the 
head of the department of Ponts et Chaus- 
sees), to whom he bequeathed his papers and 
a model of Westminster Bridge. The collec- 
tion atthe Ecole des Ponts et Chauss6es con- 
tains amodelofthebridge andsomedrawings, 
but nothing which can with certainty be at- 
tributed to Labelye. He appears, however, 
to have been in communication with the 
French engineers of that time, since Belidor 
(Architecture Hydraulique, 1. 198, Paris, _ 
1753) gives a description and drawing of 

the mode of laying the foundations of the 
bridge, which are not to befound elsewhere. 
Le Sage also has a drawing of the machine 
invented by Labelye for cutting off piles 
under water, the particulars of which can 
hardly have been obtained from any one but 
the inventor. 

The date of his death is uncertain, though 
all the accounts agree that it took place in 
Paris. The ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ states 
that it occurred 18 March 1762. Accord- 
ing to Le Sage (op. cit.) he died about 1770, 
and this is to some extent borne out by a 
letter in the ‘ Journal Helvstique,’ Septem- 
ber 1770, p. 51, from Ritter, an architeet of 
Berne, who writes as a friend of Labelye to 
correct an error in Grosley’s book ‘ Londres.” 
Ritter writesthroughout asif Labelye was no 
longer living. Butthereal date of hisdeath 
is probably 17 Dec. 1781, which is that 
given in ‘Le Conservateur Suisse,’ 1817, viii.. 
298, and also by Albert de Montet in his 
‘ Dietionnaire Biographique des Genevois et 
des Vaudois,’ Lausanne, 1877. 


[The chief authorities are eited above. A 
very full deseription of Westminster Bridge 
was presented to the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers in 1838 by Mr. Franeis Whishaw, who 
was rewarded with the Telford medal. A short 
abstract only appeared in the Proceedings, 1838, 
i. 44, but the manuscriptisstill preserved. This 
paper is partieularly valuable, as theauthor had 
access to allthe minute books and documents 
of the bridge commissioners, which are not now 
to be found, and have probably been destroyed. 
The British Museum possesses the journal and 
letter-book of Andrews Jelfe and Samuel Tuf- 
nell, the contractors for the bridge (Add. MS.No. 
27587), which contain many curious particulars. 
The name of Thomas Gayfere, alreadyreferred to, 
frequently oecurs in this book.] Re Bep8 


LABLACHE, FREDERICK (1815- 
1887), vocalist, eldest son of Luigi La- 
blache [q. v.], vocalist, was born on 29 Aug. 
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1815, and educated by his father. About 
1837 he appeared at the King’s Theatre, 
London, in Italian opera, and afterwards 
frequently sang at Manchester with Mario, 
Grisi, and Favanti. In 1844 he took a part 
in “Cosi fan tutte’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and in 1846 in ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto.’ He 
played the part of Count Rodolphe to Jenny 
Lind’s Amina on her first visit to Manchester, 
28 Aug. 1847, and he also appeared with her 
in other characters under the management of 
Michael Balfe in 1849. About 1865 he with- 
drew from the stage, and devoted himself 
to teaching. He died at 51 Albany Street, 
Regent’s Park, London, 80 J an. 1857. His 
son, Luigi Lablache, is a well-known actor. 

His wife, FAnnr WYNDHAM LABLACHE (d. 
1877), vocalist, whose maiden name was Wil- 


ton, was born in Scotland, studied at the | 


Royal Academy of Music, London, 1836-7, 
and then made her debut at theLyceum Thea- 
tre, afterwards appearing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. She was a serviceable vocalist and 
a teacher of much skill. After her marriage 
she retired from the stage, and died in Paris 
23 Sept. 1877. 

[Times, 4 Feb. 1887, p. 11; Theatre, March 
1887, p. 173: Brown’s Biog. Diet. of Musicians, 
1886, p. 369.] 0.0.B 


LABLACHE, LUIGI (1794-1858), vo- 
calist, son of Nicholas Lablache, merchant, 
of Marseilles, by an Irish lady, was born at 
Naples 6 Dec. 1794. He was educated from 
1806 at the Conservatorio della Pietä de’ 
Turchini, where Gentili taught him the ele- 
ments of music, and Valesi instructed him 

‚in singing, while at the same time he studied 
the violin and violoncello. llis voice was a 
beautiful contralto, and just before it broke 
he sang the solos in the requiem of Mozart on 
the death of Haydn in 1809. Before long he 
became possessed of a magnificent bass, which 
gradually increased in volume until at the 
age of twenty it attained a compass of two 
octaves from E flat below to E flat above the 
bass stave. In 1812, when only eighteen, 
he was engaged at the San Carlo Theatre, 
Naples, and appeared in ‘La Molinara’ of 
Fioravanti. Twoyears later hemarried Teresa 
Pinotti, the daughter of an.actor. In 1817, at 
La Scala in Milan, he took the part of Dandini 
in ‘ Cenerentola.’ The opera of ‘ Rlisa e Olau- 
dio’ was now (1821) written for him by 
Mercadante; his position was made, and his 
reputation spread throughout Europe. From 
Milan he went to Turin, returned to Milan 
in 1822, then appeared at Venice, and in 
1824 at Vienna. Going back to Naples after 





30 March 1830, under Ebers’s management, 
he was first heard in London as Geronimo 
in ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto,’ and thenceforth 
appeared there annually, also singing in many 
provincial festivals. His success in England 
was assured from the first. His voice was at 
all times extraordinarily powerful, but he 
could produce comic, humorous, tender, or 
sorrowful effects with equal ease and mastery. 
As an actor he excelled equally in comic and 
tragic parts. His chief röles were Leporello 


, (his-greatest part), Geronimo the Podestä in 


‘LaGazza Ladra,' Dandini in ‘LaProva d’un’ 
Opera Seria,’ Henry VIII in ‘Anna Bolena,’ 
the Doge in ‘Marino Faliero, and Oroveso 
in ‘Norma.’ Towards the close of his career 
he played two new characters of quite diffe- 
rent types with great success, Shakespeare’s 
Caliban and Gritzenko, the .Kalmuck, in 
Seribe’s ‘ L’Etoile du Nord.’ Atthefuneral 
of Beethoven in 1827 he wasone of the thirty- 
two torehbearers who surrounded the coflin. 
He taught singing to Queen Victoria. He 
died at Naples 23 Jan. 1858, and was buried 
at Maison-Lafitte, Paris. 

[Grove’s Diet. of Music, 1880, ii. 79-81 ; Dra- 
matie and Musical Rev. 1844, iii. 267-8, 377-9; 
You have Heard of Them, by Q., 1854, pp. 82- 
90; Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera, 1864, 
pp. 135-8, 369; L. Engel’s From Mozart to 
Mario, 1886, i. 23, 11. 81, 373; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 1842 i. 124 (with portrait), 1843 ii. 
975 (with portrait) ; Morley’s Journal of a Lon- 
don Playgoer, 1866, pp. 91 et seq.] G. CHR: 


LABOUCHERE,HENRY, Baron TAvn- 
mon (1798-1869), elder son of Peter Caesar 
Labouchere of Hylands, Essex, and Over 
Stowey, Somerset, by his wife, Dorothy 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir Francis Ba- 
ring. bart., was born on 15 Aug. 1798. The 
family of Labouchere left France at the time 
of the edict of Nantes, and established them- 
selves in Holland. Peter Cesar Labouchere, 
a partner in the great mercantile firm of 
Hope, was the first of his family who settled 
in England. His son Henry was educated 
at Winchester, and on 24 Oct. 1816 matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
a first elass in classies Easter term 1820, 
and graduated B.A. 1821, and M.A. 1828. 
He was admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 30 April 1817, but was never called to 
the bar. In 1824 he travelled with Lords 
Derby, Ossington, and Wharncliffe through 
Canada and the United States. At a by- 
election in April 1826 Labouchere was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Michael 
Borough in the whig interest, and at the 
general election in the following June was 


an absence of twelve years, he created a great re-elected. His first reported speech in the 


sensation as Assur in ‘Semiramide.’ 


On | house was 


made during the debate on the 
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civil government of the Canadas in May 1828 
(Parl. Debates, new ser. xix. 316-18), when 
he drew attention to the abuses of the system 
of government, and declared that if ‘we could 
not keep the Canadas with the good will of 
the inhabitants, we could not keep them at 
all.’ Atthe general election in August 1830 
he was returned at the head of the poll for 
the borough of Taunton, and continued to 
represent that constituency until his retire- 
ment from the House of Commons. In June 
1832 he was appointed a lord of the admi- 
ralty in Lord Grey’s administration, a post 
which he resigned on Sir Robert Peel's ac- 
cession to office. Upon the formation of 
Lord Melbourne’s second ministry in 1835, 
Labouchere became master of the mint, and 
en oftering himself for re-election was op- 
posed by Benjamin Disraeli, whom he de- 
feated by 452 to 282 votes. On 6 Mayhe 
was admitted to the privy council, and was 
further appointed vice-president of the board 
of trade. Labouchere filled thepost of under- 
secretary of war and the colonies from Fe- 
bruary to August 1839, when resigning the 
vice-presidentship, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by R. Lalor Shiel, but retaining the 
mastership of the mint, he was appointed 
president of the board of trade (29 Aug.) in 
succession to Poulett Thomson, and was ad- 
mitted to the cabinet. On the resignation 
of Lord Melbourne in ‘September 1841, La- 
bouchere retired from office with the rest of 
his colleagues, and upon the formation of 
Lord John Russell’s first administration in 
July 1846 became chief secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland (John William Pon- 
sonby, Earl of Bessborough, q. v.) The 
authorisation of reproductive employment 
by the famous “ Labouchere letter’ of 5 Oct. 


1846 (O’RoURKE, History of the Great Irish 


Famine of 1847, &e., 1875, pp. 549-51) 
failed as a remedy for the widespread dis- 
tress (SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, Inish Orisis, 
1880, p. 49). Some two months after Lord 
Bessborough’s death Labouchere was suc- 
ceeded as chief secretary by Sir W. M. So- 
merville, and was reappointed president of 
the board of trade (22 July 1847) in the 
place of Lord Clarendon, the new lord-lieu- 
tenant. While holdingthis office Labouchere 
successfully carried through the House of 
Commons the bill by which the navigation 
laws were repealed (12 & 13 Viet. c. 29), in 
spite of the strong opposition of the shipping 
Interest, and was also instrumental in passing 
the Mercantile Marine Acts (13 & 14 Vict. 
c. 9, and 14 & 15 Vict. ec. 96) and the Sea- 
man’s Fund Act (14 & 15 Vict. c. 102). He 
retired with the rest of his colleagues on 
Lord John Russell’s overthrow in February 





1852, and took no part in Lord Aberdeen’s 
administration. Though not an original 
member of Lord Palmerston’s first ministry, 
Labouchere was appointed secretary of state 
for the colonies (21 Nov. 1855), in the place 
of Sir William Molesworth, after the refusal 
of the post by Lord Derby and Sidney Her- 
bert (GREVILLE, Memoirs, 1887, 3rdser.1.292, 
295), and continued to hold this office until 
Lord Palmerston’s resignation in February 
1858. Upon Lord Palmerston’s return to 
power Labouchere was created Baron Taun- 
ton of Taunton in the county of Somerset, 
by letters patent dated 18 Aug. 1859. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords for the 
first time on 24 Jan. 1860 (Journals of House 
of Lords, xcii. 5); but though he took part 
in the debates from time to time, he held no 
further ministerial oflices. He spoke for the 
last time in the House of Lords on 9 July 
1869 (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. cxevii. 1493). 
He died at No. 27 Belgrave Square, London,, 
on 13 July 1869, aged 70, and was buried at 
Over Stowey Church on the 20th following. 

Taunton wasahighlyrespected public man, 
and a hard-working administrator. Lord 
Campbell describes him “as a very pretty 
speaker,’ and ‘such a perfect gentleman that 
in the House of Commons he is heard with 
peculiar favour’ (Zife, 1881, ii. 210). He 
served as one of the commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and presided over the 
commission appointed on 22 June 1853 ‘to 
inquire into the existing state of the eorpora- 
tion of the eity of London’ (Parl. Papers, 
1854, vol. xxvi.), as well as over the schools 
inquiry commission appointed on 28 Dec. 
1864. (For First Report see Parl. Papers, 
1867-8, vol. xxviii. pt. 1). 

He married, first, on 10 April 1840, his 
cousin, Frances, the youngest daughter of Sir 
Thomas Baring, bart., by whom he had three 
daughters,viz., 1. Mary Dorothy,whomarried, 
on 19 Sept. 1872, Edward James Stanley of 
Cross Hall, Lancashire; 2. Mina Frances, 
who married, on 2 May 1864, Captain Arthur 
Edward Augustus Ellis of the grenadier 
guards; and 3. Emily Harriet, who married, 
on 18 Oct. 1881, the Hon. Henry Cornwallis 
Eliot, now fifth Earl of St. Germans. His 
first wife died on 25 May1850, and on 13 July 
1852 he married, secondly, Lady Mary Ma- 
tilda Georgiana Howard, the youngest daugh- 
ter of George, sixth earl of Carlisle, by whom 
he had no children. In default of male issue 
the barony of Taunton became extinet upon 
his death. There is a fine whole-length en- 
graving of Liabouchere, when young, with 
his brother John (the father of Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, now M.P. for Northampton), by 
Wass, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. Another 
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engraving ‘from a picture in his own posses- 
sion,’ taken later ın life, was published by 
Thomas Collins. Two of his speeches which 
he delivered in the House of Commons were 
published separately, viz. his speech on the 
sugar duties on 10 May 1841, and his speech 
on moving the resolution for the abolition 
of the navigation laws on 15 May 1848. 


[Spencer Walpole’s Hist. of England, vols. iii. 
and iv.; Sir D. Le Marchant’s Memoir of John, 
third Earl of Spencer, 1876, pp. 52, 229, 232, 
343; Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with 
his Sister, 1886, pp. 34-6; Times, 14 and 
"22 July 1869; Illustrated London News, 24 July 
1869; Dod’s Peerage, &e., 1869, pp. 589-90 ; 
Burke’s Extinet Peerage, 1883, p. 309; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1888, pt. iii. p. 808; Honours 
Register of the Univ. of Oxford, 1883, p. 206; 
Lincoln’s Inn Registers; London Gazettes ; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1851; Oflieial Return 
of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 285, 
301, 320, 332, 344, 356, 369, 386, 404, 420, 456, 
452; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. v. 175, 211, 
457, Tth ser. x. 168, 215, 393 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] 

G. iR. B. 


LACEY, WILLIAM (1584-1673), jesuit, 
whose real name was WOLFE, born at Scar- 
korough in 1584, was son of a tanner and 
leather dealer. He was sent to Oxford by 
an uncle, became a student in Magdalen Col- 
lege in 1600, and graduated B.A. on 2 July 
1606 (Oxford Univ. Reg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 264). Having become a con- 
vert to the Roman catholic religion, he was 
well received by the jesuits at St. Omer ; was 
admitted an alumnus of the English College 
at Rome in 1608; and, after receiving minor 
orders, left for Lorraine, 2 Sept.1611, ın order 
to enterthe Society of Jesus in the novitiate 
at Nancy. After his tertianship at Ghent, and 
a course of teaching at St. Omer, he wassent 


to England, and in 1625 was a missioner in | 


the Lancashire district. In 1633 he was in 
the Oxfordshire district, or St. Mary’s ‘resi- 
dence,’ and two years later in St. George’s 
“ residence,’ which comprised Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire. He was professed of the 
four vows 21 Nov. 1637. In 1649 he was 
again at St. Mary’s, where he remained, as 
missioner at Oxford, until his death. He 
died at Oxford on 17 July 16735. He was 
buried in the parish church of Somerton, 
Oxfordshire. Wood says ‘he was esteemed 
by all, especially by those of hisown opinion’ 
(Athene O:xvon. ed. Bliss, iii. 995). 

He wasthe author of: 1. ‘The Jvdgment 
of an Vniversity-Man concerning M. Wil- 
liam Chillingworth his late Pamphlet, in 
Answere to Charity Maintayned,’4to (anon.), 
1639. Probably printed at St. Omer. A 
reply to Chillingworth’s ‘ Religion of Protes- 
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tants’ [see Knorr, EpwArp]. 2. ‘ Heavto- 
machia. M. Chillingworth against himselfe, 
4to, pp. 46. Printed as an appendix to the 
preceding work. Wood and Oliver erro- 
neously ascribe to him another attack on 
Chillingworth, “The Totall Svmme,’ 1639, 
4to, which was the work of the jesuit Father 
John Floyd [gq. v.] 


[Birch’s Life of Chillingworth; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 320 ; Foley’s Records, iv. 598, vi. 25], 
vii. 856; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 128; 
Southwell’s Bibl. Seriptorum Soc, Jesu, p. 315.] 

IMG: 


LACHTAIN (d. 622), Irish saint, whose 
name also appears in Irish literature as 
Laichtin (Martyrology of Donegal, p. 80), 
Lachtnain (Annala Rioghachta KEireann, 
i. 244), Lachtoe, and Molachtoc (Felire 
(Engusa, ed. Stokes, pp. 57, 64), belonged to 
the tribe called Muscraighe, who claimed 
descent from Conaire MacModhlamha, a king 
of Ireland in the second century. His father’s 
name was Torben, and he was born in Mun- 
ster. He became a disciple of Comgall [q. v. | 
of Beannchair and founded two churches, 
one in Ossory at Achadh-ür, now Freshford, 
county Kilkenny, the other at Bealach 
Feabbradh, of which the site is now uncer- 
tain. A later church, with an Irish inscrip- 
tion of the eleventh century over the door, 
represents his earlier edifice at Freshford, 
and near it is a holy well, called after him 
Tobar Lachtain. He died in 622. In the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dub- 
lin, is a silver reliquary, made in the twelfth 
century, to contain an arm of this saint. His 
feast is celebrated 19 March. 


[Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum Hibernis ; Martyro- 
logy of Donegal, Irish Archological and Celtie 
Society, 1864 ; O’Donoyan’s note in Annala.R. E,, 
i. 244-5 ; Leabhar Breae, faes. fol. 83; Dunraven’s 
Notes on Irish Architeeture, 1877, ü. 91; Mo 
Turas ar Lachtain, 1877.] INKENE 


LACKINGTON, GEORGE (1768-1844), 
bookseller, born in 1768, was a ‘third cousin ’ 
of James Lackington [q.v.], and entered 
the latter’s bookselling business in Chiswell 
Street, London, at the age of thirteen (J. 
LACKINGTON, Confessions, 1804, p. viii). His 
father was a prosperous coal merchant, and 
provided his son with the necessary capital 
to purchase a share in Lackington, Allen, & 
Co.s great shop, known as the ‘Temple of 
the Muses,’ in Finsbury Square. He became 
head of the firm in 1798. The first volume of 
their ‘Catalogue,Michaelmas1799to Michael- 
mas 1800,’ described upwards of two hundred 
thousand volumes; thesecond volume, which 
described upwards of eight hundred thousand 
volumes, was issued in 1803. Selling cheaply 
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in large quantities for cash only continued 
to be the main feature of the business, to 
which wereafterwardsadded many publishing 
speeulations. Besides Lackington the other 
members of the firm were Allen, who pos- 
sessed a great knowledge of books acquired 
from early training with James Lackington, 
and Hughes. The latter was also lessee of 
Sadler’s Wells. Subsequent partners were 
A. Kirkman, Mavor, a son of Dr. Mavor of 
Woodstock, and Jones. In 1822 the busi- 
ness was conducted under the style of Lack- 
ington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, & Lepard. 
On the retirement of Lackington, Joseph 
Harding became the chief partner, and the 
business was removed to Pall Mall East by 
Harding and Lepard. Many well-known 
booksellers received their training in this 
famous house. ‘The last of the Lackingto- 
nians,’ Kanes James Ford, died 11 Dee. 1886, 
at the age of ninety-four (Bookseller, 16 Dec. 
1886). 

The Egyptian Hall in Piecadilly was 
bought by Lackington, and let for miscella- 
neous exhibitions (WHEATLEY and ÖUNNING- 
HAM, London Past and Present, ii.7). He was 


usually known as the ‘nephew’ of the elder. 


Lackington, and Nichols speaks of him as 
‘well educated and gentlemanly’(Lit. Anecd. 
iii. 646). Inhislater years he was an official 
assignee of bankrupts in London. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Captain Bullock, R.N., 
and left two daughters. He died at St. 
John’s Wood 31 March 1844, aged 76. 
[Nichols’s Illustrations, viii. 516; Timperley’s 
Eneyclopaedia, 1842, p. 862; Sir EB. Brydges’s 
Autobiography, 1834, 2 vols.; also Reasons for 
Amendment of Act 54 Geo. III, e. 156; Gent. 
Mag. 1817 pt. ii. pp. 153-5, 1818 pt. i. p. 350, 
May 1844 p. 549.] HR... 
LACKINGTON, JAMES (1746-1815), 
bookseller, born 31 Aug. 1746 at Wellington, 
Somerset, wasthe eldest son of George Lack- 
ington, a journeyman shoemaker. His grand- 
father was a gentleman farmer at Langford, 
near Wellington. Young Lackington’s father 
was a drunkard, but his mother was a woman 
of remarkable energy. The son showed his 
business capacity when ten years old as an 
itinerant meat pieman (Memoirs, 1792, pp. 
57-65). In 1760 he was bound apprentice 
to George Bowden, a shoemaker at Taunton, 
and two years later became a professed 
methodist. Ile worked as a journeyman at 
Bristol and other places. While living at 
Bristol he bought books and read much. 
Although he could not write he composed 
ballads, which were sung about the streets. 
In 1770 he married his first wife, Nancy 
Smith. He went to London in August 1273, 
with the traditional half-erown, but with- 





out his wife. The following year he opened 
a bookstall and shoemaker’s shop in Feather- 
stone Street, St. Luke’s, commeneing with a 
sackful of old theological books, which he 
bought for a guinea, and a few scraps of 
leather. He was able to borrow five pounds 
from a fund started by ‘Mr. Wesley’s people’ 
to assist deserving members of their body. 
The exercise of great industry and frugality, 
in which virtue his wife excelled, enabled 
him in six months to increase his stock in 
value from five to twenty-five pounds. He 
gave up his shoemaking and removed to 
46 Chiswell Street, where his wife died a few 
months after. On 30 Jan. 1776 he married 
Dorcas Turton, who was alover of books, and 
who became very helpful in the business. 
The reading of Amory’s‘John Buncle’ upset 
Lackington’s methodism, and gave him a 
sceptical turn. The business prospered, and 
John Denis, an oilman and collecetor of books 
on alchemy and mystical divinity, brought 
in some capital. In 1779 the firm of Lack- 
ington & Co. produced their first catalogue 
of twelve thousand volumes, all described by 
Lackington. The partnership with Denis 
only lasted two years, but Lackington was 
afterwards joined by Allen, who had worked 
his way upwards from boyhood in the busi- 
ness, and the firm became famous as Lack- 
ington, Allen, & Co. 

In 1780 Lackington determined to sell for 
cash only at the lowest possible price, and 
four yearslater published catalogues oftwelve 
and thirty thousand volumes respectively. 
He broke through thetrade custom of destroy- 
ing all but a few copies of remainders, and 
sold the whole stock at little profit. From 
buying books in small quantities he rose to 
purchasing entire libraries, and was able to 
set up a carriage and a country house at Mer- 
ton. His shop oecupied a large block at one 


‚of the corners of Finsbury Square, with. a 


frontage of 140 feet. It was known as ‘The 
Temple of the Muses,’ and was one of the 
sights of London. Charles Knight remem- 
bered a visit there in 1801. A dome, in 
which stood a flag, was a conspicuous object 
at the top of the building. In the middle of 
the shop was an immense circular counter. A 
broad staircase led to the ‘lounging rooms,’ 
and the first of a series of circular galleries 
around which books were displayed, growing 
cheaper and shabbier in condition as one 
ascended (Shadows of the Old Booksellers, 
1865, pp. 282-3). Some years later the shop 
was destroyed bya fire. There is an engrav- 
ing of 1789 (F. Crack, Catalogue, 1878, p. 
492), and many later prints. / 

In 1787, and again in 1790, Lackington 
travelled through England to Edinburgh. 
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In 1791, when he calculated he was selling 
about one hundred thousand volumes each 
year at a profit of 4,0002. (Memoirs, p. 399), 
he published the first edition of his well- 
known ‘Memoirs,’ which give an interesting 
pieture of bookselling life. The ‘original 
‚humourous stories and droll anecdotes’ with 
which the book is disfigured are said to have 
been furnished by the pen of a friend (P. 
_PINDAR, Ode to the Hero of Finsbury Square, 
p.30). In 1794 appeared ‘The second volume 
of Lackington’s Catalogue, from September 
1793 to March 1794, consisting of above one 
hundred thousand volumes.’ Hissecond wife, 
Dorcas, died 27 Feb. 1795, aged 45 (Gent. 
Mag. 1795, pt. i. p. 173), and on 11 June, 
with his usual promptness, he married a 
relative of hers (2d. p. 526). He is said to 
have advertised for a wife with 20,0002. (P. 
PINDAR, Ode, p.30). Lackington made over 
the whole of his part in the business to his 
cousin, George Lackington [gq. v.], in 1798, 
retaining ‘no share or interest in it’ (Con- 
fessions, Pref.p. vii). He thereupon took up 
hisresidence at Thornbury in Gloucestershire. 
In 1804 were published his ‘ Confessions’ to 
make amends for having ‘publiely ridieuled 
a very large and respectable body of Chris- 
tians.’ The book is much less interesting 
than his previous volume ; some prurient and 
entirely irrelevant remarks about girls’board- 
ing-schools are appended. Hesubsequently 
purchased two small estates in Alveston, 
and in 1805 erected a small chapel for the 
Wesleyan methodists. He,became a local 
preacher. Inthe following year he removed 
to Taunton, and built and endowed another 
‚chapel. A dispute arose between him and 
the conference in 1810. Two years afterwards 
he went to Budleigh Salterton in Devonshire, 
where he also ereeted and endowed a chapel. 
He died at Budleigh on 22 Nov. 1815, in his 
seventieth year (Memoirs, 1827, pp. 345-7 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1815, pt. ii. p. 640). 

Lackington was a vain but warm-hearted, 
shrewd man of business, whose first object 
in life was to make money. As soon as he 
had acquired a fortune he seems to have lost 
any love of books which hemay have had. A 
portrait by Scott, after Keenan, is prefixed 
to the “Memoirs’ (1792). There is a dif- 
ferent portrait by Goldar and memoir in the 
<New Wonderful Magazine’ (ii, 119-32). 
In Peter Pindar’s ‘Ode’ (1795) a caricature 
represents the bookseller stepping into his 
carriage,which bears the motto,‘Small profits 
do great things.’ 

His works are: 1. ‘Memoirs of the first 
Forty-five Years of the Life of James Lack- 
ington, the present Bookseller in Chiswell 
Street, Moorfields, London, written by him- 





self in a Series of Letters to a Friend,” Lon- 
don [1791], 8vo. “A new edition, corrected 
and much enlarged,’ London, 1792, 8vo, por- 
trait; further enlarged, eight editions to 1794. 
‘Thirteenth edition, with index,’ London 
[1810 ?],sm. 8vo. A German version, ‘ Anek- 
doten,’ trom the fifth edition, was printed at 
Hamburg in 1795, sm. 8vo. 2. ‘The Con- 
fessions of J. Lackington, late Bookseller at 
the Temple of the Muses, to which are added 
two Letters on the bad Consequences of 
having Daughters educated at Boarding 
Schools,’ London, 1804, sm. 8vo; Nos. 1 and 
2 (the last in abstract) form vol. xviii. of 
the * Autobiography’ series, 1827, sm. 8vo. 
‘ Lackington’s Confessions rendered into Nar- 
rative by Allan Macleod [pseudonym],' Lon- 
don, 1804, sm. 8vo, is an attack upon Lack- 
ington in the form of a running commentary 
on his ‘ Confessions.’ 


[J. Lackington’s Memoirs, 1792, and Confes- 
sions, 1804; C. Knight’s Shadows of the Old 
Booksellers, 1865 ; two articles by A. L. Hum- 
phreys in Bookworm, May and June 1888; 
Humphreys’s History of Wellington, 1889, 8vo; 
C.H. Timperley’s Eneyclopzdia, 1842, p. 862; 
New Wonderful Mag. iii. 119-32; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 646, Illustrations, viii. 516; Gent. 
Mag. 1815 pt. ii. p. 640, 1812 pt. 1.p. 673; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. iii. 50; Biog. Diet. of 
Living Authors, 1816, p. 193.] HER2T: 


LA CLOCHE, JAMES (#1. 1668), na- 
tural son of Charles II, was born in Jersey 
in 1647, when his father was just seven- 
teen. According to Charles, the boy’smother 
was ‘a young lady of one ofthenoblest fami- 
liesin his dominions.” Her name is unknown. 
He was brought up.as a protestant in France 
and Holland. In 1665 he was removed se- 
cretly to London; but his equivocal posi- 
tion caused him much disquietude there, and 
he returned of his own accord to the con- 
tinent in 1667. He carried with him a formal 
acknowledgment of his parentage, signed and 
sealed by the king on 27 Sept. 1665, and a 
deed of settlement, dated 7 Feb. 1667, assign- 
ingtohim a pension of 5002. In the first docu- 
ment Charles writesof him as ‘ournatural son 
James Stuart,’ and states that he has borne 
various feigned names, and was now to take 
that of ‘De La Cloche du Bourg de Jersey.’ 
A few months afterwards he was received 
intothe Roman catholie church at Hamburg, 
under the auspices, it would seem, of Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and in the latter part 
of the same year he entered the novitiate of 
the Jesuit Society at Rome under the name of 
James La Cloche, apparently witä the know- 
ledge and approval of Charles. In August 
1668 the king, in search of some secret means 
of entering into communication with Rome, 
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wrote to the general of the jesuits, F. Oliva, 
requesting that La Cloche should be sent to 
him in London. At the same time he sent 
a letter to La Cloche to the same effect 
(Gruszppe BOERO, Istoria della Conversione 
alla Chiesa Cattolica di Carlo II, 1863). La 
Cloche set outin October, travelling under 
the name of Henri de Rohan. Arrived in 
London, he obtained, in pursuit ofthe king’s 
instructions, audience of the queen and the 
queen-mother, and was by them secretly 
brought to his father. No details of La 
Cloche’s mission are accessible. The last of 
the king’s letters to Oliva is dated 18 Nov., 
and suggests that some important determina- 
tion had been arrived at. La Cloche finally 
returned to Rome as his father’s ‘secret am- 
bassador to the father-general,’ charged with 
commissions only to be explained orally,and 
with a stipulation that so soon as he had 
fulfilled them he was to return to England. 

Further notice of La Cloche is wanting. 
Probably owing to the repeated change of 
name, his later career cannot be traced in 
the registers of the society, but he doubt- 
less continued a member until his death. 
Boero is of opinion that after his return to 
England he remained there under an as- 
sumed name, that he continued secretly to 
visit his father at intervals, and that. he 
was, in fact, the “foreign ecclesiastic’ who 
was sent for by the Duke of York, but who 
“could not be found,’ in the last illness of 
the king. 

[&ent. Mag. 1866, i. 26-8, 226-7, 531; Boero's 
Istoria della Conversione ... di CarlollI, 1863.] 

GG: 


LACROIX, ALPHONSE FRANGOIS 


(1799-1859), missionary, born in the canton | 


of Neuchätel on 10 May 1799, was educated 
there under the care of his uncle until he 
was seventeen years of age. In 1816 he 
went to Amsterdam as a tutor, and while 
there was stirred by the news of the over- 
throw of idolatry in Tahiti to offer him- 
self for missionary labour. He was first 
appointed an agent of the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society at Chinsurah, near Calcutta, 
but on the cession of the settlement to the 
East India Company he transferred his ser- 
vices to the London Missionary Society, and 
became a British subject. He married at 
Chinsurah, and continued there until 1827, 
when he removed to Caleutta, the principal 
sphere of his labours. While at Calcutta he 
inaugurated a remarkable religious move- 
ment in the small but numerous villages to 
the south and east of the metropolis as well 
as in the distriet of the Sunderbunds. He 
also preached with success in Saugor Island, 





made various itinerant visits to the rivers 
Isamutty and Mattabhanga, and devoted his 

leısure to revising the Bengali scriptures and 

to training native preachers. During the 

thirty-eight years that he was thus honour- 
ably employed he paid only one visit to 

Europe, in 1842-3, when he spent his holi- 

day in Switzerland, France, and England, 

and aroused an especial interest in his mis- 

sion work throughout Switzerland, and par- 

ticularly at Geneva. He pursued his pas- 

torate of the native churches at Calcutta 
until his death there on 8 July 1859. He 

was tall and handsome, and of dignified ° 
presence, and was an animated, natural, and 
expressive preacher. He spoke English well, 
but felt more free in expressing himself on 
the continent in French, or at Calcutta in 
Bengali, of which language he was a perfect 
master. 


[Brief Memorials of the Rev. Alphonse Fran- 
cois Lacroix, by the Rev. Dr. Mullens, London 
Missionary Society; Chroniele of London Mis- 
sionary Soeiety, art.iv., by the Rev. E. Storrow, 
L.M.S., February 1882 ] Sad 


LACY, FRANCIS ANTONY (1731- 
1792), Spanish general and diplomatist, born 
in 1731, was the son of an Irish oflicer who 
went to Spain with the Duke of Berwick, 
probably the Lacy who was a general at the 
Spanish siege of Oran in 1730. Francis 
Antony commenced his military career as 
ensign in the Irish infantry regiment of 
Ultonia in the Spanish service, during the 
disastrous campaign in Italy in 1747. He 
commanded the same regiment in the war 
with Portugal in 1762. As lieutenant-gene- 
ral he commanded the Spanish artillery at 
the famous siege of Gibraltar (DRINKWATER, 
p. 167). After the peace of 1783 Lacy was 
sent as Spanish minister-plenipotentiary to 
the courts of Stockholm and St. Petersburg, 
where he was very popular. On his return 
he was made commandant-general of the 
coast of Grenada, member of the supreme 
council of war, and commandant-general and 
sole inspeetor-general of the artillery and of 
all ordnance-manufacturing establishments 
inSpainandthe Indies. The Spanish artillery 
school of Segovia was indebted to him for 
improved diseipline and the establishment of 
classes for chemistry, mineralogy, and pyro- 
technies.. In March 1789 he was made 
governor and captain-general of Catalonia, 
where he was conspicuous by his active efforts 
to preventthe spread of Frenchrevolutionary 
doctrines. He married a daughter of the 
Marquis d’Abbeville, by whom he had a son 
in‘ He died at Barcelona 31 Dec, 
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Lacy had the grand cordon of Charles III, 
was a commander of St. Januarius, and titu- 
lar of the rich commandery of Oasas Buenas, 
Merida. According to some he owed his suc- 
cess to his ready wit and imposing stature 
rather than to any military talent; but his 
conciliatory disposition and his unswerving 
loyalty to the country of his adoption are 
generally admitted. Lacy is stated to have 
been uncle of Don Luiz Lacy (1775-1817), 
Spanish general and governor of Catalonia, 
whosename often appears in histories of Wel- 
lington’s Peninsular campaigns, and who was 
executed at the castle of Belver, Majorca, 
on 5 July 1817, after his abortive attempt, 
in conjunction with General Milans, to re- 
establish the cortes and proclaim a constitu- 
tion on 5 April in that year. Three years 
laterthe Spanish cortes,tohonourhismemory, 
named his son first grenadier of the Spanish 
army (Biog. Univ. Nouvelle edit. xxii. 421). 

[Printed Sketch-Pedigree of General Maurice 
De Lacy [q. v.] of Grodno, of which there are 
<opies in the British Museum ; Biog. Univers. vol. 
xxii., ‘ Lacy, Frangois Antoine,'and ‘ Laey, Luiz;’ 
Grant’s Cavaliers of Fortune, pp. 164-77 ; Drink- 
water’s Siege of Gibraltar, London, 1844 ed.] 

HM. 

LACY, HARRIETTE DEBORAH 
(1807-1874), actress, daughter of a London 
tradesman named Taylor, was born in Lon- 
don in 1807. Her parents acquiescing in her 
desireto go on the stage shereceived lessonsin 
elocution from Mrs. Bartley,wifeofthe Covent 
Garden manager, and made her debut as Julia 
in the “Rivals’ underthe management of Bel- 
lamyatthe Bath Theatreon 5Nov. 1827, when 
she was described on the bill as ‘Miss Taylor 
from Richmond.’ She obtained almost in- 
stant popularity, and in the course of the 
two following seasons Bellamy assigned her 
such parts as Portia, Helen McGregor, Lady 
Macbeth, and Catherine in the ‘Taming of 
the Shrew.’” She first appeared in London 
at Covent Garden, where, on 30 Oct. 1830, 
she played Nina in Dimond’s ‘ Carnival of 
Naples, and “burst upon us, says the ‘ The- 
atrical Journal’ of that date, ‘ witha natural 
freshness and power that must at once secure 
her fame, and prove of signal advantage to 
the house.” Subsequent parts were Rosalind, 
in which Bannister compared her to Mrs. 
Jordan, and Helen to Sheridan Knowles’s 
IHunchback in his play of that name, in 
which her performance exeited the author’s 
warmest admiration. She played Aspatia, 
to Macready’s Melantius and Miss Huddart’s 
Evadne, in the “Bridal’ under Benjamin 
Webster’s management at the Haymarket in 
1837, and in the following year she joined 


the company with which Macready Com-, | 





menced his management of Covent Garden. 
There in August 1838 she played Lady Teazle 
tothe Charles Surface of Walter Lacy, whom 
she shortly afterwards married. For some 
twelve years further she ‘played leading 
comedy, tragedy, and Vestris business,’ 
mainly at Covent Garden. Among her best 
performances were Nell Gwynne in Jerrold’s 
play of that name (with the once well-known 
song, ‘Buy my Oranges’), the original hero- 
ine in the same writer’s * Housekeeper,’ and 
Ophelia, a part in which, according to Madame 
Vestris, she surpassed any actress of her time. 
She retired from the stage in 1848, making 
her farewell appearance at the Olympic. She 
died on 28 July 1874 at Montpellier Square, 
Brighton. 


[Era, 2 Aug. 1874; Clark Russell’s Represen- 
tative Actors, Appendix, p. 441; Pascoe’s Dra- 
matie List, p. 242; Archer’s Macready, pp. 107, 
110.] TS 


LACY, HENRY pe, third EArı or Lın- 
COLN of the Lacy family (1249 ?-1311), was 
son of Edmund de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
by Alice, elder daughter of Manfred III, 
marquis of Saluzzo, and grandson of John 
de Lacy, first earl [q.v.] Henry was pro- 
bably born in the latter part of 1249, since in 
April 1296 he was in his forty-seventh year 
(Monast. Anglie. v. 643). He succeeded his 
father on 21 July 1257. In 1269 he was 
involved in a quarrel with John deWarrenne, 
earl of Surrey, as to certain pasture land, 
and a threatened appeal to arms was only 
prevented by the king’s intervention. The 
regular trial which followed was decided in 
De Lacy’s favour (Flores Historiarum, ii. 
17). On 5 April 1272 he was made custos 
of Knaresborough Castle, and on 13 Oct. of 
the same year was knighted by the king on 
the oecasion of the wedding of Edmund, earl 
of Cornwall (Ann. Mon. ii. 111). About the 
same time he received full investiture of his 
earldom. In 1276 he served in the Welsh 
war,and was in command of a division which 
marched against Castle Baldwin, and next 
year besieged and took the castle of Dolvor- 
wyn (Brut y Tywysogion, PP. 365-6, Rolls 
Ser.) In March 1278 he was one of the es- 
cort appointed to attend Alexander III of 
Seotland on his visit to England (Cal. Docts. 
Scotland, ii. 107). In 1279 he was joint- 
lieutenant of England during the king's ab- 
sence from 27 April to 19 June (Federa, i. 
568). Three years later he was again em- 
ployed in Wales. Lincoln accompanied the 
king on his three years’ visit to Gascony, from 
1286 to 1289. In October 1289 he was ap- 
pointed with Robert Burnell [q. v.] to hear 
the complaints against Ralph Hengham [q-v:] 
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and other judges. He was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to treat with the guar- 
dians of Scotland in 1290, and in this capa- 
city was present at the parliament of Brig- 
ham (STEVENSoN, .Docts. illustr. of Hıst. of 
Scotland, i. 159, 163, 171). He was also 
present at Norham in 1291, and at Berwick 
in 1292 during the deliberations relative to 
the Scottish succession, and in the latter 
year was one of those appointed to decide on 
the claims of William de Ros and John de 
Vaux. In 1292 Lincoln was one of the sure- 
ties for Gilbert de Clare, eighth earl of Glou- 
cester[q. v.] (Rot. Parl. ı. 75-7). 

In 1293 Lincoln served on an embassy to 
France to treat for peace. In the following 
year he was on his way to Gascony, but while 
still at Portsmouth was recalled by the out- 
break of war in Wales. While proceeding 
to relieve his castle of Denbigh he was de- 
feated by his own Welshmen on 11 Nov.; 
Lincoln himself escaped with difieulty. He 
remained in Wales till the spring of 1295. 
On 14 Jan. 1296 he sailed from Plymouth 
with Edmund, earl of Lancaster, on his way 
to Gascony. After pillaging St. Matthieu, 
near Cape Finisterre, they landed at Blaye in 
mid-Lent and marched against. Bordeaux, 
which they besieged without success. On 
the death of Edmund on 5 June, Lincoln 
was chosen to succeed him by the voice of 
the whole army. He defeated Robert of 
Artois before Bourg-sur-Mer, and besieged 
Aux for seven weeks in July and August 
with great vigour, but was at length forced 
to retire to Bayonne. In February 1297 the 
eitizens of Bellegarde, who were besieged by 
the French, appealed for assistance. Lincoln 
marched out to their aid, but was defeated 
and forced to retreat once more to Bayonne. 
However, in the summer he made a success- 
ful raid towards Toulouse, which lasted till 
Michaelmas. Hethen went back to Bayonne 
till after Christmas, and about Raster 1298 
returned to England. On 15 May he was 
appointed to arrange the marriage between 
Edward, prince of Wales, and Isabella of 
France (Federa,i. 905). He was one of the 
nobles who swore on the king’s behalf that 
he would reconfirm the charters on his return 
from the Seottish war. He accompanied 
Edward to Scotland, and was present at the 
battle of Falkirk on 22 July. In July 1299 
he was summoned to attend the couneil at 
York to deliberate on the affairs of Scotland. 
In 1300 he was again in Scotland, and 
present at the siege of Oaerlaverock in July, 
when he commanded the first division. On 
26 Sept. 1300 he was sent with Hugh De- 
spenser on a mission to the pope to complain 





pp. 195-6, 451), and was also entrusted with 
a mission to the king of France on 14 Oct. 

In March 1301 he was directed to attend the 

Prince of Wales in person on his invasion of 
Scotland at midsummer, and during Sep- 

tember and October was engaged in Gal- 

loway (Cal. Docts. Scotl. ıı. 1191, 1224, 

1235, 1240). During the next two years he 
was constantly employed in negotiations 
with theFrenchking. Finally,afterproclaim- 
ing peace at Paris on 20 May 1303 (Fa@dera, 

i. 952-5), he went to Gascony to take posses- 

sion of it in Edward’s name; he remained 

there for the following year (Chron. Edw. I 
and II, ı.127-9; HEMINGBURGH, 11.230). On 

16 Sept. 1305 he was one of the commissioners 
appointed in the parliament at Westminster 
to arrange the affairs of Scotland, and in the 

same parliament was a receiver and trier of 
petitions from Gascony (Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, i. 267,159). On 15 Oct. he was sent 

on a mission to Lyons with presents for Pope 
Clement V (Federa, i. 974). He returned 

to London on 16 Feb. 1306, and was publiely 

received by the mayor (Chron. Edw.I and II, 
i. 143-4). Later in the year he went to Scot- 

land with the Prince of Wales, who was or- 

dered to act by his advice (C’hron. Lanercost, 

p. 204). In January 1307 he was one ofthe 
commissioners appointed to hold a parlia- 

ment at Carlisle (Rolls of Parl. i. 188-9). In 

the summer he accompanied Edward on his 
march to Scotland, and was present at the 
king’s death on 7 July. 

Lincoln attended Edward II into Scöt- 
land, and in the following year, 1308, was 
present at the coronation on 25 Feb., when 
he carried the sword. The monk of Malmes- 
bury says that Lincoln gave his assent to 
the creation of Piers Gaveston [q. v.]as Earl 
of Cornwall, in August 1307, and advised 
Edward II that the separation of this earl- 
dom from the crown was within his power 
(Chron. Edw. I and II, ii. 155). The same 
authority says that, after the king, Lincoln 
was Gaveston’s chief supporter, but that 
through the latter’s ingratitude he came to 
be the chief of his enemies (6.1. 158). Lin- 
coln’s enmity to the favourite was already 
active in February 1308 (Chron. Lanercost, 
p- 211). He was, however, once more won 
over to Gaveston’s side in July 1309, only 
to be speedily alienated by the nickname of 
“ burst-belly’ (boele erexee), which Gaveston 
applied to him. As a consequence Lincoln 
Joined with his son-in-law, Thomas of Lan- 
caster, and other earls, in refusing to attend 
the council at York in October 1309 (Hrm- 
INGBURGH, ii. 275). He had joined in the 
letter of the barons to the pope at Stamford 


of the injury done by the Scots (RısmAnger, | on 6 Aug. previously. On 16 March 1310 
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he was one of the petitioners for the ordi- 
nances, and was himself one of the ordainers 
who were in consequence appointed. An 
anonymous letter of this time, while stating 
that Lincoln had remonstrated with Ed- 
ward II, alleges that there was in reality a 
secret understanding between the king and 
earl (Cal. Docts. Scotl. ii. 177). Edward 
appointed Lincoln to be guardian of the 
kingdom when he went to Scotland in Sep- 
tember 1310. Lincoln spent the Christmas 
at Kingston in Dorset (ib. iii. 197), and soon 
afterwards returned to London, where he 
died at his house in Holborn on 5 Feb. 1311. 
He was buried in the lady-chapel of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on 28 Feb. 

Lincoln was “the closest counsellor of 
Edward I’ (Srusss, Const. Hist. ii. 319, ed. 
1877). His action during the reign of Bd- 
ward II was perhaps due to the confliet be- 
tween loyalty to his old master’s son. and 
his old master’s policy. A later story repre- 
sents him on his deathbed as counselling 
his son-in-law to opposition to the royal 
authority (WALSINGHAM, 1.130; TROKELOWE, 
pp. 72-3). Hemingburgh describes him as 
‘ courteous, handsome, and active’ (ii.74),and 
- elsewhere he iscalled “active in war and ripe 
in counsel’ (TROKELOWE, p. 72). 

Lincoln was earl of Salisbury in right of 
his first wife. He held the barony of Ren- 
frew in Scotland before 1299, and he also 
obtained a grant of the lands of James, 
steward of Seotland, which he afterwards 
surrendered in return for four thousand 
marks (Cal. Docts. Scotl. il. 1121, 1857, ai. 
58, 98). He founded in April 1296 the 
abbey of Whalley, Lancashire, whither his 
great-grandfather’s foundation of ‚Stanlaw, 
Cheshire, was then transferred (Mon. Angl. 
v. 639). He also contemplated in 1306 the 
foundation of a college for thirteen scholarsat 
Oxford (Federa, i. 990; Calend. Genealogi- 
cum,ii.724). He also contributed largely to 
the ‘new work’ at St. Paul’s Cathedral (Dve- 
DALE, St. Paul’s, ed. 1818, p. 11). His house 
in London was on the site of the present 
Lincoln’s Inn, which owes its name to this 
circumstance (Foss, Judges of England, iv. 
256-7). He was the builder of Denbigh 
Castle, over the gate of which was his statue 
(LELAND, Itin. v. 61). 

Lincoln married in 1257 Margaret Longe- 
sp6e, grand-daughter and heiress of William 
Longespee, second earl of Salisbury. Byher 
he had two sons, Edmund, who was drowned 
ina well at the Red Tower in Denbigh Castle 
(i5.), and John, killed by a fall at Ponte- 
fract ; also two daughters, Margaret, who died 
young, and Alice, born ın 1283. Margaret, 
countess of Lincoln, died in 1309, and her 





husband then married Joan, sister of Wil- 
liam, sixth baron Martin of Kemys. Alice 
de Lacy married Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
on 28 Oct. 1294, but left him in 1318 and 
took refuge with John, earl of Warrenne 
(Chron. Edw.I and II, 1.54). On the occa- 
sion of this marriage Lincoln surrendered his 
lands tothe king and obtained a fresh grant 
ofthe whole, with remainder to his daughter 
and son-in-law. After Thomas’s death, Alice 
de Lacy married Eubulo L’Estrange before 
October 1328. He died in September 1335, 
and his widow then married, in February 
1336, Hugh le Freyne, who died the same 
year. Alice, who always styled herself Coun- 
tess of Lincoln and Salisbury, died 2 Oct. 
1348. Her husbands were styled Earls of 
Lincoln and Salisbury in her right. She left 
no children, and her titles consequently be- 
came extinet. Henry de Lacy endowed a 
kinsman, possibly a bastard son, with lands 
at Grantchester (LELAND, Itin. iv. 1). The 
‘Compoti of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Manors of Henry de Lacy ... in 24 and 33 
Edward I’ were published by the Chetham 
Society in 1884. 


[Chronieles Edward Iand II; Flores Histori- 
arum ; Langtoft’s Chroniele ; Annales Monastiei ; 
Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana ; Rishanger's 
Chroniele, and the Annales Regni Scoti&, printed 
in the same volume; Trokelowe and Blaneford’s 
Chronicles (all these are in the Rolls Series) ; 
Hemingburgh’s Chroniele (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Chroniele of Lanereost (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, 
vols. ii. and iii.; Rymer’s Federa, Record ed.; 
Nicolas’s Song of Caerlaverock, pp. 5, 93-5 ; 
Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i.; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, ii. 374-6; Burke’s Dormant and Ex- 
tinet Peerage, p. 311; preface to the Compoti.] 
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LACY, HUGH os, fifth Baron Lacy by 
tenure, and first Lorp or MearH (d. 1186), 
one of the conquerors of Ireland, was no 
doubt the son, and not, as has sometimes 
been stated,a younger brother, of Gilbert de 
Lacy (ef. DusDauz, Mon. Angl. vi. 135). 

GILBERT DR Lacy (fi. 1150), fourth baron 
Lacy, was son of Emma, daughter of Walter 
de Lacy, first baron [q. v.] His father’s name 
is not known. After the death of his uncle, 
Hugh de Lacy, the family estates were taken 
intothe royal hands, but Gilbert assumed the 
nameofLacy. Inthereign of Stephen he at 
first supported the Empress Matilda, in whose 
behalf he attempted to capture Bath in 1138 
(Gesta Stephani, iii. 38, Rolls Series). But 
by 1146 he had gone over to the king, perhaps 
because the empress kept Joce de Dinan in 
possession of Ludlow Castle. So far as there 
is any truth in the early part ofthe ‘Romance 
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of Fulk Fitzwarine,’ Gilbert, and not his 
grandson Walter,must bethe hero. That Joce 
and Gilbert were opponents is an historical 
fact. Gilbert appears to have obtained the 
favour of Henry II, and recovered his uncle’s 
lands ; in 1158 he was excused the ‘ donum’ 
to the king. A little later he joined the 
knights of the Temple, and went to the Holy 
Land. There he became preceptor of his 
order in the county of Tripoli, in which ca- 
pacity he took part in Geoffrey de Lusignan’s 
successful expedition against Noureddin in 
1163 (WILLIAM OF TYRE, xix. 8). Hegave 
the templars twelve hides of land, and one 
virgate in Guttinges, and also five burgages 
in Wincheombe. He is described as a pru- 
dent man and skilful soldier. 

Hugh de Lacy issaid to have had a dispute 
with Joce de Dinan as to certain lands in 
Herefordshire in 1154 (WrIeHT, Hist. of 
Ludlow, p. 54). Hewasin possession of his 
father’s lands before 1163, and in 1165-6 held 
fifty-eight and three-quarters knights’ fees, 
and had nine tenants without knight service 
(Exron, Shropshire, v. 253). In October 
1171 he went overto Ireland with Henry II, 
and early in 1172 was sent to receive the 
submission of Roderic, king of Connaught. 
Before Henry’s departure about the end of 
March Lacy was granted Meath by the 
service of fifty knights and with almost 
royal authority; he was also put in charge 
of Dublin Castle. Later in the year Lacy 
arranged a meeting with Tiernan O’Rourke 
to take place at Tlachtgha, now called the 
Hill of Ward, near Athboy in Meath. The 
meeting ended in a quarrel, which both par- 
ties attributed to the treachery of the other; 
Tiernan was slain, and Hugh only escaped 
with diffieulty. Lacy seems to have left 
Dublin in charge of Earl Richard de Clare 
by the king’s orders, and to have commenced 
securing Meath by the erection of castles. 
Among these was the castle of Trim, which 
was putin charge of Hugh Tyrel. After this 
Lacy went back to England (Resan, 11. 3152- 
3238). On 29 Dec. 1172 he was at Canter- 
bury, where, according to a story preserved 
by Giraldus, he reproved Archbishop Richard 
for his boastful language (Opera, vii. 69), 
Next year he was fighting for Henry in 
France, and held Verneuil against Louis VII 
for a month; but at theend of that timethe 
town was forced to capitulate. Hugh de 
Lacy is mentioned as one of those who were 
sent by the king with his treasure to Jeru- 
salem in May 1177 (Gesta Henvici, ii. 159). 
Another version names Henry de Lacy, and 
in any case it cannot be our Hugh, who was 
at the same time sent over to Ireland as pro- 
eurator-general, Richard de Clare having 
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died shortly before. The grant of Meath was 
now confirmed, with the addition of Offelana, 
Offaly, Kildare, and Wicklow (ib. ii. 161, 
163-4; GIRALDUS, v. 347). 

As governor of Ireland Lacy secured 
Leinster and Meath by building numerous 
castles, while he maintained peace and good 
order by making it his first care to preserve 
the native Irish in possession of their lands. 
By his liberal and just conduct he won the 
hearts of the Irish ; but his friendly relations 
with the native chiefs soon led to an accu- 
sation that he intended to seize the sove-, 
reignty of the island for himself (:d. v. 352- 
353, 356). Theauthor of the ‘Gesta Henrici, 
however, says that Lacy lost his favour with 
Henry in consequence of complaints of his 
injustice by the Irish (ii. 221). In 1181, 
he was recalled from his government for 
having married the daughter of Roderic, king 
of Connaught, without leave (zb. ii. 270). 
But in the following winter Hugh was sent 
back, though with a coadjutor in the person. 
of one of the royal clerks, Robert of Shrews- 
bury. When, early in 1185, Henry sent his 
son John over to Ireland, the young earl 
complained to his father that Hugh would 
not permit the Irish to pay tribute. This 
led to fresh disgrace, but Hugh remained 
in Ireland, and occupied himself as before 
with castle-building. He had erected a castle 
at Durrow, in what is now King’s County, 
and on 25 July 1186 had gone out to 
view it, when “one of the men of Teffia, a 
youth named Gilla-gan-inathar O’Meyey, ap- 
proached him, and with an axe severed his 
head from his body’ (Four Masters, iii. 73). 
The murderer was a foster-son of Sinnach 
O’Caharny, or “the Fox,’ chief of Teffia, by 
whose instigation he is said to have done the 
deed. A later story described him as one of 
the labourers on the castle, but there does 
not appear to be any authority for this older 
than Holinshed (ib. iii. 73-5 n.) William 
of Newburgh says that Henry was very glad 
at Hugh’s death, and repeats the story that 
he had aspired to obtain the crown of Ireland 
for himself (Chron. Stephen, Henry II, &e., 
i. 239-40, Rolls Ser.) Certainly Lacy had 
made himself formidable to the royal autho- 
rity,and Earl John was promptly sent overto 
Ireland to take possession of his lands (Gesta 
Henriei, ii. 350). 

‚Lacy was buried at Durrow, but in 1195 
his body was removed to the abbey of Bec- 
tive in Meath, and his head to St. Thomas’s 
Öhurch at Dublin. Afterwardsa controversy 
arose between the canons of St. Thomas and 
the monks of Bective, which ended in 1205 
in the removal of the body to Dublin, where 


| it was interred, together with the head, in 
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the tomb of De Lacy’s first wife (Reg. St. 
Thomas, Dublin, pp. 348-50). 

Giraldus describes Lacy as a swarthy man, 
with small black sunken eyes, a flat nose, 
and an ugly scar on his cheek ; muscular in 
body, but small and ill-made. He wasa man 
of resolute character; for temperance a very 
Frenchman, careful in private aflairs, and 
vigilant in public business. Despite his ex- 
perience in military matters he sustained 
many reverses in his campaigns. He was lax 
in his morality, and avaricious, but eager 
beyond measure for honour and renown 
(Opera, v. 354). Hugh was a benefactor of 
Lanthony Abbey, and also of many churches 
in Ireland, including the abbey of Trim. 


Hugh’s first wife was Rose or Roysya de 


Monemue (Monmouth) ; by her he had two 
sons, Walter (d. 1241) and Hugh, both of 
whom arenoticedseparately,and alsoadaugh- 
ter, Elayne, who married Richard de Beaufo. 
By the daughter of Roderie O’Connor, whose 
name is also given as Rose, he had a son, 
William (called Gorm or ‘ Blue’), who acted 
in close connection with his half-brothers. 
William de Lacy took a prominent part in 
the resistance to William Marshal in 1224, 


and was killed fighting against Cathal | 


O'Reilly in 1233 (Four Masters, iii. 269; 
Hunnessey, Book of Fenagh, pp. 72-7). He 
married a daughter of Llewelyn, prince of 
North Wales. Pierce Oge Lacy, the famous 
rebel of Elizabeth’s time, was eighteenth in 
descent from him, and from him also descend 
the Lynches of Galway (Four Masters, li. 
75n.; Reg. St. Thos. Dublin, pp. 7, 419-20; 
SHIRLEY, Royal and Historical Letters, 1. 
223-4, 499, 500-2, Rolls Ser.) Hugh had 
another son, Gilbert, who was alive in 1222 
(Cal. Rot. Claus. 1.527 b), and two daughters, 
one married to Geoffrey de Marisco [q. v.] 
(Marr. Parıs, iii. 277), and the other to 
William FitzAlan (Eyros, v. 240), but by 
which wife is not clear. The daughter of the 
king of Connaught was alive in 1224; she 
had at least two other sons, Thomas and 
Henry, whose surname is given as Blund. 
Since William de Lacy is also sometimes 


of the whole blood (SHIRLEY, u.s. i. 502). 
[Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan ; 


Annals of Loch C&; Hoveden’s Chron.; Gesta | 


Henriei IL aseribed to Benediet Abbas; Chron. 
St. Peter’s, Gloucester ; Chartularies of St. Mary, 
Dublin; Reg. St. Thomas, Dublin; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hiberni®, in Opera, 
vol. v. (all these are in the Rolls Ser.); Anglo- 
Norman Poem on the Conquest of Ireland, as- 
eribedto Regan, ed. Michel ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of 
Ireland; Stokes’s Ireland and the Anglo-Norman 
Church ; Eyton’s Shropshire, v.248-56; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 96.] C.L.K. 


‚and De Courei taken prisoner. 





LACY, HUGH oz, EARL OF ULSTER (d. 
1242?), second son of Hugh de Lacy (d. 
1186) [q. v. ], by his first wife, Rose or Roysya 
de Monemue (Monmouth). While his elder 
brother Walter (d. 1241) [q. v.] eventually 
succeeded his father in Meath, Hugh went 
into Ulster. Mr. Gilbert ( Viceroys of Ireland, 
pp. 55, 59, 65) is mistaken in speaking of 
him as having been viceroy of Ireland in 
1189-90, and again in 1203 and 1205; for 
the records show that John de Courei [q. v.] 
and Meiler FitzHenry [q. v.] held oflice un- 
interruptedly. Nor ıs it clear that Hugh is 
the ‘son of Hugo de Lacy’ who in 1195 


'joined John de Courei in his warfare with 


the English of Leinster and Munster, and 
afterwards in assisting Cathal Crobhderg, 
king of Connaught, against Cathal Macder- 
mot (Loch Ce, i. 191; Four Masters, iii. 1Ol- 
103; see under LAcy, WALTER DE, d. 1241). 
But a little later, when Walter de Lacy was 
absent in France, Hugh acted for him in 
Meath, and in 1199 accompanied John de 
Courci to assist Cathal Crobhderg at Kil- 
macduagh. There Cathal Carragh attacked 
and defeated them with great slaughter, pur- 
suing them to Randown on Lough Ree, near 
Athlone. But soon afterwards Hugh took 
Cathal Carragh by treachery, and confined 
him in his castle of Nobber, co. Meath, tillhe 
purchased his release (Four Masters, iii. 121 
and notes; Zoch O6, i. 219-23,subanno 1201). 
After this Hugh de Lacy became the chief 
opponent of John de Courei. When, in 1201, 
De Courci was fleeing from Walter de Lacy, 
Hugh treacherously made him prisoner, and 
would havehanded him over to the king had 


not De Courei’s followers rescued their lord 


by force (HovEDen, iv.176). In 1203 Hugh 


| again attacked De Courei and drove him out 


of Down. Next year the war was renewed 
Hugh’s ser- 
vices were rewarded on 31 Aug. 1204 bythe 
promise of eight cantreds of De Courei’s 


‚land in Ulster, and the confirmation of six 


cantreds in Connaught, granted to him by 


|the king while Earl of Moretain (Cal. Rot. 
' Pat.i.45; Charter Rolls,p.148). In March 
called Le Blund, they mayhave been brothers, 


1205 Hugh went over to England, and on 
2 May obtained a grant of all the lands 
which John de Courei held in Ulster on the 
day when Hugh defeated him and took him 
prisoner in the field; on 29 May the grant 
was confirmed,and Hugh made Earl of Ulster 
(ib. p. 151; Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 54). This is 
the earliest creation of an Anglo-Norman 
dignity in Ireland of which there is any ex- 
tant record. 

On 30 June 1205 Hugh de Lacy was sent 
back to Ireland, Meiler FitzHenry the justi- 
ciar being ordered to act by his advice (Cal. 
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Rot. Claus. i. 40). According to a legend 
preserved in the * Book of Howth’ (p. 112), 
Hugh now banished the traitors who had 
betrayed John de Courei, and on their return 
through stress of weather had them all 
hanged. In 1206 heled an army into Tyrone, 
where heburnt manychurches,butcould exaet 
no pledge from Hugh O’Neill. His power, 
however, was already making him obnoxious 
to the English king, and on 30 Aug. 1206 
he was ordered to render obedience to Meiler 
FitzHenry the justiciar (Cal. Rot. Pat. 1.67). 
But next year found him at open war with 
Meiler, whose people were in consequence 
nearly ruined. In May 1207 King John 
wrote to the De Lacys and other barons of 
Leinster in consequence of their opposition 
to the justieiar, and_bade them to desist 
from their attempt to create a new assize (2D. 
1. 72). The war, however, still went on,and 
in 1208 Hugh and Walter de Lacy captured 
the castle of Ardnurcher after a siege 'of 
five weeks, and also took the territory of 
Fircal (in King’s County), compelling Meiler 
to leave the country (Four Masters, ii. 157; 
Loch (6, i. 233, 239, gives date of siege as 
1207). During 1208 Hugh was also engaged 
in warfare in Ulster, where he burnt several 


churches. Partly owing to the turbulence of 


the De Lacys during these years, and partly 


owing to the protection they afforded to Wil-. 


liam de Braose [gq. v.], King John landed at 
Waterford in the latter part of June 1210. 


he marched into Ulster. Hugh retreated to 
Carrickfergus, and thence, before the king 
could arrive, fled in a small boat to Scotland 
(Annales Cambrie, pp. 66-7 and note, Rolls 
Ser.) According to some accounts, the ex- 


pulsion of the De Lacys from Ireland was 


due to their having treacherously slain Sir 
John de Courei of Rathenny (GRACH, Annals, 
p- a Hib. in Chart. St. Mary, Dublin, 
2 2 

After a short stay in Scotland at St. 
Andrews, Hugh crossed over to France, 
where, according to a later legend, he and his 
brother Walter worked at the monastery of 
St. Taurin, Normandy, in the most menial 
oflices. At length the abbot recognised them, 
and interceded with the king for their par- 
don (i6.) In point of fact, Hugh was not 
pardoned till long after his brother, and it 
seems probable that he was the Hugh de 
Lacy who took part in the erusade against 
the Albigensians; for the ‘Dunstable An- 
nals’ allude expressly to him in this con- 
nection (Annales Monastiei, iii. 75). How- 
ever, William of Tudela’s statement, that he 
was with Simon de Montfort in 1209, is clearly 
ıinaccurate; but there is no other obstacle 





to the identification. In 1211 he advised 
Simon to take the offensive against the Count 
of Toulouse, and in 1214 he appears as lord 
of Castelnaudry and Laurac. In 1216 he 


| was with Simon at Beaucaire, and accom- 


panied him to the siege of Toulouse, where 
he served during the next two years, and 
was present at the crusading leader’s death 
on 25 June 1218. In 1219 he took part in 
the fight at Baziöge (Chanson de la Oroi- 
sade contre les Albigeois, Soc. de ’Hist. de 
France, see index; Recuerl des Historiens 
de la France, xix. 181; GARLAND, De Tri- 
umphis Eeclesie, p. 86, Roxburghe Club). 
On 17 Sept. 1221 Hugh de Lacy had a safe- 
conduct to come to England (SWEEIMAN, 1. 
1012), and accordingly returned soon after ; 
the‘ Dunstable Annals’add that he had been 
expelled by the Albigensians. On his arrival 
in England Hugh petitioned for the restora- 
tion of his lands. This was refused, but a 
pension of three hundred marks was granted 
for his support. In April 1215 Hugh had been 
informed that his brother had paid a fine on 
his behalf, but that his lands would be re- 
tained by the king on account of his neglect 
to seek pardon, ‘although we have been near 
to you’ (no doubt an allusion to John’s 
French campaign in 1214). In July 1215 
Matthew de Tuit, one of Hugh’s knights, 
had leave to come to England to treat for his 
lord. The negotiation, however, seems to 


‚have failed; for in August Walter de Laey 
After expelling Walter de Lacy from Meath | 





received charge of some of his brother’s lands 
(Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 134, 150). In November 
1216 Hugh was again offered restitution if he 
would return to his fealty (Federa, i. 145, 
Record edit.) 

After the refusal of his petition for resti- 
tution Hugh went over to Ireland without 
the king’s consent, and in the summer of 
1222 Cathal Crobhderg wrote to the king in 
complaint of Hugh’s conduct (SHIRLEY, i. 
183). Hugh de Lacy had allied himself with 
Hugh O’Neill, destroyed the castle of Cole- 
raine, and ravagei Meath and Leinster. 
Nevertheless, a scheme was proposed for the 
eonditional return of Hugh’s lands; but the 
intended sureties would not accept the re- 
sponsibility,and it consequently fell through 
(Cal. Rot. Claus. i. 501, 527 d, 5495). In 
1223 Hugh went over to Wales, and joined 
Llewellyn ap Iorwerth [q. v.] in his warfare 
with William Marshal (Marr. Parıs, iii. 82). 
Llewellyn was defeated, and Hugh then 
formed a fresh scheme for the invasion of 
Ireland, whither he returned by stealth early 
next year. He arranged for assistance to 
come from Norway in the summer (SHIRLEY, 
i. 219), and rejoining Hugh O’Neill took up 
arms against the English and their Irish ally, 
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Hugh or Aedh, son of Cathal Crobhderg. The 


Anglo-Irish under the justieiar, Henry of 


London, archbishop of Dublin, were forced to 
come to terms, and in consequence William 
Marshal the younger was sent over to Ireland 
in June 1224. Marshal took Trim, which was 
held by William de Lacy [see under -Lacy, 
HvcH pr, d. 1186], and sent William Grace 
to relieve Carrickfergus, which was besieged 
by Hugh de Lacy. Hugbh’s fleet attempted 
without success to oppose Grace, and the 
siege was then raised. Marshal meantime 
had captured William de Lacy and his cran- 
nog of O’Reilly (2. i. 500-2). Eventually 
Hugh made an agreement with Marshal under 
which he surrendered and was sent over 
to England (Sweermas, i. 1219). Hugh de 
Lacy there received absolution from the sen- 
tence of excommunication which had been 
passed on him by the pope’s command, but 
could not obtain the royal pardon (Ann. 
Mon. ii. 91; Cal. Rot. Claus. 1.5495). On 
12 May 1226 Walter de Lacy received charge 
of all Hugh’s lands in Ulster, to hold them 
for three years (SweErman, i. 1371-4). How- 
ever, on 20 April 1227 Hugh was at length 
restored to possession of his castles and lands 
(Cal. Rot. Claus. ii. 182 d). 

After this Hugh de Lacy appears as & 
supporter of the royal authority in Ireland. 
In 1228 he was summoned for the French 
war with four knights, being more than were 
demanded of any Anglo-Irish noble except 
his brother Walter (SHIRLEY, i. 358). On 
the coming of Richard Marshal, earl of Pem- 
broke [q. v.], into Ireland, Hugh de Lacy 
supported Maurice Fitzgerald, the royal jus- 
tieiar, against the earl, and was present at 
the conference between the earl-marshal and 
his opponents at the Ourragh, and the earl’s 
defeat on 1 April 1234. Afterwards Hugh 
was summoned to England to advise the 
king, and he was subsequently thanked by 
Henry for his services (ib.1.437, 478; SWEEI- 
man, ı. 2113). In 1235 he took part in the 
great raid of Richard de Burgh (d. 1243) 

.v.] into Connaught. In the same year 
Alan ’of Galloway, who had married Hugh’s 
daughter in 1228 (Chron. Lanercost, p. 40), 
died, leaving three daughtersby a former wife 
and a bastard son, Thomas, who endeavoured 
to seizehisfather’slands. In April1236 Hugh 
gathered a great army from Ireland and the 
Isle of Man, and joined Thomas in his re- 
bellion. But Alexander II of Scotland soon 
compelled them to come to terms (Maırr. 
Parıs, iii. 364-6; FORDUN, Seotichronicon, li. 
753). On 25 April 1237 Hugh was sum- 
moned to England to advise the king (SwEET- 
man, i. 2384). In 1238 some of Hugh’s fol- 
lowers killed an Irish chieftain, whereupon 





Donnell MacLoughlin, chief of Cenel Owen, 
took up arms and drove Hugh out of Ulster. 
Hugh returned with FitzMaurice the justi- 
ciar at harvest time, and after expelling 
MacLoughlin gave Tyrone to Brian O’Neill. 
In 1239 MacLoughlin recovered his lordship, 
but was speedily expelled once more. It was 
probably a later phase of this struggle which 
caused the great dissensions against Hugh 
in Ulster in 1240 (Four Masters, iii. 301.) 

Hugh died at Carrickfergus at the end of 
1242 or beginning of 1243 (Marr. PARIS, iv. 
232 , SWERTMAN, 1.2616, says he was certainly 
dead before 25 April 1243). He was buried in 
the church ofthe Dominican friars at Carrick- 
fergus (Book of Howth, p. 124). Matthew 
Paris calls him “a most renowned warrior, 
and the glorious conqueror of a great part of 
Ireland’ (iv. 232). As Hugh was certainly 
the most turbulent, so also he was perhaps 
the most powerful of all the Anglo-Irish. 
nobles of his age. The careers of himself, 
his father and brother, illustrate well the 
course of the English conquest of Ireland, 
and the peeuliar difficulties which the royal 
authority had to encounter through the ex- 
cessive power granted to or acquired by the 
chiefs of the English settlement. The grant 
of Ulster to Hugh included all authority ex- 
cept that of episcopal investiture, and Hugh 
held it exempt and separate from every 
county, having his own. court and chancery 
(SwEETMAN, 1. 260, 263; Carew M'SS. v. 
450). The earldom of Ulster of this creation 
came to an end at Hugh’s death, for he left 
no male heir; and the allegation that a 
daughter of his married Walter de Burgh, 
and conveyed to her husband her father's 
rights in the earldom, is incorrect [see under 
BURGH, WALTER DE]. 

Hugh married Emmeline (sometimescalled 
Leceline), daughter of Walter de Redeles- 
ford. She was alive as late as November 
1267, but died before 1278 (SWEETMAN, ü. 
834; (Calendarium Genealogicum, i. 256). 
Besides the daughter who married Alan of 
Galloway, Hugh had another daughter, who 
married Miles MacCostelloe (Four Masters, 
iii. 349). One of his daughters was called 
Roysya (Carew MSS. v. 412). He had two 
sons, Walter and Roger, who were alive in 
1226 (SwEErMAN, i. 137 2). A son of his 
was killed during the war with MacLoughlin 
in 1238 (Four Masters, iii. 239 n.) There is 
no evidence as to whether these children 
were illegitimate or not; the ‘ Dunstable 
Annals’ allege that in 1225 Hugh had aban- 
doned his wife, and was living with an 
adulteress (Ann. Mon. ii. 91). 

Hugh is said to have given the monks of 
St. Taurin a cell at Ruskey, near Carlingford. 
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He founded the house of the Dominicans at 
Carrickfergus, and was a benefactor of the 
canons of St. Thomas, Dublin, and also of 
St. Andrew’s Church in Scotland (Chart. St. 
Mary's, Dublin, 11.311; Reg. St. T’hos. Dublin, 
pp- 7, 9, 13, 49-50; SwEEIMAN, 1. 2408). 


[Annals of Loch C&; Roger of Hoyeden’s 
Chronicle; Matthew Paris’s Chronica Majora ; 
Annales Monastici ; Shirley’s Royal and Histori- 
cal Letters of the Reign of Henry III; Annales 
Cambris; Register of St. Thomas, Dublin ; Char- 
tulary of St. Mary's, Dublin (all theseare in the 
Rolls Series); Annals of the Four Masters, ed. 
O’Donovan; Calendars of Patent Rolls, Close 
Rolls, and Charter Rolls, published by the Record 
Commission; Sweetman’s Calendar of Documents 
relating to Ireland; Carew MSS., vol. v., con- 
taining tbe Book of Howth. Among modern 
writers reference may be made to Gilbert’s 
Vieeroys of Ireland, and Stokes’s Ireland and 
the Anglo-Norman Church. CEDER. 


LACY, JOHN De, first EARL OF LINCOLN 
of the Lacy family (d. 1240), was son of 
Roger de Lacy, second earl [q. v.], by Maud 
de Ulere. He was probably a minor at 
the time of his father's death in January 
1212, as he did not receive full livery till 
September 1213, when, although a part of the 
fine was remitted, his castles of Pontefract 
and Donington were still retained in the 
king’s hands. Donington was restored in 
July 1214, Lacy giving hostages for his good 
eonduct (Cal. Rot. Claus. i. 151, 167, 169). 
In 1215 he was one of the confederate barons, 
and was among the twenty-five appointed to 
see to the observance of the Great Charter. 
Afterwards heappears for a time tohave gone 
over tothe king, foron 1 Jan. 1216 he received 
the royal pardon, and his lands wererestored, 
and in August he received letters of protec- 
tion (Hardy, Cal. Rot. Pat. pp. 162, 176, 
179, 180). Nevertheless he had been excom- 
municated by Innocent III with the other 
barons, and his fortress of Donington was de- 
stroyed by order of the king (Marr. Parrs, ii. 
639, 643). In September 1216 his land at 
Navesby, Nottinghamshire, was entrusted to 
Ernald de Ambleville, but he was finally par- 
doned and his lands restored in August 1217 
(Cal. Rot. Claus. i. 289, 318, 339). In 1218 
he went on the erusade with Earl Randulf 
of Chester [see BLunprvILL, RANDULF DE), 
and was present at the siege of Damietta 
(Marr. Parıs, iii. 41); he had taken the 
‚cross as early as March 1215-(GERVASE OF 
ÜANTERBURY, ii. 109). After his return to 
England, about August 1220, he joined with 
Earl Randulf in his opposition to the king’s 
government, but submitted at the same time 
as his leader, and surrendered his castles. In 
September 1227 he wassent on an embassy to 





Antwerp(Federa,i.187),and on 6 Sept. 1230 
was a commissioner to treat for a truce with 
France. Afterthe death of Earl Randulf, Lacy 
was made Earl of Lincoln on 22 Nov. 1232, in 
right of his wife, Margaret, daughterof Robert 
de Quincy, and Hawise, countess of Lincoln, 
a sister of Earl Randulf. In 1233 he at first 
supported Richard Marshal, earl of Pem- 
broke [q. v.], in his opposition to Peter des , 
Roches, but was eventually won over by a 
bribe of a thousand marks from the bishop. 
His followers in Ireland refused to submitto 
Gilbert Marshal (Ann. Mon. ı.91). In.1236 
Lincoln appears as one of the witnesses to 
the confirmation of the charters, and at the 
queen’s coronation attended as constable of 
Chester. On 20 Nov. 1237 he was one of those 
who were sent by the king tothelegate Otto 
and the council at St. Paul’s to forbid them 
from taking any action. Lincoln had by this 
time attached himself completely to the court 
party, and he is mentioned in this year along 
with Simon de Montfort as one of the king’s 
unpopular counsellors (MaArr. Parıs, iii. 412). 
He used his position to secure the marriage of 
his daughter Maud to Richard de Clare, earl 
of Gloucester, and his influence over the king 
was so great that Earl Richard of Cornwall 
made it a subject of reproach against his 
brother. Lincoln, however, made his peace 
with Earl Richard by means of prayers and 
presents. He died on 22 July 1240, and was 
buried at Stanlaw Abbey, Cheshire, of which 
he, like hisfather,had been a great benefactor ; 
Dugdale gives two epitaphs (Mon. Angl. v. 
648). Lincoln had acted asa justice itinerant 
in Lincolnshire and Lancashire in 1226, and 
in the former countyin 1233, and was sheriff 
of Cheshire in 1237 and 1240. He was twice 
married: first, to Alice, daughter of Gilbert 
de l’Aigle; and,secondly, before 21 June1221, 
to Margaret deQuincy (Cal. Rot. Claus.i.462), 
who after his death married Walter Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke,in 1241. Byhis second wife 
helefta son Edmund (2.1227)and two daugh- 
ters. It is sometimes said that Edmund was 
never Earl of Lincoln, but he is so styled on 
5 Sept. 1255. Edmund married, in May 
1247, Alicia, elder daughter of Manfred III, 
marquis of Saluzzo, and died on 21 July 
1257, leaving an only son Henry, third earl 
of Lincoln [q. v.] 

[Matthew Paris; Annales Monastiei (both in 
Rolls Ser.) ; Monastieon Anglicanum, v. 534, 647- 
648 ; Dugdale’s Baronage,i. 101-2; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, ii. 373; Foss’s Judges of England, ii. 
379-80.] GaERS 

LACY, JOHN (d. 1681), dramatist and 
comedian, of humble extraction, was born 
near Doncaster, and came in 1631 to London, 
where he was apprenticed to John Ogilby 
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[q- v.], translator and dancing-master. Lacy 
was himself for some time a dancing-master, 
being, according to the ‘Livesand Characters 
of the English Dramatic Poets,’ probably by 
Charles Gildon [q.v. ], ‘ofa rare shape of body 
and good complexion.’ Ben Jonson obtained 
from Lacy Yorkshire words and proverbs for 
his ‘Tale of a Tub,’1633. During the civil war 
he was alieutenant and quartermaster under 
“ Colonel Charles Gerard, afterwards earl of 
Macclesfield [q.v.] An original member of 
the king’s company (Killigrew’s), he speedily 
rose to beone ofitschiefsupports,and retained 
his connection with it until his death. The 
first part associated with his name is Scruple, 
a nonconformist, in John Wilson’s comedy 
the ‘Cheats,’ written in 1662, and played 
about the same time, presumably at Vere 
Street Theatre. A too viyacious mimiery by 
Lacy of some well-known nonconformist is 
supposed to have been the reason why the 
play was temporarily suppressed. Pepys, who 
bears constant testimony to the merits of 
Lacy, saw him, 12 June 1663, as Teague, an 
original part, in the ‘Committee’ of Sir Robert 
Howard. He calls it ‘a merry but indif- 
ferent play,’ adding “only Lacey’s part, an 
Irish footman, isbeyond imagination.’ Evelyn 
bestows similar commendation on Lacy’s per- 
formance, 27 Nov. 1662. In 1664 Lacy ap- 
pears to have played Captain Otter in the 
‘Silent Woman’ and Ananias in the ‘Al- 
chemist,’ and in 1665 Sir Politick Wouldbe 
in the ‘Fox,’ all by Ben Jonson. 

Before the last date Lacy wrote his best 
play,‘ The Old Troop, or Monsieur Raggou, 
in which he utilised his experiences during 
the civil war, giving an animated if ex- 
aggerated and farcical description of the re- 
pute in which cavalier troopers were held by 
the country-folk, together with some par- 
ticulars of the kind of plundering to which 
the soldiers were addicted. Scott makes 
use of this piece in * Woodstock,’ the twen- 
tieth chapter of which contains many refer- 
ences to the habit of eating children, with 
which, aceording to Lacy, Samuel Butler, and 
other writers, ‘Lunsford’shorse’ werecredited 
(Woodstock, ii. 36, ed. 1868). In a note to 
the same volume Scott quotes from the piece 
what he calls a scene of ‘coarse but humorous 
comedy,’ which Swift “had not, perhaps, for- 
gotten when he recommended the eating of 
the children of the poor asa mode of relieving 
the distress of their parents’ (ib. 11.402). In 
the epilogue to the ‘Vestal Virgin’ of Sir 
Robert Howard, acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4 Jan. 1665-6, Laey, who delivered the 
epilogue, spoke of himself as a poet and 
threatened to “turn Raggou into a tragedy.’ 
This, with references in the piece to the 





Dutch war, fixes the date of production as 
earlier than 1665. Lacy is believed to have 
been the original Raggou, a French servant. ° 
Under the date 31 July 1668 Pepys writes: 
‘To the King’s house to see the first day of 
Lacy’s “Monsieur Ragou,” now new acted. 
The king and court all there, and mighty 
merry ; a farce.” Of nneither of these represen- 
tations is any cast preserved. The play was 
first published in 1672; a second edition 
was printed in 1698. Bowen at the Hay- 
market, 31 July 1707, is the first recorded 
Raggou and Verbruggen the first Lieutenant. 
It was further revived at Drury Lane in 1714 
and 1717. Langbaine conjectures, not too 
happily, that it was founded on some French 
original. 

On 27 Dec. 1666, on the resumption of 
performances after the cessation ofthe plague, 
Laey was Sir Roger in the ‘Scornful Lady” 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘Sawnythe Scot,’ 
an execrable adaptation of the ‘Taming of 
the Shrew,' of the authorship of which Lacy 
is accused, was seen by Pepys 9 April 1667. 
Pepys says it ‘hath some very good pieces 
in it, but generally is but a mean play, and 
the best part, Sawny, done by Lucy [Lacy], 
and hath not half its life, by reason of the 
words, I suppose, not being understood, at 
least by me.’ Sawny is a Scotch servant of 
Petruchio, whose language might well be 
incomprehensible both sides oftheTweed. He 
isaninexpressibly coarse, tediousbuffoon. The 
piece was first printed in 4to, 1698, and was 
reissued in 1708. No cast earlier than that of 
the revival of 1698 at Drury Lane is extant, 
when Bullock, Powell, Joe Haines, Mrs. 
Verbruggen, and Mrs. Cibber enacted the 
chief parts. It was given at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields so late as 18 May 1725. To its popu- 
larity the profanities to which the ‘Taming 
of the Shrew ’ was frequently submitted on 
the stage may be largely ascribed. In the 
same season (1667), according to Pepys, 
Lacy played a Country Gentlemanin ‘Change 
of Örowns,’ an unprinted piece by Edward 
Howard, and Jonny (sic) Thump in ‘ Love in 
a Maze,’ otherwise‘ The Changes.’ Concerning 
the earlier presentation, Pepys, 15 April 
1667, says: ‘Lacy.did act the Öountry Gentle- 
man come up to Court, who do abuse the 
Court with all imaginable wit and plainness 
about selling of places and doing everything 
for money.’ So angry was Charles II “atthe 
liberty taken by Lacy’s part to abuse him to 
his face’ that he commanded the company 
should act no more, and committed Lacy to 
the Porter’s Lodge. Mohun obtained forgive- 
ness for the company and for Lacy, but the 
play remained under censure. After Lacy’s 
release he met Howard, and cursed him be- 
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eause “his nonsensical play’ had been the 
cause of his imprisonment, telling him, more- 
over, that “he was more of a fool than a 
oet’ A scuflle followed, and Howard com- 
plained to the king, who again silenced the 
company on 20 April 1667. To 1669 Genest 
assigns "The Dumb Lady, or the Farrier made 
a Physician.’ Thisis a miserable and highly 
indecent piece, far coarser than the originals 
compounded by Lacy from ‘Le Medecin mal- 
gr6 lui’ and *L’Amour Medecin’ of Moliöre. 
It was not printed until 1672, and no cast ıs 
given, but Lacy, no doubt, played Drench 
(Sganarelle). een 

Lacy was on 7 Dec. 1671 the original Bayes 
ofthe *Rehearsal,’ the prologue to which says 
that if the burlesque exereises the desired 
effect Lacy will boast that he had reformed 
thestage. AtLincoln’sInn, whither, after the 
destruction ofthe Theatre Royal, Killigrew’s 
company migrated, Lacy was the original 
Alderman Gripe in Wycherley’s ‘Love ın a 
‘Wood, or St. James’s Park,’ and in 1675, at 
the new theatre in Drury Lane, was the 
original Intrigo in Sir Francis Fane’s ‘ Lovein 
the Dark, orthe Man of Business.” Hiseditors 
doubtfully assert that he also played the 
French Daneing-Mistress in a play so named. 
Genest says that he probably acted Bobadil, 
and was the original Frenchlove in the ‘Eng- 
lish Mounseer,’ by the Hon. James Howard, 
1666; Pinguister in “All Mistaken, or the 
Mad Couple,’ by the same author, 1667 ; 
Tartuffein ‘Tartuffe, orthe French Puritan,’ 
adapted from Moliere by Matthew Med- 
bourne [q. v.], 1670; French Valet in ‘Mock 
Duellist, or the French Valet,’ by P. B., 1675, 
and the English Lawyer in the play of that 
name adapted by Ravenscroft from the Latin 
play of ‘ Ignoramus.’ He also played Falstaff, 
in which, according to Davies, he succeeded 
Cartwright, and in ‘ Variety, by the Duke 
of Newcastle. Lacy died on 17 Sept. 1681, 
in Drury Lane, two doors off Lord Angle- 
sey’s house, and near Cradle Alley, and was 
buried the Monday following ‘in the farther 
churchyard’of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. On 
19 Oct. 1681, 207. was ordered to be paid by 
Edward Griffin, esq.,treasurerofthe chamber, 
to John Lacy, assignee of Charles Killigrew, 
master of the revels, for two plays acted 
before his majesty in February and March 
1678-9 (see AKERMAN, Secret Service Money, 
Camd. Soc., p. 34). Lacy gave lessons to 
Nell Gwynn, and is said to have been one of 
her lovers. 

After Lacy’s death appeared, in 1684, at 
Dorset Garden Theatre, a comedy, entitled 
“Sir Hercules Buffoon, or the Poetical Squire,’ 
which was published in the same year. A 
prologue by D’Urfey describing Lacy as the 





author and an epilogue by Joe Haines[g. v.] 
were spoken by the latter. Genest speaks 
of the play disparagingly. > 

Lacy was praised in hisown day. His danc- 
ing seems to have been his chief attraction 
until age disabled him. Downes commends 
his acting of Scruple in the ‘ Cheats,’ Jonny 
Thump, Teague, and Bayes. Pepys seldom 
mentions him without praise, and describes, 
under date 19 Jan. 1668-9, the dances which 
he introduced between the acts of ‘Horace,’ 
‘asillytragedy.’ Langbaine says that Laey 
‘performed all parts that he undertook to a 
miracle, insomuch that I am apt to believe 
that as this age never had, so the next never 
will have his equal, at least not his superior.’ 
Lacy, says Langbaine, was so approved by 
Charles II that the king caused his picture to 
be drawn in three several figures in the same 
table, viz. that of Teague in the ‘Committee,’ 
Mr. Seruple in the ‘Cheats,’ and M. Galliard 
in the ‘ Variety;’” the pieture is still at 
Windsor Castle. A copy was sold in 1819. 
A second, or the same, painted by M. Wright 
(1675), is in the Garrick Club. 

[A not too trustworthy Life of Lacy is pre- 
fixed to the edition of his plays by Maidment and 
Logan. See also Aubrey’s Letters by Eminent 
Persons, 1813. Pepys’s Diary, Langbaine’s Lives 
(which is far too favourable to Lacy), Downes’s 
Roscius Anglicanus, Genest’s Account of the Stage, 
and the Biographia Dramatica are the prineipal 
sources of information. Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham’s London Past and Present ; the History of 
the Stage assigned to Betterton; Davies’s Drama- 
tie Miscellanies, vol. i.; Wilkes’s (Derrick’s) 
General View of the Stage, &e., have also been 
eonsulted.] RS 


LACY, JOHN (/. 1737), pseudo-prophet, 
was born at Saffron Walden, Essex, in 1664. 
He received some classical education, and as 
a younger son was sent to London to earn 
his own living in 1680. In 1706 he was 


ei 


a married man with a family, in good re- ' 


pute for his parts and piety, and one of the 
wealthiest members of Dr. Calamy’s congre- 
gation at Westminster. The loss of a lawsuit 
in that year preyed upon his mind, and at 
the same time he fell under the influence of 
the so-called ‘French prophets,’ then lately 
arrived in England. A 1707 he published 
a translation of the ‘ Theätre Sacr& des O6- 
vennes,’ by Francis Maximilian, under the 
title * A Cry from the Desert, or Testimonials 
of the Miraculous Things lately come to pass 
in the Cevennes verified upon Oath and by 
other proofs,’ London, 8vo. A second edition, 
with an able preface in favour of the miracu- 
lous character of the phenomena, appeared 
the same year. This he followed up with 
‘Prophetical Warnings of Elias Marion, here- 
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tofore one of the Commanders of the Pro- | him in the name of the Spirit. His formal 


testantsthathad taken Arms intheCevennes: 
a Discourse uttered by him in London under 
the Operation of the Spirit, and faithfully 
taken in Writing whilst they were spoken,’ 
London, 1707,8vo,and a collection of hisown 
prophetical utterances, in three parts, entitled 
‘The Prophetical Warnings of John Lacy, 
Esq., pronounced under the Operation of 
the Spirit and faithfully taken in writing 
whilst they were spoken,’ London, 1707, 
8vo. These curious outpourings are all in 
the first person, as if spoken by the spirit, 
and consist mainly of vague vaticinations 
of coming woes. Some of them are in bad 
French, others in worse Latin. In the pre- 
face Lacy states that while in his ecstasies 
his mind, tongue, and fingers were directed by 
an invisible ‘foreign agent,’ by whom also 
his body was agitated and contorted, and 
sometimes carried round or across the room, 
and that the seizures began suddenly on 
12 June 1707. Calamy and others who wit- 
nessed the ecstasies testify to his physical 
agitation, or ‘“ quaking,’ and describe his 
utterance as preceded by much hiccough- 
ing, gasping, sighing, and groaning, and, 
though perfectly articulate, broken and un- 
natural. Lacy also claimed the power of 
working miracles, and in particular to have 
restored her sight to aprophetess called Betty 
Gray, cured her of paralysis, and removed a 
tumour in her throat by the ‘operation of 
the Spirit.” Blindness, paralysis, and tumour 
were alike imaginary. He also predicted the 
resurrection from the dead upon 25 May 1708 
of Thomas Emes [gq. v.], buried in Bunhill 
Fields on Christmas day 1707 (see Harl. 
Mise, vii. 194-6). Such erowds collected 
to witness the fulfilment of the propheey 
that the trainbands were called out. The 
ministers and elders of the French church 
in the Savoy had early tried in vain to check 
the excitement by censuring the prophets 
as impostors. The latter were then indieted 
(4 July 1707) before Lord-chief-justice Holt 
for publishingfalse and scandalous pamphlets 
and holding tumultuous assemblies, were 
convicted, fined, and put in the pillory. A 
prosecution was also instituted by the attor- 
ney-general against Lacy and his chief coad- 
jutor, Sir Richard Bulkeley (1644-1710) [q.v.], 
but was eventually abandoned. There were 
soon more than four hundred persons pro- 
phesying in different parts of the country. 
The clergy denounced them, and Calamy 
censured Lacy at Westminster in some ser- 
mons published as ‘A Oaveat against New 
Prophets,’ London, 1708, 8vo. _ Lacy replied 
by going into one of his ecstasies in his own 
house in Calamy’s presence, and rebuking 











answer appeared as ‘A Relation of the Deal- 
ings of God to his unworthy servant, John 
Lacy, since the time of his believing and pro- 
fessing himself Inspired,’ London, 1708, 8vo. 
Lacy was alsoattacked by Dr. Josiah Wood- 
ward [g. v.] in ‘Remarks on the Modern 
Prophets,’ London, 1708, 8vo, and replied in 
a ‘Letter to the Rev. Dr. Josiah Woodward 
concerning his Remarks on the Modern Pro- 
phets,’ London, 1708, 8vo, to which Wood- 
ward published an ‘Answer.’ Failing to con- 
vert his wife, Lacy deserted her in 1711, 
and went to live in Lancashire with Betty 
Gray. This he called leaving Hagar. for 
Sara. About 1713 Whiston had been to his 
house and tried vainly to reason him out of 
his delusion. The Jacobite rising in 1715 
elicited from him an appropriate ‘ Vision of 
J. L., Esq., a Prophet,‘ London, 1715, 8vo. 
His last publication was ‘The Scene of De- 
lusions, by the Rev. Mr. Owen of Warring- 
ton, at his own earnest request considered 
and confuted by one of the Modern Pro- 
phets; and as it proves partly by himself,’ 
London, 1723, 8vo. He was committed to 
Bridewell in 1737 for opening an ‘ oratory ’ 
at Villiers Street, York Buildings, London. 
The date of his death is uncertain. 

[Besides the writings mentioned in the text 
the principal authorities are Calamy’s Historical 
Account of my own Life, ed. Rutt, ii. 72 et 
seq.; Whiston’s Memoirs, 1749, p. 138; Lut- 
trell’s Relation of State Affairs, vi. 244, 307; 
Kingston’s Enthusiastick Impostors no Divinely 
inspired Prophets; An Account of the Tryal, 
&e., of Elias Marion, London, 1707, 1st pt.; 
Predictions eoncerning the Raising the Dead 
Body of Mr. Thomas Emes, &e., London, 1708 (?), 
4to; The Honest Quaker, or the Forgeries .... 
of the pretended French Prophets ... . expos’d 
in a letter... . giving an Account of a Sham 
Miracle performed by John L—y, Esq., on the 
body of Elizabeth Gray on the 17th of August 
last, London, 1707, 8vo; Humphrey’s Account 
of the French Prophets, &e., and Farther Account 
in two letters to Sir Richard Bulkeley, London, 
1708, 8vo; A Letter from John Laey to Thomas 
Duton, being Reasons why the former left his 
wife, and took E. Gray, a Prophetess, to his bed 
(dated 6 March 1711); A Brand plucked from 
the Burning, exemplified in the Unparallel’d 
Case of Samuel Keimer, &e., London, 1718, 8vo; 
Lettres d’un Particulier & Monsieur Misson 
T’honnäte Homme, London, 1707-8, 8vo; Boyer's 
Polit. State, lv. 37, 210, ef. art. See Anne] 

J.M.R. 


LACY, JOHN WILLIAM or WILLIAM 
(1780?-1865?), singer, born about 1780, was 
about 1795 a pupil, at Bath, of Venanzio 
Rauzzini (1747-1810). Some three years later 
heappeared at various concertsin London, but 
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being dissatisfied with his own powers, he 
went to Italy for further study; there he ‘en- 
tirely mastered both the language and style of 
singing ofthe natives.” Returning to England 
soon after 1800, he sang repeatedly at the 
Lenten Oratorio and other important con- 
certs, but owing to weak health he never suc- 
ceededintakingtheprominentposition among 
contemporary vocalists for which his natural 
abilityand great talent qualified him. In1812 
Lacy married Jane (1776-1858),the widow of 
Francesco Bianchi (1752-1810), an Italian 
opera composer, and teacher of Sir Henry 
Bishop. She was the daughter of an apothe- 
cary named John Jackson in Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, and married Bianchi in 1800. Like 
Lacy, she was a singer of repute, making 
her first appearance in London on 25 April 
1798, and singing as Miss Jackson at the 
Concerts of Antient Musie in 1800. While 
Mrs. Bianchi she often sang at Windsor in 
the presence of George III and Queen Char- 
lotte, and was considered one of the finest 
singers of Handel’s music. She was a good 
linguist, pianoforte-player, andpainter. With 
Lacy she took part in the concerts of Billing- 
ton, Naldi, and Braham at Willis’s Rooms 
on 1 March 1809 (PARkE, Musical Memoirs, 
ii. 35), and at the Vocal Concerts, Hanover 
Square Rooms, 2 March 1810 (x. p. 49). In 
1818 the Lacys accepted an engagement at 
Calceutta, where they remained seven years, 
giving frequent performances at the court of 
the king of Oude. After returning to Eng- 
land about 1826 they retired into private life. 
For some years they resided at Florence and 
other continental cities, buteventually settled 
in England. Lacy died while on a visit to 
Devonshire about 1865. His wife died at 
Ealing 19 March 1858. 

Lacy possessed a bass voice.of great excel- 
lence. So highly was he esteemed by the 
Italians that he was offered lucerative engage- 
ments at the Operas of Milan and Florence, 
and later at the King’s Theatre in London 
(Quart. Mus. Mag. and Rev. i. 338 n.) He 
was “considered by competent judges to be 
without question the most legitimate English 
bass singer, the most accomplished in various 
styles, and altogether the most perfect and 
finished that has appeared in this country. 
He was endowed by nature with organs of 
great strength and delicacy; his voice was 
rich and full-toned, particularly in the lower 
notes; his intonation perfect, and his finish 
and variety in graces remarkable’ (Diet. of 
Musie, 1824, ii. 33). 

[Authorities given above; Grove’s Diet. of 
Music ; Brown’s Diet. of Musie; Quarterly Musi- 
cal Magazine and Review, i. 333 sq. (1818) ; pri- 
vate information.] R.H.L. 





LACY or DE LACY, MAURICE 
(1740-1820), of Grodno, Russian general, 
belonged to a branch of the family of Peter, 
count Läcy [q. v.] He was born apparently 
at Limerick during the ‘great frost’ of 
1739-40 (see LENIHAN, p. 332), and is de- 
scribed (Printed Sketch-Pedigree) as son of 
Patrick de Lacy (d. 1790) by Lady Mary 
Herbert of Templeagletan and grandson of 
‘old Patrick Lacy’ of Rathcahill, who died in 
1741. Maurice, who was said to have been 
brought up in an Irish convent, obtained a 
commission in the Russian army, in which 
he fought against the Turks, and attained 
general’s rank, with which he revisited Ire- 
land in 1792-3. He went back to Russia, 
and held command under Marshal Suwarrow 
in the campaigns against the French in 
Switzerland and Italy. Sir Henry Edward 
Bunbury [q. v.], who was quartermaster- 
general of the small British force sent to 
Naples under Sir James Henry Craig [q. v.] 
in 1805, speaking of an auxiliary force of 
fourteen thousand Russians and two thou- 
sand wild Montenegrins sent thither from 
the Greek islands, under the Russian general, 
D’Anrep, observes that D’Anrep was sub- 
ordinate to old General Lacy, who was re- 
siding at Naples under the pretence of ill- 
health, but prepared by his sovereign’s order 
to take the chief command when the time 
should come to put the troops in movement. 
He had been a brave and meritorious oflicer, 
‘but showed no traces of ever having been 
a man of talent or information.” Bunbury, 
who is wrong on some points, adds: ‘He 
spoke English with the strongest brogue I 
ever heard, and with peculiarities that I have 
never met with, except in the Teagues of our 
old comedies’ He used to bring his night- 
cap in his pocket when he attended a couneil 
of war, and put it on and go to sleep while 
others discussed the business. ‘But the old 
gentleman was simpleand kind-hearted, and, 
in his own words, “always for fighting”’” 
(Bunsury, pp. 191-2). Lacy played no pro- 
minent part in later campaigns. He was 
governor of Grodno, where he possessed es-.. 
tates. Lacy and his sister, Mrs. Johanna 
O’Brien, who died before him, outlived all 
their numerous brothers and sisters. His 
nephew, Maurice Pierse, entered the Russian 
service and died before Adrianople during 
the war of 1827-9 (see United Service Maga- 
zine, November 1844). Lacy, who is described 
(Printed Sketch-Pedigree) as ‘the last lineal _ 
descendant of the great Hugh de Lacy,’ died 
unmarried at G&rodno, Russia, in January 1820. 

[Printed Sketeh-Pedigree of General Maurice 


de Lacy of Grodno, two copies of which are in 
the British Museum Library, signed by Mrs. 
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De Lacy Nash, the surviving representative of 
‚Laey’s sister, Mrs. Johanna  O’Brien; see also 
Lenihan’s Hist. of Limerick, Dublin, 1866; 
D’Alton’s Illustrations of King James’s Army 
‚Lists, Dublin, 2nd edit. 1861; Bunbury’s Narra- 
tive of Passages in the late War with France, 
London, 1854.] IERENDZC- 


LACY, MICHAEL ROPHINO (1795- 
1867), violinist and composer, was born at 
Bilbao in Spain on 19 July 1795 (not in 1765 
as stated in F&tis’s ‘Biographie Universelle’). 
His father, an Englishman, was engaged in 
nercantile pursuits in Bilbao; his mother 
was Spanish. Hecommenced to learn the 
violin at the age of five, and at six he made 
his public debut at a concert given in Bilbao 
by Andreossi, an Italian violinist. He played 
a concerto of Jarnowick (or Giornovichi), 
‚and aroused the utmost enthusiasm, although 
he was so small that he had to stand up on 
‚a table before the audience could see him. 
Until 1802 he was patronised by the court of 
Madrid as aninfant prodigy. In1802 he com- 
menced his education at the college of Bor- 
‚deaux, and after spending eighteen months 
there proceeded to alyc&e at Paris where his 
‚scholastic successes were amazing. Whilein 
Paris he was a pupil of Kreutzer, under whom 
he made rapid progress, and in 1805 he played 
a violin solo as ‘le petit Espagnol’ at the 
'Tuileries. Meanwhile his father was ruined 
by some American speculations,and Lacy was 
brought to England in 1805 to study under 
Viotti. On the journey he played in various 
Dutch towns, and became a great favourite 
at the Hague. Hearrivedin England at the 
age of ten years and threemonths. At this 
time, we are told, he was able to speak flu- 
‚ently English, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
and had afair knowledge of Latin. His per- 
formances roused much enthusiasm in Eng- 
land, where he was at first known merely as 
“the young Spaniard;’ his real name was not 
publicly revealed until May 1807, when there 
was published an engraved portrait of him 
by Cardon, from a drawing by Smart, on 
which was the legend ‘ Master M.M. J. R. 

-Laey, the celebrated young Spaniard, born 
in Bilbao 19 July 1795.” Among his patrons 
werethe Prince of Wales,the Duke of Sussex, 
the Duchess of York, and Count Stahrem- 
berg, the Austrian ambassador. His first 
<concertin London wasgiven at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and soon after he played at 
Catalanı’s first concert in Dublin, where the 
lord-lieutenant, the Duke of Richmond, and 
the duchess warmly patronised him. For 
performances at Corri’s concerts in Edin- 
burgh he received the large fee of twenty 
guineas per night. Subsequently his father 
caused him to abandon the musical for the 
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dramatie profession, and for about ten years 
(1808-18) he filled “genteel comedy parts’in 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow, only play- 
ing the violin in public at his benefits. In 
1818, at the invitation of the direetors, he 
succeeded Yaneviczas first violin and director 
of the Liverpool concerts, which were re- 
cruited from the best talent in London. At 
the end of 1820 Lacy returned to London, 
and until 1823 directed the ballets and com- 
posed most ofthe ballet-music for the Italian 
opera. In 1823, in consequence of disagree- 
ments with the musical director, hereturned 
to the management of theLiverpool concerts, 
but resumed his position at the Italian opera 
in 1824. From this time until his retirement 
and death, which took place at Pentonville 
on 20 Sept. 1867, he devoted himself princi- 
pally to composition and to the adaptation 
of foreign libretti, for which his linguistie 
talents eminently fitted him. Itis to Lacy 
that we owe the first English adaptations of 
‘ Semiramide,’ 1829, ‘ Armida,’ “ Cenerentola,’ 
‘ Cinderella,’ and ‘William Tell,’ 1830, ‘ Fra 
Diavolo,’ 1831, and others of minor import- 
ance. He is known as the composer of an 
oratorio entitled ‘The Israelites in Egypt, 
1833, and of a re-adaptation of Weber’s 
‘ Freischütz,’ 1839, as well as of several minor 
pieces of some merit, notably a set of rondos 
for the pianoforte and a quintett for two 
violins, tenor, flute, and violoncello, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. He also col- 
laborated in Schälcher’s ‘ Life of Handel.’ 


[Fetis’s Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ; 
Grove’s Dietionary of Musie; A Dictionary of 
Musicians (anon.), 1822; private sources. ] 

E. H.-A. 


LACY, PETER, Count Lacor (1678- 
1751), Russian field-marshal, a kinsman of 
Colonel Pierce Laey of Bruff, co. Limerick, 
who claimed descent from Hugh de Lacy (d. 
1186) [q. v.], is said to have been second son 
of Peter Lacy and his wife, Maria Courtenay, 
and grandson of John Lacy of Ballingarry, 
co. Limerick. He was born at Killedy or 
Killeedy, in that county, on 29 Sept. (0.S.) 
1678. At the age ofthırteen he served King 
James II at the defence of Limerick, as an 
ensign in the Prince of Wales’s regiment of 
Irish foot, of which his uncle, Quartermaster- 
generaland brigadier JamesLacy, wascolonel. 
He left Ireland with Sarsfield’s troops after 
the capitulation, landed at Brest in January 
1692, and proceeded to Nantesto join the regi- 
ment of Athlone of the Irish brigade, in the 
service of France, in which he was appointed 
ensign (see O’ÜALLAGHAN, pp. 135-9, for the 
history ofthe corps). His father, who was 
afterwards a captain in King James’s Irish 
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guards, and two other sons, are said to have 
left Ireland about the same time, and all to 
have fallen in the service of France. Young 
Peter Lacy marched with his regiment to 
Piedmont, joined the army under the Marquis 
‘de Catinat, and fought at Marsaglia or Val 
de Marseilles on 4 Oct. 1693, where his uncle, 
James Lacy, was mortally wounded (ef. 2b. 
. 176-8), and in the subsequent campaigns 
in Italy in 1693-6. In 1697 he accompanied 
his regiment to the Rhine; but the peace of 
Ryswick led to the disbanding of Athlone 
and other Irish regiments. Disappointed of 
employment in Hungary against the Turks, 
Lacy entered as a lieutenant in the Polish 
service under Marshal the Duc de Croy, by 
whom he was presented to the ezar, Peter 
the Great (D’Aurow). Theczar selected Lacy 
as one of a hundred foreign officers to be em- 
ployed in training the Russian troops, and 
appointed him captain in the infantry regi- 
ment of Colonel Bruce. He served against 
the Swedes in Livonia and Ingria (a Russo- 
Finnish province, now part ofthe government 
of St. Petersburg), and after the fall of Jam- 
burg was appointed to command a company 
called the Grand Musketeers, composed of 
one hundred Russiannoblesarmedand horsed 
at their own expense. When attending the 
czar in Poland in 1705, he was made major of 
the regiment of Schemeritoff, with which he 
served againsttheSwedesunder Lewenhaupt, 
and in 1706 lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment of Polotsk, where he was appointed to 
train and instruct three regiments. In 1707 
he greatly distinguished himself at the siege 
of Bucko in Poland. In 1708 he was made 
colonel of the regiment of Siberia, and re- 
peatedly distinguished himself in the opera- 
tions against Charles XII and his ally, Ma- 
zeppa, on the Dnieper, particularly at the 
‚seizure of Rumna in December of that year. 
The following year the czar gave him a regi- 
ment of grenadiers. At the battle of Pultowa 
Lacy commanded a brigade of the right wing, 
although he did not attain the rank of briga- 
dier until four years later. According to 
Russian authorities, the success of the day 
was largely due to an order issued by the 
cezar,at Lacy’s suggestion, directing the troops 
to reserve their fire for close quarters. From 
1709 to 1721 Lacy was frequently engaged 
against the Danes, Swedes, and Turks. He 
became a brigadier-general in August 1712, 
major-general the month after, and lieu- 
tenant-general in July 1720. He signalised 
himself in the war of 1720-1 by his many 
successful descents on the Swedish coast, in 
one of which he anchored with 130 galleys, 
and encamped his advance-guard on shore 
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LER, ii. 517). In 1723 Lacy was summoned 
to St. Petersburg to take his seat at the 
council of war, and at the coronation of the 
Czarina Anne the year after, he rode behind 
the imperial carriage,throwing gold andsilver 
coins among the populace. In 1725 he was 
madea knight ofthe Alexander Nevsky order, 
and was appointed commander-in-chief in St. 
Petersburg, Ingria, and Novogorod, to which _ 
the governments of Esthonia and Courland 
were added the year after. In 1727, when 
Maurice de Saxe (afterwards the famous mar- 
shal) was, in opposition to the court of St. 
Petersburg, made Duke of Courland, Lacy 
was sent to expel him from the duchy, and 
wasafterwards appointed governor of Livonia 
and Esthonia. In 1733 he was engaged with 
Marshal Münnich in establishing Augustus 
of Saxony on the throne of Poland, in opposi- 
tion to the deposed Stanislas. -On the fall 
of Danzig, after a siege of 135 days in open 
trenches, during which the Russians lost 
eight thousand men, including two hundred 
oflicers, Lacy received from Augustus the 
order ofthe White Eagle, and his portrait set 
in brilliants. Laey remained in Poland until | 
the vietory of Busawitza, where, with fifteen 
hundred dragoons, eighty hussars, and five 
hundred Cossacks, he put to rout twenty 
thousand Stanislasites, and the surrender of 
the rest of the Poles under Czerski, in April 
1735, decided the contest in favour of Au- 
gustus. After a brilliant reception at War- 
saw, Lacy was detached with a contingent 
of fifteen thousand (subsequently reduced to 
ten thousand) Russian troops, to join the im- 
perialist forces collected near Mannheim, 
under Prince Eugene, in consequence of the 
declaration of war between Austria and 
France. Peace between Austria and France 
being agreed upon, Lacy repaired early im 
1736 to Vienna, and on his way thence to St. 
Petersburg met a courier bearing his patent 
as a Russian field-marshal. 

War having been declared against Turkey, 
Lacy was sent to reduce Azov. During the 
months of May and June 1736 Laey carried 
on the approaches against Azov by sap, the 
Turkish garrison making repeated sallies, 
during one of which Lacy was wounded. At 
the beginning of July, the town heing & 
heap of ruins from the Russian shells, and 
provisions running short, the Turkish bashaw 
capitulated, marching out with 3,463 men, 
and leaving behind some three hundred pieces 
of ordnance and 291 Christian captives, who 
were set at liberty. Lacy then marched to 
assist Münnich on his return from a dis- 
astrous expedition in the Crimea, and after- 
wards, with his own troops and the remnant 


within twelve miles of Stockholm (ef. Schur- | of Münnich’s force, went into winter quarters 
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inthe Ukraine. In1737 Lacy wasappointedto 
command a fresh expedition into the Crimea. 
With forty thousand men he unexpectedly 
crossed an arm of the sea at Arabat, stormed 
and blew up the Tartar lines at Perecop, and 
by the end of September returned to the 
Ukraine, having, ‘without knowing why he 
was sent into the Crimea, conducted the 
campaign with great glory to himself and 
very little sickness to the army.” When 
Münnich was acting against the Turks the 
year after, Lacy was again sent to the Crimea 
with a force, inclusive of Cossacks,not exceed- 
ing thirty-six thousand men. With this he 
captured Kaffa, the stronghold ofthe Crimea; 
but finding the interior of the country too 
impoverished to support his troops, and a 
naval armament on the Sea of Azov, which 
was to co-operate with him, having been de- 
stroyed by a great storm, he returned to 
Perecop, razed the lines there, and went into 
winter quarters early. In 1739 his troops 
were kept in reserve in the Ukraine, in con- 
sequence of war with Sweden. Complaints 
against Münnich’s severitiesand mismanage- 
ment werenow so loud that the czarina asked 
Lacy to undertake the investigation of his 
colleague’s conduct. Lacy declined the in- 
vidious task; but Münnich appears to have 
accused him of detraction, and a violent scene 
ensued, in which the marshals drew on each 
other, but were separated by Lewenhaupt, 
who threatened them both with arrest by 
order of the empress. In 1741 Lacy was ap- 
pointed to command against the Swedes in 
Finland, with James Franeis Edward Keith 
[g. v.]as his second in command. The event 
of the’year was the capture in September of 
theimportant Swedish post of Wilmanstränd. 
Administrative diffieulties stopped the enter- 
prise, and Lacy returned to St. Petersburg, 
wherehe entertainedat his palacethe Swedish 
commander, Von Wrangel, who had been 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

Lacy is said to have taken no part in the 
intrigueswhichraised Elizabeth to the throne 
in December 1741, but was confirmed in his 
rank and offices. His promptitude in sup- 
pressing a dangerous mutiny in the Russian 
guards on Easter Sunday 1742, when the 
foreign oflicers were savagely ill-treated hy 
the mutineers, was said ‘to have saved St. 
Petersburg, and perhapsthe empire.’ Towards 
the end of May 1742 Lacyreviewed at Viborg 
an arıny of thirty-five thousand to thirty-six 
thousand men, to be employed against the 
Swedes in Finland. In June the troops en- 
tered Finland, traversing a country having 
‘the worst roads in the universe,’ where in 
many places two hundred men posted behind 
an abattismight stop an army. On 10 July, 
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the name-dayofthe Grand-duke Peter (after- 
wards Peter III), a solemn Te Deum was 
sung in the Russian camp, to celebrate the 
capture of Fredericsham, the only fortified 
place in Finland, without the loss of a man. 
Orders were then sent to conclude the cam- 
paign; but Lacy, after callingacouneilof war, 
pushed on to Helsingfors, where a Swedish 
army of seventeen thousand men capitulated. 
The operations of the following year were 
carried on bygalleys,supported byasquadron 
of larger vessels under Admiral Golowin. 
On 14 May 1743 the army embarked. High 
mass according to the Greek ritual was cele- 
brated with much pomp on board. Lacy’s 
galley, wlich was attended by the ezarina in 
person, who presented Lacy with a ring of 
great value and a golden cross. After delays 
occasioned by the ice and head-winds, Lacy, 
who appears to have been desirous to win a 
vietory by sea, sent orders to Admiral Golo- 
win to attack the Swedish fleet at Hango. 
Lacy manceuyred his galleys very skilfully, 
and got the weather-gage of the enemy, but 
a fog favoured the escape of the Swedes. On 
23 July Keith, who was in command of a 
separate squadron, joined Lacy, and prepara- 
tions were made for a descent in the’neigh- 
bourhood of Stockholm, when the treaty of 
Aho put an end to the war. In September 
the czarina sent her own yacht to bring Lacy 
to St. Petersburg, and great rejoieings were 
held. Lacy, after more than fifty years’ cam- 
paigning, now retired to his estates in Livo- 
nia, of which province he was governor, and 
there resided until his death on 11 May 1751 
(30 April Russianstyle),attheage of seventy- 
three. Heleftafortune equivalent to 60,0007., 
and large estates, acquired, his wıll states, 
‘through long and hard service, and with 
much danger and uneasiness.” Lacy was in 
person tall and well made. He was cool in 
judgment, ready in resource, prompt and de- 
ceided in action. Frederick the Great called 
him the “Prince Eugene of Muscovy.’ He 
was much esteemed in the army for his sol- 
dierly example and his unremitting care of 
his troops. To him belongs in a very large 
degree the credit of having converted the 
Russians from the worst into some of the 
best troops in Europe. A division of the 
Russian army was in 1891 named after him. 

Lacy married the Countess Martha Feuchen 
de Loeser, by whom he had five daughters, 
married respectively to Major-general Boye, 
the privy councillor Lieven, Generals Stuart, 
Browne, and Von Witter, and two sons, the 
elder of whom was at one time an oflicer of 
cuirassiers in the Polish-Saxon service, royal 
chamberlain, and a count of the holy Roman 
empire. Theyounger wasthefamous nn 
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field-marshal, Maurice Franeis Lacy (Lasey), 
who was born in St. Petersburg in 1725, and 
at the age of twelve was placed by his father 
in the Austrian army, in the regiment of his 
kinsman, Ulysses Maximilian, count Brown 
[q. v.], with whom he made the campaign in 
Italy in 1747. He was favourably noticed 
by Daun, and served with great distinetion 
in the seven years’ war. In a family manu- 
script dated Vienna, 30 Nov. 1800, the em- 
peror wrote to him, ‘ You created my army.’ 
Frederick the Great also said of him: ‘I 
- admire the disposition of Lacy (Lasey), but 
tremble at the onset of Loudon.’ Maurice 
Franeis Lacy died at Vienna on 28 Nov. 
1801 (see N. Deutsche Biog. vol. SE) 
Count Lacy, who was a Russian major-gene- 
ral under Field-marshal Peter Lacy in the 
Finland war of 1741-3, and the Austrian 
general, Count Maurice Tanner Lacy, who 
died in 1819, are believed to have belonged 
to the same family as Peter, count Lacy. The 
Russian general, Maurice Lacy or De Lacy 
fq. v.]of Grodno, also belonged to the family. 


[O’Callaghan’s Hist. of the Irish Brigades in 
the Service of France, Glasgow, 1870, pp. 481-99, 
embody researches in the Lacy Family Papers 
(including some diaries of Field-marshal Peter 
Laey and a copy of his will), then in possession 
of Richard MaeNamara, esq., solieitor, 31 North 
Great George Street, Dublin. Confusion of 
christian names renders it utterly impossible to 
identify with certainty the immediate ancestors 
of Peter Laey (ef. the notices of Colonel John 
Laecy and Colonel Pierce Laey in D’Alton’s Illus- 
trations of King James’s Army Lists, Dublin, 2nd 
edit. 1861, ii. 388-94; in Hist. MSS. Comm. 
10th Rep. iii. 270-1,and in Ferrar and Lenihan’s 
histories of Limerick). A useful summary of 
«the eampaigns in which Peter Lacy figured is 

-furnished in Cust’s Annals of the Wars of the 
Eighteenth Century, London, 1866. Some ac- 
count of the Russian army in Laey’s time will 
“be found in Schuyler’s Peter the Great, London, 
1886, vol.i. Notices of Peter, count Laey, occur 
in Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. 10th Rep. 
pt. i. pp. 166, 188, 193, 268.] H.M. C. 


LACY, ROGER p#£ (d. 1212), justiciar, 
-and constable of Chester, was son of John 
.de Lacy, by Alice de Vere, sister of William 
de Mandeville, earl of Essex [q.v.] JoHN 
om Laoy (d. 1190) was son of Richard Fitz- 
Eustace, constable of Ohester, by Alberda, 
-daughter of Robert de Lisours and Alberda, 
aunt of Robert de Lacy (d. 1193), the last 
male representative of Ilbert de Lacy, who 
‚came over at the Oonquest (Herald and 
Genealogist, vii. 182). John de Lacy assumed 
'his cousin’s name as heir to his estates. He 
-was in charge of Dublin in 1181, and, going 
‚on the crusade, died at Tyre on 11 Oct. 1190 
(GIRALD. CAMBR. v. 355; HoVvEDENn, ii. 253, 





iii. 88). John de Lacy founded Stanlaw 
Abbey, Cheshire, about 1172 ; it was after- 
wards transferred to Whalley in 1296, by his 
descendant Henry de Lacy, third earl of Lin- 
coln [q.v.] The charter, dated 1178, is printed 
by Dugdale. John de Lacy also founded the 
hospital of Castle Donington (Mon. Angl. vi. 
639, 641, 765). 

On his father’s death Roger de Lacy be- 
came constable of Chester. In 1192, having 
been entrusted by the chancellor with the 
custody of the castles of Tiekhill and Not- 
tingham, he hanged two knights who had 
conspired to surrender these castles to John. 
John in revenge plundered Laey’s lands. In 
April 1199 Lacy swore fealty to John on 
his accession, and from this time remained 
in high favour with the new king. In No- 
vember 1200 he was sent to escort William 
the Lion to Lincoln, and was present when 
the Scottish king did homage there to John 
on22 Nov. In 1201 he was sent with Wil- 
liam Marshal, earl of Pembroke, in command 
of one hundred knights to defend the king’s 
possessions in Normandy. In 1203 Philip 
Augustus besieged him in the famous Chä- 
teau Gaillard, which he defended with in- 
comparable fidelity for nearly a year, and 
only surrendered through stress of famine 
on 5 March 1204. Matthew Paris relates 
that the French king, in recognition of his 
gallant defence, put him in free custody. 
Lacy was ransomed by John’s assistance for a 
thousand marks ( Rot.Claus. i. 4). He was fur- 
ther rewarded by being made sheriff of York 
and Cheshire, which oflices he held till 1210. 
In 1209 he was a justiciar. He is said to 
have rescued Earl Randulf of Chester (see 
Brunpevirt, RANDULF DE] when besieged 
by the Welsh at Rhuddlan, Flintshire. His 
fierce raids against the Welsh are said to 
have earned him the name of‘ Roger of Hell’ 
Lacy was on familiar terms with John, anda 
record is preserved of the king’s losses to him 
“inludo adtabulas.’ He died in January 1212, 
and was buried at Stanlaw. He was a bene- 
factor of that abbey, and also of Fountains. 
Dugdale prints an epitaph on him from Cot- 
ton. MS. Cleop. C. iii. (Mon. Angl. v. 648). 
Dugdale’s statement that he was present at 
the sieges of Acre and Damietta is due to a 
confusion with his fatherandson. Roger de 
Lacy married Maud de Olere, sister of the 
treasurer of York Cathedral, and left by her 
two sons, John, earl of Lincoln [q. v.], and 
Roger. ; 


Roger de Hoveden; Matt. Paris ; Annales Mo- 
nastiei (all these are in the Rolls Ser.); Dus- 
dale’s Monasticon, v. 533-4, 647-8; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 100-1; Foss’s Judges o? Ensland, 
ii. 87-8.] Ge L-K 
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LACY, THOMASHATILES (1809-1873), 
actor and theatrical publisher, was born in 
1809, and from an early age was connected 
with the theatrical profession. His first re- 
corded appearance in London was on Easter 
Monday 1828 at the Olympic Theatre, as Le- 
noir in the ‘ Foundling of the Forest.’ After 
being manager for Montague Penley at the 
Windsor Theatre, he succeeded to the lessee- 
ship, and in 1841 became manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Sheflield. Here in January 
1842 he married Frances Dalton Cooper [see 
below] of Covent Garden Theatre, and in 
May played Jacques in ‘As you like it’ 
to his wife’s Rosalind, Gustavus Vaughan 
Brooke [q. v.]being the Orlando. Next year 
Lacy included the Nottingham and Doncas- 
ter theatres in his eireuit. In May 1844 
he joined S. Phelps and Mrs. Warner at 
Sadler’s Wells, acting on the opening night 
Banquo to Phelps’s Macbeth. Attheend of 
the year he went with his wife on a provincial 
tour. He then withdrew from the stage and 
entered into business as a theatrical book- 
seller, first in 1849 at 17 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, and from 1857 at 89 Strand. 
He soon commenced publishing acting edi- 
tions of dramas. ‘Lacy’s Acting Edition of 
Plays,’ published between 1848 and 1873, ran 
to ninety-nine volumes, and contained 1,485 
pieces. He was also the proprietor of ‘J ohn 
Cumberland’s British Theatre’ (399 dramas 
contained in forty-eight volumes), and of 
‘Cumberland’s Minor Theatre’ (152 plays in 
sixteen volumes). He retired in the spring 
of 1873, when his business was transferred 
to Samuel French of New York. He diedat 
Benhill Street, Sutton, Surrey, 1 Aug. 1873, 
aged 64, and was buried at Sutton Church on 
6 Aug. He left 8,0007. to the General Thea- 
trical Fund. His library was sold 24-9 Nov. 
1873 for 2,6502., and his theatrical portraits 

-on 8 Dee. for 1,9702. 

Lacy was the author of: 1. ‘The Pick- 
wickians,’a drama in three acts,1837. 2(with 
Thomas Higgie). ‘ The Tower of London,’ a 
drama, 1840. 3 (with Dennis Lawler). ‘The 
School for Daughters,’ a comedy in three acts, 
1843. 4 (with Thomas Higgie). ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ a drama in three aets, 1844. 
5 (with John Courtney). ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
a tragic drama in three acts, 1846. 6. N 
Silent Woman,’a farce, 1851. 7 (with Thomas 
Higgie). ‘ Belphegor, or the Mountebank,’ a 
drama 
M. Tournier, 1851. 8. ‘Jeannette’s Wedding 
Day,’ a farce from ‘ Les Noces de Jeannette,’ 
1855. Heedited ‘The Comic Reciter,’ 1864, 
and ‘ The Dramatie Reeciter,’ 1866, and many 
eolleetions of costume plates (1865, 1868, 
and 1872). 


from the French of E. Philippe and | 





His wife, Frances Darton Lacy (1819- 
1872), a capable and intelligent actress, was 
born in London in 1819, and at the age of 
fourteen played at the Reading Theatre as 
Sophia in the ‘Road to Ruin’ Her first ap- 
pearance in London was at the Haymarket on 
16 April 1838 as Lydia in the ‘ Love Chase.’ 
She became a member of Madame Vestris’s 
company at Covent Garden 7 Sept. 1840, and, 
after remaining there for three years went to 
Sadler’s Wells, where she held a prominent 
position for several seasons. Mrs. Lacy died 
at 89 Strand, London, 23 April 1872 (Era, 
28 April 1872, p. 11). 

[Era, 10 Aug. 1873, p. 11,30 Nov.p. 7; Hlus- 
trated London News, 20 Sept. 1873, p. 279.] 

GICHB, 


LACY, WALTER ds, first Baron Lacy 
by tenure (d. 1085), was sprung from a family 
settled at Lassy in the arrondissement of 
Vire in Normandy, and was a relative, per- 
haps a brother, of Ilbert de Lacy, ancestor 
of Roger de Lacy [q.v.] He is mentioned 
by Wace as fighting for the conqueror at 
Hastings (Roman de Rou, p. 220, ed. Taylor), 
and afterwards obtained a grant of lands in 
the Welsh marches. The principal estates. 
of the Lacy family were at Ewyas Lacy, 
Stanton Lacy, and Weobley, and also in- 
cluded Ludlow Castle. Walter certainly 
held some land at Ewyas (Domesday Book, 
i. 184-5), and also at Stanton, but other 
lands were due to grants to his sons, and it 
is impossible to say what proportion was 
Walter’s.. In 1071 Walter de Lacy was 
fighting against the Welsh (ÖRDERICUS VI- 
TALIS, li. 218, Societe de ’Hist. de France), 
and took part against the rebel earls three 
years later (Fror. Wie. ii. 11). He wasa 
benefactor of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, and 
founder of St. Peter’s, Hereford. He died 
27 March 1085, having fallen from a ladder 
while superintending the building ofthelatter 
church. He was buried in the chapter-house 
at Gloucester. By his wife, Ermeline, he 
left three sons, Roger, Hugh, and Walter, 
and two daughters, Ermeline and Emma. 
Roger de Lacy appears in ‘ Domesday ’ as 
holding lands ın Berkshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and Shrop- 
shire (i. 62 d, 167 5,176 5, 184-5, 260 5). He 
took part in the rebellions against William 
Rufus in 1088 and 1094, and for this was 
banished and his lands given to his brother 
Hugh. Hugh was founder of Lanthony 
Abbey, and died in Wales before 1121, with- 
out oflspring; he was buried at Weobley 
(LELAND, Itın. viii. 89a). Walter de Lacy 
(1073-1139) entered St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
in 1080, became abbot in 1130, and died in 


| 1139 (Ohron. St. Peter, Gloucester, 1. 15-17, 
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92). Henry I seems to have taken the Lacy 
estates into his own hands, but Gilbert, son 
of Hugh’s sister, Emma, assumed the name 
of Lacy and claimed to represent the family 
[see under Lacy, HveH De, d. 1186). 
[Florenee of Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soe.); 
Chron. St. Peter, Gloucester (Rolls Ser.) ; Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, i. 97 ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 
p- 310; Eyton’s Shropshire, v. 5-7, 238-41.] 
OK: 
LACY, WALTER ps, sixth Baron Lacy 
by tenure and second LorD or MEATH (d. 
1241), was elder son of Hugh de Lacy (q. 
1186) [q. v.], by Roysya de Monemue (Mon- 
mouth), and was elder brother of Hugh de 
Lacy, earl of Ulster (d. 1242?) [q.v.] On his 
father’s death he became entitled to the an- 
cestral estatesin Normandyand England,and 
to his father’s conquest of Meath in Ireland, 


but the last was taken into the king’s hands, 


and he did not obtain seisin of the English or 
Norman lands till 1189 (Eyros, v. 256-7) ; 
it is, of course, possible that he may have 
been a minor at his father’s death. He does 
notseem to have had possession of Meath till 
1194, at which time he seized Peter Pippard, 
one of the Irish justiciars (HENRY OF MARLE- 
BURGH ap. BUTLER, Host. of Trim, p. 6). It 
seems probable that he is the “son of Hugh 
de Lacy’ who supported John de Courei in 
1195 in his warfare with the English of 
Leinster and Munster (Four Masters, iii. 
101-3), for we know that his lands were es- 
cheated about this time, and that in 1198 he 
paid a fine of 2,100 marks (Eyron, v. 257-8; 
STAPLETON, Rot. Normannie, ii. 1xxi) ; more- 
over, in 1197 Ludlow Castle wasin the royal 
hands (Hovepen, iv. 35), and on 4 Sept. 
1199 reference is again made to Walter de 
Lacy having been concerned with John de 
Courei in ravaging the king’s lands in Ire- 
land (Swerrman, i. 90). But before this he 
had made his peace with the king, and in 
October 1199 was with John in Normandy. 
In the autumn of 1200 he came over to Eng- 
land, and remained there till early in 1201 
(Charter Rolls, pp. 24, 67,69,79 5, 845). He 
then erossed over to Ireland, and shortlyafter- 


wards attempted to kill John de Courci at a, 


conference there (HovEpen, iv. 176). In 1203 
he accompanied Meiler Fitz-Henry [q.v.] on 
his invasion of Munster to expel William de 
Burgh [see under FitzALDmELm, WILLIAM], 
and in March next year was appointed at the 
head of a commission to hear the complaints 
against Meiler (Cal. Rot. Pat.i.39 5). Dur- 
ing these years Walter had also assisted his 
brother Hugh against John de Courci, and 
on 31 Aug. 1204 was rewarded by the pro- 
mise of eight cantreds of De Courci’s land in 
Ulster. When in 1205 De Courei attempted 





to re-enter Ireland, it was Walter de Lacy 
who drove him away (Munch, Ohron. Man- 
nie, p. 15). Walter also supported his 
brother in his warfare with Meiler Fitz- 
Henry in 1207-8. On 14 April 1207 he was 
summoned to England on pain of forfeiture, 
and before 16 July left Ireland. He spent 
the winter in England, and after making his 
peace with the king, obtained, on 23 April 
1208; a confirmation of Meath at fifty 
knights’ service, and of Fingall at seven. 
He returned to Ireland in June (Cal. Rot. 
Pat. i. 70.5, 80 5, 845; Cal. Rot. Claus. ı. 81, 
106 5; Charter Rolls, 167 5,1702, 173 5,178). 
No doubt it was Walter’s influence which 
secured for William de Braose [q. v.] the 
support of the De Lacys, who were conse- 
quently expelled from Ireland. Walter 
made his submission to John on 28 June 
1210, almost immediately after the king’s 
landing in Ireland; he pleaded that both he 
and his tenants had suffered much from his 
brother Hugh (SwEErMAN, ı. 402). Both 
his English and Irish .estates were taken 
into the king’s hands, and he probably re- 
tired to France; for though the story of his 
sojourn at St. Taurin is somewhat legendary, 
he had special leave to come to England 
on 1 July 1213 (Cal. Rot. Claus. i. 1345). 
On 29 July 1213 all his English lands except 
Ludlow Castle were restored to him (2b. i. 
147). Walter de Lacy took part in John’s 
expedition to the south of France in 1214, 
landing at La Rochelle with Henry Fitz- 
Count in March; in April he was sent on a 
mission to Narbonne to purchase horses 
(Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 112, 1135). After his 
return Ludlow wasrestored to him on 23 Oct. 
1214, and next year he recovered his Irish 
lands, except the castles of Drogheda and 
Airemaill, on paying a fine of four thousand 
marks (ib. i. 131, 1322, 151, 181; Cal. Rot. 
Claus. ı. 175, 224). During the next two ° 
years he was actively employed in John’s . 
service in England, and apparently stood 
high in the royal favour (see numerous 
references in the Close and Patent Rolls). ' 
On 18 Aug. 1216 he was put in charge of 
the castle and county of Hereford, and re- 
tained his office as sheriff of that county till 
November 1223 (Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 1935; 
SHIRLEY, 1.508). After John’s death Walter 
de Lacy became one of the chief supporters 
of the young king (Federa,i. 145, Record 
ed.) In 1219 he was appointed on the forest 
inquisition for Gloucestershire (Cal. Rot. 
Claus. ı. 435). In 1219or 1220 he was sent 
into Ireland on theroyal service, being given 
full seisin of his lands except the castle of 
Drogheda (:2. i. 408 5, 4155, 427 ; Loch Ce, 
1. 261; Four Masters, iii. 199). In 1220 he 
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led an army to Athliag, now Ballyleague, 
being part of Lanesborough in Connaught, 
and began to erect a castle, which the Irish, 
however, soon destroyed (2b. iii. 201). During 
this year he also captured the crannog of 
O’Reilly. Walter was at this time in charge 
of the lands of his brother Hugh, which had 
been entrusted to him in 1215 (Cal. Rot. 
Pat. i. 150; Cal. Rot. Claus. i. 501). In 
1223 he was in England ontheroyal service, 
but next spring was sent over to Ireland on 
account of the war which his brother had 
raised (2b. i. 5750, 5905). In consideration 
of the excesses committed by his men of 
Meath in support of Hugh de Lacy, Walter 
- hadtomakeanagreement withtheking,under 
which he put his castles of Trim and Ludlow 
into the royal hands for a period of two years 
from Easter 1224, and agreed to go over to 
Ireland and exert all his influence in opposi- 
tion to his brother (SHuieLey, 1.507). Walter 
was in Ireland by 30 March (Cal. Rot. Claus. 
i. 5905). How far he kept his promise to act 
against his brother is not clear ; one state- 
ment in the ‘ Annals of Loch 06’ (i. 271) 
implies that he actually supported him. At 
any rate it was not thought prudent that he 
should remain in Ireland after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and his Irish estates 
were for a time taken into the royal hands. 
On 15 May 1225 he paid a fine of three thou- 
sand marks for seisin ofthese lands, but Trim, 
Drogheda, and other castles were not yet 
restored. Walter, moreover, was kept in 
England, and did not recover full seisin 
till 4 July 1226 (Cal. Rot. Claus. \ü. 39 b, 64, 
104, 126). Previously he had been put in 
charge of his brothers lands in Ulster for 
"three years, but he only held them till the 
following April (ib. ü. 1825; SWEETMAN, 
i. 1371-4). By August Walter was once 
more in Ireland, when Geoffrey de Marisco 
reported that no danger was to be appre- 
hended from him on account of the agree- 
ment which his son Gilbert had made with 
William Marshal. De Marisco at the same 
time reported that the king of Connaught 
had been summoned to Dublin under con- 
duct of Walter de Lacy (SHIRLRY, 1. 292). 
Walter was summoned for the French war 
in 1228 with four knights (@D. i. 358). In 
June 1230 he was one of those appointed to 
hold the assize of arms in Herefordshire (zb. 


1. 374). On 26 Aug. he had leave to go to 
Ireland (SWEEIMAN, I. 1850), and there as- 


sisted Geoffrey de Marisco in his invasion of 
Connaught, commanding one of the three 
divisions of the army (Marr. PARIS, iii. 197): 
On 15 Dec. 1233 he was again sent to Ire- 
land on the royal service (SWEEIMAN, 1. 
2079), and next year appears, like his brother 





Hugh, in opposition to Richard Marshal. 
In 1235 he took part in the raid into Ros- 
common (Loch Ce,1.321). In his later years 
Walter became blind and infirm (SwEETMAN, 
i. 2429, December 1237). He died early in 
1241, apparently before 24 Feb. (Excerpta e 
Rot. Finium, i. 337; Marr. Parıs, iv. 174, 
‘circa Paschalem’). The ‘ Annals of Olon- 
macnoise ’ desceribe him as the “ bountifullest 
foreigner in steeds, attire, and gold that ever 
came to Erin’ (Four Masters, iii. 302 n.; 
GHILBERT, p. 101). Matthew Paris calls him 
‘the most eminent of all the nobles of Ire- 
land ’ (iv. 43). 

Walter de Laey figures in the earlier part 
of the “Romance of Fulk Fitzwarine’ as the 
opponent of Joce de Dinan and the captor of 
Ludlow Castle. So far as Walter is con- 
cerned this is pure legend, and Joce’s true 
adversaries were Walter’s father and grand- 
father, Hugh and Gilbert de Lacy. The 
substitution of W alter’sname in the romance 
may, however, serve toshow the fame which 
he acquired as a great marcher lord. It is 
interesting to find Walter de Lacy twice 
mentioned in conneetion with Fulk Fitz- 
warine ; on the first occasion in 1207, with 
reference to the quarrel between the king 
and William de Braose, when they were 
opponents (Cal. Rot. Claus. 1. 92), and 
secondly, nearly twenty years later, when 
Walter de Lacy asked Hubert de Burgh 
to forward a marriage between his niece, 
the daughter of Madoc ab Griflith of South 
Wales, and Fulk’s son (SHIRLEY, i. 306). 

Walter de Lacy married, before November 
1200, Margaret, daughter of William de 
Braose [g. v.], who was still living in 1255. 
By her he had two daughters, Egidia, who 
married Richard de Burgh (d. 1243) [q. v.], 
and Katherine, who was alive in 1267; also 
a son, Gilbert, who married Isabella, daughter 
of Ralph Bigod, and died in 1234, leaving a 
son, Walter, and two daughters, Matilda and 
Margaret. Walter de Lacy the younger 
was alive in 1238 (Swerrman, i. 2451); he 
married a daughter of Theobald Butler 
(Reg. St. Thomas, Dublin, p. 420), but died 
without issue in his grandfather's lifetime ; 
possibly it is his death which the ‘ Annals 
of Clonmacnoise’ record in 1240 (Four Mas- 
ters, ii. 301 note x). Margaret and Matilda 
thus became their grandfather’s heirs. Mar- 

aret married John de Verdon, son of Theo- 
bald Butler. Matilda married (1) in 1240 
Peter de Geneva, a foreigner of low extrac- 
tion, and (2), in 1249, Geoffrey de Genville, 
or Joinville, a brother of the famous Sieur 
de Joinville (Marr. Parıs, v. 91). Geoffrey 
de Genville held Ludlow and part of Meath, 
and was for a time justiciar of Ireland under 
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Edward I. His wife died 11 April 1303, 
and he himself on 19 Oct. 1314; their son 
Peter, who died in 1292, left a daughter, 
Johanna, who brought her inheritance to 
Roger Mortimer, earl of March (d. 1330) 
[q. v.] (see further, DueDAaLe, Mon. Angl. 
vi. 135-6; Eyron, Shropshire, v. 240). 

Walter de Lacy is said to have brought 
monks from St. Taurin and settled them at 
Fore inWestmeath (Chartulary of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin, ii. 11). He was also a benefactor of 
St. Thomas, Dublin (Reg. St. Thomas, p.11), 
and founder of Beaubee Abbey in Meath 
(ARCHDALL, Monast. Hibern. pp. 516, 711). 
In England he founded Cresswell Priory, 
Herefordshire, and was a benefactor of the 
two Lanthony priories in Monmouthshire 
and Gloucestershire. His wife founded the 
nunnery at Acornbury, Herefordshire, before 
1218 (Cal. Rot. Claus. i. 3685; SWEETMAN, 
i. 1909; DusDaLE, Monast. Anglie. vi. 138, 
489, 569, 1034, 1129). 

[For authorities, see under Lacy, HvcH DE 
(d. 1242 ?), where also fuller information will be 
found on some points. See also the Romance 
of Fulk Fitzwarine, ed. T. Wright for the War- 
ton Club; Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, 
v. 256-72; Butler’s History of the Castle of 
Trim.] GALIK, 

LACY, WILLIAM(1610?-1671),royalist 
divine, son of Thomas Lacy of Beverley and 
his wife, “Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Franceys of Beckenham in co. Nott’ (Dve- 
DALE, Visitation of the County of Yorke, 
1665-6), wasa descendant of the noble family 
of Lacy. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was probably 
admitted before 1629, as his name does not 
appear in the admission registers of the col- 
lege, which commence with that year. He 
proceeded B.A. in 1632, M.A. in 1636, was 
admitted fellow of his college on 5 April 
1636, and was tutor during 1640-2. He ob- 
tained the degree of B.D. in 1642, and was 
made preacher at St. John’s at Michaelmas 
1643. He was associated with John Barwick 
[g. v.] and others in writing ‘Certain Dis- 
qQuisitions’ against the covenant, which was 
seized by the parliamentary party, but re- 
issued at Oxford. 

Lacy was ejected from his fellowship in 
1644, after which he joined the royal army, 
and became chaplain to Prince Rupert. He 
was taken prisoner at the storming of Bridge- 
water by Sir Thomas Fairfax on 23 J uly 1645 
(FAIRFAX, Letter to Lenthall, p. 6), was for 
some time in prison, where, being in great 
want, he was relieved by John Barwick, and 
in 1649 compounded for his estate by paying 
26J., one-sixth of its value (Royalist Composi- 
tıon Papers in Record Office). Towards the 





end of 1651 he was in great want of money 
(Cal.of Committee for the Advance of Money,. 
1642-56, pt. iii. p. 1382). » 

At the Restoration he was restored to his. 
fellowship by a letter from the Earl of Man- 
chester, dated 27 Aug. 1660 ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1661-2, p. 24). He was admittedtoa 
senior fellowship on 4 Nov. 1661, and re- 
commended by the king for thedegreeof D.D.. 
on 3 Oct. 1662 (26.p. 505). On 23 Oct. 1662 
he was presented by Sir George Savile to the. 
rectory of Thornhill, Yorkshire. Lacy died 
there on 12 May 1671, and was buried in the 
church, where there is a tablet to his memory. 
He married ‘Ann, daughter of William Sher- 
man of Newarke, near Leycester, gent.’ (Due- 
DALE, Pisitation), and had a son, who died. 
in infancy in 1663. 

While at Thornhill he rebuilt the recetory- 
house, which had been destroyed during the- 
eivil wars. In his will, dated 7 Sept. 1670, 
he left 3502. to found two scholarships of 82. 
each at St. John’s College, Cambridge, for 
the benefit of students of the grammar school. 
at Beverley (PovLson, Beverlac, p. 459). He 
contributed 52. towards the building of the: 
third court at St. John’s College in 1669. 


[Baker’s Hist. of St. John’s Coll. Cambr. pp: 
238, 295, 327, 335; Kennett’s Register, pp. 239, 
ö24; Peter Barwick's Life of John Barwick, pp. 
33-40, 107, 349-50 ; Walker’s Sufferings of the- 
Clergy, pp. 149, 277; Mayor’s Admission Regis- 
ters of St. John’s Coll. Cambr. pp. 54, 63 ; Cole’s. 
Cambr. B.As. in Addit. MS. 5885, £. 103 ; Har- 
leian MS. 7028, ff. 476, 488 ; Notitia Academix- 
Cantabrigiensis, Lambeth MS. 770, f. 265; 
Whitaker’s Loidis and Elmete, pp. 324, 326 ; 
monument in Thornhill Church; parish registers 
kindly communicated by the Rev. F, R. Gren- 
side. ] BE: 


LADBROOKE, ROBERT (1768-1842), 
landscape-painter, born in a humble position 
at Norwich in 1768, was apprenticed when 
very young to an artist and printer named 
White, and for some years worked as a. 
Journeyman printer. While so engaged he 
made the acquaintance of John Crome [q. v.], 
then a lad of about his own age, who was. 
working for a house- and sign-painter, and 
having congenial tastes they became fast 
friends, living together, and devoting all: 
their spare time to sketching and copying.. 
They married, early, two sisters of the name 
of Berney, and for two years worked in part- 
nership, Ladbrooke painting portraits and 
Crome landscapes, which they sold for very 
small sums. Subsequently Ladbrooke also: 
turned to landscape-painting, in which he 
was highly successful. Orome and Ladbrooke 
took a leading part in the establishment of 


| the celebrated Norwich Society of Artists im: 
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1803, and to its first exhibition in 1805 the 
latter contributed fourteen works. In 1808, 
when Crome became president,. Ladbrooke 
was elected vice-president. In 1816 he, with 
Stannard, Thirtle, and a few other members, 
having ineffectually urged a modification of 
some of the rules, seceded from the society, 
and started a rivalexhibition, but this proved 
a failure, and was abandoned after three 
years. Between 1804 and 1815 Ladbrooke 
was an occasional exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and up to 1822 at the British In- 
stitution. Heengaged successfully in teach- 
ing, and was able to retire with a competence 
many years before hisdeath. He died at his 
house on Scoles’ Green, Norwich, on 11 Oct. 
1842. 

Ladbrooke was a clever painter, chiefly of 
views of Norfolk scenery; but his reputa- 
tion has never been more than local. He 
published aquatints of two of his pietures, 
* A View of the Fellmongers on the River 
near Bishop’s Bridge’ and ‘A View of Nor- 
wich Castle’ His ‘ Views of the Churches 
of Norfolk,’ a series of over 650 lithographic 
plates, were published in five volumes in 
1843. Two of Ladbrooke’s sons were well- 
known artists. 

LADBROOKE, Henry (1800-1870), the se- 
cond son, was born at Norwich on 20 April 
1800. He wished to enter the church, but 
at his father’s desire adopted landscape-paint- 
ing as a profession. He acquired some re- 
pntation, especially for his moonlight scenes, 
and exhibited occasionally at the British In- 
stitution and the Suffolk Street Gallery. 
He died on 18 Nov. 1870. 

LADBROOKE, JoHN BERNEY (1803-1879), 
Robert Ladbrooke’s third son, was born in 
1803. He became a pupil of John Crome 
(his uncle by marriage), whose manner he 
followed, and excelled in the representation 
of woodland scenery. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1821 and 1822, and fre- 
quently at the British Institution and the 
Suffolk Street Gallery up to 1873. He died 
at Mousehold, Norwich, on 11 July 1879. 

[Norwich Mercury, 15 Oct.’ 1842; Wodder- 
spoon’s John Crome and his Works, 1876; Red- 
grave’s Diet. of Artists; Royal Academy and 
British Institution Catalogues; Graves’s Diet. 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Times, 29 July 1879.] 

E. M. OD. 

LADYMAN, SAMUEL, D.D. (1625- 
1684), divine,son of John Ladyman of Din- 
ton, Buckinghamshire, was born in 1625. He 
entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, as a 
servitor 3 March 1642-3, graduated B.A. on 
13 July 1647, was made fellow by the par- 
liamentary visitors in 1648, and graduated 
M.A. on 21 June1649. He became a frequent 








preacher and, according to Wood, was ‘ai 
noted person among the presbyterians.’ This 
seems an error; he became an independent, 
and in this capacity was placed as minister at. 
Clonmel, co. Tipperary, with a salary of 1702. 
under the civil establishment of 1655. In 
May 1658 he was one of some thirty ministers: 
summoned to Dublin by Henry Cromwell, 
for consultation on church finance and other‘ 
matters ; he signed the submissive address. 
presented to Cromwell by nineteen of them. 
At the Restoration he conformed, and re- 
ceived the vicarage of Clonmel. He was pre-- 
bendary of Cashel in 1677; subsequently he 
became archdeacon of Limerickand D.D. He: 
died in February 1683-4,and wasburiedinthe: 
chancel of St. Mary’s, Clonmel, where there: 
isa tablet to hismemory. By his will (dated 
1683) he left 52. per annum for educating ten 
poor children, and 52. to be given annually in 
alms. He married Grace (d. March 1663 or- 
1664), daughter of Dr. William Hutchinson of 
Oxford, and had several children, of whom 
Samuel, Francis, and Grace died in infancy; 
John died on 9 Dee. 1675, aged20; and Jane- | 
died on 27 Sept. 1681,aged 21. John Lady- 
man of Knockgraffon, buried at Cashel on 
2 Oct. 1731, was probably his grandson. 

He published “The Dangerous Rule, &e.,. 
1658, 12mo (sermon before the judges at Ölon- 
mel). 

[Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 121; Reid’s Hist. 
Presb. Church in Ireland (Killen), 1867, ii.. 
558 sq. ; information from the Dean of Cashel 
and from the reetor of Clonmel, with copy of 
monumental inseription.] A.G. 

LAEGHAIRE or LOEGHAIRE (d.. 
458), king of Ireland, succeeded Dathi, his 
first cousin, as king in 428, and was the- 
eldest of the fourteen sons of Niall Noighi- 
allach, king of Ireland, slain in 405. None. 
of the chronicles mention the year of his. 
birth, but as he was the eldest of his family, 
and as his son was in an independent chief- 
tainry about 430, it may probably be fixed. 
near 380. At Easter 432 St. Patrick came 
towards Tara. Easter Eve came very near' 
the time of lighting the spring fire, which 
the king himself, in accordance with ancient 
custom, used to light upon the hill of Tlaghta 
in Meath. AU fires were extinguished and 
relighted in succession to this. Patrick lit, 
a great fire of his own in the plain, easily 
seen from Tara, and thus at once exeited the 
attention and the anger of Laeghaire. When 
Patrick on the next day came slowly up the 
hill of Tara, singing his famous song, ‘Faed 
Fiadha,’ Laeghaire expressed a wish that he 
and his eleries should be killed at once; but 
neither the king nor his followers ventured' 
to attempt what seemed likely to be followed: 
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by uncertain supernatural consequences, and 
he became awed by the powers which Patrick 
asserted that he possessed. ‘It is better for 
me, said Laeghaire, ‘ to believe than to die’ 
(Book of Armagh, f. 5, b. 1), and was forth- 
with baptised. Two tales called “‘Comthoth 
Laeghaire’ and ‘Siabur Charput Conculaind,’ 
of which there is a manuscript written before 
1106 (Zeabhar na h-Uidri, £. 117 and f. 113), 
describe his unwilling conversion, relapse, 
and death. Heismadeto demand that Patrick 
should give experimental proof of his asser- 
tions about his power and a future state by 
raising Cuchullain from hell, where he stated 
that the heroes of ancient Ireland were. 
After some conversation with the famous 
champion of Ulster, as to the reality of whose 
spectre the king at first expresses some doubt, 
he yields, and is baptised. The account of 
his unwilling resignation of paganism is 
everywhere to be found in Irish literature, 
and is confirmed by the fact that the histo- 
rians record no Christian acts of his. He 
founded no church, relieved no poor, hated his 
enemies to the last, made vows by the ele- 
ments and not upon the gospels, and received 
a pagan funeral. 
of Ireland at Armagh, and not in Meath, is 
confirmatory evidence of his hostility to 
Christianity. The story that he caused the 
revision of the native law by three kings, 
three bishops, and three sages (Brit. Mus. 
Harleian MS, 432), forming the body of law 
known as the Senchus Mor, contains several 
obvious anachronisms, and does not appear 
in any earlyauthority. In 453 he made war 
upon the Leinster men and defeated them, 
and in the following year celebrated at Tara 
the Feis Temrach, a sort of general assembly 
with games. ‘In 457 he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Leinster men in the 
battle of Athdara, a ford of the river Barrow. 
He swore by sun and moon and all the ele- 
ments never to come against them again, and 
was set free. In the next year, disregarding 
his oath, he tried to levy upon them an obso- 
lete tax, claimed by the kings of Tara as an 
eric for a very ancient injury by the king of 
Leinster to the daughter of an ardrigh, called 
from its celebrity by Irish poets and histo- 
rians, ‘An Borama,’ or ‘The Tribute’ He 
claimed fifteen thousand cows, pigs,and sheep, 
thirty white cattle with red ears and trap- 
pings for driving, a huge cauldron capable of 
boiling twelve pigs, a quantity of cloth and 
of silver, and a number of smaller cauldrons 
(Book of Leinster, f. 295). The war began 
by his seizing cattle at Sidh Neachtain, near 
the source of the Boyne. He was attacked 
by superior force, and had to retreat, and 
fought a battle on the banks of Caissi, a small 
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stream in the territory of Ui Faelan. Here 
he was defeated and slain by the Leinster 
men. A very ancient verse about his death, 
beginning ‘Atbath Loeghaire MacNeill, for 
toebh Caissi,’ is often quoted by Irish writers. 
He desired to be buried in the outer rampart 
of his dun at Tara, standing upright in the 
ground, fully armed, and with his face south- 
wards towards his foes, the Leinster men. 
The site of his dun is discussed by Petrie 
(History and Antiquities of Tara Hill), and 
some part of what is probably this earthwork 
remains on the slope of the hill towards 
Trim, but has been much injured in recent 
years. The O’Coindealbhains of the country 
round Trim claimed descent from him. 

LAEGHAIRE LoRc, a much earlier and pro- 
bably mythical king of Ireland, is the subject 
of many Irish tales. The chronielers assign 
2.C. 593-5 as the date of his reign, and say 
that he was son of Ugaine Mor, and that he 
was slain at Wexford. There is a story of 
his murder in Keating (Foras Feasa ar 
Eirinn), and a poem on the loss of his crown 
in the ‘“Dindsenchas’ (Book of Leinster), 
printed with translation by the present writer, 
London, 1883. 

[The earliest account of Laeghaire oceurs in 
Muirchu Maceu-Machtheni’s composition in the 
Book of Armagh. The date of the manuseript 
is 807, and of the composition about 690. Vari- 
ous parts of his history are to be found in Leab- 


‚ har na h-Uidri (1106), Book of Leinster (1200), 
| and’the Annals of Tigernach (1088), Book of 


Lecan (1400). Flann Mainistrech [see Frann] 
and all the later annals agree with these autho- 
rities. Points in relation to him are discussed 
in O’Donoyan’s Topographical Poems of John 
O’Dubhagain and Gilla na naomh O’Huidhrin, 
Dublin, 1862; Petrie's History and Antiquities 
of Tara Hill; O’Beirne Crowe’s ‘Siabur-Charput’ 
in Journal of Royal Hist. and Archsological 
Assoc. of Ireland, 1871, vol. i. pt. ii. ;'W. Stokes’s 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 1887, and ‘The . 
Boroma’ in Revue Celtique, January 1892; 
O’Clery’s Annala Rioghacta Eireann, under the 
years 438-58.] N. M. 
LAFFAN, Sır JOSEPH DE COURCY 
(1786-1848), physician, third son of Walter 
Laffan of Cashel, by Eleonora, daughter of 
Richard de Courey, a distant relative of the 
family of Kinsale, was born at Cashel on 
8 May1786. His eldest brother was Robert 
Laffan (d. 1833), Roman catholie archbishop . 
of Cashel, and Laffan himself was originally 
destined for the Roman catholic priesthood, 
and placed at the college of Maynooth. 
Leaving Maynooth, however, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh University, turned his atten- 
tion to medicine, graduated M.D. on 24 June 
1808, and was admitted L.R.C.P. 22 Dee. 
1808, from which date until 1812 he prac- 
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tised in Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
In October 1809 he proffered his services 
to the government in behalf of the fever- 
stricken troops latelyreturned from the Wal- 
cheren expedition. These were accepted, 
and the aptitude which Laffan showed for 
military praetice led to his appointment in 
1812 as physician to the forces. He served 
in Spain and Portugal during the latter part 
of the Peninsular war, and was eventually 
made physician in ordinary to the Duke of 
Kent. At the termination of the war he 
stayed at Paris, and practised there with 
brilliant success until desire for more rest 
led him to Rochester, where he remained 
until he was disabled by disease. After 
his retirement he settled at Otham in Kent. 
His successful treatment of an illness of the 
Duke of York, brother to George IV, led to 
his being created a baronet by patent dated 
15 March 1828, and in 1836 he was also 
created a knight ofthe Hanoverian Guelphie 
order. He died at Vichy, in France, on 
7 July 1848, in his sixty-third year. His 
body was brought to Rochester and interred 
in a vault in St. Margaret’s Church. Laffan 
married in 1815 Jemima, daughter of Paul 
Pilcher of Rochester, and widow of a Colonel 
Symes, formerly English envoy at Ava in 
Burmah. He had no issue, and the title has 
become extinet. He devoted the greater 
part of his fortune to found a cancer ward 
for women in the Middlesex Hospital, and a 
full-length portrait of him is preserved in 
the hospital board-room. 
[Gent. Mag. 1848, pt. ii. p. 318; Munk’s Coll. 
of Phys. iii. 70-1; Pantheon of the Age, ii. 521; 
information kindly supplied by Lady Laffan and 
bythe Rev. L. Lagier of Lausanne, who married 
a Miss Symes, Laffan’s step-daughter.] T. S. 
LAFFAN, Sır ROBERT MICHAEL 
(1821-1882), governor of Bermuda, third son 
of John Laffan, esq., of Skehana, cos. Clare 
and Limerick, was born on 21 Sept. 1821. 
Educated at the college of Pont Levoy, near 
Blois, France, he went tothe Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, in September 1835, 
and on5 May 1837 was gazetted a second 
lieutenant in the royal engineers. After 
serving for two years at Chatham and Wool- 
wich, and becoming first lieutenant on 1 April 
1839, he was sent to South Africa, ‚where he 
was employed in frontier service. He was 
one ofthe oflicers summoned by the governor, 
Sir George Napier, to a council of war in order 
to concert measures for the relief of Colonel 
Smith and the garrison of Natal, then closely 
beleaguered by a strong body of emigrant 
Boers under their chief, Pretorius. It de- 
volved upon Laffan to organise the engineer- 
ing arrangements of the expedition, which, 





under Sir Josiah Cloete,succeededin effecting 
the relief of the British garrison. 

From the Cape, Laffan was sent to Mau- 
ritius, where he was promoted captain on 
1 May 1846. On his return home in 1847 he 
was appointed commanding royal engineer 
at Belfast, and at the close of the year was 
nominated an inspector of railways under 
the board of trade, an oflice he held until 
the autumn of 1852, when he was sent to 
Paris and Antwerp to report on the defences 
for the information of Sir John Burgoyne, 
the inspector-general of fortifications, 

Laffan represented the borough of St. 
Ives, Cornwall, in the House of Commons 
from 1852 to 1857 in the conservative in- 
terest. In 1854 he was appointed command- 
ing royal engineer in the London district, 
and in 1855 he was sent by the Duke of 
Newcastle, then secretary of state for war, 
with Sir William Knollys and Sir George . 
Maclean, to report upon the organisation of 
the French ministere de la guerre. On his 
return to England in May 1855 he was ap- 
pointed deputy inspector-general of fortifica- 
tions atthe war oflice. From 1858 to 1860 
he was absent on sick leave in the south of 
France and Switzerland. Laffan was pro- 
moted brevet-major on 26 Oct. 1858, and 
became a regimental lieutenant-colonel on 
38 Nov. 1859. On his return from sick leave 
he was stationed at Portsmouth for a short 
time, and towards the end of 1860 he was 
sent to Malta as commanding royal engineer. 
Heremained therefor five years, during which 
the armament of the fortress was completely 
revised. He was promoted brevet-colonel 
on 28 Nov. 1864. 

In 1865 Laffan was sent to Ceylon as a 
member of a commission to investigate and 
report on the military expenditure of the 
colony and the strength of the force to be 
maintained there in time of peace. He was 
at the same time deputed to report specially 
to the secretary of state for war on the de- 
fences. Onhis way home, under instructions 
from the war oflice, he visited the Suez Canal 
in company with M. de Lesseps, and he made 
a report to the secretary of state for war. 
He revisited Egypt at the invitation of 
M. de Lesseps, to witness the opening of the 
canal in November 1869. j 

In 1866 Laffan was appointed command- 
ing royal engineer at Aldershot, where he 
acquired no small reputation in peace 
mancsuvres. He transformed the appearance 
of the camp by planting trees and laying 
down grass, and the old Queen’s Birthday 
Parade has lately been renamed Laffan’s 
Plain in his memory. Laffan was promoted 
regimental colonel on 9 Feb. 1870. In 
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January 1872 he was sent to Gibraltar as 
commanding royal engineer, and remained 
there for five years. { 

On 27 April 1877 Laffan was appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief of.the Ber- 
mudas, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
and on 30 May the same year was made a 
K.C.M.G. In the ‘ Gazette’ of 2 Oct. 1877 
he was promoted major-general, and under 
the provisions of the royal warrant then just 
issued his rank was antedated to 8 Feb. 
1870. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 1 July 1881. Laffan’s ability, prudence, 
and tact made him a popular and successful 
governor of the Bermudas at a critical time 
in the political historyofthecolony. He died 
there, at Mount Langton, 22 March 1882. 
His body lay in state for two days, and was 
buried with military honours in Pembroke 
churchyard, Bermuda. 

Laffan married in 1852 Emma, daughter 
of W. Norsworthy, and left a daughter and 
four sons. 

[Corps Records; Royal Engineers’ Journal, 
vol. xii.; Bermuda Royal Gazette, 28 March 
1882.] REN W, 


LAFOREY, Sır JOHN (1729 ?-1796), 
admiral, was the second son of Lieutenant- 
colonel John Laforey (d. 1753), one of the 
French Huguenot family La Forät which 
settled in England in the time of Wil- 
liam III. On 12 April 1748 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant; and to be com- 
manderof the Ontario by Commodore Keppel 
on 24 May 1755, while serving on the coast 
of North America. Continuing on that sta- 
tion, he was moved in 1756 into theHunter, 
which he commanded off Louisbourg, under 
Admiral Holburne, in 1757, and at the cap- 
ture of Louisbourg by Admiral Boscawen 
in 1758. On 25 July he commanded a divi- 
sion of the boats which burnt the Prudent 
and took the Bienfaisant in the harbour of 
Louisbourg, and was posted to the Echo 
frigate by Boscawen on the following day, 
26 July 1758. In the following year. the 
Echo was attached to the fleet under Sir 
Charles Saunders, during the operations in 
the St. Lawrence, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Quebec, and was afterwards sent to 
the West Indies in the squadron under Sir 
James Douglas and at the reduction of Mar- 
tinique by Sir George Rodney in February 
1762. Laforey was then moved into the 
Levant frigate, in which hereturned to Eng- 
land towards the end 0f1763. He had mar- 
ried, at Antigua, Eleanor, daughter of Colonel 
Francis Farley of the artillery, and his eldest 
daughter was born in London in March 1764. 
As his only son was born in Virginia in 





December 1767, it appears probable that he 
was at that time in America on his private: 
affairs; he had no naval appointment till 
1770, when he commanded the Pallas frigate 
for a few months. In September 1776 he 
commissioned the Ocean of 90 guns, and in 
her took part in the action off Ushant on 
27 July 1778; and at the subsequent court- 
martial gave evidence strongly in favour of 
Admiral Keppel. In November 1779 he was. 
appointed commissioner of the navy at Bar- 
badoes and the Leeward islands, with in- 
structions to reside at Antigua and to act 
as commander-in-chief in the absence of a. 
flag oflicer or senior captain. 

In February 1783 he was moved to Ply- 
mouth, and was still there on 24 Sept. 1787, 
when a promotion of flag oflicers was made, 
extending below him. He, however, was 
passed over on the grounds that he had ac- 
cepted a civil appointment. Hedisputed the 
justice of this decision, and eventually, on. 
10 Nov. 1789, was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the red, with seniority of 24 Sept. 
1787, in the place on the list which he would 
have held if promoted in due course. He 
was at the same time (3 Nov.) created a 
baronet; and a few days later went out as 
commander-in-chief at the Leeward islands. 
He was still there when war with France 
broke out in February 1793, and on the 
news reaching him led an expedition to 
Tobago, which surrendered on 15 April. He 
was shortly afterwards relieved by Rear- 
admiral Gardner and returned to England in 
July. He had been promoted to be vice- 
admiral on 1 Feb. 1793. He wasreappointed 
commander-in-chief at the Leeward islands, 
and sailed on 9 May 1795 in the Amiable 
frigate, commanded by his son. He became 
admiral on 1 June 1795. During the year 
ofhis command aseriousrevolt of the negroes 
in St. Vincent, Grenada, and Dominica was. 
suppressed, and Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice were captured. He soon after re- 
signed the command to Sir Hugh Christian, 
and sailed for England in the Majestic. He 
died of yellow fever on the passage, 14 June 
1796, two days before the ship made the land. 
He was buried at Portsea on 21 June. 

Laforey’sson, SIR Francıs LArorey (1767- 
1835), who succeeded to the baronetey, com- 
manded the Spartiate in the battle of Trafal- 
gar; was commander-in-chiefatthe Leeward 
islands 1811-14; was made K.C.B. in 1815; 
and died, admiral of the blue, 17 June 1835, 
when the baronetey became extinct. 


[Naval Ohroniele, xxv. 177 ; Charnock’s Biog. 
Nav. vi. 319; Ralfe’s Naval Biog.i. 231; com- 
mission and warrant-books in the Public Re- 
eord Office. ] J. R.1y 
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LAGUERRE, LOUIS . (1663-1721), 
painter, born at Paris in 1663, was son 
of a Spaniard, a native of Catalonia, who 
entered the service of Louis XIV, and was 
appointed “maitre de la mönagerie’ to the 
king. The father was much favoured by 
the king, who stood sponsor to his son. 
Louis was educated at the Jesuits’ College, 
Paris, but having shown an early inelina- 
tion for drawing, was sent by his parents to 
study in the school of the French Academy. 
Subsequently he worked for a time under 
Charles le Brun. At the Academy he ob- 
tained in 1682 the third prize for a paint- 
ing of‘ Cain building the Town of Enoch/’ 
and in 1683 the third prize for a sculpture 
of ‘Tubal Cain.’ In thelatter year he came 
to England with an architectural painter, 
ealled Ricard; they were employed as assis- 
tants by Verrio, who was then engaged on 
his paintings at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Laguerre showed so much skill that he 
quickly found employment among the nobi- 
jity in painting halls, staircases, or ceilings. 
He did much work at Burleigh House, 
Stamford ; at Petworth House, Sussex, where 
he painted an allegorical history of Elizabeth, 
‚countess of Somerset; at Blenheim Palace, 
where he painted on the ceiling the Duke of 
Marlborough in triumph; at Berkeley or 
Devonshire House in Piccadilly (destroyed 
by fire); at the Earl of Radnor’s, in St. 
James’s Square ; at Buckingham House (now 
rebuilt as Buckingham Palace); at Ohats- 
worth, and elsewhere. At Marlborough 
House, in Pall Mall, he painted a series of 
Marlborough’s vietories, which have been 
engraved. He received a commission to 
paint the cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
had actually begun the designs, when the 
commission was withdrawn, and eventually 
the work was entrusted to Sir James Thorn- 
hill [q.v.] Laguerre was much esteemed 
by William III, who gave him apartments 
at Hampton Court. Here he painted in 
chiaroscuro “The Labours of Hercules’ in 
the fountain court, and was employed to 
“restore’ the sadly damaged tempera-paint- 
ings by Andrea Mantegna of ‘The Triumph 
of Cxsar.’ He was one of the direetors of 
the Academy of Painting in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and might have 
become governor on the resignation of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller had he pushed his candida- 
ture more resolutely. Laguerre also painted 
small pictures, portraits (one of William, 
earl Cadogan, was engraved in mezzotint 
by J. Simon), and designs for engraving or 
tapestry. His figure-drawing was rated 
very highly, and was much imitated. La- 
guerre is also eredited with an etehing of 





‘The Judgment of Midas,’ and for a club of 
virtuosi Laguerre painted, at the tavern in 
Drury Lane where they met, a Bacchanalian 
procession. 

His early education was of great use to 
him in his allegorical and mythological com- 
positions. Pope’s depreciatory line, 


Where sprawl the Saints of Verrio and Laguerre, 


has caused posterity to treat their works 
with unmerited contempt. He was of an 
indolent and careless disposition, or he might 
have amassed a large fortune. 

Laguerre’s first wife was daughter of Jean 
Tijou, a worker in iron, who executed some 
of the ironwork at Hampton Court. For 
him he designed a frontispiece to a book of 
designs for ironwork, engraved by Paul Van 
Somer, and published by Tijou in 1693. 
After his first wife’s death he married again. 
Late in life he became dropsical, and fell 
into general ill-health from neglect of medi- 
cal advice. On Thursday, 20 April 1721, 
he went with his wife and a party of friends 
to Lincoln’s Inn playhouse to see the ‘Is- 
land Princess,’ in which his son John was 
going to sing. Before the performance com- 
menced he was stricken with apoplexy, and 
died in the theatre. He was buried in St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

LAGUERRE, JoHNn (d. 1748), painter and 
actor, son of the above, was born in Lon- 
don. He was educated by his father as a 
painter, and showed some skill, but was of 
too indolent and careless a nature to suc- 
ceed in that art. Instead he went on the 
stage, having considerable vocal powers, and 
achieved some success. He also painted 
scenery for the theatre. He is best known 
by a series of drawings, representing the 
history of ‘Hob in the Well, which were 
engraved by Claude Dubosc, and were very 
popular. A plate called “The Theatrical 
Revolt’ was etched by him, representing a 
humorous occurrence in his stage life. He 
painted a portrait of Mary Tofts [g. v.] the 
impostor, which was engraved in mezzotint 
by John Faber the younger. He died in poor 
circumstances in March 1748. 


[Walpole’s Aneedotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Vertue's MSS. (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
23068-75) ; Dodd’s manuscript Hist. of English 
Engravers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33402) ; Dus- 
sieux’s Les Artistes Frangais & l’Etranger ; Abe- 
cedario de P. J. Mariette; Chaloner Smith’s 
British Mezzotinto Portraits.] BeG: 


LAIDLAW, WILLIAM (1780-1845), 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, was born 19 Nov. 
1780, at Blackhouse, Selkirkshire, where his 
father was a sheep-farmer. After receiving 
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anelementary educationat Peeblesheassisted 
his father for a time. James Hogg [q. v.|, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, whose mother was his 
distant cousin, was employed at Blackhouse 
for ten years, and formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Laidlaw. According to Hogg’s 
‘ Autobiography ” Laidlaw was one of his 
first appreciative critics. In 1801 Hogg and 
Laidlaw helped Scott with materials for the 
* Border Minstrelsy.’” Aftertwo unsuccessful 
attempts at farming, in Peeblesshire and Mid- 
lothian respectively, Laidlaw in1817 became 
steward to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. 
Master and man suited each other exactly, 
Laidlaw proving himself not only an exem- 
. plary servant but a worthy counsellor and a 
devoted friend. He was valued in the field, 
on the stream, and in the study. In 1819, 
when Scott was recovering from an illness, 
Laidlaw and Ballantyne wrote to his dieta- 
tion most of the ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’and 
subsequently ‘The Legend of Montrose,’ and 
nearly all “Ivanhoe.’ “St. Ronan’s Well’ 
may have been due to Laidlaw’s suggestion 
that Scott should devote a novel to ‘Mel- 
rose in July 1823’ (LocKHART, Life, v. 285, 
ed. 1837). When ruin fell upon Seott, he 
wrote to Laidlaw that it was “not the least 
painful consideration ’ amid his troubles that 
he could no longer be useful to him (Journal, 
i. 97). After an interval, however, Laidlaw 
became his amanuensis, retaining the post till 
Seott’s death in 1832. Subsequently he was 
factor to Sir Charles Lockhart Ross, Balna- 
gowan, Ross-shire. Retiring in feeble health, 
he died in the house of his brother at Contin, 
near Dingwall, Ross-shire, 18 May 1845. 

Laidlaw wrote several lyrics, but he is re- 
membered only for his tender song, ‘ Lucy’s 
Flittin’,’ published in Hoge’s ‘Forest Min- 
strel,’ 1810. After 1817 he compiled, under 
Scott’s management and direetion,'part of 
the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register,’ and con- 
tributed artielesto the ‘ Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine’ (afterwards ‘ Blackwood’s’). He 
is also said to have written on the geology 
of Selkirkshire, 

[Lockhart’s Life of Scott, passim, and Seott’s 
Journal; Rogers’s Scottish Minstrel, vol. ii, ; Bor- 
land’s Yarrow, its Poets and Poetry ; Gent, Mag. 
1845, pt. ii. p. 213.] IB. 

LAING, ALEXANDER (1778-1838), 
antiquary, the illegitimate son of an Aber- 
deen advocate named Michie, was born at 
Coull, Aberdeenshire, in 1778. He was 
tolerably well educated and possessed good 
natural abilities, but his erratie tempera- 
ment precluded his advancement. For some 
years previous to his death he was employed 
asa book canvasser and flying stationer, in 
allusion to which he was commonly known 








in the country as ‘ Stashie Laing.” The first 
of Laing’s antiquarian writings, ‘The Cale- 
donian Itinerary, or a Tour on the Banks of 
the Dee, with Historical Notes from the best 
Authorities,’ appeared at Aberdeen in 1819, 
During the three subsequent years Laing 
edited an annual, the first two issues of which 
were entitled ‘The Eecentrie Magazine,’and 
the third‘ The Lounger’sCommonplace Book,’ 
being a collection of anecdotes, apophthegms, 
and literary and historical curiosities. In 
1822 he published ‘Scarce Ancient Ballads 
never before published, with Notes,’ Aber- 
deen, 12mo,andin thefollowing year a similar 
collection under the title ‘The Thistle of 
Scotland’ (Advocates’ Library Cat.) In 1828 
appeared his chief work, ‘The Donean Tourist, 


‚interspersed with Anecdotes and Ancient 


National Ballads,’” Aberdeen, 1828, 8vo, a 
volume on the history änd traditions of the 
river Don, which, though somewhat loosely 
compiled, constitutes a rich mine of Scottish 
historical lore, and “exhibits,’ says Jervise, 
“an incredible amount of patience’ and labour 
(Epitaphs and Inseriptions, i. 284). Thisis 
the only workby Laing in theBritish Museum 
Library. His last work was ‘An Cluaran 
Albannach, a Repository of Ballads, many 
never before published, towhich are appended 
copious Notes, Historical, Biographical, Illus- 
trative, and Critical,’ Aberdeen, 1834, 12mo. 
Laing died in 1838 at Boltingstone, a road- 
side inn between Tarland and Strathdon, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Coldstone, 
Aberdeenshire. 

All his works are now scarce and coveted 
by Scottish bibliophiles. “Not a ruin ora 
battlefield by Dee or Don, which history or 
tradition gave name to, but Laing visited 
and viewed with a devotion almost sacred in 
its intensity. Ballads, family histories and 
genealogies, in all the unmethodical delight- 
fulness of a tinker’s wallet, lay jumbled up 
in his capacious brain, to be reproduced in 
various books with a confusing prolixity ” 
(WALKER, Bards of Bonaccord, p. 650). 

[Notes kindly supplied by John Bullock, esq., 
editor, Seottish Notes and Queries ; Irving’s Diet. 
of Eminent Seotsmen, p. 260; Men of the Reign, 
P- 507; Brit. Mus. Cat.] DES 


LAING, ALEXANDER (1787-1857), 
the Brechin poet, was born at Brechin, For- 
farshire, 14 May 1787. His father was an 
agricultural labourer. Laing spent onlytwo 
winters at school, and when eight years old 
became a herd, but devoted much of his 
leisure to reading and writing. At the age 
of sixteen he was apprenticed to a flax- 
dresser, and followed this oceupation for four- 
teen years, when an acceident permanently 
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disabled him. He afterwards earned a modest 
competency as apedlar, and died at Brechin, 
14 Oct. 1857. 

Laing contributed to localnewspapers and 
to the following poetical miscellanies: ‘Harp 
of Renfrewshire,’ 1819; R. A. Smith’s ‘Scot- 
tisı Minstrel,’ 1820; Struthers’s ‘Harp of 
Caledonia,’ 1821; Whitelaw’s * Book of Scot- 
tish Song,’ 1844; and “Whistle Binkie, 
1832-47. He also furnished anecdotes to the 
Scottish story-book “The Laird of Logan,’ 
1835. In 1846 he published a collection ot 
his poetry under the title‘ Wayside Flowers, 
of whicha second edition appeared in 1850. 
He writes vigorous and melodious lowland 
Scotch, and is both pathetic and humorous. 
Laing edited popular editions of Burns and 
Tannahill, supplied various notes to Allan 
Cunningham’s ‘Scottish Songs,’ 1825, and 
biographical notices to the ‘Angus Album, 
1833. 


[Preface to Jervise’s Epitaphs and Inserip- 
tions; Rogers’s Scottish Mirstrel, vol. iv.; 
Grant Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland, 
vol. ii.] muB, 

LAING, ALEXANDER GORDON 
(1793-1826), African traveller, born 27 Dee. 
1793, was eldest son of William Laing, A.M., 
of Edinburgh, by his wife, the daughter 
of William Gordon of Glasgow Academy, 
writer of an English translation of Livy and 
of various educational books. William Laing, 
a very popular private teacher in his day, 
opened the first classical academy in Edin- 
burgh. There Alexander was taught until 
the age of thirteen, when he entered Edin- 
burgh University. At fifteen he was an as- 
sistant-master in Bruce’s classical academy 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, but afterwards went 
back to Edinburgh to help his father. In 
1810 he was made an ensign in the Prince of 
Wales’s regiment of loyal Edinburgh volun- 
teers, and in 1811 he went outto Barbadoes. 
His mother’s brother, Colonel (afterwards 
General) Gabriel Gordon (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1855), who was deputy quartermaster-general 
there, employed him as an extra elerk in his 
office, and in that capacity he came under the 
notice of General Sir George Beckwith [q. v.] 
On 11 March 1813 he was appointed ensign 
in the York light infantry, a corps, composed 
chiefly of foreigners, formed for West India 
service. He became lieutenant 28 Dec. 1815, 
and served with the corpsin Antigua. When 
itwasdisbanded at the peace he effected, after 
a brief interval on half-pay, an exchange into 
the 2nd West India regiment in Jamaica, 
and was employed there as deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general. To cure a violent 
attack of liver complaint he. subsequently 





sailed to Honduras, where the governor, 
Colonel (afterwards Sir) George Arthur[gq.v.], 
employed Laing as fort-major; but ill-health 
soon drove him home, and a reduction in the 
strength of his regiment placed him on half- 
pay from 25 Dec. 1818. In 1820 he was 
brought back into the 2nd West India regi- 
ment as lieutenant and adjutant, and on 
3 April 1822 was promoted to a company 
in the royal African corps, to which (and 
not to the 2nd West India, as stated by 
CHANBERS) he belonged at the time of his 
death. 

Early in 1822 Sir Charles MacCarthy, the 
governor of Sierra Leone, where Laing was 
serving with his corps, despatched him into 
the Kambian and Mandingo countries to 
ascertain the disposition ofthe nativesregard- 
ing trade, and their sentiments respecting the 
abolition of the slave-trade. After staying at 
Kambia long enough to fulfil his instructions, 
he crossed the Scareies to Melacourie, on the 
Melageah, and afterwards tried to reconcile 
Amara, the Mandingo king, described as ‘a 
crafty Mohammedan,’ with the rival chief 
Sannassee of Melacourie. To attain this 
objeet permanently, Laing, after his return 
to Sierra Leone, undertook a second journey, 
and for six days was without shelter by day 
or night. On 16 April 1822 he began a jour- 
ney through the Timmannee and Kooranko 
countries to Falaba, the capital of Soolima, 
where he had learned that abundance of gold 
and ivory was to be found. He was well 
received, and remained some months. He 
ascertained the source of the Rokell, and was 
within three days of the supposed source of 
the Niger, which he was not allowed to visit. 
In October 1823 he was ordered to join his 
corps on the Gold Coast, in consequence of 
the menacing attitude of the Ashantees. He 
organised and commandedalarge nativeforce 
on thefrontier during the greater part. of 1823, 
in the course of which he frequently engaged 
and defeated the Ashantees. His success 
secured the allegianceofall theFantee tribes, 
and he compelled the king of Ajucamon to 
put his troops under British control. When 
the Ashantees carried off a British sergeant, 
Laing offered to proceed on a mission to 
Coomassie to rescue him; but Sir Charles 
MacCarthy considered the enterprise too 
perilous (cf. Ann. Reg. 1824, pp. 124-386). 
After the fall of MacCarthyin action with the 
Ashantees, 21 Jan. 1824, Colonel Chisholm, 
on whom the chief command devolved, sent 
Laing home to report the position of affairs 
to Henry, third lord Bathurst [q. v.], then 
colonial seeretary. While at home he began 
to prepare for the press his journals, subse- 
quently published under the title, ‘Travels 
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in Timmannee, Kooranko, and Soolima, 
Countries of Western Africa,’ London, 1825. 

Late in 1824 Laing received instructions 
from Lord Bathurst to undertake an expedi- 
tion, by way of Tripoli and Timbuctoo, to 
:ascertain the source and course of the Niger. 
Full of enthusiasm, he left England 5 Feb. 
1825. He proceeded to Tripoli by way of 
Malta, where he was treated with marked 
‚attention by the governor, the Marquis of 
Hastings. At Tripoli he contracted a close 
friendship with the British consul, Mr. War- 
rington, whose daughter, Emma Maria War- 
rington, he married 14 July 1825. Two days 
later he set out for Timbuctoo, in company 
with Babani, a sheikh of good repute, who 
undertook his safe conduct thither in ten 
weeks’ time. The ordinary route was deemed 
unsafe, and, after a tedious and roundabout 
Jjourney of a thousand miles through part of 
Fezzan, the travellers reached Ghadamis on 
13Sept. Laingwaswell received. Although 
many of his instruments had been damaged, 
:and the stock of his only rifle had been broken 
by a charging elephant, he hopefully left 
‚Ghadamis 27 Oct., and on 3 Dec. 1825 reached 
Ensala, atown on the eastern frontier of the 
province of Tuat, belonging to the Tuaric, 
where he repaid a kindly reception by ren- 
.dering medical aid to the sick. On 10 Jan. 
1826 he quitted Ensala, and a fortnight later 
entered the flat, sandy, cheerless desert of 
Tenezaroff. Of his subsequent movements 
there isno detailed information. According 
to letters received by his father-in-law, and 
‚dated 10 May and July 1826, after suffering 
from fever, he and his party were attacked 
and plundered by the Tuaric, and he was 
severely wounded. The sheikh Babani, who 
was dead at the time, was not in Laing’s 
opinion wholly blameless. Laing was then 
the sole survivor of his party. According 
to another letter, his last, dated Timbuctoo 
(Timbuctü) 21 Sept. 1826, Laing reached that 
cityon 18 Aug. 1826 (which entitled him to 
the 3,0007. offered by asocietyin London tothe 
first European arriving there). The eity an- 
‚sweredall hisexpectations, exceptasregarded 
size. His position was very unsafe, owing to 
the hostility of Bello, chief of the Foulahs of 
Massina, who had dispossessed the Tuaric. 
He proposed leaving the city in three days’ 
time. From information afterwards collected 
from various sources, it appeared that Laing 
left Timbuctoo at the time intended, and was 
surprised and murdered by Arabs in his bi- 
vouac on the night of 26 Sept. 1826. Facts, 
which were established at Tripoli in 1829 to 
the entire satisfaction of the British, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish,and Sardinian eonsuls there, 
showed that the sheikh Babani, who was sent 





with Laing from Tripoli, was under the secret 
direction of Hassunah d’Ghies, son of the 
prime minister of the bashaw of Tripoli; that 
it was by d’Ghies’s direction that the actual 


.murderer, the ferocious Bourabouschi, was 


appointed to be Laing’s guide on the return 
journey from Timbuctoo; that Laing’s papers, 
forming a packet fourteen inches long and 
seven inches thick, were placed in d’Ghies’s 
hands shortly after the murder, and that the 
packet was known to be secreted in Tripoli 
in August 1828. It was also alleged that 
the documents were given by d’Ghies to the 
French consul, Baron de Rosseau, who was in 
correspondence with the conspirators during 
the greater part of Laing’s journey. Mo- 
hammed, brother of Hassunah d’Ghies, gave 
most of this information. A summary of the 
evidence is given in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
March 1830 (No. Ixxxiv.) No further ex- 
planation has appeared. The Geographical 
Society of Parispresented toMrs. Laingagold 
medal in recognition of her late husband’s 
services to science. 


[The most authentie memoir of Laing is that 
in Chambers’s Eminent Seotsmen, vol. ii., with 
a portrait from a painting in the possession of 
the family. A few corrections have been made 
here from war office sources. See also Thomas 
Nelson’s Memoirs of Oudney, Clapperton, and 
Laing, 1830; Quarterly Review, 1830, No. 

xiv.; Diet. Universelle, under ‘De Caille’ 
and ‘Laing, Alexander Gordon; ’ and Johnston’s 
Diet. of Geogr., under ‘Niger’ and ‘ Timbuctoo.’ 
The only notices of Laing in the Journals of 
the Roy. Geogr. Soe. London, are in vol. ii. p. i, 
viii. 298, xxii. 191.] „03 

LAING, DAVID (1774-1856), architect, 
son of a merchant in the eity of London, 
was born in 1774, and articled to Sir John 
Soane [q. v.] about 1790. In 1811 he was 
appointed surveyor of buildings at the custom 
house, and was directed to prepare designs for 
a new custom house on a sitetothe westward 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s structure. In five 
years (1813-17) the building was completed 
and occupied, but in 1825 the beech piling 
and planking used as the substratum of the 
foundation decayed, and the front fell down. 
Much litigation followed, and ultimately, 
under Sir Sydney Smirke’s advice, a new 
foundation was put in, and the whole build- 
ing rearranged and altered. 

. Tite, one of Laing’s pupils, laid the founda- 
tion of his reputation as joint architeet with 
Laing of the church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
East in 1817-19. Laing, who was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, died at 5 Elm 
Place, West Brompton, London, on 27 March 
1856, aged 82. He was the author of ‘ Hints 
for Dwellings, consisting of Original Designs 
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for Cottages, Farmhouses, Villas, &e.,’ 1800, | 


new edit. 1841, and of ‘Plans, Elevations,and 
Sections of Buildings, Publie and Private, 
executed in various parts of England, &e., 
ineluding the new Custom House, London,’ 
&e., 1818. 

[Builder, 5 April 1856, p. 189; Gent. Mag. 
1856, i. 650.] @.0.B. 


LAING, DAVID (1793-1878), Scottish 
antiquary, born in Edinburgh 20 April 1793, 
was second son of William Laing, bookseller 
[g. v.]inthateity. David waseducated at the 
Canongate grammar school, and afterwards 
attended the Greek classes of Professor Dal- 
zell at the Edinburgh University. In his 
fourteenth year he became apprentice to his 
father, and by his youthful enthusiasm as a 
bookseller he soon attracted the notice of 
literary men. His father at this time was 
the only bookseller in Edinburgh who dealt 
in foreign literature, and David occasionally 
travelled abroad in search of rare or eurious 
books. On one such journey through Hol- 
land he made at Rotterdam the acquaintance 
of John Gibson Lockhart [q. v.|, who, in 
‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ’ (1819), de- 
scribes him as‘ by far the most genuine speci- 
men of a true old-fashioned bibliopole that I 
ever saw exhibited in the person of a young 
man,’ and makes mention of his “truly won- 
derful degree of skilland knowledge in all 
departments of bibliography.’ Thefirst fruits 
of his industry appeared in a reprint of the 
‘ Auctarium Bibliothece Edinburgen® sive 
Catalogus Librorum quos Gulielmus Drum- 
mondus ab Hawthornden D.D.Q. Anno 
1627,’ which was issued in 1815. Laing was 
a candidate for the keepership of the Advo- 
cates’ Library, which fell vacant in 1818, but 
Dr. David Irving [q. v.] was elected. In 
1821 Laing became partner in his father’s 
business, and he now devoted himself to the 
study and editing of old Scottish ballads and 
metrical romances. In 1821 he reprinted Sir 
Thomas Craig’s ‘ Epithalamium on the Mar- 
riage of Darnley and Mary Stuart’ and the 
poems of Alexander Scot. He also edited, 
conjointly with David Irving, the poems of 
Alexander Montgomery. In the same year 
he began the publication in parts of ‘The 
Select Remains of the Ancient Popular 
Poetry of Scotland,’ and in thefollowing year 
he issued a reprint of ‘The Pleasing History 
of Roswall and Lillian.” In 1823 (27 Feb.) 
Sir Walter Scott founded the Bannatyne 
Club, which was to consist of thirty-one 
members, for the printing of inedited mate- 
rials or rare tracts relating to the history 
and literature of Scotland. Sir Walter was 
the first president, and his friend Laing was 
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secretary and chief organiser until the disso- 
lution of the club thirty-eight years later. 
Twenty-seven of the publications of the 
club were edited entirely, or conjointly with 
others, by Laing. He at first continued to 
confine himself mainly to ancient Scottish 
poetry, editing the ‘Buke of the Howlat’ 
and the poems of George Bannatyne for the 
club, and on his own account the first volume 
of his ‘Fugitive Scottish Poetry, prineipally 
of the Seventeenth Century’ (1823-5),‘Karly 
Metrical Tales’ in 1826, and in 1827 “The 
Knightly Tale of Golagrusand Gawane,’ from 
the unique copy preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library of this the first book known to have 
been printed in Scotland. But he soon en- 
larged the field of his research. In 1826 he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, and for the following 
fifty years there was scarcely a volume of the 
society’s transactions to which he did not 
contribute a paper. 

In 1830 he edited for the Bannatyne Club 
‘The Affairs of the Kirk of Scotland,’ 1637- 
1638, by John, earl of Rothes. In 1834 he 
brought out the first collected edition of the 
poems of William Dunbar, to which he added 
a supplement in 1866. In 1836 he edited, 
from a manuseript inthe Advocates’Library, 
Nicoll’s ‘ Diary of Public Transactions, 1650- 
1657,’ and in the following year the ‘Sevem 
Sages’ of John Rolland of Dalkeith. 

On 21 June 1837 Laing was elected libra- 
rian to the Society of Writers to H.M. 
Signet, in succession to Professor Macvey 
Napier [q.v.] Laing thereupon gave up his 
business as a bookseller, and disposed of his 
stock by public sale. The Signet Library, 
when he became its librarian, contained about 
forty thousand volumes. He left it at his 
death, forty-one years later, with seventy’ 
thousand. 

In 1840 he edited, with Adam Urquhart, 
Sir John Lauder’s ‘Memorable Occurrents,” 
1680-6; and in conjunction with John Hill 
Burton, for the Abbotsford Club, which had 
been started in 1834, the ‘ Jacobite Corre- 
spondence of the Athole Family, 1745-6. 
In the following year he published the valu- 
able ‘ Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie,’ 
1637-62, in which, according to Carlyle, he 
exhibited his usualindustry, sagacity, and cor- 
rectness (London and Westminster Review, 
1841). 

For the Wodrow Society he edited in 1841 
Row’s ‘ History of the Kirk of Scotland from 
1558 to 1639, and for the same society he 
issued in 1846 the first volume of his most 
important work, ‘The Collected Works of 
John Knox,’ which was completed by the 
publication of the sixth volume in 1864. 
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His ‘Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations 
with Drummond of Hawthornden’ (Shake- 
speare Society) appeared in 1842, and his 
edition of Sir Gilbert Hay’s ‘ Buke of the 
Order of Knighthood’ in 1847. Another 
inedited work of Sir John Lauder, his ‘ His- 
torical Notices of Scottish Affairs from 1661 
to 1688,’ was published by him in 1848. In 
1849 he issued to the members of the Ab- 
botsford Club two volumes of ancient poetry 
from the Auchinleck Manuseript : ‘Sirre De- 
garre, a Metrical Romance of the end of the 
Thirteenth Century,’ and ‘A Penni worth 
of Witte ; Florice and Blauncheflour,’ &e. 
These were followed by two volumes of ‘Ori- 
ginal Letters relating to the Ecelesiastieal 
Affairs of Scotland, 1603-25’ (Bannatyne 
Club, 1851), and Lodge’s ‘ Defence of Poetry, 
Music, and Stage Plays,’ &e. (Shakespeare 
Society, 1853). 

In 1854 Laing was elected honorary pro- 
fessor of antiquities to the Royal Scottish 
Academy. In 1855 he issued a volume of 
etchings (1773-9) by John Clerk of Eldin 
fq.v.], to which he prefixed an account of the 
artist, for the Bannatyne Club, and wrote the 
preface to Mr. Blew’s edition of the ‘Aberdeen 
Breviary. In 1858 he edited the ‘ Letters 
of John Colville, 1582-1603, and, conjointly 
with Mr. Macknight, ‘ Memoirs of the Insur- 
reaction,’ 1715, by John, master of Sinclair. 
In the same year appeared his ‘ Catalogue of 
the Graduates ofthe Universityof Edinburgh 
from 1580 to 1858.’ In 1859 he edited the 
‘ Registrum Cartarum Ecelesie S. Egidii de 
Edinburgh, 1344-1567 and in 1861 the 
‘Registrum Domus de Soltre neenon Ecelesise 
CollegiateS. Trinitatis prope Edinburgh, &e., 
both for the Bannatyne Club. 

In 1863 Laing edited for the Spalding 
Club ‘ Extracts from the Diary of Alexander 
Brodie of Brodie, 1652-80, and of his son 
James Brodie, 1680-5. In the following 
year he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
{rom the university of Edinburgh. In 1865 
he contributed to the Abbotsford Club a 
volume of poems by Stephen Hawes, and 
in 1867 to the Bannatyne Club a volume of 
papers relating to the colonisation of New 
Scotland, 1621-38. In 1865 appeared also 
his edition of the poetical works of Robert 
Henryson. His edition of “The Gude and 
Godlie Ballates’ appeared in 1868, followed 
in 1871 by his popular edition of the works 
of David Lyndsay. In 1871-2 he published 
‘“ Wyntoun’s Chronicle’ for the series of ‘ His- 
torians of Scotland,’ and in 1873 he issued 
for the Hunterian Club the ‘ Poetical Works 
of Alexander Craig of Rose Craig, 1604-31.’ 
In 1875 he published, in two volumes, the 
*Correspondence of Sir Robert Kerr, first Earl 





of Ancram, and his son, third Earl of Lo- 
thian, 1616-67.” In 1878 he edited, in one 
volume, for the Hunterian Club, Garden’s 
“Theatre of Scottish Worthies,’ and the ‘Lyf, 
Doings, and Deathe of William Elphinstoun, 
Bishop of Aberdeen.’ Inthe year of his death 
he issued as a present to his friends a fac- 
simile reproduction of the copperplates which 
illustrated the French translation of Boc- 
caccio’s ‘Fall of Princes,’ printed at Bruges 
in 1476, and prefixed to the volume an ac- 
count of the origin of engraving. 

Laing died unmarried, in his eighty-sixth 
year, at Portobello 18 Oct. 1878. His un- 
rivalled knowledge of books, and all that 
concerned books, in every department of 
literature and art, with his well-known 
readiness to assist all inquirers, brought 
round him a large eirele of friends. * Sitting 
in that fine Signet Library, of which he holds 
the keys, said Professor Cosmo Innes, ‘he 
is consulted by everybody in every emer- 
gency. No wise man will undertake aliterary 
work on Scotland without taking counsel 
with Mr. Laing. 

His large private library of printed books 
was, by his direction, sold by auction. The 
sale, conducted by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, & Hodge, occupied thirty-one days 
(1879-80), and realised 16,1372. 9s. He be- 
queathed a collection of drawings to the 
Royal Seottish Academy,and a valuable col- 
lection of manuseripts to the university of 
Edinburgh. 

His portrait, painted by Robert Herdman, 
R.S.A., for the Society of Antiquaries, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Laing’s admission 
as a fellow, is preserved in the hall of the 
society. Another portrait was painted by 
Sir William Fettes Douglas, R.S.A., and was 
presented by the artist to the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1863. 

[Notices of David Laing, LL.D., with List of 
his Publieations and Lectures on Scottish Art, 
&e., by T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh (privately 
printed), 1878; Biographical Memoir (with por- 
trait) prefixed to new edition of the Select Re- 
mains of Ancient Popular and Romance Poetry 
of Scotland, drawn up by John Small, M.A,, 
Edinburgh, 1885.] DT. Guale 

LAING, JAMES (1502-1594), professor 
of theology in the university of Paris, was 
born in 1502 at Auchterlessin Aberdeenshire. 
Having shown much aptitude at school in 
Scotland, he continued his studies at the 
university of Paris, where he applied himself 
to theology and entered holy orders. He is 
inscribed on the records of that university as 
a Scotsman, of the diocese of St. Andrews, 
and of the German nation. On 20 Oct. 1556 
he was elected procurator of his nation, 
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'whereby he had the right to represent it in 
the rector’s court, the governing body of the 
university. This honour was conferred on 
him on many later occasions—on 27 Aug. 
1558, on 10 Feb. and 27 Oct. 1560, on 
21 Oct. 1568, and on 14 Jan. 1571. About 
this latter date he obtained the degree of 
doctor oftheology. He preached during seve- 
val years in Paris. Jean de Rouen, privy 
councillor, royal almoner, rector and censor 
‚of the university, in his treatise on the Sor- 
bonne, mentions Laing in very laudatory 
terms. He was a violent enemy of the Re- 
formation, and very abusive in his personal 
attacks on the reformers. In 1581 he wrote 
“De Vita et Moribus atque Rebus Gestis 
Hiereticorum nostri temporis.” The notices 
of Calvin are translated from the French 
of the earlier treatise of Bolsec. Laing’s first 
sentence regarding Knox concludes, ‘ah ini- 
tio sus pueritie omni genere turpissime 
facinoris infectus fuit.” In 1585 he wrote a 
second treatise of a similar character, ‘ De 
Vita et Moribus Theodori Bez&, omnium 
hzereticorum nostri temporis facile prineipis, 
et aliorum hsereticorum brevis recitatio. Uui 
adjectus est libellus de morte Patris Ed- 
mundi Campionis et aliorum quorundam 
Catholicorum qui in Anglia pro fide Catho- 
liea interfecti fuerunt, primo die Decembris, 
anno Domini 1581. Authore Jacobo Lain- 
geo, Doctore Sorbonico,' Paris, 1585. The 
book is dedicated conjointly to Queen Mary 
Stuart and to James VI. He is said to have 
written other unpublished works of a less 


polemical nature, including a commentary | 


on Aristotle’s philosophy, which Dempster 
velates he saw in manuscript with the author. 
His name is appended to a document drawn 
up in the form of an oath of fealty signed 
and addressed by the principal members of 
the Paris faculties to Henry IV on his ac- 
cession, 22 April 1594. He died during this 
year, and was buried, according to his wish, 
in the chapel of the Sorbonne. 

[Du Boulay’s Histoire de l!’Universite, tome 
vi.; Dempster’s Hist. Eecl. Gent. Seot.; Conx&us’s 
De Stat. Religione apud Seotos, ii. 167; Beza’s 
Life of Calvin; Hist. de la Vie, Actes, Doctrine, 
et Mortde Jean Calvin, par Bolsee, Paris, 1582.] 

Je GoR, 

LAING, JOHN (a. 1483), bishop of Glas- 
gow and chancellor of Seotland, was a native 
of Edinburgh, and belonged to the family 
ofthe Laings of Reidhouse, Midlothian, whose 
last male representative was John Laing, 
Lord Reidhouse, lord of session under James 
VI. As he inherited a house in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, and his kinsmen held 
property within that city, his father was pro- 
bably a wealthy burgess. The earliest notice 
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of him in publie documents is in a charter of 
1463, in which he is described as secretary to 
Mary of Gueldres, queen-dowager of JamesII. 
At this time he probably held the oflice of 
reetor of Tannadyce in Forfarshire. Accord- 
ing to Crawfurd (Oficers of State, p. 39), he 
was ‘preferred to the treasurer’s place in 
1465. The evidence on which this statement 
is founded isa charter dated 13 Oct. 1465, but; 
Dr. Thomas Dickson has shown that the true 
dateof this charter is 1472, and there is proof 
extant to show that the oflice oflord hightrea- 
surer was held by Sir David Guthrie [q. v.] of 
Kincaldrum in 1465 (Accounts of the Lord 
High Treasurer, Preface, p.xxx). On12 Feb. 
1470 Laing’s name first appears as “Rector 
of Tannadyce, Treasurer.’ In several charters 
dated September 1470 he is described as 
* Vicar of Linlithgow, King's Treasurer,’ and 
he was at that time engaged in administering 
the affairs of the late queen. The rectories 
of Southwick and of Newlands were con- 
ferred upon him in 1472, at which date he 
was treasurer and clerk of the king’s rolls 
and register. The oldest extant rolls of the 
treasury were written by Laing while he 
was in that post. He .appears to have re- 
signed his office of treasurer on 1 Dec. 1474, 
having then been promoted to the see of Glas- 
gow. Crawfurd’s theory that Laing was re- 
appointed to the office of treasurer is not 
supported by documentary evidence, but he 
still took an active part in state affairs, and 
it is said that the reconciliation between 
James III and the Duke of Albany was 
effected principally through Laing’s interces- 
sion. In 1476 he founded the Franciscan 
monastery or ‘Greyfriars’ of Glasgow, in con- 
Junction with Thomas Forsyth, rector of Glas- 
gow. So highly was he esteemed by theking 
that when the oflce of lord high chancellor 
became vacant at the close of 1482, through 
the resignation of Lord Evandale, Laing was 
chosen as his successor. He held oflice till 
his death on 11 Jan. 1483. 

[Registrum Magni Sigilli; Origines Paro- 
chiales Seotie; J. F. 8. Gordon’s Seotiehronicon, 
ii. 511.] A.H.M. 

LAING, JOHN (1809-1880), bibliogra- 
pher, was born in 1809 at Edinburgh, but 
spent his early youth at Dalmeny, where his 
father was for many years factor to the Earl 
of Rosebery; his mother was Mary Fyfe, 
daughter of a Banffshire gentleman. After 
the usual course of study at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in arts and theology, he was in 1842 
appointed minister of the parish of Livings- 
ton, Linlithgowshire. At the disruption in 
the following year he withdrew from the 
establishment, joined the newly formed free 
church, and for a time continued his ministry 
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in the same parish. In 1846 he became chap- 
lain to the presbyterian soldiers at Gibraltar 
and afterwards at Malta. Failing health, 
together with an invineible repugnance to 
appear in public, caused him to resign his 
charge. In 1850 he was appointed librarian 
in New College, Edinburgh, where his love 
of books found free scope, and his researches 
into bibliography began. After the death of 
Samuel Halkett[q. v.]in 1871, the materials 
collected by the latter for a dietionary of 
- anonymous literature were entrusted to him, 
and Laing more than doubled the store. 
But he died 3 April 1880, before the work 
wenttopress. The whole, with the exception 
of the indices, was arranged and edited by his 
elder surviving daughter, and appeared with 
the title “<A Dietionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain,’ 
4 vols. 8vo, between 1882 and 1888, Laing 
published the ‘Catalogue of the Printed 
Books and Manuscripts in the Library of 
New College, Edinburgh,’ 4to, 1868. 

On 29 Aug. 1843 he married at Livingston 
Catherine Fyfe, daughter of a West India 
proprietor,andhad three daughters,the eldest 
of whom predeceased him. 

[Library Chronicle, 1883; private informa- 
tion.] J. Ky. 

LAING, MALCOLM (1762-1818), Scot- 
tish historian, son of Robert Laing, of an 
old Orkney family, and elder brother of 
Samuel Laing [q.v.], was born at the paternal 
estate of Strynzia in 1762. He received his 
education at the grammar school of Kirkwall 
and the university of Edinburgh, and was 
called to the Scottish bar on 9 July 1785. 
Of the'art of oratory he knew nothing, and 
his speeches in the court were “uttered with 
an almost preternatural rapidityand in harsh 
and disagreeable tones’ (Edinburgh Annual 
Reg. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 249). Lord Cockburn 
nevertheless states that “his speech in 1794 
for Gerald, charged with sedition, was the best 
that was made for any of the political pri- 
soners of that period.” His practice, how- 
ever, was never great, and he devoted much 
of his time to historical studies. On the 
death of Dr. Robert Henry [q.v.] he, at the 
request of that historian’s executors, under- 
took to complete vol. vi. of Henry’s ‘His- 
tory of Great Britain,’ which with a short 
life of Henry appeared in 1793. In 1802 
Laing published a ‘History of Scotland from 
the Union of the Crowns, on the Accession 
of King James VIto the Throne of England, 
to the Union of the Kingdoms. With two 
Dissertations; Historical and Critical, on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, and on the supposed 
authenticity of Ossian’s Poems.’ Though 
somewhat awkward and ungainly in style, 
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the thoroughness of its research still renders 
it of considerable value. The dissertation 
on Ossian’s poems is a somewhat mereiless 
exposure of the Ossian delusion, and caused 
much perturbation and no little indignation 
in the highlands. In 1804 Laing published a 
second and corrected edition of his ‘History 
of Scotland’ in four volumes, the first two 
being occupied with a “Dissertation on the 
participation of Mary Queen of Scots in the 
Murder of Darnley,’ and appendices of origi- 
nal papers connected therewith. He at- 
tempts to establish the authentieity of the 
Casket Letters, and his dissertation is an 
able statement of the case against the queen. 
In the same year he edited ‘The Life and 
Historie of James VI, and in 1805 published 
in two volumes the ‘Poems of Ossian, con- 
taining the Poetical Works of James Mac- 
Pherson in Prose and Verse, with Notes and 
Illustrations.’ 

Laing was a liberal in politics, a friend of 
Charles James Fox, and from 1807 to 1812 
he represented Orkney and Shetland in par- 
liament. In 1808 he finally removed from 
Edinburgh to his estatein Orkney. Latterly 
nervous weakness necessitated the discon- 
tinuance of all work, and he never left the 
bounds of his estate. Sir Walter Scott de- 
scribes a visit paid to him there in August 
1814. “Our old acquaintance,’ he writes, 
‘though an invalid, received us kindly; he 
looks very poorly, and cannot walk with- 
out assistance, but seems to retain all the 
quick, earnest, and vivacious intelligence of 
his character and manner’ (LocKHART, Life 
of Scott,ed. 1842,p.271). He died on 6 Nov. 
1818. 

Laing married Miss Carnegie of a Forfar- 
shire family, but left no issue. There is a 
tablet to his memory on the wall of the north 
nave of KirkwallCathedral. ‘Depth, truth, 
and independence as an historian were,’ says 
Lord Cockburn, ‘the least of his merits, for 
he was a firm, warm-hearted, honest man, 
whose instructive and agreeable companion- 
ship was only made the more interesting by 
a hard, peremptory, Celtic manner and ac- 
cent’ (Memortals, p. 349). 

[Edinb. Ann. Reg. vol.ii. pt.i. (1818) pp. 249- 
251 ; Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 1851; Archi- 
bald Constable and his Literary Correspondence, 
1873, ii. 194-210; Lockhart’s Life of Scott; 
Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen.] T.RSEe 

LAING, SAMUEL (1780-1868), author 
and traveller, younger brother of Malcolm 
Laing [g.v.], born at Kirkwall, Orkney, on 
4 Oct. 1780, was educated at Kirkwall gram- 
mar school and the university of Edinburgh. 
Leaving the university withoutadegreeabout 
1800, he spent eighteen months at Kiel m 
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Schleswig-Holstein, studying German. In 
1805 he entered the army as an ensign in the 
staff corps stationed at Hythe, with which he 
saw service under Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsular war. Re- 
turningto Englandafterthebattleof Corunna 
(16 Jan.1809), he retired from the army, and 
through his brother’s influence obtained em- 
ployment as a manager of mines at Wanlock- 
head, in the south of Scotland. In 1818 he 
returned to Orkney to organise for a London 
firm the herring fishery on the coasts of the 
island, an enterprise in which he was com- 
pletelysuccessful. His brother dyingthe same 
year, he succeeded to his heavily encumbered 
estates, resided at Kirkwall, of which he was 
for some years provost, and engaged in the 
kelp trade. At the general election of 1832-3 
he unsuccessfully contested Orkney and Shet- 
land as a radical against the whig candi- 
date, George Traill, and publicly accused 
Jeffrey, then lord advocate, of interfering 
with the freedom of election in Traill’s inte- 
rest (Address to the Electors of Scotland by 
Samuel Laing of Papdale, Edinburgh, 1833, 
8vo). Reduced to comparative poverty by 
the failure of kelp, which ruined so many 
‚of the west highland and island proprietors, 
he left Orkney in 1834, and travelled in 
Norway and Sweden, studying the economic 
and social condition of the inhabitants. The 
results of his observations he gave to the 
world in two works which were much read, 
not only by the general publie, but by econo- 
mists and political thinkers. These were— 
(1) ‘Journal of a Residence in Norway 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, made 
with a view to inquire into the Moral and 
Political Economy of that Country and the 
Condition of its Inhabitants,’ London, 1836, 
&8vo; and (2) ‘A Tour in Sweden in 1838: 
<omprising Observations on the Moral, Poli- 
tical, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation,’ London, 1839, 8vo. The former 
work was little less than an unqualified 
panegyrie upon Norway, whose free, in- 
dustrious, and enterprising peasant proprie- 
tors:Laing, a strong and somewhat doetri- 
naire radıcal of the old school, painted as 
patterns of native virtue; in the latter he 
denounced the union of Sweden and Norway 
as a flagitious act, inveighed against the pri- 
vileged nobility and priesthood of Sweden as 
destitute alike of public spirit and private 
virtue,and denounced the entire nation asthe 
most immoral in Europe. This elieited from 
Count Björnstjerna, Swedish ambassador at 
the British court, a pamphlet ‘On the Moral 
State and Political Union of Sweden and 
Norway, in Answer to Mr. Laing’s State- 
ment,’ London, 
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lished a trenchant rejoinder in the‘ Monthly 
Chronicle,’ reprinted in the preface to his 
next work, ‘ Notes of a Traveller on the So- 
cial and Political State of France, Russia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe 
during the Present Century,’ London, 1842, 
8vo; 2nd edition the same year. About half 
of this book is devoted to Prussia, whose sys- 
tem of ‘functionarism’ Laing severely criti- 
cised, prophesying the success of the French 
in the next war. A German translation of 
this part, by Adolph Heller, appeared in 
‘ Preussen der Beamtenstaat in seiner politi- 
schen Entwickelung und seinen social-öko- 
nomischen Zuständen. Dargestellt durch 
Benjamin Constant und Samuel Laing,’ 
Mannheim, 1844, 8vo. The whole was re- 
printed between 1851 and 1854, with the 
‘Residence in Norway,’ in the ‘ Traveller’s 
Library,’ vol. iii. London, 8vo. 

Laing’s most considerable work was a 
translation of the Icelandic chronicle known 
as the ‘Heimskringla,’ published as ‘ The 
Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway, translated from the Icelandie of 
Snorro Sturleson, with a preliminary Dis- 
sertation,’ London, 1844, 3 vols. 8vo. The 
‘Dissertation’undoubtedly exhibitsless judg- 
ment than enthusiasm, and the translation 
is more vigorous than acceurate, but is inte- 
resting as a first attempt to familiarise Eng- 
lishmen with the life, beliefs, and achieve- 
ments oftheir Viking ancestors, and was the 
prineipal source of Oarlyle’s “Early Kings of 
Norway.’ A revised edition by Rasmus B. 
Anderson, LL.D., United States minister to 
Denmark, appeared in London, 1889, 4 vols. 
erown 8vo. The ferment caused at home by 
the Maynooth grant, and abroad by the pil- 
grimageto Trevesin 1844, elicited from Laing, 
who was opposed to the grant, ‘ Notes on the 
Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Schism 
from the Church of Rome called the Ger- 
man Catholic Church, instituted by Johannes 
Ronge and I. Czerzki in 1844, on occasion 
of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Tröves, 
London, 1845, 8vo (reviewed .by W. R. 
Greg [q.v.] in a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Ger- 
man Schism and the Irish Priests’). Re- 
suming his travels on the continent, Laing 
published asecond and third series of ‘ Notes 
of a Traveller,’ entitled ‘ Observations on the 
Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848 and 1849,’ London, 1850, 8vo, 
and “Observations on the Social and Political 
State of Denmark and the Duchies of Sles- 
wick and Holstein in 1851,’ London, 1852, 
8vo. In the former of these works he showed 
an appreciation of the better sides of some 
English institutions, and of the disadvan- 


1840,8vo,to which Laing pub- | tages of peasant proprietorship, and was re- 
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proached with inconsisteney by J.S. Mill, who 
had founded part of his argument in favour of 
that mode of land tenure upon Laing’s ‘ Resi- 
dence in Norway’ (see J. S. Mırr, Political 
Economy, 6th ed. book IT. chap. vi. $ 3, and 
chap. vıi. $ 5 note). The same tendeney to- 
wards conservatism is equally marked in 
the work on ‘Denmark and the Duchies.’ 
For the rest of his life Laing resided princi- 
pally in Edinburgh, where he died at the 
house of his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Bax- 
ter, on 23 April 1868. He was buried in 
the Dean cemetery. 

Laing married, in March 1809, Agnes, 
daughter of Captain Francis Kelly of Kelly, 
Devonshire. By her, who died in November 
1812, he had issue the daughter above men- 


tioned and a son, Samuel, formerly M.P. for 


Orkney, both of whom still live. 
[Information kindly supplied by S. Laing, 


esg.; introduction to Anderson’s edition of the | 


Heimskringla; Army List, 1806 ; Observations 
on the Social and Political State of Denmark 
and tie Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein in 
1851, p. 33; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag. x. 
728; Foster’s Members of Parliament (Seotland), 
1357-1882, p. 207 note; Edinburgh Review, 
lxzxil. 267 et seq., Ixxxiii. 100 et seq.] 

J. M.R. 


LAING, WILLIAM (1764-1832), book- 
seller, born in Edinburgh on 20 July 1764, 
was educated at the grammar school in the 
Canongate. Leaving school in 1779 he was 
apprenticed to a printer, but left that em- 
ployment in consequence of defective eye- 
sight, and set up in 1785 as a bookseller in 
the Canongate. le subsequently removed 
lower down the street to Chessel’s Buildings, 
where he remained until 1803, when he re- 
moved to South Bridge. From 1786 he began 
to issue annual catalogues, and his reputa- 
tion as a collector of and authority on best 
editions and valuable books generally, both 
English and foreign, steadily increased. That 
as a collector he was not only indefatigable, 
but also intrepid, is shown by his visit to 
revolutionary Paris in 1793. Learning in 
1799 that Christian VII of Denmark had 
been advised to dispose of the numerous 
duplicates in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, and being instigated by Niebuhr the 
historian, then a student at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Laing promptly journeyed to Den- 
mark and negotiated the purchase of the 
duplicates from the king’s librarian, Dr. Mol- 
denhawer. Hemade a rapid tour in search 
of book rarities in France and Holland dur- 
ing the breathing space afforded by the peace 
of Amiens. When the war reecommenced he 
devoted his attention to the production in 
Edinburgh of a worthy edition of the Greek 





classies. He commenced this attempt im 
1804 by the publication of ‘Thucydides, 
Grace et Latine; accedunt indices: ex edi- 
tione Wassii et Dukeri,’ ın 6 vols. sm. 8vo. 
This was followed by editions of Herodotus 
and Xenophon, to which Laing contemplated 
adding the works of Plato and Demosthenes, 
but was prevented by the difhiculty of pro- 
curing competent editors. Towards the close 
of his life Laing, who had acquired consider- 
able wealth, and whose shop had become & 
‘ veritable Herculaneum of the treasures of 


| past ages,’ became one of the original direc- 
tors of the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 


He died at his house, Ramsay Lodge, Lauris- 
ton, Edinburgh, on 10 April 1832, leaving a 
widow and nıne children. His second son, 
David Laing the antiquary (1793-1878), is: 
separately noticed. 

[Chambers’s Biog. Diet. of Eminent Scotsmen, 
ii. 459; Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 278-9; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmen, p. 261; Timperley’s Cyelo- 
pxdia, p. 920.] Ten: 

LAIRD, JOHN (1805-1874), ship- 


| builder, eldest son of William Laird, ship- 


builder, of Birkenhead, and brother of Mac- 
gregor Laird [q. v.], was born at Greenock 
in 1805. At an early age he was asso- 
ciated with his father in the firm of William 
Laird & Son, of which he was for some years 
the managing partner. He was one of the 


| earliest to turn his attention to the use of 


iron for the construction of ships, and in 
1829 built a lighter of sixty tons for use om 
the Irish lakes and canals, the first, or one 
of the first, iron vessels ever constructed. 
In 1833 the style of the firm was changed 
to John Laird; he built the Lady Lansdowne, 
an iron paddle-wheel steamer, for the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Co.; she was sent 
from Liverpool in pieces, and was put toge- 
theron Loch Derg. In 1834 he builtthe John 
Randolph, paddle steamer, for Savannah, 
U.S.; this also was sent out in pieces, and 
was the first iron vessel ever seen in Ameri- 
can waters. Among other vessels built by 
him were the steamers in which Franeis 
Rawdon Chesney [q. v.] explored the Eu- 
phratesin 1836; a steamer built to the order 
of Mehemet Ali in 1837 for the navigation 
of the Nile ; transports for use on the Indus 
and Sutlej; the Nemesis, for the East India 
Company, the first iron vessel carrying guns 
[see Hart, Sır WırLıam HurcHeon]; and 
the famous Birkenhead. In 1861 Laird re- 
tired from the business, which has since been 
carried on by his sons, under the style of 
Laird Brothers, and in the same year was 
elected the first M.P, for Birkenhead, then 
newly formed into a parliamentary borough, 
which he continued to represent, in the con- 
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servative interest, till his death, 29 Oct. 1874. 
He was a D.L. and J.P. for the county of 
Chester, a government nominee member of 
the Mersey docks and harbour board, and 
for many years chairman of the Birkenhead 
improvement commission. He married in 
1829 Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Hurry 
of Liverpool, by whom he had issue. 

"[ Times, 30 Oct. 1874; information from Mr. 
John Laird, of Laird Brothers. ] JeRe Ir 

LAIRD, MACGREGOR (1808-1861), 
African explorer, younger son of William 
Laird, founder of the famous Birkenhead firm 
of shipbuilders, and brother of John Laird 
[g. v.], was born at Greenock in 1808, and 
after finishing his education at Edinburgh, 
entered into partnership with his father, a 
position he soon afterwards relinguished to 
take part in the formation’ of the company 
started at Liverpool for the commercial de- 
velopment of the recent discoveries of the 
brothers Lander on the river Niger [see 
LANDER, Rıcuarp Lemon]. In 1832 the 
company despatched an expedition in charge 
of Richard Lemon Lander in two small 
vessels, one of which, the Alburka, a little 
paddle-wheel steamer of 55 tons burden, 
built by Laird, was the first iron vessel 
that made an ocean voyage. The expedi- 
tion, which Laird accompanied, left Milford 
Haven on 24 July 1832, but did not reach 
Cape Coast Castle until the beginning of 
October. Melancholy loss of life attended 
it, only nine Europeans surviving out of 
forty-eight who started with it. The steamers 
entered the Nun mouth, and ascended the 
Niger as far as the confluence with the 
Tehadda, whence Laird, although suffering 
much from the effects of the climate, and 
being carried on a litter the greater part ofthe 
way, penetrated as far as Fundah (see Athe- 
neum, 15 Feb. 1834 ; Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 
1834). Laird returned to Liverpool in 1834, 
with his health much impaired by the hard- 
ships he had endured, and he never fully 
"recovered from the effects. He published 
a spirited narrative of the expedition; was 
elected a F.R.G.S. London; and gave im- 
portant evidence before the parliamentary 
commission on the navigation of the Indus 
in the year of his retum. In 1837 Laird 
was one of the promoters of the British and 
North American Steam Navigation Company, 
formed to run steamers from England to 
New York. The company built and owned 
the Great Western, and her ill-fated con- 
sort, the President. The Great Western was 
despatched to New York in April 1838, and, 
like the Sirius, despatched by the same com- 
pany some days previously, performed the 
voyage out and back under steam. The few 





steamers that had before erossed the Atlantic 
had depended chiefly on their sails, and the 
success of the new company’s two steamers 
practically refuted the predietions of the 
impossibility of relying wholly on steam- 
propulsion at sea—predietions of which Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner [q. v.], then the great 
authority on steam, was the chief exponent. 
‘ As well talk ofsteaming to the moon,’ Lard- 
ner had loudly declared. In 1844 Laird re- 
moved to Birkenhead, and took an active part 
in the development of that place, his name 
appearing with that of his father among the 
founders of St. James’s Church. Some years 
later he came to London, and in 1850 he 
patented improvements in the construction of 
metallic ships, materials for coating ships’ 
bottoms, and steering gear (patent 12934, 
19 Jan. 1850). 

The last twelve years of Laird’s life were 
devoted exclusively to the development of 
the resources of Africa, and more especially 
towards establishing trade with the interior. 
He had persistently advocated that poliey as 
the best means of counteracting and extin- 
guishing slavery. He established himself as 
a merchant at 3 Mineing Lane, London, and 
having obtained a contract from govern- 
ment, started the African Steamship Com- 
pany, to keep up monthly communication 
with all parts of the west coast as far as 
Fernando Po. Not content with developing 
the coast trade, he formed the idea of eut- 
ting off the trade in slaves by introdueing 
habits of peaceful industry into the interior, 
and rendering the Niger the highway of legi- 
timate commerce with Central Africa. With 
these views, hefitted outin1854a tradingand 
exploring expedition ät his own cost and risk, 
but with government support. The explorers 
ascended the river Tchadda in the steamer 
Pleiad 150 miles beyond the furthest point 
previously reached. Not a single death oc- 
curred during the expedition, a result due to 
the general excellence of the equipment and 
arrangements, and the liberal use of quinine, 
Encouraged by this result, Laird prevailed 
on the government to enter into contracts 
for annual voyages up the river, for which 
purpose he built the steamers Dayspring, 
Sunshine, and Rainbow, and made repeated 
ascents with them. The Dayspring, having 
reached Rabba on the Niger in safety, was 
lost on a rapid a few miles above that plain. 
Trading depöts were established at the con- 
fluence of the Niger and Tehadda, and at 
various places lower down. Laird pursued 
these undertakings with little or no pro- 
spect of personal advantage. He was married 
and left issue, and died on 9 Jan. 1861, 


aged 58. 
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Laird was author of *A Journal of the 
Niger Expedition... by Macgregor Laird 
andD.N.R. Oldfield,’ London, 1834, 2 vols. ; 

also of a pamphlet on the sugar duties. He 
_ was a constant writer in newspapers on sub- 
jeets in which he was interested, but usually 
‘wrote under a pseudonym, and burned all 
his papers, so that very few literary remains 
are in possession of his family. One of his 
lectures, signed ‘Oerebus,’ in the ‘ Spectator,’ 
9 Sept. 1854, pointed out the advantages of 
gun-vessels of the class of the Nemesis, 
Phlegethon, Pluto, &c., which had been 
built some time before by Messrs. Laird for 
the secret committee of the East India Com- 
pany, and had done excellent service in 
Indian and Chinese waters, 

[Presidential address of Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son in Journal Roy. Geogr. Soe., London, 1861, 
vol. xxxi, p. exxvil; Address of Lord Ravens- 
worth, President of the Institution of Naval Ar- 
‚chitects, in Marine Engineer, 1 May 1887 ; Lists 
of Patents; Brit. Mus. Cat. Printed Books, under 
‘Leird, Maegregor ;’ private information, A 
lecture on the river Niger, with a short account 
of Laird’s explorations and expeditions, by Archi- 
'bald Hamilton, appears to have been printed, but 
is not in the British Museum or Guildhall 
Library. ] IE EN 


LAKE, ARTHUR (1569-1626), bishop 
‚of Bath and Wells, the son of Almerie Lake, 
esq., and brother of Sir Thomas Lake [gq.v.], 
was born in the parish of St. Michael’s, 
Southampton, in September 1569. He com- 
menced his education in the free school ot 
his native town, whence he passed to Win- 
chester College, of which he was admitted 
‚a scholar 28 Dec. 1581. He became a fellow 
of New College, Oxford, in 1589, and gradu- 
ated as B.A. 4 June 1591. His subsequent 
degrees were M.A. 3 May 1595, B.D. and 
D.D. 16 May 1605. On 16 Jan. 1600-1 he 
was admitted a fellow of Winchester, and 
in 1603 became master of the hospital of 
‚St. Cross, where he increased the allowance 
of the poor brethren. In July 1607 he was 
appointed archdeacon of Surrey. The follow- 
ing year he was made dean of Worcester. 
While dean he aided his chapter in buying 
in a long lease ofsome of the cathedral lands 
which had been illegally made, and gave an 
‚organ to the cathedral. In 1613, though 
not a candidate for the oflice, he was un- 
animously elected warden of New College, 
where he established at his own cost lec- 
tureships in Hebrew and mathematics. He 
served the oflice of vice-chancellor in 1616, 
during which year he was appointed to 
succeed Bishop Montague, whom he had 
previously succeeded in the deanery of Wor- 
cester, as bishop of Bath and Wells. He 
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was consecrated at Lambeth 8 Dec. 1616. 
‘His promotion,’ Fuller says, ‘ was due, not 
so much to the power of his brother, the 
Secretary of State, as to his own desert as 
one whose piety might be justly regarded 
exemplary to all of his order’ (Church His- 
tory, vi. 88); ‘making,’ in Walton’s words, 
‘the great trust committed to him the chief 
care and great business of his life’ (Zife of 
Sanderson). Lake as bishop was magnifi- 
cently liberal. He was diligent in preach- 
ing both in his own cathedral and in the 
adjacent parishes. Before conferring holy 
orders he examined the candidates person- 
ally, and after ordination his care of his 
clergy and of their families was tender and 
paternal. Though his triennial visitations . 
were carried out strietly, and convicted 
offenders never escaped canonical punish- 
ment, yet he was always welcome. At 
the confirmations, which, according to the 
custom of the age, took place contempo- 
raneously with his visitations, the rite was 
never administered ‘in a tumultuary manner, 
and, as we say, “hand over head,”’ but only. 
to those ‘of whose fitness he was certified.’ 
He was firm in maintaining ecelesiastical 
discipline, sitting in person with his chan- 
cellor in his consistorial court, and refusing 
to allow penance to be commuted for a pecu- 
niary fine. He commonly saw the penance 
duly performed, and usually preached ‘a ser- 
mon of mortification and repentance,” after 
which he would invite the offenders to dine 
with him in his palace, and dismiss them 
with his blessing and exhortation to amend- 
ment. His character is thus summed up 
by his biographer: “To his city he was an 
oracle, to scholars a living library, to the 
whole church a priest whose lips did pre- 
serve knowledge.” At the coronation of 
Charles I he was selected, with Bishop Neile, 
to walk by the side of the king beneath the 
canopy of state. He held the college living 
of Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire, in com- 
mendam with his bishoprie till his death. 
He died 4 May 1626, at the age of fifty- 
nine, having made his confession to Bishop 
Andrewes a few hours before he breathed 
his last. He was buried in the south choir 
aisle of his own cathedral, a small brass 
plate marking his grave. There are portraits 
in the bishop’s palace at Wells and at New 
College, Oxford. An engraving by J. Payne 
was copied by Hollar in 1640. 

‚He appears to have published nothing 
himself, but after his death a folio volume, 
entitled *Sermons with some Religious and 
Divine Meditations,’ with a life by the Rev. 
John Harris, D.D., was issued, London, 
1629, The sermons include several preached 
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at publie penances. In 1640 were published 
his ‘Ten Sermons preached at Paul’s Cross, 
&e., and in 1641 his “Theses de Sabbato.’ 


[Harris’s Life prefixed to his Sermons ; Fuller’s 
Church Hist. vi. 27, 38, Worthies, i. 406; Wood’s 
Athene, i. 750, i1. 398, 869, Fasti, i. 192, 254, 
270, 280, 306, 307, 365, ii. 67; Walton’s Life of 
Sanderson; Lansd. MS. 984, f. 145; Cassan’s 
Bishops of Bath and Wells, ii. 27 sq.] E.V. 


LAKE, Sır EDWARD (1600 ?-1674), 
royalist, born about 1600, was the eldest son 
of Richard Lake of Irby, Lincolnshire, by 


Anne, youngest daughter and coheiress of 


Edward Wardell of Keelby in the same 
county. He graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
as a member of St. Catharine Hall, was in- 
corporated in the same degree at Oxford on 
15 Dec. 1627, and was admitted B.C.L. on 
24 Jan. 1628 as a member of St. Alban Hall 
(Woop, Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 435). He 
ultimately took his doctor’s degree, practised 
as a civilian, and became advocate-general 
for Ireland. On the outbreak of the civil 
war he both fought and wrote on the king’s 
side. At the battle of Edgehill he received 
sixteen wounds, and having lost the use of 
his left hand by a shot, he placed his horse’s 
bridle between his teeth and fought with his 
sword in his right hand. He was taken 
prisoner and detained seven weeks at Great 
Crosby, Lancashire, but managed to escape, 
and by Christmas 1642 was safe at Bangor, 
Carnarvonshire. On 20 Oct. 1643 he arrived 
at Oxford, and on the 23rd, the anniversary of 
Edgehill, was kindly received by the king. 
He was promised a baronetey and an augmen- 
tation to his arms, besides some compensa- 
tion for the loss of his estate in England 
and Ireland. Two months afterwards the 


king sent him to Worcester. At the Restora- | 


tion Lake petitioned for preferment and a 
grant of forfeited lands (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, pp. 41, 53), but had to con- 
tent himself with the chancellorship of the 
diocese of Lincoln. He did not assume the 
title of baronet until after 1662. In 1666 a 
republican barrister named Edward King of 
Ashby, Lincolnshire, charged him before the 
committee of parliament for grievances with 
extortion and illegal conduct. King printed 
his petition and eirculated it throughout 
the county. Lake published an elaborate 


* Answer,’ fol., London (1666), which ap- 
parently satisfied the committee. He died | 


on 18 July 1674, and was buried in Lincoln 
Cathedral, where his monument describes 
him as of Bishop’s Norton, Lincolnshire (Cor- 
Lıns, English Baronetage, iv.134-5). By his 
wife Anne, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Simon Bibye of Buckden, Huntingdonshire, 





he had a son, Edward, who died an infant 
before 1666. He was succeeded in the title 
by his grand-nephew, Bibye Lake. To the 
church of Normanton, Yorkshire, the ancient 
seat of his family, he gave a handsome clock 
and a sum of money ‘for the maintaining and 
keeping‘of it for ever.’ 

Lake wrote: 1. An account of his inter- 
views with Charles I, which was edited 
from the original manuscript in 1858 by 
T. P. Taswell-Langmead for vol. iv. of the 
Camden Society’s ‘ Miscellany.’ 2. ‘Me- 
moranda: touching the Oath Exofficio, pre- 
tended Self-Accusation, and Canonical Pur- 
gation. Together with some notes aboutthe 
making of some new, and alteration and ex- 
pJanation ofsome old, laws. All most humbly 
submitted to the consideration of this Par- 
liament,’ 4to, London, 1662. 

An engraving of the fine oil portrait of 
Lake preserved in the family, with his auto- 
graph and seal, may be seen in Thane’s 
* British Autography ’ (vol. iii.) 

[Wood’s Athen& Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 633 ; Tas- 
well-Langmead’s Introduetion to Lake’s Account 
(Camd. Soc.) ; Burke’s Peerage, 1890, p. 801.] 

6.6. 


LAKE, EDWARD (1641-1704), arch- 
deacon of Exeter, born in Exeter on 10 Nov. 
1641, was the son of a clergyman. In 1658 
he entered Wadham College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, was electeda scholar in 1659, but 
removed to Cambridge before graduating. 
In early life he seems to have been connected 
withthe Earl of Bath’sfamily. About 1670 
he became chaplain and tutor to the prin- 
cesses Mary and Anne, daughters of James, 
duke of York. He was made prebendary of 
Exeter on 13 Dec. 1675 (Le NEvz, Fastı, ed. 
Hardy, i. 425), and archdeacon of Exeter on 
24 Oct. 1676 (id. i. 396). In 1676 he was 
created D.D. at Cambridge by royalmandate 
(Cantabr. Graduati, 1787, p. 230). On 5 Jan. 
1681 he was elected a brother of St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital, of which he was also a com- 
missary. He resigned his patent for the 
last-named office on 10 Nov. 1698 (Ducarel’s 
‘Hosp. of St. Katharine, in NıcHors, Bibl. 
Top. Brit. vol. ii. Appendix, pp. 90,93). On 
30 Nov. 1682 he was instituted to the rectory 
of St. Mary-at-Hill, to which was annexed 
in 1700 that of St. Andrew Hubbard, London 
(NEwooURT, Repertorium,i.451). Hispreach- 
ing was greatly admired. He diedon 1 Feb. 
1703-4, and was buried in St. Katharine, 
Tower Hill (Bibl. Top. Brit. Appendix, p. 8). 
The inscription on his monument shows that 
his friends shared his own opinion that he 
had been inadequately rewarded. By his 
wife Margaret (1638-1712) he had a daugh- 
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ter, Frances, married in 1695 to William 
Taswell, D.D., Mary, and Anne (will reg. in 
P. 0. C. 44, Ash). i 

Lake wrote primarily for the use of his 
royal pupils a very popular manual entitled 
‘Oflicium Eucharisticum. 
service to a devout and worthy reception of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ 12mo, London, 1673, 
which reached a thirtieth edition in 1758. 
In 1843 it was republished at Oxford with 
a preface by A. J. Christie. In the later 
editions the text underwent some material 
alterations; but these in all probability were 
made after the author’s death. The ‘ Medi- 
tation for every Day in the Week’appended 
to the third (1677) and subsequent editions 
seems to have been written by another 
divine. The ‘Prayers before, at, and after 
the Holy Communion’ were reprinted in T. 
Dorrington’s “Reform’d Devotions,’ 12mo, 
1700, 1704, 1727. 

Lake’s ‘Diary in 1677-8’ was edited in 
1846 by a descendant, G. P. Elliott, from the 
manuscript in his possession for vol.i. of the 
Camden Society’s ‘Miscellany.’ Sixteen of 
his ‘Sermons preached upon Several Occa- 
sions’ (including a “Concio ad Clerum Lon- 
dinensem,’ 1685) were published by his son- 
in-law, W. Taswell, 8vo, London, 1705. Pre- 
fixed is Lake’s portrait engraved by M. Van- 
dergucht, a copy of which, by@G.Vandergucht, 
adorns some of the editions of the ‘ Otlicium 
Eucharistieum.’ 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 735-6; 
Elliott’s Introduction to Lake’s Diary (Camd. 
Soe.); Taswell-Langmead’s Introduction to Sir 
E. Lake’s Account (Camd. Soe.), p.x; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist. of England, 2nd ed,, iii. 266.] 

GG 

LAKE, EDWARD JOHN (1823-1877), 
major-general in the royal engineers, born 
at Madras on 19 June 1823, was son of 
Edward Lake (d. 1829), major in the Madras 
engineers, who served with distinetion in 
the Mahratta war of 1817, and was author of 
‘ Sieges of the Madras Army.’ Sent to Eng- 
land with a sister at an early age, Edward 
was left an orphan when six years old by 
the foundering at sea of the ship Guildford, 
in which his parents with their four younger 
children were on passage home. i 
brought up by his grandfather, Admiral Sir 
Willoughby Lake, who placed him at a pri- 
vate school at Wimbledon. He afterwards 
entered the military college of the East 
India Company at Addiscombe, and passed 
through the course in three terms instead of 
the usual four. He obtained a commission 
as second lieutenant in the Bengal engineers 
on 11 June 1840. After a year at the royal 
engineers’ establishment at Chatham, he went 
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er F and John Lawrence, and was employed for 
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to India,and was-posted to the Bengal sappers 


.and miners at Delhi. 


wShortly after his arrival at Delhi, Lake 

as sent with a company of sappers to sup- 
press an outbreak at Kythul, near Kurnaul. 
He there made the acquaintance of Henry 


a time in road-making under the former. 
He was promoted lieutenant on 19 Feb. 
1844. During the autumn of 1845 he served 
as a settlement oflicer in the Umballa dis- 
trict under Major Broadfoot. On the out- 
break of the Sikh war in the same year he 
was ordered to the Sutlej, and joined Lord 
Hardinge in time to be present at the battle 
of Moodkee on 20 Dec., when he had a horse 
shot under him and was himself severely 
wounded in the hand. After the battle he 
was sent to the frontier station of Loodiana, 
where he strengthened the defences and for- 
warded troops and supplies to the army in 
the field. When Sir Harry Smith’s camp 
equipage fell into the hands of the enemy 
Just before the battle of Aliwal, Lake was 
able to replace it, and received the commen- 
dation of the governor-general for his zeal 
and promptness. He was present at the 
battle of Aliwal, and received a medal and 
clasp for his services in the campaign. 

On the restoration of peace in March 1846, 
the trans-Sutlej territory of the Jalundhur 
Doab was made over to the British as a 
material guarantee. John Lawrence was 
appointed commissioner for the newly ac- 
quired territory, and Lake was nominated 
one of his assistants and placed in charge 
of the Kangra distriet, with headquarters at 
Noorpoor, whence he was soon moved to 
Jalundhur. 

In May 1848, when Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the commissioner of the Punjab, had left 
India on furlough to England, open hostility 
was manifested by Mulraj, governor of Mool- 
tan, and his turbulent Sikhs; Patrick Alex- 
ander Vans Agnew [q. v.] and Lieutenant 
Anderson were foully murdered, and the 
Punjab was in a blaze. Herbert Edwardes, 
who was in political charge of the Dera 
Ismail Khan distriet and nearest to Mooltan, 
hastily collected a body of Pathans and ma- 
naged to hold his own against Mulraj. Lake 
was specially selected as political oflicer to 
the nawab of Bahawalpoor, a friendly Ma- 
hometan chief, whose territories adjoined 
the Punjab, and in virtual command of the 
nawab’s troops he co-operated with his old 
friend Edwardes. He took part on 1 July 
in the second battle of Suddoosam, close to 
Mooltan, and for seven months was engaged 
in the operations for the reduction of Mool- 
tan before it fell. During these stirring times 
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Lake, then only a lieutenant like Edwardes, 
was in fact commander-in-chief of theDavod- 
pootra army, and although directed to co- 
operate with Edwardes, and in no way under 
his orders, he nevertheless magnanımously 
subordinated himself, and was content to do 
his utmost to further his friend’s plans (Ep- 
WARDES, A Year in the Punjab). On the fall 
of Mooltan, Lake was again in the field, and 
took part in the final vietory of Gujerat on 
21 Feb. 1849. He accompanied General 
Gilbert to the Indus in his pursuit of the 
Afghans, and was present at Rawul Pindee 
when the Sikh army laid down itsarms. The 
war over, Lake received a medal and two 
clasps. Going to Batala, he next had charge, 
under John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, for 
two years of the northern portion of the 
country between the rivers Beas and Ravee. 
In 1852 he went home on furlough, travel- 
ling through Russia, Prussia, Norway, and 
Sweden. Hereturned to India in 1854, hav- 
ing been promoted captain on 21 Aug., and 
a brevet-major on 22 Aug. for his services 
in the Punjab campaign. He took up his 
old charge in the trans-Sutlej province at 
Kangra as deputy-commissioner. In 1855 
he was appointed commissioner of the Jalun- 
dhur Doab. When the mutiny broke outin 
1857, Lake occupied and secured the fort of 
Kangra against the rebels, and held it until 
the mutiny was suppressed. His calmness 
and resource were a tower of strength tothe 
government throughout the crisis. 

In 1860 his health failed, and he was 
obliged to go to England. He waspromoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 18 Feb. 1861, and in 
July married the youngest daughter of T. 
Bewes, esq., of Beaumont, Plymouth. He 
returned to his post at Jalundhur in the same 
year. In 1865 he was appointed financial 
commissioner of the Punjab, and the follow- 
ing year was made a companion of the Star 
of India. In 1867 ill-health again compelled 
him to go to England, and subsequently to 
decline’Lord Lawrence’s offer of the much- 
coveted appointment of resident of Hyder- 
abad. He had been promoted colonel on 
31 Dec. 1868, and on I Jan. 1870 he retired 
on a pension with the honorary rank of 
major-general. After he left India the ‘ Lake 
Scholarship’ was founded by public subserip- 
tion in January 1870 in his honour at the 
Lahore High School. 

About 1855 Lake had come under deep 
spiritual impressions, and was thenceforth 
earnestly religious. At home he became 
honorary secretary of the East London Mis- 
sion Relief Fund in 1868, and worked hard 
between 1869 and 1876 as honorary lay se- 
cretary of the Church Missionary Society. 





| From April 1871 to June 1874 he was sole 


editor ofthe “Church Missionary Record,’ and 
contributedartielestothe ‘Church Missionary 
Intelligencer,’ the “Sunday at Home, &c. 
In the summer of 1876 lung disease made it 
necessary for him to remove from London to 
Bournemouth, and in the following spring 
he went to Clifton, where he died on 7 June 
1877. He was buried on 13 June 1877 in 
Long Ashton churchyard, near Clifton. In 
1873 he edited the fifth edition of the 
‘Church Missionary Atlas,’ and was engaged 
on another edition at the time of his death. 

Lake was a man of slight and delicate 
frame, but of a very cheery and lovable dis- 
position. He had great aptitude for business, 
and remarkable tact in the management of 
natives, by whom he was known as Lake 
Sahib, and was much beloved. Lord Law- 
rence, Sir Robert Montgomery, and other 
great Indian administrators had a very high 
opinion of him. Sir R. Montgomery wrote: 
‘The names of Herbert Edwardes, Donald 
MeLeod, and Edward Lake will ever be re- 
membered as examples of the highest type 
of public servants and devoted friends.’ 

[In Memoriam Edward Lake, two Memoirs by 
the Rev. John Barton and General Maclagan, 
R.E., 2nd ed. Lond. 1878; Edwardes’s A Year 
in the Punjab Frontier in 1848-9, 8vo, Lond. 
1851; Royal Engineers Journal, vol. vii.] 

Ing als Wo 

LAKE, GERARD, first Vıscouxt LARE 
cf Delhi and Leswarree (1744-1808), general, 
elder son of Launcelot Charles Lake and his 
wife,.Elizabeth, was born on 27 July 1744. 
He was a descendant of Sir Thomas Lake 
fg. v.], secretary of state, and was grandson 
of Warwick Lake, who married the heiress 
of Sir Thomas Gerard, bart., of Flamberds, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill (see BURKE, Ertinet 
Baronetage). His mother was daughter of 
Joseph Gumley of Isleworth, Middlesex. 
One of her sisters married William Pulteney, 
first earlof Bath,and another was mother of 
George Colman the elder [q. v.], the drama- 
tist. Lake was appointed ensign in the 1st 
footguards (now grenadier guards) 9 May 
1758. His subsequent steps, all in the same 
regiment, were lieutenant and captain 3 Jan. 
1762, captain-lieutenant 11 Jan. 1776, cap- 
tain and lieutenant-colonel 19 Feb. 1776, 
regimental (3rd) major 20 Oct. 1784, regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel 1 Aug. 1792. He 
became major-general in 1790, lieutenant- 
general 1797, and general 1802. 

Lake served with the 2nd bhattalion of 
his regiment in the campaigns in Germany 
in 1760-2, and some years later was aide- 
de-camp to General Sir Richard Pierson, 
K.B., an old 1st guardsman, in Ireland. As 
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lieutenant-colonel he went out with drafts 
to America in the spring of 1781, made the 
campaign in North Carolina under Lord 
Cornwallis [see CORNWALLIS, CHARLES, first 
Maravıs], and commanded the grenadiers 
of the guards and of the old 80th royal Edin- 
burgh regiment in a sortie, under Colonel 
Robert Abercromby, from the British lines 
at York Town, which inflieted heavy loss 
‘on the French and American besiegers, on 
11 Oct. that year. After the surrender of 
Cornwallis’s force (17 Oct.), Lake remained 
prisoner on parole until the end of the war 
(HanmILron, ii. 252-8). On the first forma- 
tion of a separate household for the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV [gq. v.], Lake 
was appointed his gentleman-attendant, and 
afterwards first equerry and chief commis- 
sioner of the stables. Wraxall speaks of 
him as a ‘pleasing exception’ to the prince’s 
list of undesirable companions (Memotirs, v. 
383). Lake was a member of the suite up 
to his death, but had apparently little to do 
with the prince. His younger brother, War- 
wick Lake, a commissioner of stamps and 
gentleman of the bedchamber, who died in 
1821 (Gent. Mag. xci. pt. i. p. 188), was the 


prince’s adviser in racing, and was much | 
mixed up with his unfortunate transactions | of the United Irishmen. 


with the Jockey Club (for details see Rıcz, 


‚Hist. British Turf, ı. 64-85). 
Lake represented Aylesbury in.the House 
of Commons from 1790 to 1802. War was 


'brigade composed of the first battalions ofthe 
three regiments of foot-guards, which reached 
Helvoetsluys on 1 March, and after some de- 
sultory operations joined the allied armies at 
Tournay on 23 April. These battalions, the 
first British troops actually engaged in the 
war, were present in the affairs at St.-Amand 
and Famars, and at the siege of Valenciennes. 
During the siege, on 18 Aug. 1793, the Prince 
of Orange was driven out of some forts which 


force, with the loss of six pieces of cannon. 
The English guards were sent to the rescue. 
Unable to rally the Dutch, Lake promptly 
decided to attack the works singlehanded. 
He carried them at the point of the bayonet, 
driving out the French, who confessed to 
twelve battalions present, and taking twelve 
guns, including the six left behind by the 
Dutch. The French were raw troops, whom 
the guardsmen hustled and cuffed ‘like a 
London mob’ (Hamıtro, ii. 286), but Lake’s 
brigade lost 38 killed and 143 wounded out 
of 1,122 ofallranks. The action, which is in- 
scribed on the colours of the three regiments 
of guards, was spoken of at the time as the 
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most brilliant affair of the year. When the 
Duke of York retired from Valenciennes to- 
wards Dunkirk, Lake’s brigade did good ser- 
vice in covering the rear. In September he 
had a dangerous illness, and was sent home 
the month after, ‘to the regret of the whole 
army, in which he was universally respected 
and beloved’ (i2. ii. 289). He rejoined the 
Duke of York’s army at Cateau in the fol- 
lowing spring, but went home again at the 
end of April 1794, and was not employed 
on the continent afterwards.. He had by 
this time sold his regimental lieutenant- 
coloneley in the 1st guards, and had been 
appointed colonel 53rd foot, from which he 
was subsequentlytransferred to the coloneley - 
of the 73rd foot. He wasalso promoted from 





| the lieutenant-governorship of Berwick-on- 


Tweed to the governorship of Limerick in 
the same year. 
In December 1796 Lake was appointed to 


| the command in Ulster, which he held under 


Henry Luttrell, lord Carhampton, and Sir 
Ralph Abereromby [q. v.] as commander- 
in-chief until April 1798. He became a 
lieutenant-general in January 1797. He was 
chieflyengaged during this time in disarming 
the population and counteracting the plans 
A number of his 
autograph letters, addressed to Thomas Pel- 
ham, afterwards second earl of Chichester, 


‚ then Irish secretary, are in Brit. Mus. Addit. 


ı MSS. 33102, 33105. His Ulster proclamation 
declared by the French on 1 Feb. 1793, and of 13 Jan. 1797, requiring all persons other. 


on 26 Feb. Lake embarked in command of a 


than peace-oflicers and soldiers to deliver up 
their arms, was denounced in debates in the 
Irish and English Houses of Commons, the 
former led by Henry Grattan [q. v.] and the 
latter by Charles James Fox [q. v When 
Abercromby, after vainly remonstrating 
against the license of the troops, resigned in + 
dıisgust, Lake, as next senior, succeeded as 
commander-in-chief from 25 April 1798, and 
he has been accused of making no effort to 
On 24 May the re- 
bellion broke out. His most important service 
was the rout of the rebel forces entrenched 
on Vinegar Hill, overlooking the town of 
Enniscorthy, co. Wexford, on 21 June 1798. 
‘The carnage was dreadful,’ wrote Lake to. 
Lord Castlereagh ; “the rascals made a toler- 
able good fight ofit’ (Castlereagh Despatches, 
i. 224). He marched into Wexford the day 
after, putting to death all rebels found with 
arms. He expressed his deep regret at the 
necessity of making examples (22. i. 225). 
Lecky says that his indiseriminating severity 
wrought much harm (History, viii. 163). 
Meanwhile Cornwallis had arrived in Dublin 
on 20 June 1798 as lord-lieutenant and com- _ 
mander-in-chief, and Lake reverted to the 
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position of next in seniority, with the com- | 
mand in Leitrim. On the news of the land- 
ing of the French in Killala Bay in August, 
Cornwallis despatched Lake to Galway, to 
assume the command beyond the Shannon, 
while he moved forward from Dublin in 
support. At midnight on 29 Aug. 1798 
Lake arrived at Castlebar, where General 
Hutchinson [see Hery-HUTCHINsoNn, JOHN, 
second EARL OF DONOUGHMORE] had already 
taken up a position. On the morrow followed 
‘the disgraceful affair remembered as ‘ Oastle- 
“bar Races.’ Cornwallis appears to have laid 
the blame on Hutchinson for his risky dis- 
position of his untrustworthy troops ((orn- 
"wallis Correspondence, ü. 411). Lake re- 
formed his troops at Tuam,andafterfour days’ 
hard marching, in conjunction with Colonel 
Vereker and Cornwallis, came up with the 
French under Humbert, who had advanced 
into the country, receiving little support. 
Humbert’s force laid down their arms to Lake 
at Ballinamuck, near Cloone, on 8 Sept. 1798. 
Lake was brought into the Irish parliament 
by the government as member for Armagh to 
vote for theunion. He retained his military 
command until late in 1799, when heresigned 
it and the mastership of Kilmainham, and re- 
turned to London, ın view of obtaining an 
Indian command, most probably through the 
interest of Lord Castlereagh. His relations 
with Cornwallis appear to have been cordial. 
Cornwallis, however, speaks of William Ne- 
ville Gardiner [q. v.] as ‘much better than 
Lake as a soldier and a man of business’ (tb. 
ni. 77-81). 
Lake was appointed commander-in-chief 
"and second member of council in India on 


13 Oct.1800. He took over the command in | 


succession to Sir Alured Clark [q. v.] at 
Caleutta on 31 July 1801, and after a tour of 
inspection resided near Cawnpore, and applied 
himself vigorously to the development of the 
company’smilitaryresources. Lakepaidgreat 
attention to the formation and training ofthe 
Bengal native light cavalry, which did good 
service in his subsequent campaigns. Hein- 
troduced the plan of attaching two light 
pieces of the newly organised horse artillery 
"to each cavalry regiment, under the name of 
‘ gallopers,’ an arrangement which proved 
of great utility. He established a system 
of “fankers’ in each regiment of native in- 
fantry—picked shots, who, at a given signal, 
fell out from their respeetive companies and 
formed a company of skirmishers. No light 
troops had previously existed in the Bengal 
army, both flank companies of each native 
battalion then and for some years afterwards 
consisting of grenadiers (WILLIAMS, pp. 274- 





276). Lord Wellesley’s first letter to Lake, 


dated in February 1802, insists on the para- 
mount necessity of military retrenchment 
( Wellesley Despatches in India, ii. 619, 624). 
Next year, however, saw the development of 
the marquis’s plans for breaking up the great 
Mahratta confederacy and rendering British 
influence paramount in Southern India, and 
on 28 June 1803 Lake was ordered to have 
a force ready to act to the southward should 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, maharajah of Gwalior, 
who had in his service numerous battalions 
oficered by M. Perron and other French- 
men, attempt to oppose the measures for the 
restoration of the peishwa at Poonah (12. 
ii. 164-7). On 27 July (after the tidings of 
the fresh rupture with France) Wellesley 
directed Lake to commence operations at 
once against the powers of Gwalior and Berar 
(5. 111.189). In a later despatch Wellesley 
testified that the subsequent successes were 
due to Lake’s “matchless energy, ability, and 
valour’ (zb. iii. 382). Lake, indeed, had a 
wonderful power. of infusing spirit into his 
subordinates, and appears from the first to 
have thoroughly grasped two great principles 
of success in Indian warfare—boldness and 
swiftness in striking, and tenacity in follow- 
ing up every advantage gained. On 7 Aug. 
1803 he marched from Cawnpore with 10,500 
men; on 14 Aug.he entered Mahratta terri- 
tory; on 29 Aug. he drove off a large body 
of Mahratta horse drawn up near Alyghur, 
himself charging at the head of the 27th 
(afterwards 24th) dragoons, with some new 
regiments of Bengal cavalryin support. Coel 
was occupied, and on 4 Sept. Alyghur, the 
chiefdepöt of Perron’sbattalions, wasstormed 
in the most gallant style bythe76th foot. On 
11 Sept. Lake reached Delhi, and the same 
day his toil-worn troops, in a pitched battle, 
defeated the bulk of Perron’s battalions, 
whose losses were estimated at threethousand 
men and sixty-eight guns. On 14 Sept. Lake 
was received in Delhi by Shah Allum, once 
the opponent of Clive; but now deprived of 
his sight, he had long been a puppet in the 
hands of the Mahrattas. Shah Allum, ‘seated 
in rags under a tattered canopy, the sole rem- 
nant of his former state, and surrounded by 
every external token of misery,’ conferred 
on Lake the titles of saviour of- the state, 
the invineible in war, &c. Lake’s laconie 
report contrasts well with the bombast of the 
government despatches (2b. ii. 318; cf. Mıtr, 
Hist. of India, vi. note to p. 510). Lake’s 
successes brought the entire country between 
the Ganges and Jumna (the Doab), which 
Seindia had so laboriously annexed, under 
British control. On 23 Sept. the combined 
forces of Seindia and .the rajahs of Berar 
were defeated at Assaye, 220 miles from 
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Bombay, by Arthur Wellesley. On 17 Oct. 
Lake took Agra after eight days’ siege. On 
1 Nov. at Leswarree, a village eighty miles 
south of Delhi, Lake routed and destroyed 
a body of Seindia’s troops detached from the 
Deccan, with which was the. remnant of 
Perron’s battalions escaped from Delhi (22. 
vi.512-17). The conflict was, perhaps, more 
remarkable for daring than generalship, but 
its results were decisive. It demoralised 
Seindia’s forces before the final rout of the 
maharajah’s forces by Wellesley at Argaum 
on the 29th of the same month, which ended 
the war (MaLLeson, Deeisive Battles of India, 
p. 293). During the battle Lake had two 
horses killed under him, and his son, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel George A. F. Lake, was 
wounded by a cannon-shot at his side as 
Lake was mounting to head the deecisive 
charge of the 76th. A painting of the in- 
cident by Sir William Beechey, R.A., was 
among the king of Oude’s treasures destroyed 
in the Alumbagh in 1857. Thus, in a little 
over two months (29 Aug.-1 Nov. 1803), with 
a force at no time exceeding eight thousand 
combatants, Lake destroyed thirty-one of 
Scindia’s European-trained battalions, cap- 
tured the strong fortress of Alyghur, entered 
the imperial city of Delhi as a conqueror, took 
Agra, captured 426 pieces of cannon, and 
defeated the enemy in four pitched battles, 
the last being one of the most decisive ever 
fought in India (x. p. 294). Lake received 
the thanks of parliament, and on 1 Sept. 
1804 was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Lake of Delhi and Leswarree and of Aston 
Clinton, Buckinghamshire, the latter being 
his seat, near Tring. Lake chose for his sup- 
porters a grenadier of the 76th foot and a 
Bengal sepoy. The inhabitants of Caleutta 
presented him with a sword of great value, 
and his oflicers gave him a magnificent ser- 
vice ofplate. Peace with Scindia was finally 
signed at Berhanpore in February 1804. 
The French power in India having thus 
been hopelessly destroyed, and the influence 
of Gwalior and Berar checked, Wellesley 
next sought to curb the powers of another 
suspected Mahratta chieftain, Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, maharajah of Indore. Holkar sub- 
sequently attacked Delhi, which was gal- 
lantly defended by David Ochterlony and 
James Baron. Lake, who had followed Hol- 
kar from Muttra to Delhi, started thence in 
pursuit on 31 Oct. 1804, with the Sth light 
dragoons (now hussars), the 24th (late 27th), 
and 25th (late 29th) light dragoons, with 
their galloper-guns, some regiments of Ben- 
gal light cavalry, and a considerable body 
of irregular cavalry. Between 31 Oct. and 
17 Nov. he covered 350 miles. Before day- 





break on 17 Nov., his troops having marched, 
it is said, seventy miles during the preceding 
twenty-four hours, Lake surprised Holkar's 
camp near Furruckabad, and routed and 
dispersed his army with terrible slaughter. 
Hearing that the rajah of Bhurtpore, who 
had been our ally, was aiding Holkar, Lake 
marched against him. On Christmas day 1804 
the fortress of Deig was captured by Major- 
general John Henry Fraser, 88th foot, and 
on 2 Jan. 1805 Lake broke ground against 
the famous fortress of Bhurtpore. He was 
unprovided with a battering train, or other 
means of prosecuting asiege. Four desperate 
but unsuccessful attempts were made to carry 
the place by storm, with an aggregate loss of 
388 killed and 1,924 wounded, and the enter- 
prise was then abandoned (cf. Mıtr, vol. vi. 
note pp. 605-10). But the rajah, wearied 
ofthe war and of Lake’s stubborn pertinacity, 
soon.after offered terms of peace, which were 
accepted. From Bhurtpore Lake moved in 
the direction of Gwalior, halting at Dholpore. 


Holkar had then retired from the neighbour- 


hood of Bhurtpore. Wellesley’s last despatch 
to Lake, dated 17 May 1805, expresses the 
hope that further military operations will be 
unnecessary, but insists on the need of pre- 
paration ( Wellesley Despatches in India, iv. 
535-41). 

On 29 July 1805 Cornwallis, Wellesley’s 
successor, arrived at Calentta, invested with 
joint powers as governor-general and com- 
mander-in-chief. Lake, as second in seniority, 
then took the Bengal presidency command. 
Cornwallis came pledged to a more pacifie 
policy, and with an expressed determination 
‘to bring this wretched and unprofitable war 
to an end’ His views were diametrically 
opposed to those held by Lake, and in a 
friendly letter to Lake he announced his su- 
persession in the military command-in-chief 
(see Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 543 et seq., 
555-6). Lake appears to have addressed a 
strong remonstrance to Cornwallis, which 


was never answered, as Cornwallis died at 


Ghazepore, when on his way up country, on 
5 0ct.1805. Lake, learning that Holkar had 
gone off towards the Punjäb to seek aid from 
the Sikhs, started with a force in pursuit asfar 
as the Sutlej (Hyphasis). Disappointed ofthe 
expected aid from the Sikh chieftains, Holkar 
offered terms of peace, which wereaccepted by 
Lake at Umritsar in December 1805. Lake 
appears to have proposed to make the Sutlej 
the boundary of British India. No notice 
was taken of the suggestion at the time, 
although it was acted upon by Lord Minto 
some years later. Cornmwallis’s successor as 
governor-general (acting), Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow [q. v.], was not only as pacifie in 
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his policy as Cornwallis, but by his orders 
for the restoration of territory annexed by 
Lake sacrificed the hard-bought military ad- 
vantages acquired. Lake commenced his 
return march to British territory on 9 Jan. 
1806. On 19 Feb. 1806 he was formally re- 
appointed commander-in-chief by the court 
of directors. He spent some time at Delhi, 
arranging affairs there, and, leaving Ochter- 
lony in command, proceeded to Cawnpore, 
and thence at the end of the year to Cal- 
cutta. There he embarked for England on 
9 Feb.'1807, receiving such a farewell from 
Europeans and natives alike as never had 
been accorded to any public servant before. 
After his return to England he was advanced 
to a viscountey under his former titles (31 Oct. 
1807). A violent cold, caught while attend- 
ing the court-martial at Chelsea on Lieu- 
tenant-general Bulstrode Whitelocke, ended 
fatally. He died at his town residence in 
Lower Brook Street on 20 Feb. 1808, aged 
64, and was buried at Aston Clinton. 

Few men possessed a larger circle of per- 
sonal friends than Lake, and no commander- 
in-chief was ınore generally popular with all 
ranks. His influence over his soldiers was 
unbounded; and his calmness in danger, and 
his self-reliance and power of inspiring con- 
fidence in others, have never been surpassed. 
“He had but one way of dealing with the 
native armies of India,that ofmoving straight 
forward, of attacking them wherever he 
could find them. He never was so great as 
on the battle-field. He could think more 
elearly amidst the rain of bullets than in 
the calm of his own tent. In this respect 
heresembled Clive. It wasthis quality which 
enabled him to dare almost the impossible. 
That which in others would have been rash 
was in Lake prudent daring’ (MArtEsoN, 
Decisive Battles of India, p. 294). At the 
time of his death Lake was a full general, 
colonel of the 80th Staffordshire volunteer 
regiment of foot, governor of Dumbarton 
Castle, equerry to the prince of Wales,and re- 
ceiver-general and a member of couneil for 
the duchy of Cornwall. He died a poor man. 
A pension of 2,0007. a year was settled on 
the two next successors to the title; but the 
vote for a public monument was not pressed 
by Lord Castlereagh (Parl. Debates, x. 871). 
A portrait of Lake is in the Oriental Club. 

Lake married, in 1770, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Edward Barker of St. J ulians, 
Hertfordshire,sometimeconsulat Tripoli. She 
died 22 July 1788, and was buried at Aston 
Clinton. Besides five daughters, there were 
three sons bythe marriage: 1. FraneisGerard, 
page of honour and afterwards equerry to the 
Prince of Wales, and sometime an oflicer in 





the 54th, Ist guards, and 60th royal Ame- 
ricans. Lle succeeded his father in the title, 
and rose to therankoflieutenant-general. He 
died without male heirs in 1836. 2. George 
Augustus Frederick, page to the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards in the 94th Scotch 
brigade and 29th regiments. He was a 
very popular and distinguished oflicer of his 
father’s staff in India, and was killed as lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding 29th foot, when 
driving the enemy from the heights of Roleia 
(Roliea), in Portugal, on 17 Aug.1808. There 
is a monument to him in Westminster Abbey, 
erected by the oflicers and men of the 29th 
regiment. 3. Warwick, who rose to the rank 
of post-captain in theroyal navy, but was dis- 
missed the service by sentence of court-mar- 
tialin 1810 for an act of gross cruelty when 
in command of H.M.S. Recruit, three years 
before, in abandoning on a desert island in 
theWest Indies aseaman, one Richard Jeffery 
by name (see James, Naval Hist. iv. 273-5; 
also Parl. Debates under date). Hesucceeded 
his brother as third viscount. At his death, 
which took place in London on 24 June 1848, 
the title, in default of male heirs, became 
extinct. 

[Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, ii. 75 (pedi- 
gree); Collins’s Peerage, 1812 edit. vi. 432-53; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1882 edit., under title; 
Hamilton’s Hist. Grenadier Guards, 1872, vol. ii.; 
Dunfermline’s Life of Sir Ralph Abereromby, 
1858, chap. iv. ; Lecky’s Hist. of England, 1890, 
vol. viii.; Cornwallis Correspondence, vols. i-ii. ; 
Castlereagh Despatches and Correspondence, 
vol.i.; Wellesley Despatches in India, 1836-7, 
vols. ii-iv.; Mill’s Hist. of India, ed. Wilson, 
vol. vi.; Thorn’s Narrative of Campaigns under 
Lord Lake, 1818 ; Memoirs of Johu Shipp, new 
edit., 1890, pp. 84-130; Williams’s Hist. Bengal 
Native Infantry, 1817; Georgian Era, vol. ü.; 
M [alleson] Essays on Indian Historical Sub- 
jeets, from Caleutta Review, 1862; Malleson’s 
Deeisive Battles of India, 1883, ‘ Leswarree ;’ 
European Mag. April 1808; Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS.; Wellesley Papers and Pelham Bd 

EREM.GE: 


LAKE, Sır HENRY ATWELL (1808- 
1881), colonel oftheroyal engineers, third son 
of Sir James Samuel William Lake, fourth 
baronet, by his marriage with Maria, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Turner, was born at Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire, in 1808. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and at the military college 
of the East India Company at Addiscombe. 
On 15 Dec. 1826 he obtained a commission 
as second lieutenant in the Madras engineers, 
and went to India. Until 1854 he was em- 
ployed in the publie works department of 
India, and principally upon irrigation works. 
He became lieutenant 4 March 1831, brevet- 
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captain 22 July 1840, regimental captain in 
1852, and brevet-major 20 June 1854. e 

While in England on leave of absence ın 
1854 he volunteered his services for the 
Russian war, and was sent to Kars, in Asia 
Minor, as chief engineer, and second in com- 
mand to Colonel (afterwards Sir) William 
Fenwick Williams. He became lieutenant- 
colonel on 9 Feb. 1855. He strengthened 
the fortifications of Kars, and took a very 
prominent part in the defence, including the 
repulse of the Russian forces under General 
Mouravieff on 29 Sept. 1855. On the capıtu- 
lation of Kars he was sent, with the other 
British officers, as a prisoner of war to Russia, 
where he remained until the proclamation of 
peace in 1856. 

For his services at Kars he received the 
thanks of parliament, was transferred to the 
royal army as an unattached lieutenant- 
colonel, and was made a companion of the 
Bath, aide-de-camp to the queen, and colonel 
in the army from 24 June 1856. He received 
a medal with clasp for Kars, the second class 
of the Medjidie, was appointed an ‘ officer”’ of 
the Legion of Honour,and was given therank 
of major-general in the Turkish army. On 
his arrival in England he was presented with 
a sword of honour and a silver salver by the 
inhabitants of Ramsgate, where his mother 
then resided, and where his family was well 
known. 

Lake was placed on half-pay on 12 Sept. 
1856, but next year accompanied the Earl of 
Eglinton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to Dub- 
lin as principal aide-de-camp, and in the fol- 
lowing year retired from the army on his 
appointment as a commissioner of the Dublin 
metropolitan police. Subsequently hebecame 
chief commissioner of police m Dublin. In 
1875 he was made a K.C.B. of the civil divi- 
sion for his civil services, and in 1877 he re- 
tired upon a pension. He died at Brighton 
on 17 Aug. 1881. 

He was twice married: first, in 1841, to 
Anne, daughter ofthe Rey. Peregrine Curtois 
of the Longhills, Lincolnshire—she died in 
1847 ; secondly, in 1848, to Ann Augusta, 
daughter of Sir William Ourtis, second baro- 
net—she died in 1877. Of his family of two 
daughters and five sons, Atwell Peregrine 
Macleod is a captain R.N., Edward a lieu- 
tenant-colonel R.A., Noel Montagu a major 
R.E., and Hubert Atwell a lieutenant R.A, 

Lake was the author of: 1. ‘Kars and 
our Captivity in Russia, with Letters from 
General Sir W. Fenwick Williams, Bart., 

. Major Teesdale, and the late Captain Thom- 
son, London, 8yo, 1856; 2nd edition, pub- 
lished same year. 2. ‘Narrative of the De- 
fence of Kars, Historical and Military, from 





Authentic Documents, illustrated by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel C. Teesdale and W. Simpson,’ 
London, 8vo, 1857. 

[Corps Records; Royal Engineers Journal, 
vol. xi.; Sandwith’s Siege of Kars, 1857; Mon- 
teith’s Kars and Erzeroum, 1857; Athensum, 
1856 p. 951, 1857 p. 626.] R.H.V. 


LAKE, JOHN (1624-1689), bishop of 
Chichester, son of Thomas Lake, ‘ grocer,’ of 
Halifax in Yorkshire, was born there in the 
autumn of 1624. He was educated in the 
Halifax grammar school, and at the age of 
thirteen was admitted to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (4 Dec. 1637). Soon after hehad 
graduated B.A., “his college being made a 
prison for the royal party, he was kept a 
prisoner there,’ for, being a staunch royal- 
ist, he refused to take the “covenant’ He 
managed to make his escape and fled to Ox- 
ford, where he joined the king’sarmy and con- 
tinued to serve in it as a volunteer for four 
years. He was at Basing House when it was 
taken, and at Wallingford, which was one of 
the last garrisons that held out for Charles. 
In 1647 he received holy orders from one of 
the deprived bishops, probably Skinner, 
bishop of Oxford. He seems to have pur- 
posed settling in his native place, Halıfax, 
where he preached his first sermon, but he 
was not permitted to remain there, because 
he refused to take the ‘Engagement.. He 
consequently removed to Oldham, whence 
Robert Constantine had been ejected, holding 
the living at first as a supplier, and then 
by order of the committee for plundered 
ministers. In spite of charges of malignancy 
brought by the Constantine party in 1652, he 
managed to remain at Oldham till the close of 
1654, when Constantine was restored (SHAW, 
Manchester Presbyterian Classis, Chetham 
Soe.,iii. 375sq.) Immediately after the Re- 
storation he was presented to the vicarage 
of Leeds, but the puritans, who desired to 
have a Mr. Bowles as vicar, raised such op- 
position that at his inducetion soldiers had to 
be called in to keep the peace. In 1661 the 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by the 
university of Cambridge by royal mandate. 
He was appointed to-preach the first ‘synod 
sermon’ at York after the Restoration. Dr. 
Hitch, afterwards dean of York, showed a 
copy of the sermon, without Lake’s know- 
ledge, to the Bishop of London, Dr. Sheldon, 
who sent for the preacher, and on 22 May 
1663 collated him to the important living of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. In this post he 
remained for some years and was made pre- 
bendary of Holborn (4 June 1667). While 
in London he formed an intimate friendship 
with Sancroft, who was then dean of St. 
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Paul’s. In 1669 he was appointed to the 
living of Prestwich in Lancashire, and in 
1671 to the prebend of Fridaythorpe in York 
Cathedral. In 1680 he was installed arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, but none of these pre- 
ferments were of his own seeking. He at- 
tacked a bad custom of lounging about the 
nave of York Minster during divine service in 
the choir by going into the nave and pulling 
off the hats of all whom he found wearing 
them. He determined to put a stoptoa revel 
held by the apprentices in the church on 
Shrove Tuesday,and defied the rabble, saying 
that he had faced death in the field too often 
to dread martyrdom. Although advised to 
retire to his country living, he stayed at his 
post until he succeeded in putting a stop to 
the deseeration of the minster. In 1682 he 
was nominated by the Earl of Derby to the 
bishopric of Sodor and Man, and ‘sacrificed 
a rich prebend for a poor bishopric.’ In 1684, 
through the influence of Bishop Turner with 
the Duke of York, he was translated to the 
bishopric of Bristol, and soon after was en- 
trusted by his old friend, now Archbishop 
Sancroft, with a commission to visit the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. During 
the Monmouth rebellion he gave great satis- 
faction to the king by leaving his parlia- 
mentary duties in London to keep order in 
Bristol. James was so much pleased with 
his conduct as to promise him advancement. 
Lake had been opposed by the dean of Bristol 
in projects for improving the cathedral, 
' and especially in an attempt to establish the 
weeklyeommunion. Hecomplained piteously 
to his friend Sancroft,and thismay have been 
oneofthereasons why Sancroftstronglyurged 
James II to remove his friend from Bristol. 
In 1685 the king gladly appointed Lake to 
the see of Ohichester. While at Chichester 
he established the weekly communion and 
restored the old custom of preaching in the 
nave of-thecathedral. After his first visita- 
tion in 1682 he wrote to Sancroft a lament- 
able account of the state of the diocese and 
exerted himself to rectify it. In September 
1688 he made ‘a visitation extraordinary 
throughout his diocese,’ and was received by 
the gentlemen ofthedistriet withsuch respect 
as ‘was wont to be paid to the primitive 
bishops.” Lake, however, declined to sanction 
King James’s illegal acts; he petitioned to be 
excused from reading the king’sdeclaration of 
liberty of conscience,and was one of the seven 
committed to the Tower in 1688. He was 
also one ofthe bishops whorefused to take the 
oaths of allegiance to William and Mary. 
“ He considered that the day of death and the 
day of judgment were as certain as the first 
of August [the day of suspension] and the 
VOL. XXXI, 





first of February [the day of deprivation], 
and acted accordingly.’ Lake did not live to 
suffer actual deprivation. On 27 Aug. 1689, 
feeling his end wasdrawing near, hedictated a 
declaration to Jenkin, his chaplain. In this he 
solemnlyandimpressivelyasserted his fidelity 
to the church of England and his adherence 
to its distinetive doctrine of non-resistance. 
Holding this belief, he would rather have 
died than taken the oaths. The bishop signed 
this in the presence of the five gentlemen 
who communicated with him, and died three 
days later (30 Aug.) He was buried 3 Sept. 
in the church of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
The paper was published as‘ The Dying Pro- 
fession of Bishop Lake on the Doctrine of 
Passive Obedience asthe Distinguishing Cha- 
racter of the Church of England.’ It pro- 
duced many answers and defences, one of 
the latter being published anonymously by 
Robert Jenkin [q. v.], who gives the earliest 
account of the bishop’s life. 

Lake’s whole life shows that he said truly, 
‘ He thanked God he never much knew what 
fear was, when he was once satisfied of the 
goodness of his cause.’ In 1670 he printed 
a sermon which was preached at Whitehall 
before the king on 29 May 1670, and in 1671 
one entitled ‘Srebavos mierov, or the true 
Christian Character and Crown described,’ 
a funeral sermon on William Cade. He also 
wrote a life of his tutor at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, John Cleveland the poet [q. v.], which 
was prefixed to ‘ Olievelandi Vindici®,’ 1677, 
an edition of the poet’s works prepared by 
Lake in conjunction with his friend Samuel 
Drake, d. 1673 [q. v.] 


[A Defense of the Profession which John, 
Bishop of Chichester, made upon his Death-bed, 
&e., together with an Account of some Passages 
of his Life, 1690; Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the 
Seven Bishops committed tothe Tower ; Hearne’s 
Collections, ed. Doble (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), iii. 12, 51, 
68; Admissions to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
ed. Mayor, p. 38; T. Lathbury’s History of the 
Nonjurors ; information kindly supplied by Mr. 
W. A. Shaw.] ISO, 

LAKE, Sır THOMAS (1567 ?-1630), 
secretary of state, son of Almeric Lake of 
Southampton, and brother of Arthur Lake 
[q. v.], was born in St. Michael’s parish, 
Southampton, about 1567. He was edu- 
cated in the grammar school of his native 
town, while Hadrian a Saravia [q. v.] was 
head-master there, and is said to have subse- 
quently proceeded to Cambridge. One “Mr. 
Lake’ of Olare Hall, who took the part of 
Trico in the performance of ‘ Ignoramus’ at; 
Cambridge in 1614, has been identified very 
doubtfully with Sir Thomas (Rusctes, Iyno- 
ramus,ed. Hawkins, pp. xxiv,xxv). Theactor 
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ismore likely to have been Sir Thomas’s son. 
The father took no degree at Cambridge. On 
leaving the university he became amanuensıs 
to Sir Franeis Walsingham, and his dexterity 
and despatch gained for him in that capacity 
the nickname of ‘Swiftsure, after a well- 
known ship. He displayed some interest in 
antiquities, and joined the Elizabethan So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop 
Parker. A paper on sterling money, read to 
the members by Lake, appears in Hearne’s 
“Ourious Discourses,’i. 10. Queen Elizabeth. 
took notice of his abilities, and about 1600 
made him clerk of the signet. On 27 Sept. 
1592 he was created M.A. at Oxford during 
the queen’s visit. In her last days he is 
said to have read Latin and French to her. 
Three days after her death (27 March 1603) he 
and George Carew were sent by the eouncil 
to James in Scotland, to acquaint him with 
the position of affairs in England. He im- 
presged the 
James’s arrival in London he was appointed 
the king’s seeretary of the Latin tongue, and 
was knighted (20 May 1603). On 1 June 


following he was made keeper of the records | 
at Whitehall, and on 9 March 16034 was | 
He was re- 
'fq.v.] The union proved unhappy, and hus- 


elected M.P. for Launceston. 
turned to parliament for the county of 
Middlesex in 1614. 

Lake justified the royal favour by steadily 
championing the interests of the king’s Scot- 
tish friends at court, and thus incurred the 
enmity of many English courtiers. He ‘had 
no pretensions to be anything more than a 
diligent and ready official’ (GARDINER), but 
despite his modest qualifications he was a 
recognised candidate for the post of secre- 
tary of state on Salisbury’s death in 1612, 
and offered a bribe to secure the appoint- 
ment. The king finally determined, for the 
time at least, to fill the oflice himself. Lake, 
however, performed the official duties of se- 
cretary at the wedding of Princess Elizabeth 
to the elector in December 1612, and he in- 
curred much ridieule by his reading aloud 
with a very bad accent and translating into 
very poor English the French contract of 
marriage. In 1613, when the question of 
choosing a secretary of state was again dis- 
cussed, the Howard influence at court was 
openly cast in Lake’s favour. In 1614 he 
was made a privy couneillor, and at the 
meeting of the council in September 1615, 
when the king’s financial position called for 
serious consideration, Lake pressed on James 
the necessity of staying his hands from gifts, 
and recommended some modifications in the 


same time Lake became a pensioner of Spain, 


new king favourably, and after 





Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador. But 
James had no obvious ground for depriving‘ 
him of his confidence, and on 3 Jan. 1615-16 
conferred on him the coveted post of secre- 
tary ofstate. Itwasreported that James soon. 
afterwards said of him that he was a minis- 
ter of state fit to serve the greatest prince 
inEurope. In 1617 Lake and his son Thomas 
accompanied the king to Scotland. Earlyın 
1619 Lake imperilled his position by com-, 
municating to his patron Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, some severe remarks which James I 
made to him about the venal character of 
Suffolk’s wife. Buckingham had been intro- 
duced to James I’s notice in 1614, in part 
through Lake’s ageney,and Lake, perceiving 
the insecurity of his relations with the king, 
flung himself on the favourite’s merey. He 
offered Buckingham a bribe of 15,0002. if he 
could help him to regain the full favour of the 
king. Buckingham at first was obdurate, but 
Lake gained the ear of Lady Compton, and, 
Buckingham was induced by her to act in. 
accordance with Lake’s wishes. 

Meanwhile a quarrel in Lake’s family was 
hastening his ruin. His eldest daughter had 
married in 1616 William Cecil, lord Roos, a. 
grandson of Thomas Cecil, first earl of Exeter 


band and wife soon separated. But Roos had 
previously mortgaged to Lake his estates at 
Walthamstow, and after the separation Lake 
intimidated him into an agreement that the 
mortgaged estates should become the pro- 
perty of his wife. Roos’s grandfather, the 
Earl of Exeter, declined to assent to the 
alienation of the lands. The dispute aceord- 
ingly grew hotter, and Lady Roos’s brother 
Arthur brutally assaulted Roos, and sheand 
her mother threatened to charge him with 
an incestuous connection with the Countess 
of Exeter, his grandfather’s young wife. The 
persecution drove Roos to take refuge in. 
Rome, and he died at Naples in 1618. Lady 
Roos thereupon turned her artillery against 
the young Countess of Exeter. Forged 
letters were fortheoming to show that the 
countess, besides committing offences against 
morality, had attempted to poison Lake 
and his daughter. Late in 1618 Lady 
Exeter charged Lake, his wife, son, and 
daughter with defamation of character in 
the Star-chamber, and a host of witnesses 
were examined for five days together early 
in February 1618-19. The evidence showed 
that Lake had imprisoned one Gwilliams for 
refusing to swear falsely against the countess,. 


: i ‚and although less blameworthy than his fel- 
levy of the disputed impositions. About the | 


low-prisoners he had undoubtedly sanetioned 
the eireulation of his daughter’s libels, and 


and entered into intimate relations with | that in spite of a warning from the king that. 
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would be safer for him to withdraw them. 
On 13 Feb. 1618-19 James pronounced sen- 
tence against the defendants. AII were 
ordered to be imprisoned during the king’s 
pleasure, and Lake and his wife were also to 
pay a fine of 5,0007. each, with 1,0007. damages 
to Lady Exeter; Lady Roos was fined ten 
thousand marks, and Arthur Lake 3007. 

Chamberlain reported on 14 Feb. 1618-19 
that Lord Digby and Bacon extenuated Lake’s 


guilt, and that the success of his cause had 


been prayed for by the catholies generally, 
and especially by those at Louvain. Lady 


Roos confessed her guilt on 19 June 1619, | 


and was released. Lake himself admitted the 
justice of his sentence on 28 Jan. 1619-20, 


and was thereupon liberated. His wife did | 


not gain her freedom till 2 May 1621. The 
fines were afterwards commuted to one pay- 


ment of 10,2002., in addition to the damages | 


awarded to Lady Exeter. 

The proceedings necessarily led to Lake’s 
dismissal from the office of secretary. He 
spent the remainder of his life in retirement, 
chiefly at his estate of Canons, in the parish 
of Little Stanmore or Whitchurch, Middle- 
sex, which he had purchased in 1604. He 
seems to have renewed his friendly relations 
with Buckingham, who visited him ap- 
parently in London in July 1621. 
elected M.P. for Wells in 1625, and for 
"Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, in 1626. He 
died at Canons on 17 Sept. 1630, and was 
buried at Whitchurch on 19 Oct. following. 
The erroneous statement that he wasa bene- 
factor to St. John’s College, Oxford (HEARNE, 
‚Discourses, ii. 436), seems to have arisen from 
his purchase of a picture hanging in the 
president’s lodgings there in 1616. 

‘ Lake married Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir William Ryder, alderman of 
London. She was buried at Whitchurch on 
25 Feb. 1642-3. By her he was father of 
three sons and four daughters. The eldest 
son, Thomas, and the second son, Arthur, 
were both knighted in 1617. The former was 
elected M.P. for Wells in 1625, and died in 
1653. The latter was M.P. for Bridgwater 
in the parliaments of 1625 and 1626, and died 
in 1633. The third son, Lancelot (d. 1646), 
left a son, Lancelot, who was M.P. for 
Middlesex in the convention of 1660 and in 


the parliament of 1661, and was knighted at 


Whitehall on 6 June 1660, and died in 1680. 
Sir Lancelot had two sons, Thomas, and 
Warwick, the ancestor of Gerard, lord Lake 


[g.v.] The elder son, Thomas, who was 


knighted on 4 Dec. 1670, married Rebecca, 
daughter of Sir John Langham of Cotes- 
brooke, and had a daughter Mary, first wife 
of James Brydges, first duke of Chandos 


He was 


| [g- v.), to whom the estate of Canons ulti- 
mately passed. 


[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Kniehts (Harl. Soc.), 
ı pp. 243-4; Lloyd’s State Worthies, 1766, ii. 63, 
| 75; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 260-1; 
| Return of Members of Parliament; Goodman’s 
| Courtof James I; Court and Times of James Als 
Weldon’s Court of James I; Brydges’s Peers 
of England; Saunderson’'s James I; Fuller's 
Worthies ; Spedding’s Bacon ; Gardiner's His- 
tory, vols ii.and iil.; Lysons’s Environs, iii. 405, 
+412; Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of James I; Burke’s Extinet Peerage, 
s.v. ‘Lake; ’ notes kindly supplied by J. Willis 
Clark, esq., registrary of the university of Cam- 
bridge, by L. Ewbank, esq., of Clare College, 
and by the Rer. W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s 
Sl. 


LAKINGHETH, JOHN De (d. 1381), 
chronicler, was a native of Norfolk, and a 
monk of Bury St. Edmunds in the time of 
Edward III and Richard II, and was “custos 
baronise,’ an oflice which, no doubt, brought 
him into close connection with the tenants 
ofthe monastery. Hethus became very ün- 
popular, and in the peasant rising of 1381 
the insurgents clamoured that he should be 
surrendered to them. In order to save the 
monastery this was done, and he was be- 
headed. Lakingheth compiled ‘ Kalendare 
Maneriorum Terrarum . . . ad Monasterium 
S. Edmundi Buriensis spectantium,’ which 
| is preserved in Harl. MS. 743, no doubt his 
own autograph. Thecontents of thiscalendar 
are deseribed in the ‘Monasticon Anglica- 
| num,’ iii. 121-2, and some documents from it 
are printed on pp. 135-6, 138-9. Thesecond ° 
‚ article in the volume is a ‘Short History of 
the Abbots down to the Death of John de 
Brynkele in 1379; to thishas been added a 
list of the abbots down to the dissolution. 
This history is printed in the ‘Monasticon, 
iii. 155-6. 

One Sir John de Lakingheth was captain 
of Conq in Brittany in May 1373, when the 
town was captured by Oliver de Clisson 
(FROISSART, vi. 140, ed. Luce); afterwards 
in 1376 he was one of the captains of Brest 
(Feedera, 11. 1062). A third John de Lak- 
ingheth was rector of Bircham Tofts, Nor- 
folk, in 1375 (BLOMEFIELD, Norfolk,x. 287). 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 462: Walsing- 
ham’s Historia Anglieana, ii. 3 (Rolls Ser.) ; other 
| authorities as quoted.] GER: 


LALOR, JAMES FINTON (a. 1849), 
politician, was eldest son of Patrick Lalor, 
a gentleman farmer, of Tinakill, Queen’s 
County, Ireland, who took a prominent part 
in the anti-tithe movement there and was 
M.P. for his county, 1832-5. Peter L.alor 

ER2 


| College, Oxford. ] 
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[g.v.] was his brother. Deaf, near-sighted, 
ungainly, and deformed, James led a secluded 
life, brooding over his own schemes for secur- 
ing the freedom of his country, until 1847, 
when he sentto Charles Gavan Duffy, editor 
of the ‘ Nation,’ a letter published on 11 Jan., 
in which he advocated physical force, land 
confiscation, and a struggle for national in- 
dependence. Hethussecured a place among 
the contributors to that paper, and wrote a 
series of letters, which were ‘ marvels of pas- 
sionate, persuasive rhetorie.” He devised a 
schemefora strike against rent, which, inspite 
ofthe strong disapproval of Duffy, heinduced 
Mitchell to adopt ; and he also endeavoured 
to form a land league of hisown. On 15 Sept. 
1847 he summoned a meeting of tenant 
farmers at Holyceross, Tipperary, to found 
a land league on the footing of a “live and 
thrive’ rent, but his want of practical ability 
and his fierce self-opinionativeness caused 
the failure of the meeting. His resolutions 
were carried, but the association was abor- 
tive. Hecontinued to play a prominent part 
in revolutionary eircles until the outbreak 
of 1848. On 26 May of that year John 
Mitchell was transported and the “United 
Irishman ’ suppressed. Thereupon John 
Martin arranged for the publication of the 
«Irish Felon,’ successor to the ‘ United Irish- 
man.’ The first number was dated 24 June 
1848, and to its pages Lalor was the chief 
contributor. After Martin’s arrest in July, 
Lalor practically edited it. It came to an 
end on 22 July with its fifth number. On 
29 July a proclamation appeared calling on 
all persons to arrest, P. J. Smyth, Lalor, and 
others. Lalor had been arrested the day 
before at Ballyhane. He was imprisoned 
under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
but after he had spent some months in gaol 
his health became impaired, and he was re- 
leased. He immediately planned schemes 
for a new conspiracy and a new insurrec- 
tion, but died 27 Dee. 1849. ‘Endowed 
with a will and a persuasiveness of pro- 
digious force,’ says Duffy, ‘of all the men 
who have preached revolutionary polities 
in Ireland, this isolated thinker, who had 
hitherto had no experience either as a writer 
or as an actor in public affairs, was the most 
original and intense ;’ but his intellectual 
pride in his own work was so great and his 
temper so irritable, that he was an imprac- 
ticable colleague. 


[Charles Gavan Duffy’s Young Ireland and his 
Four Years of Irish ‚History, 1845-9; Wil- 
liam Dillon’s Life of Davis ; John Savage’s ‘’98 ’ 
and ‘’48,’ New York, 1884; Nation, 1847; 
Times, 31 Dec. 1849.] TSASHE: 





LALOR, JOHN (1814-1856), journalist 
and author, son of John Lalor, a Roman 
catholie merchant, was born at: Dublin in’ 
1814, and educated at a Roman catholie 
school at Carlow and at Clongowes College. 
On 6 June 1831 he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1837. 
After collecting important evidence as an 
assistant poor-law commissioner, he left Ire- 
land in 1836, and became connected with 
the daily press in London, first as a par- 
liamentary reporter, and afterwards for five 
or six years as one of the prineipal editors 
of the “Morning Chronicle,’ having social 
and domestic questions wholly under his 
direction. In 1838 he was admitted a solici- 
tor in Dublin. In 1839 he obtained the: 
prize of one hundred guineas awarded by the 
Central Society of Education for an essay 
on ‘The Expedieney and Means of Elevating 
the Profession of the Educator in Society. 
He was brought upas a Roman catholie, but 
about 1844 he joined the unitarian church, 
and undertook the editorship of the unitarian | 
weekly paper, ‘The Inquirer? He himself 
contributed vigorous articles on the Factory 
Bill, Ireland, and on education. His last 
work for the press was ‘Money and Morals: 
a Book for the Times,’ 1852, a portion of 
which was reprinted in 1864 under the title 
of‘ England among the Nations” He died, 
after much ill-health, at Holly Hill, Hamp- 
stead, London, on 27 Jan. 1856, aged 42. 

[Inquirer, 9 Feb. 1856, pp. 83-4; Gent. Mag. 
March 1856, pp. 319-20; information kindly 
supplied by the Rey. Dr. Stubbs, of Trin. Coll. 
Dublin.] GIOsB: 


LALOR, PETER (1823-1889), colonial 
legislator, younger brother of James Finton 
Lalor [q.v.], was born at Tinakill, Queen’s 
County, Ireland, in 1823, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He subsequently 
became a civil engineer, and shortly after the 
discovery of gold in Australia he sailed for 
Melbourne in 1852. Proceeding to Ballarat 
in 1853, he, with his companions, took uprich . 
claims on the Eureka lead and gravel pits, 
from which they were hoping to obtain a for- 
tune, when in Noy. 1854 the outbreak of the 
miners took place. Lalor played a leading 
part among the insurgents. It had been 
customary for the diggers to pay a monthly 
license to the government; but at a meet- 
ing on 29 Nov. 1854 it had been decided not 
to pay any further licenses, and the exist- 
ing official documents were burnt. Parties 
of the 12th and 40th regiments, accompanied 
by police, attacked the miners on. 3 Dec. at 


the Eureka stockade, when twenty-two of 


the rioters were killed, twelve wounded, and. 
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125 taken prisoners. Lalor, who commanded 
the rebels, received a ball near the shoulder, 
.and ultimately lost an arm. He, however, 
escaped, and a reward of 2007. offered for his 
capture did not result in his arrest. Sub- 
sequently representation was given to the 
- gold-fields, and in November 1855 Lalor was 
without opposition eleeted as member for 
Ballarat. Shortly after taking his seat the 
- government appointed him inspector of rail- 
ways. At the next election, in 1856, he was 
"'returned for South Grant, and was appointed 
- chairman of committees by the legislative 
assembly, an oflice in which he gained much 
distincetion. He sat for South Grant till 1871, 
when he was defeated at the poll, but in 
1875 he was again returned for the same 
constitueney. In August of that year he 
. beeame commissioner for customs in Graham 
. Berry’s first administration. In the following 
- October he resigned with his chief. After the 
general election, in May 1877, Berry again 
took office, and Lalor resumed his former 
post. In 1868, after retiring from the chair- 
manship of the committees, he devoted much 
attention to his interest in the New North 
Clunes and the Australian mines. He was 
chairman of the Clunes water commission, 
with a large salary, and was a director of 
the New North Clunes mining company. 


Through his efforts in 1870 and 1871, the. 


bill was carried for the Clunes waterworks, 
which were completed at a cost of 70,0001. 
On the formation of thethird Berry ministry, 
in 1877, Lalor was appointed commissioner 
for trade and customs, and in 1878 became 
postmaster-general as well. Hewasappointed 
speaker of the house in 1880, and held this 
. post until 1888, when he retired in conse- 
quence of ill-health, He was thereupon 
awarded a vote of thanks, with a grant of 
4,0007. Hedied at Melbourne on 10 Feb. 1889. 


[Men of the Time, Vietoria, 1878, pp. 100-1; 
Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of Dates, 1879, 
vol. x. pt. ii. p. 246; Times, 11 Feb. 1889, p. 5, 
30 March p. 13.] GEEHE. 

LAMB. [See also LamBe.] 


LAMB, ANDREW (1565?-1634), bishop 
of Galloway, was probably son or relative of 
Andrew Lamb of Leith, a lay member of the 
general assembly of 1560. He became minis- 
ter of Burntisland, Fifeshire, in 1593, was 
translated to Arbroath in 1596, and to South 
- Leith in 1600. The same year he was ap- 

pointed one of the members of the standing 
- commission of the church, and in 1601 was 
made a royal chaplain, and in that capacity 
. accompanied the Earl of Mar when he went 
as ambassador to the English court. He re- 
ceived a pension from the abbey of Arhroath 





for ‘service done to the king, and for his 
earnest care in discharging his ministerial 
functions, and in the common aflairs of the 
kirk tending to the establishment of disci- 
pline,’ and in 1607 was made titular bishop of 
Brechin. He was a member of the assembly 
of 1610 which allowed spiritual jurisdietion 
to the bishops, and was one of the three Scot- 
tish prelates who were consecrated at London 
in October of that year. In 1615 he pre- 
sented a beautiful brass chandelier to the ca- 


| thedral of Brechin, still to beseenthere. He 


was translated to the see of Galloway in 1619, 
and died in 1634. In his later years he he- 
cameblind,andresided chiefly in Leith, where 
he had property. He wasa favourite of King 
James, and a willing supporter of his mea- 
sures for the introduction of episcopacy and 
the English ceremonies, but he was of a con- 


| eiliatory temper, and the anti-prelatic party 


had nothing worse to say of him than that he 
‘loved not to be poor. It is said by the 
biographers of Samuel Rutherford that, at 
his admission to the parish of Anwoth, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Lamb connived at his ordina- 
tion by presbyters only. There isno evidence 
for this, but he was tolerant to Rutherford 
and others who did not conform to the articles 
enjoined by the Perth assembly. He left a 
son James and two daughters, one of whom 
married Lenox of Cally and the other Murray 
of Broughton, both in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright. Several of his letters have been 
published in “Original Letters relating to the 
Eeclesiastical Affairs of Scotland.’ 

[Seott’s Fasti; Keith’s Scottish Bishops; Row’s, 
Calderwood's, and Lawson’s Histories; Black's 
Brechin;; Murray’s Life of Rutherford.] 

GaWeeS: 


LAMB, BENJAMIN (fi. 1715), was or- 
ganist of Eton College and verger of St. 
George’s Chape), Windsor, about 1715. He 
wrote much church music and some songs. 
Among the former may.be mentioned his 
anthems, ‘ Unto Thee have I cried,’ ‘O wor- 
ship the Lord,’ “Ifthe Lord Himself ‘I will 
give thanks, and an evening service in E 
minor, all of which are in the Tudway Col- 
leetion (Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS. 7341-2). 

[Grove's Diet. of Music; Diet. of Musie, 1824 ; 
Harl. MSS.] BMI 


LAMB, Lapyr CAROLINE (1785-1828), 
novelist, only daughter of Frederick Pon- 
sonby, third earl of Bessborough, by his wife, 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, the younger 
daughter of John, first earl of Spencer, was 
born on 13 Nov. 1785. At the age of three 
she was taken to Italy, where she remained 
six years, chiefly under the charge of a ser- 
vant. She was then sent to ‚Devonshire 
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House to be educated with her cousins, and | 
was subsequently entrusted to her grand- 
mother, Lady Spencer, who, alarmed at her 
eccentrieities, consulted a doctor as to her 
state of mind. She was married on 3 June 
1805 to the Hon. William Lamb, afterwards 
Lord Melbourne [q. v.] She was soon pas- 
sionatelyinfatuated with Byron, of whom she 
wrote in her diary, after his introduction to 
her, that he was ‘mad, bad, and dangerous to 
know ’[see under Byron]. After Byron’s rup- 
ture with her in 1813, Lady Caroline’s temper 
became so ungovernable that her husband 
reluctantly determined upon a separation. 
While the legal instruments were being pre- 
pared she wrote and sent her first novel, | 
‘Glenarvon,' to the press. On the day fixed, 
however, for the execution of the deed of 

separation, a sudden reconciliation took place, 

and Lady Caroline was found seated beside 

her husband, ‘“feeding him with tiny scraps 
of transparent bread and butter,’ while the 
solicitor was waiting below to attest the sig- 
natures (TORRENS, Memoirs of Viscount Mel- 
bourne, i. 112). ‘“Glenarvon’ was published 
anonymouslyin 1816 (London, 12mo, 3 vols.) 
It was written, she says, “unknown to all 
(save a governess, Miss Welsh), in the middle 
of the night’ (cf. Zady Morgan’s Memoirs, 1. 
202). This rhapsodical tale owed its brief 
success to the caricature portrait of Byron 
which it contained. Moore, in a fit of indig- 
nation, wrote a review of it for the ‘ Edin- 

burgh,’ but on second thoughts did not send | 
it (TORRENS, Memoirs of Vrscount Melbourne, | 
1.112). Byron, in a letter to Moore, says: ‘If 

the authoress had written the truth... the 

romance would not only have been more ro- 

mantie, but more entertaining. As for the 

likeness, the pieture can’t be good ; I did not 

sit long enough’ (MooRE, Life of Lord Byron, 

p- 330). An Italian translation of the novel 
appears to have been printed in Venice nm 
1817 (id. p. 363). It was reprinted in one 
volume in 1865, under the title of “The Fatal | 
Passion’ (London, 8vo). On hearing that 

Byron, when questioned by Madame de Sta&l, 

had laughed at her book as “that insincere 

production,’ Lady Caroline burnt at Brocket 

‘very solemnly, on a sort of funeral pile, 

transcripts of all the letters which she had 
received from Byron, and a copy of a minia- 
ture (his portrait) which he had presented to 
her; several girls from the neighbourhood, 
whom she had dressed in white garments, | 
daneing round the pile, and singing a song 
which shehad written for the occasion, “Burn, 
fire, burn, &e.”’ (Rogers, Table Talk, 1856, 
p- 236). Caring little for politics, but always 
craving for notoriety, she energetically can- 
vassed the Westminster electors in 1819 on 





behalf of her brother-in-law, George Lamb, 
and succeeded in gaining over a number of 
doubtful voters. In the same year she pub- 
lished “A New Canto’ (anon. London, 8vo). 
Her second novel, ‘Graham Hamilton,’ which 
was sent to Colburn’s in 1820, ‘with an 
earnest injunction neitherto name the author 
nor to publish it at that time,’ was published 
in 1822 (anon. London, 12mo, 2 vols.) The 
design of this novel is said to have been sug- 
gested to her by Ugo Foscolo, whose advice 
was,‘Writea book which will offend nobody ; 
women cannot afford to shock.’ It was suc- 


' ceeded in 1823 by ‘Ada Reis; a Tale’ (anon. 


London, 12mo, 3 vols.), another edition of 
which was published in the following year 
(Paris, 12mo, 2 vols.) In July 1824 she acei- 
dentally met Byron’s funeral procession on its 
wayto Newstead. Though she partially re- 
covered from this sudden shock, her mind be- 
came more affected, and in the following year 
she wasseparated from her husband. During 
the remainder of her life she lived for the most 
part at Brocket with her father-in-law and 
her only surviving child, George Augustus 
Frederick Lamb, a hopeless invalid, who died 
unmarried on 27 Nov. 1836, aged 29. She 
died at Melbourne House, Whitehall, in the 
presence of her husband, who had hastened 
over from Ireland, on 26 Jan. 1828, aged 42, 
and was buried at Hatfield. 

Lady Caroline was a clever, generous, and 
impulsive woman, inordinately vain, and ex- 
citable to the verge of insanity. In person 
she was small and slight, with pale, golden- 
coloured hair, “large hazel eyes, capable of 
much varied expression, exceedingly good 
teeth, and a musical intonation of voice’ ( The 
Life of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton,i. 328). 
Her powers of conversation were remarkable, 
full of wild originality, and combining great 
and sudden contrasts, whileher manners ‘had 
a fascination which it is difficult for any who 


, never encountered their effect to conceive’ 


(Literary Gazette, 1828,p.108). LordLytton 
has left on record a curious account of his 
brief and sentimental attachment to her 
(Life,1.334-6). She is supposed to have been 
the original of Mrs. Felix‘ Lorraine in ‘ Vi- 
vian Grey,’ of Lady Monteagle in ‘ Venetia’ 
(HırcHMman, Publie Life of the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, 1879, 1. 30, 127), of Lady Melton 
in “De Lindsay,’ Lady Clara in ‘ Lionel Hast- 
ings, and of Lady Bellenden in ‘Greville’ 
(Life of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton,i. 357- 
358). She wrote poetry for the annuals, and 
several of her pieces were set to musie by 
Isaac Nathan and others. Some of her verses 
have been collected in Isaac Nathan’s ‘ Fugi- 
tive Pieces and Reminiscences of Lord Byron 
. . „also some original Poetry, Letters, and 
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‚Recollections of Lady Caroline Lamb’ (1829). 
'Eleven letters written by her to her friend 
Lady Morgan are preserved in “Lady Mor- 
gan’s Memoirs’ (i. 42-3, ii. 174-9, 203-4, 
206-13, 240), and seven written to William 
‚Godwin in Mr. C. K. Paul’s ‘ William God- 
win, his Friends and Contemporaries,' 1876 
(ii. 266-8, 285-6, 302-4). There is a whole- 
length engraving of Lady Caroline Lamb 
"with her boy by Cheeseman, and a charming 
print by W. Finden, from “an original draw- 
ing in the possession of Mr. Murray, will be 
found in Finden’s ‘ Illustrations of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron,’ 1833, vol. ii. 
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LAMB, CHARLES (1775-1834), essayist 
and humourist, was born on 10 Feb. 1775 in 
-Crown Office Row in the Temple, London. 
His father, John Lamb, who is deseribed 
under the name of Lovel in Charles Lamb’s 
‘essay ‘The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple,’ was the son of poor parents in 
Lincolnshire, and had come up as a boy to 
“London and entered domestie service. He 
ultimately became clerk and servant to 
"Samuel Salt, a bencher of the Inner Temple, 
“and continued to fill that position until Salt’s 
death in 1792. He married Elizabeth Field, 

"whose mother was for more than fifty years 
-housekeeper at Blakesware in Hertfordshire, 
a few miles from Ware, a dower-house of the 
‚Plumers, a well-known county family. This 
“Mary Field, Charles Lamb’s grandmother, 
played an important part in the early de- 
. velopment of his affeetions, and is a familiar 
presence in some of the most characteristic 
and pathetie of his writings. 
To John and Elizabeth Lamb, in Crown 
Office Row, were born a family of seven chil- 
.dren, of whom only three survived their in- 
-faney. The eldest of these three was John 
Lamb, born in 1763; the second Mary Ann, 
- better known as Mary, born in 1764; and the 
‘third Charles, baptised 10 March 1775 “by 





the Rev. Mr. Jefis’ The baptisms of the 
entire family duly appear in the registers of 
the Temple Church, and were first printed by 
Mr. Charles Kent in his ‘ Centenary Edition 
of Lamb’s Works’ in 1875. 

The block of buildings in which Samuel 
Salt occupied one or more sets of chambers, 
and in which the Lamb family were born 
and reared, is at the eastern end of Crown 
Office Row, and though considerably modi- 
fied since in its interior arrangements, still 
bears upon its outer wall the date 1737. 

Charles Lamb received his earliest educa- 
tion at a humble day-school kept by a Mr. 
William Bird in a court leading out of 
Fetter Lane (see Lamb’s paper, ‘Captain 
Starkey,’ in Hoxr’s Every-day Book, 21 July 
1826). It wasa school for both boys and 
girls, and Mary Lamb also attended it. At 
the age of seven Charles obtained a nomina- 
tion to Christ’s Hospital (the ‘Blue Coat 
School”), through the influence of his father’s 
employer, and within its venerable walls he 
passed the next seven years of his life, his 
holidays being spent with his parents in the 
Temple or with his grandmother, Mrs. Field, 
in Hertfordshire. 

What Charles Lamb learned at Christ’s 
Hospital, what friendships he formed, and 
what merits and demerits he detected in the 
arrangements, manners, and customs of the 
school, are all familiar to us from the two 
remarkable essays he has left us, ‘On Christ’s 
Hospital, and the Character of the Christ’s 
Hospital Boys,’ published in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ in 1813, and the later essay 
‘“Christ's Hospital Five-and-thirty Years 
Ago,' one of the Elia series, in the “London 
Magazine’ of November 1820. On the whole 
he seems to have been happy in the school, 
and to have acquired considerable skill in its 
special studies, notably in Latin, which he 
was fond of reading, and in a rough-and- 
ready way writing, tothe end of his life. At 
the time of quitting the school he had not 
attainedthehighest position, thatof‘Grecian, 
but the nearest in rank to it, that of deputy . 
Grecian. Perhaps the school authorities 
were not careful to promote him to the 
superior rank, seeing that he was not to 
proceed to the university. As a Grecian 
Lamb would have been entitled to an ex- 
hibition, but it was understood that the 
privilege was intended for those who were 


| to enter holy orders, and a fatal impediment 


of speech—an .insurmountable and painful 
stutter made that profession impossible for 
him even if his gifts and inclinations had 
pointedthat way. Heleft Christ’s Hospitalin 
November 1789, carrying with him, among 
other precious possessions, the friendship of 
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Samuel Taylor Ooleridge, a friendship de- 
stined to endure, and to be the main living 
influence upon his mind and character till 
‚the latest year of his life. Coleridge was 
two years Lamb’s senior, and remained at 
‘the school till 1772, when he went to Cam- 
bridge. 

Atthe date of Lamb’s leaving school his 
elder brother John was a clerk in the South 
Sea House, and a humbler post in the same 
oflice was soon found for Charles through 
the good oflices of Samuel Salt, who was a 
deputy-governor of the company. But early 
‘in 1792 he was appointed to a clerkship in 
the accountant’s oflice of the India House, 
and remained a member of the staff for the 
next thirty years. The court minutes of the 
old India House record that on 5 April 
1792 “William Savory, Charles Lamb, and 
Hutcher Trower’ were appointed clerks in 
the accountant’s oflice on the usual terms. 
Another entry of three weeks later tells 
that the sureties required by the office were 
in Lamb’s case Peter Peirson, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, and John Lamb ‘of the Inner 
Temple, gentleman’ The name of Peter 
Peirson recalls one of the most touching 
passages in the essay on the ‘Old Benchers.’ 

Samuel Salt died in this same year, leav- 
ing various legacies and other benefactions 
to his faithful elerk and housekeeper. The 
Lamb family had accordingly to leave the 
Temple, and there is no record of their place 


of residence until 1796, when we hear of| 


them as lodging in Little Queen Street, 
Holborn. The family were poor, Charles’s 
salary, and what his sister could earn by 
.needlework, in addition to the interest on 
Salt’s legacies, forming their sole means of 
subsistence, for John Lamb the younger, a 
fairly prosperous gentleman, was living an 
independent life elsewhere. John Lamb the 
elder was old and sinking into dotage. The 
mother was an invalid, with apparently a 
strain of insanity. Mary Lamb was over- 
worked, and the continued strain and anxiety 
began to tell upon her mind. On 22 Sept. 
1796 a terrible blow fell upon the family. 
Mary Lamb, irritated with a little apprentice- 
girl who was working in the family sitting- 
room, snatched a knife from the table, pur- 
sued the child round the room, and finally 
stabbed her mother, who had interposed in 
the girl’s behalf.. The wound was instantly 
fatal, Charles being at hand only in time to 
wrest the knife from his sister and prevent 
further mischief. An inquest was held and 
a verdict found oftemporary insanity. Mary 
Lamb would have been in the ordinary course 
transferred to a public lunatie asylum, but 
interest was made with the authorities, and 








she was given into the custody of her brother, 
then only just of age, who undertook to be 
her guardian, an office which he discharged 
under the gravest diffieulties and discourage- 
ments for the remainder of his life. Mrs. 
Lamb was buried in the graveyard of St. 


Andrew’s, Holborn, on 26 Sept. 1796, and _ 
Charles Lamb, with his imbecile father and 


an old Aunt Hetty, who formed one of the 
household, left Little Queen Street. (The 
house no longer stands, having been removed 
with others to make room for a church, which 
now stands on its site.) Thefamily removed 
to 45 Chapel Street, Pentonville, with the 
exception of Mary, who was placed under 
suitable care at Hackney, where Charles 
eould frequently visit her. In February 1797 
old Aunt Hetty died, and Charles was left 
as the solitary guardian of his father until 
the latter’s death in 1799. 

The letters of Charles Lamb, through 
which his life may be henceforth studied, 
open with a correspondence with Coleridge, 
beginning in May 1796. The earliest of 
these letters records how Charles Lamb him- 
self had been for six weeks in the winter of 
1795-6 in an asylum for some form of 
mental derangement, which, however, seems 
never to have recurred. It is likely that 
this tendeney was inherited from the mother, 
and that moreover the immediate cause, in 
this case, may have been a love disappoint- 
ment. This at least is certain, that already 
Charles Lamb had lost his heart to a girl 
living not far from Blakesware, his grand- 
mother’shome in Hertfordshire. The earliest 
intimation of the fact is afforded by the 
existence of two sonnets which Lamb sub- 
mits to Coleridge in 1796 as having been 
written by him in the summer of 1795 (see 
Lamöb’s Letters, i. 4). Both poems refer to 
Hertfordshire, and the-second distinetly re- 
veals an attachment to a “gentle maid’ 
named Anna, who had lived in a ‘ cottage,” 
and with whom ‘in happier days’ he had held 
free converse, days which, however, “ne’er 
must come again.’ At that early date, there- 
fore, it is clear that the course of love had 
not run smooth, andit isreasonableto connect 
Lamb’s mental breakdown in the following 
winter with this cause. A year later, in 
writing to Coleridge after his mother’s death, 
he speaks of his attachment as a folly that 
has left him for ever. Allthat is certain of 
this episode in Lamb’s life is that the girl’s 
name was Ann Simmons, that she lived with 
her mother in a cottage called Blenheims, 
within a mile of Blakesware House, and that 
she ultimately married a Mr. Bartram, a 
silversmith, of Princes Street, Leicester 
Square (sheis mentioned under that namein 
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the essay ‘ Dream Children’). Thus far all is 
certain. The wholepedigree of the Simmons 
family is in the present writer’s possession, 
but an old inhabitant of Widford (the village 
adjoining Blakesware), and intimate friend 
of the Lambs, from whom he obtained it, 
had never heard of the eireumstances attend- 
ing Lamb’s unsuccessful wooing. 

In the spring of 1796 Coleridge made his 
earliest appearance as a poet in a small 
volume published by Cottle of Bristol, 
‘Poems on Various Subjects, by 8. T. Cole- 
ridge, late of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and among these were four sonnets by 
Lamb. ‘The effusions signed C. L. were 
written by Mr. Charles Lamb of the India 
House. Independently of the signature, their 
superior merit would have sufficiently distin- 
guished them.” Two of these sonnets refer 
also to Anna with the fair hair and the blue 
eyes. This was Lamb’s first appearance in 
print. The sonnets are chiefly remarkable 
as reflecting the diction and the graceful 
melancholy of William Lisle Bowles [g. v.], 
‚whose sonnets had in a singular degree in- 
fluenced and inspired both Lamb and Cole- 
ridge while they were still at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. A year later, in 1797, Coleridge pro- 
duced a second edition of his poems, * To 
„which are now added Poems by Charles Lamb 


and Charles Lloyd’ (1775-1839) [q. v.]. 


Among these were included the ‘ Anna’ son- 
nets, and the lines entitled ‘The Grandame,’ 
written on his grandmother, Mrs. Field, who 
had died at Blakesware in 1792. (These lat- 
ter had already appeared in print, in a hand- 
‚some quarto, with certain others of Charles 
.Lloyd’s.) 

In the summer of 1797 Lamb devoted his 
short holiday (only one week) to a visit to 
Coleridge at Nether Stowey, where he made 
the acquaintance of Thomas Poole [q. v.], 
and met Wordsworth and others (see Mrs. 
SANDFORD, Thomas Poole and his Friends ; 
and Zamb's Letters, i. 79). The following 
year, 1798, saw the publication of a thin 
volume, ‘Blank Verse, by Charles Lamb and 
Charles Lloyd,’ containing the touching 
verses on the ‘Old Familiar Faces.’ Later 
appeared Lamb’s prose romance, ‘ A Tale of 
Rosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret,’ a 
story of sentiment written under the influ- 
ence of Mackenzie, and having the scene laid 
in Lamb’s favourite village of Widford in 
Hertfordshire. During this year Cottle of 
Bristol had a portrait taken of Lamb by Han- 
cock, an engraving of which appeared many 
years later in Cottle’s.‘ Recollections of Cole- 
ridge.’” This is the earliest portrait of Lamb 
we possess. In November 1798 Coleridge, 


with Wordsworth and his sister, left England 





for Germany, and for the next eighteen 
months Lamb was thrown for literary sym- 
pathy upon other friends, notablyon Southey, 
with whom he began a frequent eorrespond- 
ence. In these letters Lamb’s individuality 
of style and humour became first markedly 
apparent. 

In the spring of 1799 Lamb’s father died, 
and Mary Lamb returned to live with her 
brother, from whom she was never again 
parted, except during occasional returns of 
her malady. But rumours of this malady 
followed them wherever they went. They 
had notice to quit their rooms in Penton- 
ville in the spring of 1799, and they were 
accepted as tenants for a while by Lamb’s 
old schoolfellow, John Mathew Gutch[g.v.], 
then a law-stationer in Southampton Build- 
ings, Holborn. Here they remained for nine 
montls, but the old difliculties arose, and 
the brother and sister were again homeless. 
Lamb then turned to the familiar preeinets 
of the Temple, and took rooms at the top of 
King’s Bench Walk (Mitre Court Buildings), 
where he remained with his sister for nearly 
nine years. They then removed to Inner 
Temple Lane for a period of another nine 
years. “ 

Lamb’s letters to Thomas Manning [gq. v.], 
the mathematician and orientalist, and to 
Coleridge on his return from Germany, begin 
at the date of his settling in the Temple, and 
continue the story of his life. Manning’s 
acquaintance he had made at Cambridge 
while visiting Charles Lloyd. Lamb now 
began to add to bis scanty income by writing 
for the newspapers (see his Elia essay, News- 
papers Thirty-five Years Ago). He contri- 
buted for some three years facetious para- 
graphs and epigrams to the ‘Morning Post,” 
‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and the “Albion.’ In 
1802 he published his ‘John Woodvil, a 
blank-verse play of the Restoration period, 
but showing markedly the influence of Mas- 
singer and Beaumont and Fletcher, full of 
felicitous lines, but erude and undramatic. 
It was reviewed in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
April 1803, not unfairly, but ignorantly. 
The Elizabethan dramatists were still sealed 
books save to the antiquary and the spe- 
cialist. Meantime Charles and Mary Lamb 
were struggling with poverty, and with 
worse enemies. Lamb’s journalistie and lite- 
rary associates made demands on his hospi- 
talıty, and good company brought its tempta- 
tions. In 1804 Mary Lamb writes that they 
are ‘very poor,’ and that Charles is trying in 
various ways to earn money. He was still 
dreaming of possible dramatie successes, but 
these were not to be. In 1803 he sends 
Manning his well-known verses on Hester 
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Savory, a young quakeress with whom he 
had fallen in love, though without her know- 
ledge, when he lived (1797-1800) at Pen- 
tonville, and who had recently died a few 
months after her marriage. In September 
1305 he is still thinking of dramatie work, 
and has a farce in prospect. The -project 
took shape in the two-act farce, ‘Mr. H., ac- 
cepted by the proprietors of Drury Lane, and 
produced on 10 Dec. The secret of Mr. H.s 
real name (Hogsflesh) seemed trivial and 
vulgar to the audience, and in spite of Ellis- 
ton’s best efforts, the farce was hopelessly 
damned. Lamb was himself present, and 
next day recorded the failure by letter to 
several of his friends. He now turned to a 
wider field of work in connection with the 
drama. He made Hazlitt’s acquaintance in 
1805, and Hazlitt introduced him to William 
Godwin, who had turned children’s publisher. 
For Godwin Lamb and his sister agreed to 
write the ‘Tales from Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in January 1807, a second edition fol- 
lowing in the next year. Lamb did the 
tragedies and Mary the comedies. This was 
Lamb’s first suecess, and first brought him 
into serious notice. It was followed by a 
child’s version of the adventures of Ulysses, 
made from Chapman’s translation of the 
‘Odyssey,’ for Lamb’s knowledge of Greek 
was moderate. This appeared in 1808. A 
much more important work was at hand. 
The publishing house of Longmans commis- 
sioned him to edit selections from the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. This also appeared in 
1808, under the title of ‘Specimens of Eng- 
lish Dramatie Poets contemporary with 
Shakespeare.” Lamb was at once recognised 
as a critie of the highest order, and of akind 
‘as yet unknown to English literature, and 
from this time forward his position as a 
prose writer of marked originality was secure 
among the more thoughtful of his contempo- 
raries, though it was not till some ten years 
later that he reached the general public. 
Between 1808 and 1818 his chief critical 
productions were the two noble essays on 
Hogarth and on the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
published in Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Reflector’ in 
1811, while the ‘ Recolleetions of Christ’s 


Hospital,’ in the “Gentleman’s Magazine’ of 


1813, and the “Confessions of a Drunkard, 


contributed to his friend Basil Montagu’s 


‘Some Einquiries into the Effects of Fer- 


vein he was to work later, with such success, 
in the ‘Fssays of Elia’ Meantime he was 
strengthening his position and widening his 
interests by new and stimulating friendships, 
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| to contribute occasional essays. 
| these, “Recollections of the South Sea House,’ 


‚of about one amonth. 
in a single volume in 1823: * Blia—Essays 
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and others appearing among his correspond- 
ents, while the old relations with the "Words- 
worths and Coleridge remained among the 
best influences of his life. 

In the autumn of 1817 Lamb and his 
sister left the Temple for lodgings in Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. Soon after 
a young bookseller, Charles Ollier, induced 
him to publish a collection of his miscel- 
laneous writings in verse and prose, including 
some, like ‘John Woodvil’ and ‘ Rosamund 
Gray,’ long out of print. These appeared ın 
two volumes, dedicated to Coleridge, in 1818, 
and at once obtained for Lamb a wider re- 
cognition. A more important result was to 
follow. The “London Magazine’ made its 
first appearance in January 1820. Hazlitt, 
who was on the staff, introduced Lamb to 
the editor, John Scott, and he was invited 
The first of 





appeared in August 1820. In writing the 
essay, Lamb remembered an obscure clerk 
in that oflice during his own short connec- 
tion with it as a boy, of the name of Elia, 
and as a joke appended that name to the 
essay. In subsequent essays he continued 
the same signature, which became insepar- 
ably connected with the series (see letter 
of Lamb to his publisher, John Taylor, in 
July 1821). “Call him Ellia,’ writes Lamb, 
and it seems probable that the name was 
really thus spelled. Between August 1820 
and December 1822 Lamb contributed five- 
and-twenty essays, thus signed, at the rate 
These werereprinted 


that have appeared under that signature in 
the “London Magazine.”’ 

Meantime, Lamb’s elder brother John had 
died (November 1821), and to the increasing 
loneliness of his existence we owe the beau- 
tiful- essay, “Dream Children” In 1822 
Charles and his sister for the first time went 
abroad, paying a short visit to their friend 
James Kenney[gq. v.]the dramatist, wholived 
at Versailles, and whose son, born in 1823, 
was christened Charles Lamb Kenney [q.v.] 
During this absence from England Mary 
Lamb had one of her now more frequent 
attacks of mental derangement. The next 
year brought a new anxiety into Lamb’s 
life, in the form of a criticism from the pen 


‘of an old friend on the ‘Elia’ volume of 
mented Liquors’ in 1814, were the first 


specimens of the miscellaneous essay in the 


1823. Southey, in reviewing a work by 
Gregoire upon deism in France, drew a moral 
from the hopeless tone of one of Lamb’s 
essays—that on ‘ Witches and other Night 
Fears’—adding that the essays as a whole 
lacked a ‘sound religious feeling.’ Thecharge 


Talfourd, Proctor, Crabb Robinson, Haydon, | pained Lamb keenly, both as coming from 
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an old friend and as touching a vein of real 
sorrow and anxiety in his mental history. 
He replied to the charge in the well-known 
‘ Letter of Elia to Robert Southey, Esq., in 
the ‘London Magazine’ for October 1823. 
Southey, in reply, wrote a loving and gene- 
rous letter of explanation to Lamb, and the 
breach between the old friends was at once 
healed. The same year that brought Lamb 
this distress was to bring compensation in a 
new interest added to his life. He and his 
sister were in the habit of spending their 
autumn holiday at Cambridge, where they 
had a friend, Mrs. Paris, sister of Lamb’s old 
friend, William Ayrton. Here the Lambs 
met a little orphan girl, Emma Isola, daugh- 
ter of Charles Isola, one of the esquire 
. bedells of the university. They invited her 
to spend subsequent holidays with them, 
and finallyadopted her. Duringthe remain- 
ing ten years of Lamb’s life the companion- 
ship of the young girl supplied the truest 
solace and relief amid the deepening anxieties 
of the home life. Lamb and his sister de- 
votedthemselvestohereducation,andthough 
in after years. she left them at times to be- 
come herself a teacher of others, their house 
was her home until her marriage with Ed- 
ward Moxon, the publisher, in 1833. Mrs. 
Moxon died in March 1891. 
In August 1823 the Lambs left their rooms 
. in Russell Street, Covent Garden, ‘over the 
- Brazier’s,’ and took a cottage in Colebrooke 
Row, Islington, the New River fowing atthe 
footoftheirgarden. Lambdescribesthehouse 
in a letter of 2 Sept. to Bernard Barton [q.v. ], 
- the quaker poet of Woodbridge, who was one 
of Lamb’s later friends, acquired through the 
“London Magazine.’ To him many of Lamb’s 
‘happiest letters are addressed. Meantime 
- Lamb was writing more ‘Elia’ essays, though 
with weakening health and increasing rest- 
lessness. Already he was considering the 
. chances of retirement from the India House, 
and a severe illness in the winter of 1824-5 
- brought the matter to an issue. His doetors 
urgently supported his application to the di- 
. rectors,andthe happy result was made known 
to him in March 1825, when it wasannounced 
. that a retiring pension would beawardedhim, 
" eonsisting of three-fourths of his salary, with 
a slight deduction to insure an allowance for 
- his sister in the event of her surviving. 
* After thirty-three years’ slavery,’ he wrote 
‘to Wordsworth, “here am I a freed man, 
with 4412. a year for the remainder of my 
life” The first use that Lamb made of his 
. freedom was to pay visits of varying length 
in the country, always in the direetion of his 
favourite Hertfordshire. The brother and 
. sister took lodgings oecasionally at theChace, 





Enfield, and after two years became sole 
tenants of the little house. Meantime the 
trials of having nothing to do became very 
real to them both. Lamb was an excel- 
lent walker, and in the summer months he 
found great pleasure in exploring the scenery 
of Hertfordshire, with the comforting re- 
membrance that he was still in easy touch 
with London and friends. But old friends 
were dying, and Lamb’s loyal nature found 
little compensation in the cultivation of new 
ones. That devoted friend of his childhood, 
Mr. Randal Norris, sub-treasurer of the 
Inner Temple, died in January 1827, and is 
the subject of a pathetie letter to Crabb 
Robinson—* To the last he called me Charley. 
Ihave none to call me Charley now.’ Randal 
Norris left two daughters, who set up a 
school at Widford, to which village their 
mother had belonged. The younger, Mrs. 
Arthur Tween, who was well known to the 
present writer, died at an advanced age at 
Widford in July 1891. During the few re- . 
maining years of Lamb’s life it was a fa- 
vourite excursion for him and Miss Isola to 
walk over to Widford and beg a half-holiday 
for the girls and tell them stories. 

In 1828 Lamb obtained some literary work 
of a kind thoroughly congenial. He wished 
to assist Hone, then producing his “Table 
Book,’ and undertook to make extracts (after 
the model of his “ Dramatie Specimens’ .of 
1808) from the Garrick plays in the British 
Museum. He had written also for the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ in 1826, his essays called 
‘Popular Fallacies” He wrote also occa- 
sional verse, and at times in his happiest 
and most characteristic vein, such as the 
lines “On an Infant dying as soon as born,’ 
written on the death of Thomas Hood’s first 
child, in 1828. Acrosties also, and other 
such trifles, and album verses, became in- 
creasingly in request among his young lady 
friends. And in 1830, to help his friend 
Moxon, then newly starting as publisher, he 
made a collection of these, under the title 
of ‘Album Verses, with a few others.’ In 
the summer of 1829 the brother and sister 
had again to change their residence. Mary’s 
health was steadily weakening, her attacks 
and periods of absence from home became 
longer, and the cares of housekeeping proved 
intolerable. They moved, accordingly, to the 
adjoining house in Enfield Chace, and boarded 
with a retired tradesman and his wife, aMr. 
and Mrs. Westwood. The immediate effects 
were satisfactory, and for a while Mary 
Lamb seemed to improve in health and 
spirits. But Charles meantime became less 
at ease in countrylife. The next year brought 
him new distractions. Emma Isola, for whom 
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the Lambs had found a situation as go- 
verness in Suffolk, had a serious illness, 
during which Lamb visited her, and finally 
brought her home, convalescent, to Enfield. 
In 1833 the Lambs moved once more, and 
for the last time. Mary’s improvement in 
health had been merely temporary, and it 
became necessary for her to be under more 
skilful and constant nursing. During pre- 
vious illnesses she had been placed under the 
care of a Mr. and Mrs. Walden, at Bay Cot- 
tage, Edmonton (the parish adjoining En- 
field), and now the brother and sister moved 
together, to spend, as it proved, the last two 
years oftheir united lives under the Waldens’ 
roof. 

In the same year Emma Isola became en- 
gaged to Edward Moxon, and the marriage 
took place in July 1833, leaving Charles 
Lamb yet more lonely, and without social 
resource. The ‘ Last Essays of Elia,’ mainly 
from the‘ London Magazine,’ were published 
this year by Moxon, and but for an occasional 
copy of verses for a friend’s album, Lamb’s 
literary career was closed. In July 1834 
Coleridge died, and with this event Lamb’s 
Jast surviving friend passed from him. He 
himself, more and more lonely and forlorn, 
bore his heavy burden five months longer. 
One day in December, while walking on the 
London Road, he stumbled and fell, slightly 
wounding his face. A few days later erysi- 
pelas supervened, and he had no strength 
left to battle with the disease. le passed 
away without pain, on 27 Dec. 1834, and was 
buried in Edmonton churchyard. His sister 
survived him nearly thirteen years, dying at 
Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, on 20 May 
1847 ; she was buried beside her brother. 
Charles left her his savings, amounting to 
about 2,0007., and she was also entitled to 
the pension reserved to her by the terms of 
Lamb’s retirement from the India House. 

No figure in literature is better known 
to us than Lamb. His writings, prose and 
verse, are full of personal revelations. We 
possess a body of his correspondence, also of 
the most confidential kind, and his friends 
have left descriptions of him from almost 
every point of view. He numbered among 
hisearliestfriends Coleridge, Southey, W ords- 
worth, and among his later Proctor, Talfourd, 





son, while many of his most characteristie 
letters were written tomen who have attained 
general fame mainly through Lamb’s friend- 
ship. Notable among these are Thomas 
Manning and Bernard Barton. Noman was 
ever more loved by a wide and varied class 
offriends. His lifelong devotion to his sister, 
for whose sake he abjured all thoughts of 
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marriage ; the unique attachment between 





.the pair; Lamb’s unfailing loyalty to his 


friends, who often levied heavy taxes on his 
purse and leisure ; his very eccentricities and 
petulances, including his one serious frailty— 
a too careless indulgence in strong drinks— 
exeited a profound pity in those who knew 
the unceasing domestic difliculties which he 
surmounted so bravely for eight-and-thirty 
years. It is likely that the necessity of pro- 
tecting and succouring his sister acted as a 
strong power over his will, and helped to 
preserve his sanity during the hardship of 
the years that followed. But one result of 
the taint of insanity inherited from his 
mother was that a very small amount of 
alcohol was enough at any time to throw 
his mind off its balance. He was afflicted, 
moreover, all his life with a bad stutter, and 
the eagerness to forgettheimpediment, which 
put him at a disadvantage in all conversa- 
tions, probably further encouraged the habit. 
The infirmity, which has been in turn denied 
and exaggerated byfriends and enemies,never 
interfered with the regular performance of 
his official duties, or with the assiduous and 
wise control of his money matters and his 
domestic responsibilities. 

The extant portraits of Lamb are the fol- 
lowing: 1. By Hancock of Bristol, 1798; en- 
graved in Joseph Cottle’s “Reminiscences of 
Coleridge,’1837. 2. ByWilliam Hazlitt, 1805, 
in a fancy dress; engraved in Barry Corn- 
wall’s ‘ Memoir,’ 1866.-. 3. By G. F. Joseph, 
A.R.A.,1819; water-colour drawing made to 
illustrate a copy of ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ;’ engraved in the present writer’s 
edition of ‘Lamb’s Letters” 4. Etching on 
copper by Brook Pulham, a friend of Lamb’s 
in the India House, 1825. 5. By Henry 
Meyer, 1826; engraved in Mr. Charles Kent’s 
‘ Centenary Edition of Lamb’s Works.’ 6. By 
T. Wageman, 1824 or 1825; engraved in 
Talfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb,’ 1837. 
7. Charles Lamb and his sister together, by 
F.S.Cary, 1834; engraved in Moxon’s 1868 
edition of Lamb’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ı. 8. By 
Maclise, sketch in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 1835. 

Lamb’s writings published in book form 
are: 1. ‘Poems on Various Subjects, by S. T. 
Coleridge, late of Jesus College, Cambridge,’ 


1 . ı 1796, contains four sonnets by Lamb signed 
Hood, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Crabb Robin- | 


‘C.L., referred to by Coleridge in his preface 
as by ‘Mr. Charles Lamb of the India House.” 
2. ‘Poems by S. T. Coleridge, 2nd edit., to 
which are now added Poems by Charles Lamb 
and Charles Lloyd,’ 1797. 3. “Blank Verse 
by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb,’ 1798. 
4.‘ A Tale of Rosamund Gray and Old Blind 


| Margaret, by Charles Lamb,’ 1798. 5. ‘ John 


Woodvil, a Tragedy, by Charles Lamb,’ &e., 
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1802. 6. “Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ &e., 1807, 
by Charles and Mary Lamb, Charles contri- 
buting three of the stories, “TheWitch Aunt,’ 


‘First Going to Church,’ and the ‘ Sea 


Voyage. 7. ‘Tales from Shakespeare, &ec., 
by Charles Lamb,’ 1807. The bulk of the 
tales were written by Mary Lamb, Charles 
contributing the tragedies. 8. ‘The Adven- 
tures of Ulysses, by Charles Lamb,’ 1808. 
9. ‘Speeimens of EnglishDramatie Poets,with 
Notes by Charles Lamb,’ 1808. 10. ‘ Poetry 
for Children, entirely original, by the author 
of “Mrs. Leicester’s School,”’ anonymous, 
by Charles and Mary Lamb. The respective 
"shares of the two writers were not indicated. 
A few of Lamb’s verses were reprinted by him 
in his‘Colleeted Works’in 1818. 11. “Prince 
Dorus,’ a poetical version of an ancient tale, 
1811. 12. “The Works of Charles Lamb,’ in 
2 vols. London, 1818. 13. ‘ Elia—Essays 
which have appeared under that signature in 
the‘ Lendon Magazine,”’ 1823. 14. ‘Album 
‘Verses, with a few others,’ by Charles Lamb, 
1830. 15. ‘Satan in Search of a Wife,’ 1831. 
16. ‘The Last Essays of Elia,’ 1833. In this 
list are not included Lamb’s occasional contri- 
butionstoperiodicalliterature, such asalbums 
and keepsakes, prologues and epilogues to 
plays, and the like, almost all of which are 


to be found collected in posthumous editions | 


of his works. As to Lamb’s authorship of 
a child’s book, done for Godwin, on the fairy 
- tale of “Beauty and the Beast, there is no 
direct evidence, while all the indirect evi- 
dence points to an opposite conclusion. 


[Exeepting short memoirs, which appeared 
after Lamb’s death, by Forster, Moxon, B. Field, 
and others, the first biography was Talfourd’s 
Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his 
Life, 1837. After Mary Lamb’s death, in 1847, 
Talfourd produced a supplementary volume, the 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, 1848. An in- 
dependent memoir, based upon personal recollee- 
tions, by Barry Cornwall—Charles Lamb, a Me- 
moir—appeared in1866. In 1868, and again in 
1875, Talfourd’s two hooks were reissued, di- 

- gested into a continuous narrative, with many 
additions, prefixed to new editions of the Works, 
the second of these edited by Mr. Perey Fitz- 
gerald. In 1886 Mr. W. C. Hazlitt edited afresh 
Talfourd’s two works, again digested into one, 
with additions, both to theletters and Talfourd’s 
own text. Meantime, in 1875, Mr. Charles 
Kent prefixed a short memoir of Lamb to Rout- 
ledge’s one-volume Centenary Edition of the 
Works, adding several new facts of interest, in- 
eluding a letter from Fanny Kelly regarding the 
essay ‘ Barbara S’ In 1882 the present writer 
furnished the memoir of Lamb in the Men of 
Letters Series, since revised and enlarged, 1888. 
An annotated edition of Lamb’s complete Works 
and Correspondence, by the same writer, was pub- 


lished in six volumes (1883-8). Other works 
referring in various ways to Lamb are Cottle’s 
Early Recolleetions of Coleridge, 1837; Pat- 
mores My Friends and Acquaintances, 1854; 
Hood’s Literary Reminiscences (Hood’s Own, Ist 
ser.); Crabb Robinson’s Diary; Leigh Hunt’s 
Autobiography ; Memoirs of W. Hazlitt; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Recollections of 
Writers; Mary Lamb, by Mrs. Gilchrist, in the 
Eminent Women Series. The best attempt at a 
complete bibliography of Lamb’s writings is that 
by Mr. E. D. North, appended to Martin’s In the 
Footprints of Charles Lamb, New York, 1890.] 
ANA, 


LAMB, EDWARD BUCKTON (1806- 
1869), architect, born in 1806, had consider- 
able reputation as an architect in themodern 
Gothic style, and obtained a large practice. 
From 1824 he frequently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. In 1869 he exhibited a 
design for the Smithfield Martyrs’ Memorial - 
Church in St. John Street Road, Clerken- 
well. Some of his designs were published in 
lithography. Lamb published in 1830 ‘Etch- 
ings of Gothie Ornament,’ in four parts, and 
in 1846 ‘ Studies of Ancient Domestic Archi- 
tecture, principally selected from Original 
Drawings in the Collection of Sir W. Bur- 
rell’ He died at his residence in Hinde 
Street, Manchester Square, on 30 Aug. 1869. 


[Obituary notices; Royal Academy Cata- 
D.,€: 


logues.] 


LAMB, FREDERICK JAMES, third 
VIscoUNT MELBOURNE and BARON BEAUVALE 
(1782-1853), the third son of Peniston, first 
viscount Melbourne, was born on 17 April 
1782, and was educated at Eton. In 1800, to- 
gether with his brother William [q. v.], he 
became a resident pupil of Professor Millar 
of Glasgow University (Lord Melbourne's 
Papers, p.5). Lamb took his M.A. degree 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1803. 
He entered the diplomatic service; in 1811 
was appointed secretary of legation, and in 
1812 minister plenipotentiary ad interim at 
the court of the Two Sicilies. In 1813 he 
was secretary of legation at Vienna, and in 
August was appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary ad interim pending the arrival of Lord 
Stewart, afterwards Marquis of London- 
derry. From1815 to 1820 Lamb was minis- 
ter plenipotentiary at the court of Bavaria. 
In 1822 he was sworn of the privy council, 

“and in 1827 nominated a civil grand cross of 
the Bath in consideration of his diplomatie 
services. On 18 Feb. 1825 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to Spain, to which 
court he was attached until 1827. He was 
then (28 Dec.) sent to Lisbon as ambassador. 





There he saw from the first an evident inten- 
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tion on the part of Dom Miguel, the queen’s 


uncle, to usurp the throne. Accordingly he 
detained, on his own responsibility, the Bri- 
tish force which had been sent to Portugal. 
The Wellington ministry endorsed the act of 
their representative, but decided nevertheless 
on recalling the troops (Lamb’s despatches 
are in vol. xvi. of the State Papers; see also 
AsHLEY, Palmerston, i. 130-1). He was in 
England in August 1828, when he made no 
secret of his opinion that our government 
had acted ‘ very ill and foolishly in first en- 
couragingandthen abandoning the wretched 
constitutionalists to their fate’ (GREVILLE, 
i. 141). On the formation of Grey’s ministry, 
Lamb acquired much influence over his bro- 
ther, Lord Melbourne, the home secretary, 
although Melbourne was rather jealous and 
perplexed by Frederick’s severe strietureson 
the whigs. On 13 May 1831 he was ap- 
pointed ambassador at the court of Vienna, 
where he remained until November 1841, his 
adroitness and social qualities enabling him 
to work well with Metternich, whose foreign 
poliey was entirely congenial tohim. He was 
very handsome, and made many friends. In 
1836 he was directed by the government to 
sound the Duke of Wellinston upon the 
Eastern question, and drew up an able paper, 
which elieited from the duke a reply dated 
6 March 1836 (Zord Melbourne's Papers, p. 
342). In 1839 he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom by the title of Baron Beau- 
vale. During the following year he was 
strongly opposed to Palmerston’s Syrian 
policy, and told the ministry that he con- 
sidered it impossible to execute the con- 
vention for the maintenance of the integrity 
ofthe Porte. Nevertheless, he carried out 
Palmerston’s instructions with great ability 
(see especially Parliamentary Papers, 1841, 
vol. xxix.) When the crisis had abated, 
Beauyale—if Greville was correctly informed 
—suppressed a despatch of Palmerston’s in 
which the vacillation of the Austrian cabi- 
net was reviewed in a very offensive style 
(GREVILLE, pt. ii. vol. ii. p. 389). It was 
possibly at this time that Melbourne sent him 
a hint through Lady Westmorland that he 
could not remain at Vienna if he opposed 
Palmerston so often. 

On his retirement in 1841 Beauvale re- 
ceived a pension of 1,7002. He had the good 
fortune “atssixty years old, and with a broken 
and enfeebled constitution, to marry, on 
25 Feb. 1841, “a charming girl of twenty,’ the 
Countess Alexandrina Julia, daughter of the 
Count of Maltzahn, the Prussian minister at 
Vienna (she was born in 1818). Greville de- 
scribes her unceasingdevotion tohim, and her 
grieffor his death. Beauvale’s last years were 
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spent in the retirement of a valetudinarian ; 
he had a great liking for-political gossip, and 
carried on a correspondence with Madame de 
Lieven. He succeeded to Lord Melbourne’s 
title in 1848, and died on 29 Jan. 1853. 
Beauvale’s estates devolved on Lady Pal- 
merston, and through her to the present 
Earl Cowper, his titles becoming extinct. 
Lady Beauvale married secondly, on 10 June 
1856, John George, second baron Forester. 
[Sreville Journals, especially the elaborate 
character of Beauyale in pt. iii. vol. 1. pp. 35-7. 
For his appointments see Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities. The facts of his career are correetly 
given in the Annual Reg. and Gent. Mag. for 
1853.] 08 


LAMB, GEORGE (1784-1834), politieian 
and writer, fourth and youngest son of Penis- 
ton, first viscount Melbourne,was born 11 July 
1784. At the age of two he was painted by 
Maria Cosway as ‘the infant Bacchus.’ Lamb 
was educated at Eton, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (M.A. 1805). In the same 
year Lord Minto met him at dinner at Lord 
Bessborough’s, and recorded that he was 
‘merely a good-natured lad,’ something like 
the Prince of Wales (M1nTo, Life and Letters, 
11.361). He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and went the northern circuit for 
a short time, but soon abandoned law for 
literature. He was one of the earlier con- 
tributors to the ‘Edinburgh Review, and 
in consequence was satirised by Byron in 
his ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
(1809) in the passage— 

to be misled 
By Jeffrey’s heart, or Lamb’s Boeotian head. 


The expression was afterwards allowed by 
Byron to have been unjust (MooRE, Byron, 
p. 81). Lamb was a good amateur actor 
(Miss BERRY, Journal, ii.235),andon 10 April 
1807 his two-act comie opera, ‘ Whistle for 
it, was produced at Covent Garden, and per- 
formed some three times. It was printedin 
the same year, and is above mediocrity. To- 
gether with Byron and Douglas Kinnaird he 
was member of the committee of manage- 
ment of Drury Lane in 1815, and wrote the 
prologues to the revivals of old English 
plays, but almost gave up prologuising when 
Byron compared him to Upton, who wrote 
the songs for Astley’s (MooRE, Byron, p. 288). 
His adaptation of ‘Timon of Athens’ was 
produced on 28 Oct. 1816, and published in 


the same year with a preface, in which it is 


described as “an attempt to restore Shake- 
speare to the stage, with no other omissions 
than such as the refinement of manners has 
rendered necessary’ (GENEST, Hist. of the 


Stage, viii. 584-6). In 1821 he tried to get. 
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Moore to write a play on ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
(Moor, Diary, iii. 294). In the same year 
Lamb published his most important literary 
work, ‘The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus 
translated, with a Preface and Notes’ (2vols.) 
Though it was savagely attacked in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ for 21 Aug. (ix. 507-16, 
evidently by Christopher North), the trans- 
lation has the merit of smooth versification 
and some pretensions to scholarship. It has 
beenrepublished in Bohn’s “Classical Library’ 
(1854). Lamb is said to have written some 
minor poems, but they were never collected. 
On the death of Sir S. Romilly in 1819, 
Lamb was persuaded to stand for Westmin- 
sterin the whig interest against the radicals 
Hobhouse and Major Cartwright. He was 
elected, after a very disorderly contest, last- 
ing: fifteen days, having: polled 4,465 votes, 
against Hobhouse’s 3,861 and Cartwright’s 
38 (An Authentie Narrative of the Events of 
the Westminster Election, published by order 
of Hobhouse’s ecommittee ; AsuLEY, Palmer- 
ston,1. 87). At the general election of 1820 
he was defeated, the numbers being: Burdett 
5,327, Hobhouse 4,882, Lamb 4,436. In 
June 1826 he wasreturned for Dungarvan, co. 
"Waterford, a borough of the Duke of Devon- 
In 1830, on the formation of Grey’s 
ministry, he became under-secretary of state 
to his brother, Lord Melbourne [see Lan, 
WırrIam], in the home department. He 
contrived to keep on good terms with O’Con- 
nell, who in 1831 offered to bring him in free 
of expense forco. Waterford (O’Connell’s Life 
and Times, ed. Fitzpatrick, i. 259). He con- 
tinued, however, to represent Dungarvan. 
In December 1830 he was sent by Lord Mel- 
bourne to request Francis Place [q. v.] to 
issue a manifesto to the working classes 
against acts of violence. Place, a sound radi- 
cal, declined to take the advice of a luke- 
warm reformer (Place M'SS.1.85). He died 
on 2 Jan. 1834. Lamb married, 17 May 
1809, Caroline Rosalie Adelaide St. Jules, 
but left no issue. His married life was one 
of great happiness, and he was universally 
popular as an amiable and kind-hearted man. 
[Gent. Mag. 1834, p. 438, where, however, 
Charles Lamb’s farce, ‘Mr. H.,is wrongly attri- 
buted to George Lamb ; Torrens’s Memoirs of 
Lord Melbourne, vol. i. passim. ] L. C. S. 


LAMB, JAMES (1599-1664), orientalist, 
baptised on 2 Feb. 1598-9 in All Saints 
parish, Oxford, was son of Richard Lamb, 
by his second wife. After attending Mag- 
dalen College school he matriceulated as a 
commoner of Brasenose College on 2 July 
1613 (Oxf. Univ. Reg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ı1. 
pt. ii. p. 331), and graduated B.A. in 1615- 





1616, and M.A. as a member of St. Mary Hall 
in 1619-20 (id. vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 341). He 
became chaplain to Thomas Wriothesley, earl 
of Southampton. On 23 July 1660 he was 
installed prebendary of Westminster (Le 
NEvs, Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 360), was created 
D.D. at Oxford on 9 Aug. following, and on 
4 Jan. 1662-3 was presented to the rectory 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. He died on 18 Oct. 
1664, and was buried on the 20th in West- 
minster Abbey, leaving a widow, Flizabeth, 
of the Bromfield family of Kent (CHEsTEr, 
Registers of Westminster Abbey, p. 161). He 
bequeathed many of his books to the Abbey 
library. In the Bodleian Library are the 
following manuscripts by Lamb: 1. “Gram- 
matica Arabica,’ 3 vols. 4to. 2. ‘Danielis 
Prophetie liber, Syriace, 4to. 3. ‘ Col- 
lectanea ad Lexicon Arabicum spectantia,’ 
4 vols. oblong 8vo. 4. ‘Flexio Verborum 
Arabicorum,’ 8vo. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 668.] 
6. ©. 


LAMB, Sır JAMES BLAND (1752- 
1824), politician and miscellaneous writer. 
[See BURGES.] 


LAMB, JOHN, D.D. (1789-1850), master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
dean of Bristol, born at Ixworth, Sutfolk, on 
28 Feb. 1789, was son of John Lamb, per- 
petual curate of Ixworth, vicar of Haxey, 
Lincolnshire, and rector of Stretton, Rutland, 
by hiswife Maria, daughter of William Hovell 
of Backwell Ash, Suffolk. He studied at. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1811 as fifteenth and last 
wrangler, and proceeded M.A. in 1814, B.D. 
in 1822, and D.D. in 1827. In 1822 he was 
chosen master of his college, in succession to 
Philip Douglas, B.D. In 1824 he was pre- 
sented by the college to the perpetual curacy 
of St. Benediet in Cambridge; on 20 Oct. 
1837 he was nominated by the crown to the 
deanery of Bristol; and in 1845 he was in- 
stituted, on the presentation of the dean and 
chapter of Bristol, to the vicarage ofOlveston, 
Gloucestershire, which he held till his death. 
with his mastership and deanery. In polities 
he maintained whig principles. He died on 
19 April 1850, at the lodge of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and was buried in a vault 
under the college chapel. 

He married, on 19 March 1822, Anne, 
daughter of James Hutchinson, reetor of 
Cranford, Northamptonshire, and had issue 
ten sons and four daughters. One of the sons, 
John Lamb, was a fellow and bursar of Gon- 
ville and Caius College; and another, James 
Henry Lamb, was a fellow’of Christ’s College, 
and is now (1892) rector of Burnham-Weest- 


Lamb 
gate, Norfolk. One of the daughters, Emily, 
is the wife of Norman Macleod Ferrers, D.D., 
the present master of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege. 

Br works are: 1. “An Historical Account 
of the XXXIX Articles,’ Cambridge, 1829, 
4to; second edit. 1835, 4to. 2. ‘ Masters’s 
History of the College of Corpus Christi in 
the University of Cambridge; with addi- 
tional matter and a continuation to the pre- 
sent time,’ Cambridge, 1831, 4to. 3. ‘He- 
brew Characters derived from Hieroglyphies. 
The original pietures applied to the inter- 
pretation of various words and passages ın 
the Sacred Writings, and especially of the 
History of the Creation and Fall of Man, 
London, 1835, 8vo; second edit. Cambridge, 
1835, 8vo. 4. ‘The Table of Abydos cor- 
rectly interpreted : corroborative of the 
Chronology derived from the Sacred Writ- 
ings,’ London, 1836, 8vo. 5. “A Collection 
of Letters, Statutes, and other Documents 
from the MS. Library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, illustrative of the History of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge during the time of the 
Reformation, from A.D. MD. to MDLXXI., 
London,1838,8vo. 6. “The Phenomena and 
Diosemeia of Aratus, translated into English 
Verse, with Notes,’ London, 1848, 8vo. 


[Private information ; Gent. Mag. new ser. ix. 
333, xxxiil. 667; Graduati Cantabr. (Romilly); 
Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i. 225, 445, ii. we 

LAMB, MARY ANN (1764-1847), 
sister of Charles Lamb. [See under Lanz, 
ÜHARLES. ] 


LAMB, Sır MATTHEW (1705-1768), 
politician, second son of Matthew Lamb or 
Lambe, an 'attorney of Southwell, and the 
legal adviser of the Cokes of Melbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire, was born in 1705, was educated 
to the law, and was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Robert, bishop of Peterborough 
[g. v.], was his elder brother. In 1734 the 
death of his uncle Peniston Lamb, who had 
been a successful “pleader under the bar,’ 
placed him in the possession of a considerable 
fortune. He rapidly extended his business, 
became the confidential adviser of Lord Salis- 
buryand Lord Egmont, andaceordingto Hay- 
ward (Celebrated Statesmen,i.332),feathered 
his nest at their expense. He was probably 
the Councillor Lamb of Lincoln’s Inn who in 
1738 was appointed solieitor to the revenue 
of the post oflice (Gent. Mag. 1738). Two 
years later he married Miss Charlotte Coke, 
who, on the unexpected death of her brother, 
George Lewis Coke, in 1751, inherited Mel- 
bourne Hall. He acquired Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire, by pürchase from the repre- 
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Lamb was already in parliament, having been 
returned for Stockbridgein 1741, and he was 


elected for Peterborough in 1747, which 


borough he represented until his death. On 


17 Jan. 1755 he was created a baronet, and - 
in the following year removed from Red Lion 


Square to Sackville Street, Piecadilly. He 
died on 5 Nov. 1768, leaving property esti- 
mated at nearly half a million, besides half a 
million in ready money. Lamb had three 
children: Peniston, who succeeded to the 
baronetey, and was created first lord (1770) 
and viscount (1781) Melbourne in the Irish 
peerage; Charlotte, who married Henry, 
second earl of Fauconberg, in 1766, and died 
in 1790, and Anne, who died unmarried in 
1768. 

[Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Melbourne, vol.i. 
chap. i.; Lord Melbourne’s Papers, ed. Sanders, 
chap. i.] L-C.& 


LAMB, WILLIAM, second VIscouNt 
MELBOURNE (1779-1848), second son of Penis- 
ton, first viscount Melbourne (1748-1819), 
by Elizabeth (1749-1818), only daughter of 
Sır Ralph Milbanke, bart., of Halnaby, York- 
shire, was born 15 March 1779. His father, 
son of Sir Matthew Lamb [gq.v.], inherited 
a large property, which he promptly squan- 
dered. He was member for Ludgershall in 
the House of Commons from 1768 to 1784, 
when he was a silent follower of Lord North. 
He afterwards sat for Malmesbury and New- 
port, Isle of Wight (1784-93); was created 
an Irish baron in 1770 by the title of Lord 
Melbourne of Kilmore, and an Irish viscount 
in 1781. He was appointed gentleman of 
the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales in 
1784, and created an English peer in 1815. 
Lady Melbourne (who was married 13 April 
1769) was a remarkable woman. Though 
Horace Walpolethought heraffected (Zetters, 
ed. Cunningham, vii. 63), and she was the 
object of some scandal (WRAXALL, Memoirs, 
ed. Wheatley, v.370; HAYwARD, Celebrated 


Statesmen,p. 336; and GREVILLE, pt. ii. vol. - 


iii.p. 241), Byron on her death, 6 April 1818, 
called her ‘the best, and kindest, and ablest 
female I have ever known, old or young’ 
(Moore, Byron, p. 379; see also p. 206). 
The rise ofthe family was due to her brilliant 
qualities. She was thrice painted by Rey- 
nolds; in 1770, mezzotint by Finlayson, and 
twice in 1771, together with her eldest child, 
Peniston (born 3 May 1773). The first pie- 
ture was engraved by Watson; the second, 
‘ Maternal Affection,’ by Dickinson. 
William Lamb was his mother’s favourite 
child, and she set herself to form his cha- 
racter. His childhood was passed at Brocket 
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Hall, Hertfordshire, and at Melbourne House, 
Piccadilly (now the Albany), which was pur- 
chased from Lord Holland in 1770, and be- 
came an important whig centre. In 1790 he 
was painted by Reynolds, together with his 
brothers Peniston and Frederick [q. v.], in 
the picture ‘The Affeetionate Brothers’ 
(see HayDon, Autobiography, ii. 343, and 
C.R. LesLıE, Autobiographical Recollections, 
pp- 169, 170). The picture was engraved by 
Bartolozzi and S. M. Reynolds. He went to 
Eton in 1790, where he reached the sixth 
form, and in July 1796 was entered a fellow- 
commoner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
going into residence in the following October. 
He was also entered at Lineoln’s Inn on 
21 July 1797. In Michaelmas term 1798 he 
won the Trinity declamation prize by an ora- 
tion on ‘The Progressive Improvements of 
Mankind,’ which was praised by Fox in the 


1799, having spent most of his time at Cam- 
to the Editor of the Anti-Jaecobin,’ published 


in the ‘Morning Chronicle’ of 17 Jan. 1798, 
sharplyanswered by Canning,and an epilogue 


to Sheridan’s ‘ Pizarro,’ performed at Drury 


Lane on 24 May 1799. In the winter of 
1799 he went with his brother Frederick to 
Glasgow as a resident pupil of Professor 
Millar. 
Melbourne’s Papers, pp. 5-30) show that he 


literature. 


tion to the French war. He wrote many 
verses at this time, contributed to the‘ Bugle,’ 
a weekly paper, written by the guests at In- 
verary Castle,under the editorship of ‘Monk’ 


wrote an epilogue on ‘The Advantages of 
Peace’for Miss Berry’s‘Fashionable Friends,’ 
acted May 1802 (see Miss Berry’s Journal, 
ü. 196). Lamb was called to the bar in 
Michaelmas term 1804, and went thenorthern 
eireuit. At the Lancashire sessions he was 
much pleased at receiving a complimentary 
brief through Scarlett (Lord Abinger). On 
the death of his elder brother Peniston, on 
24 Jan. 1805, he gave up the bar for politics. 
On 3 June he married Lady Caroline Pon- 
sonby, only daughter of thethird Earl of Bess- 
borough, by whom he had been previously 
rejected [see Lam, LADY CAROLINE). 

On 31 Jan. 1806 Lamb was returned for 
Leominster in the whig interest. Soon 
afterwards he inscribed some passable lines 
on the pedestal of the bust of Charles James 
Fox. On 19 Dec. 1806 he made his maiden 
speech as mover of the address. . In the fol- 
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lowing March he began to keep a diary, 
which he continued during the two fol- 
lowing years. It records the downfall of 
the ‘ Talents ’ administration, in defence of 
whose conduet Lamb on 9 April seconded 
a resolution moved by Mr. Brand. At the 
general election he was returned for Port- 
arlington (23 May 1807). He had now lost; 
his boyish zeal for Napoleon, and took a deep 
interest in the success of the Peninsular war. 
Though he rarely spoke, he was selected on 
31 Dec. 1810 to move an amendment to the 
Regency Bill. His speech was commended 
by Canning, whom, in spite of early pre- 


‚judices, he had already begun to follow. In 


consequence of this, when Lamb lost his seat 
in 1812 for his support of catholie emancipa- 
tion, Brougham wrote to Grey that his de- 


‚feat at the polls was not to be regretted 
ı (Brougham’s Life and Times, ii. 25, 64), 

House of Commons (Speeches af C. J. Fox, | 
vi.472). He proceeded to hisdegree onl July 


Lamb was out of parliament for four years. 
In 1813 his wife’s temper led him to attempt 


 aseparation, which was not, however, carried 
bridge in private study. He wrote an‘ Epistle | 


outtill1825; From certain entries in his com- 
monplace-book, quoted in ‘Lord Melbourne’s 
Papers’ (pp. 71, 72), it may be gathered 
that the husband and wife were from the 
first an ill-assorted couple. Lamb was cer- 
tainlya kind, if too indulgent, husband. He 


| sought distraction from domestic troubles in 
‚sport, society, and literature, 
His letters to his mother (Zord 


He was an 
excellent shot, and something of a field na- 


turalist. But literature was his chief solace, 
worked hard and took a keen interest in | 
At the same time he was rather 
precocious and an extreme whig in his opposi- | 


and his commonplace-book contains a record 
of his studies, which embraced the greater 
part of the classies and many English his- 
torians. No record of histheological reading 
has been preserved. Hisreflectionson society, 


| suggested by hisstudies, are couched in a very 
ı eynical vein. In spite of his learning, however, 
' Lewis (Memoirs of M. G. Lewis, i. 199), and | 


he shrank from authorship, though he was an 
occasional contributor to Jerdan’s ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ (JERDAN, Autobiography, ü. 284-6, 
where a poem of Lamb’s is identified), and 
wrote a sketch of the early part of Sheridan’s 
political life, which in 1819 he handed over to 
Moore (MooRE, Diary, ii. 306, 308). Lamb 
subsequently regretited the step (Mrs, Nor- 
TON, in Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. iii.) 
Lamb was returned to the House of Com- 
mons on 16 April 1816 as member for North- 
ampton, and on 29 Nov. 1819 was elected 
one of the members for Hertfordshire, but 
retired from a contest for Hertford borough 
in 1825, because the electors preferred the 
uncompromising radicalism of Thomas Dun- 
combe [q. v.] Hehad madelittle mark as yet, 
though Üastlereagh and the regent and others 
foresaw his future eminence. He wasa luke- 
warm whig, and though in 1819 he supported 
Lord Althorp’s motion for an inquiry into the 
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stateofthe country,hevoted against hisparty 
for the Suspension ofthe Habeas Corpus Acts 
‘in 1816, and supported the Six Acts in 1819- 
1820. His commonplace-book shows that he 
was in favour of catholie emancıpation and 
against reform. When Canning became prime 
minister in 1827, a vacancy was found for 
Lamb at Newport, Isle of Wight (24 April), 
and he was appointed Irish secretary, taking 
his seat for Bletehingley on 7 May. His 


wasa popular secretary, and though a memo- 
randum, dated 19 Sept. 1827, exhibits a con- 
siderable knowledge of affairs (TORRENS, 1. 
241-6). O’Connell hoped that he would 
“un-orange Ireland,’ and was anxious to 
secure his return for Dublin (O’Connell’s 
Correspondence, ed. Fitzpatrick, i. 148-9). 
‚After the departure of Wellesley, the lord- 


lieutenant, early in December, he carried on | 1 
7Nov. The union was pronounced an illegal 


the government of the country, and had to 
face the renewal of the agitation for emanci- 
pation. Lamb left Ireland in January 1828, 
and consented to retain oflice under the new 
prime minister, the Duke of Wellington. His 
letters to the home secretary, Sir R. Peel, fa- 
voured the administration of Ireland through 
the ordinary law (PEEL, Memoirs, pt. 1. pp. 
24-46). In April, however, after more than 
one ministerial crisis, he and the other Can- 
ningites resigned in consequence of the 
division on the East Retford Bill. Lamb had 
voted with the government, but followed his 
friends into opposition “because he thought it 


was more necessary to stand by them when | 


they were in the wrong than when they were 
in the right’ (GREVILLE, pt. ii. vol.iii. p. 376). 
George IV communicated through Bulwer 
(Lord Dalling) his especial wish that Lamb 
should remain, but hedeclined (BuLwER, Pal- 
merston,1.272). Upon his father's death Mel- 
bourne took his seat in the House of Lords on 
1 Feb. 1829, and on the 24th spoke on the bill 
forthesuppression ofthe Catholie Association. 
IntheMichaelmasterm heappeared beforethe 
court of king’s bench as co-respondent in an 
action for divorce brought by Lord Brandon, 
but the case was non-suited, and in the 
ecclesiastical court it was withdrawn. On 
1 Feb. 1830 he spoke on the Portuguese ques- 
tion, but his speech was a failure, owing to his 
limited knowledge of the subject (GREVILEE, 
1.277). In July 1830 overtures to rejoin the 
government were made to Melbourne and the 
other Canningites, but they had thrown in 
their lot with the whigs. 

In the Grey ministry Melbourne was 
appointed home secretary (19 Nov. 1830), 
Greville’s first opinion was “ Melbourne too 
idle’ but he soon became quite enthusiastie 
in his favour, and a similar view isto befound 








in Sydney Smith’ssecondlettertoArchdeacon 
Singleton (Srpxey SMITH, Works, p. 625). 
In dealing with a country on the verge of 
revolution, he relied upon the ordinary law 
as administered by the magistrates, especially 
in the north. Inthe south, where rick-burn- 


|ing was prevalent, he declined to employ 
| spies, but the machinery-breakers of Hamp- 
‚ shire were suppressed by military force, and 
‚a special commission brought one thousand 
tenure of ofiice was unimportant, though he | individuals to justice at Winchester. 
| Bristol rioters were treated in the same 


The 


fashion. He had great diffieulty in persuad- 
ing William IV that special legislation was 
unadvisable in the case of political unions, 
such as that of Birmingham. But he dis- 
suaded Burdett from taking part in the 


| National Political Union at Westminster, 


and induced the other leaders to abandon a 
monster meeting which had been fixed for 


body on 22 Nov., but continued its proceed- 
ings. Melbourne only supported the Reform 
Bill because he felt it to be inevitable. 
Though opposed to a creation of peers, he 
took little interest in the attempt of the 
wavererstoarrange acompromise (GREVILLE, 
i1. 254). When the bill passed he thought 
that its result would be ‘a prevalence of the 
blackguard interest in parliament’ (Papers, 
p- 146). On the appointment of the factory 
commission of 1833, Melbourne, after they 


| had been at work for two months, insisted 


on their reporting in a week. Meanwhile 
disturbances continued in the agriceultural 
distriets, and in 1834 the eonviction and 
transportation ofthesix Dorsetshire labourers 
for administering illegal oaths aroused great 
indignation. The trades unions of London. 
got up a monster demonstration (21 April), 
which presented itself at Whitehall as a 
deputation demanding the recall of the 
labourers. Melbourne calmly refused to re- 
ceive it, and the unionists were persuaded . 
to march on to Newington. As home secre- 
tary Melbourne was the cabinet minister re- 
sponsible for the administration of Ireland. 
Though he was at first willing that O’Connell 
should be master of the rolls,he soon saw that 
no terms were to be made with him,and ap- 





| proved of the suppression of his meetings and 


of his arrest. He also instructed Anglesey, 
the lord-lieutenant, to enforee with vigour “ 
the law for the collection of tithe, and was a 
strong advocate of the Coereion Bill of 1833. 
On the resignation of Anglesey he declined 
the lord-lieutenaney. He appears to have 
been averse to the subsequent modifications 
of the Tithe Bill, and wished the Coer- 
cion Bill to be reintroduced in its integrity. 
Hence he was very angry when Wellesley, 
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the lord-lieutenant, acting on the private ad- 
vice of Brougham, recommended the aban- 
donment of the clauses for the suppression of 
‚meetings (19 June 1834), especially as the 
letter was addressed to the prime minis- 
ter, not to himself. The ministry resigned 
over the misunderstanding thus produced, 
and Melbourne never forgave Wellesley or 
Brougham. 

On theresignation of Grey, Melbourne was 


. summoned by the king, and obeyed, having 


j 


ascertained that Lansdowne would not be 
premier. 
with Wellington, Peel, and Stanley, and re- 
constructed the old ministry, placing Dun- 
cannon, with a seat in the lords, at the home 


‚sioner of woods and forests (Letter to the 
king of 15 July 1834 in Melbourne Papers). 
A coercion bill was passed minus the meet- 
ings clauses, the lords threw out the Tithe 
Bill,and parliament wasprorogued on 15 Aug. 
It was evident that the government was fast 
breaking up. O’Connell, whom Melbourne 
thought irreconcilable, published a violent 
attack on the whigs; Lansdowne threatened 
resignation because of blunders connected 
with the Irish poor-law commission; and 
Brougham raised a storm of criticism by his 
tour in Scotland and public altercation with 
Durham. Lord John Russell also quarrelled 
with Durham, and, without consulting Mel- 
bourne, obtained from the king permission 
to vindicate himself in parliament. Hence 
the king was evidently prejudiced against 
the ministry, and when Althorp’s removal 
to the upper house necessitated a reconstruc- 
tion of the cabinet, he readily availed him- 
‚self of Melbourne’s hint that he was ready to 
resign. An audience at Brighton on 14 Nov., 
at which the king expressed alarm at the in- 
quiry into the Irish church, and thought 
that Russell would make ‘a wretched figure’ 
asleader of the commons (STOCKMAR, 1. 329), 
was followed by a letter dismissing the minis- 
try. Melbourne bore the summons to Wel- 
lington, and wrote that night to Grey: ‘I 
am not surprised at his (the king’s) decision, 
nor do Iknow that Ican entirely condemn it.’ 
Incensed by Brougham’s communication to 
the ‘Times, the king insisted on theresigna- 
tion of the ministry before their successors 
were appointed. His conduct in that in- 
stance was high-handed, but throughout the 
‚crisis he acted less unadvisedly than is stated 
in most histories. 

Melbourne refused an earldom and the 
Garter,and retired to Melbourne House. At 
Derby he made two speeches in explanation 
of his position, the second of which was 


considered by Greville to be aretractation of N 


He declined to form a coalition 





the first, compelled by the menaces and re- 
proaches of Duncannon (GREYILLE, iii. 170). 
But the speech does not bear out this con- 
clusion. Before Christmas he was in the 
neighbourhood of London, and in corre- 
spondence with Greyand Holland. Holland 
was eager for an immediate attack on the 
Peelgovernment. Melbournehesitated, being 
afraid of radical violence, and unable to see 
his way to a coalition with Stanley. He was 
determined, however, that Brougham, Dur- 
ham, and O’Connell should be exeluded from 
a future liberal government, and explained 
his reasons to the first in remarkably plain 
terms. He was also strongly opposed to the 


| negotiations with O’Connell, of which Dun- 
office, and making Hobhouse first commis- | 


cannon was the agent, and which had issue 


|in the so-called Lichfield House compact. 


But he acquiesced in the opposition to the 
re-election of Manners Sutton as the speaker, 
though he found the rival claims of Spring 


| Rice and Abereromby diffieult to adjust, and 
| appears to have raised no objections to the 


Appropriation resolution, on which Peel was 
forced to resign (8 April 1835). 

Melbourne was again summoned, together 
with Lansdowne, after Grey had declined to 
form a ministry, and once more refused to 
form a coalition government. The great seal 
was placed in commission in order to soothe 
Brougham’s feelings, but Melbourne was un- 
successful in persuading Grey to accept, and 
Palmerston to relinquish, the foreign oflice. 
At the same time he had some diflieulty in 
disposing of the king’s objections, which em- 
braced any attempt to meddle with the Irish 
church, or to alter the royal household. On 
18 April, however, the arrangements were 
complete, and Melbourne’s second government 
began, supported only by a small majority in 
the commons, and opposed by the pronounced 
hostility of the king and a strong majority in 
the House of Lords. Lord Mulgrave’s vice- 
regal entry into Dublin, at which banners 
bearing inseriptions in favour of repeal were 
freely displayed, gave great offence. The lords 
rejected the appropriation clauses of the Irish 
Tithe Bill, and the measure was lost after 
Melbourne had made an important speech in 
its favour (Hansard, 20 Aug. 1835). The 
legislative measure of the session was that 
for the reform of the munieipal corporations, 
which became law in spite of the profuse 
amendments of Lyndhurst, and though the 
kingwished to proceed by granting new char- 
ters rather than by act of parliament. The 
king’sanger also found vent onthe occasion of 
Durham’s mission to St. Petersburg, and Sir 
Charles Grey’s appointment as member of 
the Canadian commission. On the first oc- 
casion Melbourne manfully took the blame 
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upon himself, and on the second a ministe- 
rial remonstrance against his reflections on 
Glenelg, the colonial secretary, was read to 
the king by the premier. The king also ob- 
jected strongly, in a letter to Melbourne of 
19 Oct., to the reception of O’Connell at the 
table of the lord-lieutenant, more especially 
after his erusade against the House of Lords 
in the north of England and Scotland. Mel- 
bourne exonerated Mulgrave at his own ex- 
pense. He was more successful in gaining 
the king’s consent to the promotion of Pepys 
to the chancellörship, and compensation of 
Campbell by the elevation of his wife to the 
peerage (January 1836). In spite of the suc- 
cess of the Irish administration, the Irish 
Tithe Bill and the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill were again rejected by the Lords,and 
the debates on the Orange lodges damaged 
the government. On the other hand, the 
English Tithe Bill was passed and the mar- 
riage law reformed. As a whole, the session 
was a failure, and the appointment of Renn 
Dickson Hampden [g. v.| to the regius pro- 
fessorship of divinity at Oxford was most un- 
popular. On22 June, too, Melbourne appeared 
as co-respondent in the divorce case Norton v. 
Norton and Melbourne in the court of com- 
mon pleas. The verdiet was for the de- 
fendants, and the king expressed his satisfac- 
tion (TORRENS, ii. 188-92; LoRD CAMPBELL, 
Life, ii. 82-5; HAYWARD, Celebrated States- 
men, i. 379-80, where Melbourne is said to 
have twice reiterated his denial of the alleged 
adultery ; see also NORTON, CAROLINE ELIZA- 
BETH SARAH). At the close of the session 
Lyndhurst delivered a terrific attack on the 
ministry‚and at a cabinet meeting of 9 Aug. 
Melbourne owned that it was doubtful if 
they could go on. There was a fresh quarrel 
with the king on the subject of Canada, as 
William IV was very unwilling to admit the 
electoral principle into the constitution of 
the lower province. William also raised 
serious objections to the enlistment of the 
British legion in the service of Spain. In 
Ireland the creation of the National Asso- 
ciation by O’Oonnell aroused the protestants 
to a great indignation meeting at Dublin, 
and Melbourne with difiiculty dissuaded 
Mulgrave from dismissing Lords Downshire 
and Donoughmore from their lieutenancies. 
In spite of the strong objeetions of the king, 
the Church Rates Bill was introduced on 
3 March; but it received feeble support, and 
ministers had nothing but defeat before 
them, when on 20 June William IV died. 
Melbourne, who had managed him through- 
out with the utmost tact, declared him to 
have been ‘a being of the most uncom- 
promising and firmest honour that ever it 
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pleased Divine Providence to set upon the 
throne.’ h 

At the general election the whigs were 
confirmed in power, and Melbourne assumed 
the position of adviser to the youthful so- 
vereign, than which, as Greville remarked, 
“none was ever more engrossing, or involved 
greater responsibility.’ He spent the greater 

art of his time at Windsor, where he dis- 
charged the duties of the queen’s secretary, 
and contrived to make his unconventional 
manners conform to a somewhat rigid eti- 
quette (see especially, GREVILLE, pt. ii. vol. i. 
pp. 145-9; and SrockMmaR, Memoirs, 1. 377- 
391). “I wish,’ said the Duke of Welling- 
ton, “that he was always there’ Mean- 
while, rebellion was imminent in Canada, 
and Lord Howick (the present Lord Grey) 
strongly remonstrated with Melbourne for his 
apparent apathy (27 Dec.1837). After the re- 
bellion had been erushed, Lord Durham was 
sent out on a special mission, and Melbourne 
was compelled to remonstrate with him 
for giving appointments to men of damaged 
character like Turton and Gibbon Wakefield, 
as well as for the ordinance by which he 
banished some of the rebels and sentenced 
others to death. Hence he could only make 
a weak defence when Durham’s conduct was 
attacked by Brougham inthe House of Lords. 
The excuse he gave for his silence on one 
occasion to Russell was: ‘The fellow was 
in such a state of exeitement that if I had 
said a word he would have gone stark, staring 
mad.’ Towards Durham after his resignation 
he was disposed to be more conciliatory (No- 
vember 1838) than most of his colleagues. 
At the same time he was not afraid of him 
or his friends. “He should be alarmed,’ he 
wrote, “at the prospect of a stand-up fight 
with Cribb or Gully, but not of a set-to with _ 
Luttrell or old Rogers’ Though at first 
averse to giving constitutional government 
to the French in Lower Canada, he finally 
consented to the union of the provinces, 
which was carried out by Poulett Thom- 
son (Lord Sydenham). 

Meanwhile, Melbourne’s government had 
gained some credit by passing the Irish Poor- 
law Bill, in spite of Ö’Connell’s denuncia- 
tion of the measure (July 1838), which was 
neutralised by the abandonment of the Irish 
Corporation Bill, and of the appropriation 
clauses of the Irish Tithe Bill, which had 
hitherto been the cardinal principle of the 
administration. At the beginning of the 
session Melbourne had intentionally set 
Brougham at defiance, and, in the opinion of 
Greville, came out of the ordeal with toler- 
able success. In spite of.the open mutiny 
of the radicals, the political state of affairs 
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ended as it had begun. But the establish- 
ment of O’Connell’s ‘ Precursor Association,’ 
followed by the murder of Lord Norbury, 
produced the resignation of Mulgrave, and 
the reconstruction of the ministry did not 
add to its strength. . In January 1839 Roden 
carried amotion for an inquiry into the Irish 
administration, in spite of Melbourne’s decla- 

ration that he should consider the motion a 
pure censure on the government; but the 
vote was reversed in the House of Commons. 
On 7 May the ministry resigned, having ob- 
tained a bare majority of five-in the com- 
mons on the Jamaica Bill. Peel, however, 
failed to form a government, in consequence 
of the bedehamber question, and Melbourne, 
“unwilling to abandon his sovereign in a 
situation of difficulty and distress,’ resumed 
office. In so acting he was constitutionally 
wrong, but was averse from placing an inex- 
perienced sovereign in a difficult position 
until the feeling of the country had been 
deeisively declared. He also thought of “the 
poor fellows who would have to give up 
their broughams.’ He had little sympathy 
with the education scheme, which was carried 
in a modified form before the close of the 

- session, and threw cold water on the pro- 
posal to establish a liberal morning paper. 
Duringtheremainder ofitscareer his ministry 
was divided and discredited, and the premier 
himself was involved in the Lady Flora Hast- 
ings affair [see Hasrıyes, Lapy Frora]. Be- 
fore the meeting of parliament, 16 Jan. 1840, 
the government had committed itself to wars 
with Persia, Afghanistan, and China, while 
the discontent of the working classes had 
found vent in the chartist riots at Newport 
and Birmingham. They escaped Buller’s 
vote of want of confidence by 308 to 287, 
kut the management of the questions con- 
nected with Prince Albert’s allowance and 
precedence did not gain them much respect 
(STOCKMAR, ii. 24-46; Barly Years of the 
Prince Consort, pp. 251, 263). The Irish 
Municipal Bill was passed after Melbourne 
had indnced Russell to forego his opposition 
to Lyndhurst’s amendments. 

- During the summer the cabinet was of di- 
vided mind on the Syrian question, in which 
Palmerston’s diplomaey seemed about to 
commit us to a war with France. Greville 
has much contempt for Melbourne’s conduct 
during the crisis. But his letters show that, 
though he was intensely anxious to prevent 
resignations, particularly that of Russell, he 
consistently supported Palmerston, and ar- 
gued that by yielding to the threats of France 
we should lose influence, and encourage the 
French in a menacing poliey, likely to end in 
war. Heiseven said by Hayward to have 





terminated the crisis by addressing a strong 
remonstrance to Louis Philippe through the 
king of the Belgians (Celebrated Statesmen, i. 
41). There can be no doubt that some such 
communication was written (RAIKES, Jour- 
nal, ii. 262). 

Melbourne was always opposed to any 
tampering with the corn laws. It was with 
much reluctance that he consented to a low 
fixed duty being made an ‘open question ’in 
1838, as he ‘could not but doubt whether a 
large labouring population, dependent inany 
considerable degree upon foreign corn, was 
in a safe position.” In 1841 he agreed to 
its being brought forward as a government 
proposal. After the cabinet dinner, at which 
the resolution was taken, he is said to have 
called from the stairs to his departing col- 
leagues: ‘Stop a bit! Is it to lower the 
price of bread, or isn’t it? It doesn’t much 
matter which, but we must all say the same 
thing.’ The government were defeated by 
ten votes on the sugar duties, and on 27 May 
hy one on a direct vote of want of confi- 
dence proposed by Peel. Much against Mel- 
bourne’s better judgment, recourse was had 
to a dissolution, with the’result that‘ the go- 
vernment candidates were generally unsuc- 
cessful. The retirement of Plunket from 
the Irish chancellorship in favour of Camp- 
bell (Zife of Lord Plunket, ii. 333), which 
was effected by pressure put upon Plunket by 
Melbourne, added to the unpopularity of the 
ministry. They were defeated in both houses 
on the address, and Melbourne- announced 
their resignation on 30 Aug. The queen 
parted with him with the utmost regret, 
and after his resignation he did his best to 
establish cordial relations between her ma- 
jesty and Peel (GREVILLE, pt. ii. vol. üi. 
39-43). 

Melbourne eontinued to lead the opposi- 
tion until after an attack of paralysis on 
23 Oct. 1842, when he left the leadership to 
Lansdowne, and seldom afterwards ventured 
to speak. He was very indignant with-Peel’s 
conversion to free trade, and broke out at 
Windsor with ‘Ma’am, it's a damned dis- 
honest act’ (GREVILLE, pt. ii. vol. ii. p. 351). 
But he attended a meeting of'the peers at 
Lansdowne House on 23 May 1846, and ad- 
vised them not to oppose the abolition of the 
corn laws (MR. GLADSTONE, in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, January 1890). He continued to cling 
to the idea that he would be minister again, 
and was mortified when no place was oflered 
him in the Russell ministry of 1846, though 
he acknowledged that he was too ill to ac- 
cept oflice (Papers, p. 528). The statements 
that Melbourne, in his old age, was neglected 
by his friends have no foundation, He gave 
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his last vote upon the Jewish disabilities 
question on 25 May 1848, and died on 24 Nov. 
of the same year, leaving no heir. 

Melbourne’s manners were unconventional, 
and his talk interlarded with oaths. His con- 
versation was a piquant mixture of learning, 
shrewdness, and paradox (for specimens see 
especially GREVILLE, pt. i. vol. iii. pp. 129-833, 
Hayovon, Zife, ii. 350-405 passim ; LESLLIE, 
Autobiography,ı. 169 et seg.) Thus he said 
that Croker would dispute with the Record- 
ing Angel about the number of his sins, and 
of the results of the Catholic Emaneipation 
Bill—* the worst of it is, the fools were in the 
right.” At the same time his was a peculiarly 
pensive and solitary mind. As a statesman 
he has been thought wanting in purpose and 
firmness. But Lady Palmerston declared 
that earnestness was the essential element 
of his character, and he was certainly firm 
enough with Brougham and William IV. 
The truth seems to be that he was a genuine 
liberal on many points, notably that of reli- 
gious equality, and a conscientious supporter 
ofthe programme bequeathed to him by Grey. 
Further than that he was not inclined to go, 
and opposed an invariable “Why not leave 
it alone?’ to the proposals of the radical 
section of his party. As the instructor of a 
young sovereign he won universal approba- 
tion. y 


[Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Melbourne, 2 vols,.; 
Lord Melbourne’s Papers, edited by Lloyd C. 
Sanders, with preface by Earl Cowper; Hay- 
ward’s Essay on Lord Melbourne (a reprint, 
with additions, from the Quarterly Review for 
January 1878), in his Celebrated Statesmen and 
Writers; Greville Memoirs, especially pt. ii. 
vol. iii. pp. 241 et seq.; Sir H. Taylor’s Auto- 
biography ; Miss E. J. Whately’s Life and 
Correspondence of Archbishop Whately ; Lord 
Houghton, in the Fortnightly Review, vol. xxix. ; 
Earl Cowper in the Nineteenth Century, vol. xv.; 
Spencer Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell and 
Hist. of England, vol. iii.; Sir D. Le Marchant’s 
Memoir of Lord Althorp ; Sir T. Martin’s Life of 
the Prince Consort, vol. i.; Dunckley’s Lord 
Melbourne (Queen’s Prime Ministers Ser.)] 
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LAMBARDE, WILLIAM (1536-1601), 
historian of Kent, born in the parish of $t. 
Nicholas Acon, London, on 18 Oct. 1586, 
was the eldest son of John Lambarde, draper, 
alderman, and sheriff of London, by his first 
wife, Julian, daughter and ultimately heiress 
of William Horne of London. Onthe death 
of his father in August 1554, he inherited the 
manor of Westcombe in Greenwich, Kent. 
He was admitted of Lincoln’s Inn on 12 April 
1556, and studied Anglo-Saxon and history 
with Laurence Nowell [q. v.](Woop, Athene 








Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 426). His first work, 
undertaken at the request of Nowell, was a 
collection and translation, or rather para- 
phrase, of the Anglo-Saxon laws published 
under the title of*’Apxaovonia, sive de priseis 
Anglorum legibus libri, sermone Anglico’ 
vetustateantiquissimo, aliquot abhince seculis 
eonscripti, atgq; nunc demum....e tenebris' 
in lucem vocati, G. Lambardo interprete,’4to, 
London, 1568; republished with Bede’s 
‘Historia Ecelesiastica’ in 1644, fol, by 
Abraham Wheelock. Some notes and cor- 
rections for “°’Apxawovouia’ by Francis Junius 
[q. v.] are in the Bodleian Library (zb. iii. 
1142). In 1570, whenresidingat Westcombe, 
Lambarde completed the first draft of his 
‘ Perambulation of Kent: containing the De- 
scription, Hystorie, and Customes of that 
Shyre,’ and sent it to his friend "Thomas 
Wotton. It was read in manuscript and 
commended by Archbishop Parker and Lord-, 
treasurer Burghley. Wotton printed it with 
the author’s additions in 1576, 4to, London. 
This, the earliest county history known, is 


| justly considered a model of arrangement 


and style. The first edition contains ‘The 
Names of suche of the Nobilitie and Gentrie 
as the Heralds recorded in their Visitation, 
1574,’ which is omitted in subsequent issues. 
A second edition appeared in 1596, a third 
edition is undated, and others were issued in 
1640 and 1656. A reprint of the second 
edition, with a life of Lambarde, was pub- 
lished at Chatham in 1826, 8vo. From Lam- 
barde’s own letter to Wotton, accompanying 
the second edition, it appears that he had 
already collected materials for a general ac- 
count of England, of which the ‘ Perambula- 
tion’ was an instalment. He abandoned his 
design upon learning that Camden was en- 
gaged on a similar undertaking (ef. his letter 
to Camden, dated 29 July 1585, in Camdeniüi 
Epistole,p.28). His materials, however, were 
published from the original manuscript in 
1730, 4to, London, as ‘Dietionarium Anglise 
Topographicum et Historieum,’ &e., with his 
portrait engraved by Vertue. Camden, in ac- 
knowledging his obligations to the ‘ Peram- 
bulation,’eulögises Lambarde as ‘ eminent for 
learning and piety’ (Britannia, ‘ Kent,’ Intro- 
duction); the ‘piety’ apparently refers to his 
having founded almshouses at East Green- 
wich called the College of the Poor of Queen 
Elizabeth. The queen granted letters patent 
for the foundation of this charityin 1574,and 
it was opened on 1 Oct. 1576, 

On 9 Feb. 1578-9 Lambarde was chosen 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and on 6 Aug.. 
of the same year was appointed a justice of 
the peace for Kent. He fulfilled his duties 
honourably, and expounded them in ‘Eiren- 
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archa: or of the Office of the Justices of 
Peace, into two bookes: gathered 1579, and 
now revised and firste published,’ &e., 8vo, 
London, 1581. Written ina clear and un- 
affected style,this manualremained for along 
time the standard authority (FULBECK, Pre- 
parative, p.64). Blackstone (1 BIk. Comm. 
c. 9) recommends its study. It was reprinted 
seven times between 1582and 1610. To the 
last three editions was added ‘ The Duties of 
Constables, Borsholders, Tithing-men, and 
such other Lowe Ministers of the Peace. 
Whereunto be also adjoyned the severall 
Oflices of Churchwardens, of Surveyors for 
amending the Highwayes,’ &e., another use- 
ful handbook by Lambarde, first published 
in 1583, 8vo, London, and reissued with ad- 
ditions six times between 1584 and 1610. 
An able and interesting letter from Lambarde 
to Burghley, dated 18 July 1585, “contayning 
reasons why her Majestie should with speed 
embrace the action ot the defence ofthe Lowe 
Countries,'isprinted in Nichols’s‘ Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica’ (vol. i. App. vili. 
pp- 527-9). In 1591 he completed another 
work, entitled ‘Archeion; or, aCommentary 
upon the High Courts of Justice in England, 
which was published in 1635 (8vo, London), 
by his grandson, Thomas Lambarde, from 
the author’s manuseript. Another edition, of 
inferior authentieity, appeared in the same 
year. 

On 22 June 1592 Lambarde was appointed 
a master in chancery by Lord-keeper Sir John 
Puckering, and made keeper of the records at 
the Rolls Chapel by Lord-keeper Sir Thomas 
Egerton on 26 May 1597. In 1597 he was 
nominated by William Brooke, lord Cobham, 
as one of his executors and trustees for es- 
tablishing his college for the poor at Cobham, 
Kent (Archeologia Cantiana, xi. 206, 210, 
214-15), and he drew up the rules for the go- | 
vernment of thecharity. He was personally 
noticed by the queen in 1601, and appointed | 





on 21 Jan. keeper of the records in the Tower. 
On4 Aug. ofthesame year he presented Eliza- | 
beth with an account of the Tower records, | 
which he called his “Pandecta Rotulorum, | 
and he has left behind a delightfully quaint | 
note oftheir conversation in the queen’s privy 
chamber. at East Greenwich (NIcCHoLs, Biblio- 
theca, vol.i. App. vi. pp. 525-6). 

Lambarde died at Westeombe on 19 Aug. | 
1601 and was buried in Greenwich Church. 
On the rebuilding of the church his monu- 
ment was removed by his son Sir Multon 
Lambarde to Sevenoaks, then as now the 
family seat. His will is printed in ‘ Archxo- 
logia Cantiana’ (v. 253-6). He married, 
first, on 11 Sept. 1570, Jane (1553-1573), 
daughter of George Multon of St. Cleres, 





Ightham, Kent; secondly, on 28 Oct. 1583, 
Sylvestra (1554-1587), widow of William 
Dallison and daughter and heiress of Robert 
Deane of Halling, Kent; and, thirdly, on 
13 April 1592, Margaret, daughter of John 
Payne of Frittenden, Kent, widow first of 
John Meryam of Boughton-Monchelsea in 
the same county, and secondly of Richard 
Reder. He had issue by his second wife 
alonethreesons and a daughter (Arche@ologia 
Cantiana, v. 247-53). 

Many of Lambarde’s manuscripts are at 
Sevenoaks, including several “Charges to 
Juries’ from 1581 to 1600, and a ‘ Treatise 
of the service called the Office of Composi- 
tions for Alienations,’ 1590 (list in NICHOLs,. 
Bibliotheca, vol. i. App. i. pp. 510-12). In 
the Cottonian manuscripts are his ‘“Collec- 
tanea ex diversis antiquis historieis Angli- 
canis’ (Vesp. A. v. i.), his ‘Cycle of Years, 
from 1571 to 1600’ (Julius, c. ix. 105),and his 
‘ Letter to Camden,’ 1585 (Julius, c. v. 9). 

[Nichols’s Bibl. Top. Brit. i. 493-532, from 
thefamily papers; Hasted’s Kent (Drake), i. 
51-2; Marvin’s Legal Bibliography ; Smith’s 
Bibliotheca Cantiana; Arch&ologia Cantiana, 


\ viil. 300, 301, 309; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual 


(Bohn), iii. 1301.] G.G 
LAMBART. [See also LAMBERrr.] 


LAMBART, CHARLES, first EARrL oF 
Cavan (1600-1660), the eldest son of Oliver 
Lambart, first baron Lambart in the Irish 
peerage [q. v.], and Hester, daughter of Sir 
William Fleetwood of Carrington Manor, 
Bedfordshire, was born in 1600. He is said to 
have been educated at Cambridge. On the 
death of his father on 23 May 1618 he became 
second Baron Lambart,and wasgivenin ward- 
shipto his mother on 26 April1619. On8 Aug. 
1622 he had a grant of 1,296 acres of land in 
Westmeath and King’s County as part of a 
scheme for the plantation of Leinster. Lam- 
bart represented Bossiney, Cornwall, in the’ 
English parliaments of 1625 and 1627, and on 
4 Nov. 1634 made his first appearance in the 
Irish House of Lords, where he frequently 
spoke. On 6 March 1627 he was appointed 
seneschal for the government of the county 
of Cavan and the town of Kells. Henceforth 
he lived in Ireland, and on 17 May 1628 he 
succeeded to the command of Lord Moore’s 
company offoot. On the outbreak of the re- 


| bellion in 1641 Lambart’sestates suffered very 


severely; in November of that year he raised 
a regiment of a thousand foot. On 12 Nov. 
1641 he was one of those appointed to confer 
with the rebels in Ulster. Lambart now be- 
came a notable commander; he was with Or- 


| monde in February 1643 at the rout of Kil- 


saghlan, and when in 1642 Sir Charles Coote 
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the elder[q. v.]left Dublin, Lambart became 
military governor, and was continued in this 
position by order of council of 12 May 1642, 
on the receipt of the news of Coote’s death. 
He was also made aprivy councillor. But he 
had difhiculties with a discontented military 
party under Sir John Temple, and with the 
civil authorities, who disliked his contempt 
for the common law and somewhat hasty 
procedure. In May 1643 he marched with 
a thousand horse into Wicklow on a foraging 





expedition. He helped to arrange the cessa- | 


tion from hostilities of 1643, its renewal in 
1644, and the examination of the Earl of 
Glamorgan in December 1645. On1 April 
1647 he was made Earl of Cavan and Vis- 
count. Kilcoursie. 


- After the reduction of Ireland by the par- | 
| Perey’s regiment, was drafted into Ireland 


liament Cavan was in poor eircumstances, 


but he had a lease granted to him of Clon- | 


tarf and Arlaine, and a pension of 30s. a 
week for himself and 12. for his wife. He 
died on 25 June 1660, and was buried in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. He married 


Jane (d. 1655), daughter of Richard, lord | 


Kobartes, and by her had a numerous family, 
of whom. Richard, the second earl, was a 
lunatie, and Oliver, the third son, surviving 
thesecond son, succeeded to thefamily estates 
under the will of his father. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, i. 353; G. E. 
C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage, art. ‘Cavan ;’ 


Gilbert’s Hist. ofthe Irish Confederation, passim; | t pıed 
| ing the last traces of rebellion in Connaught 


Carte’s Ormonde, i. 263, &e.] 
‘LAMBART, Sır OLIVER, Loro Lax- 


WW. AISA, 


BART (d. 1618), Irish administrator, sonand 


heir of Walter Lambart, esq., of Preston in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and his first 


was by profession a soldier. 
Ireland about 1580, acting.in the first in- 
stance asa volunteer. Ile served under Sir 


John Norris in the expedition conducted | 


by the deputy Sir John Perrot against the 


and falling into the hands ofthe enemy ‘he 
was'so sorely wounded that besides the loss 
of.some limbs —dextro suceiso poplite— he 
hardly was saved with life’ (State Papers, 


Ireland, Eliz. exv. 16). Proceeding to Dublin | 


for the sake of surgical assistance, he, had 
the further misfortune to be “betrayed ’ by 


and Art O’Neill; but they were anxious to 
come to terms ‚with the government, and 
Lambart was made the beareroftheir message 


to-the lord deputy (td. exii. 25). On his re- | 


covery he proceeded to England: with letters 
of- recommendation from Sir John Perrot. 
Sir.John Norris, and his uncle Sir ‚Henry 
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‚ (RusseLL and PRENDERGAST, ii. 322), 
Scots in Clandeboye in the summer of 1584, | 
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Wallop to Lord Burghley and Walsingham. 
In August 1585 he accompanied Sir John 


, Norris into the Netherlands. He was present 
, atthe captureof Doesburg in September 1586, 
‚ and was subsequently, it would appear (Cott. 
‚ Galba D. vii. ff. 71, 84,110), made governor 


of that town. In June 1591 he greatly dis- 


‚ tinguished himself at the attack on Deventer, 


but being seriously wounded at the siege of 


| Steenwyck in June 1592, he was prevented 
‚ from taking part in the campaign in France 


and obliged to proceed to Ostend (State 
Papers, Dom. 2 July 1592). In 1596 he took 
part in the expedition against Cadiz, and for 
his valour on that occasion he was knighted 
(CAMDEN, Annales). He returned to the 
Netherlands in 1597, but in 1599 his com- 
pany of 150 foot, forming part of Sir Charles 


to support the Earl of Essex in the war 
against the Earl of Tyrone. On Essex’s de- 
parture from Ireland in September, Lambart 
was made master of the camp, and subse- 
quently sergeant-major ofthearmy. In 1600- 
1601 he was actively engaged against the 
rebels in Leix and Offaly, and on the re- 
commendation of Lord Mountjoy he was on 
19 July 1601 appointed governor of Con- 
naught, when he immediately began to build 
the fort of Galway, which was finished in 
the following year. He was present at the 
siege of Kinsale, and after the capitulation of 
the Spaniards he was ‚occupied in suppress- 


(Cal. Carew M'SS. iv. passim). On 9 Sept. 
1603 he was created a privy councillor, and 
received a grant of 1007. a year in crown 
lands. ‘On the flight of the Earls of Tyrone 


‚and Tyreonnel becoming known, he was ap- 
wife, Rose, daughter of Sir Oliver Wallop, | 
He went to | 


pointed to convey official information of 
it to the king, and having ‘diligently at- 
tended to the business he came for,’ returned 
to Ireland with such “marks of the king’s 
favour, which increase his state and fortune ’ 
At 
the same time it is to be noted that in the 
document which Tyreonnel drew up of his 


| grievances Lambart is charged with having 


‘ purposely drawn the plot of the Earl’sruin ” 
(2b. ii. 374). 
Immediately on the outbreak of O’Dogh- 


, erty’s rebellion in April 1608, Lambart and 
‚ Sir Richard Wingfield were despatched to 
O’Cahan into the hands of Shane’s sons Hugh | 


the north “with all available forces both of 
horse and foot’ (id. ii. 501). On 20 May 
they arrived. at Derry, where they left a 
ward in the church, and proceeded to Birt 
Castle, three miles distant from Culmore, in 
viewing which Lambart received a slight 
bullet wound in the right shoulder (db. ii. 
541). In.the meanwhile he had succeeded, 
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by methods which, if legal, were not always 
strietly honourable (zb. iii. 397), in accu- 
mulating considerable real property in the 
county of Roscommon and elsewhere. ‚In 
1610 hisname appears in the list of ‘servitors 
thought meetto be undertakers’inthe planta- 
tion of Ulster (2. iii. 428), and he was of 
considerable assistance to Chichester in ar- 
ranging the details of that plantation. He 
had made choice of him, Chichester wrote to 
Salisbury in November, to lay the scheme 
before the English council, because, ‘ albeit 
he is not the best orator,’ “he is well ac- 
quainted with the country.and the condi- 
tion of the people, having long travelled and 
bled in the business here when it was at the 
worst, and has seen many alterations since 
he came first into the land’ (x. iii. 527). 
He returned to Ireland in April 1611, and 
the plantation being put into execution, he 
received on 26 June as his allotment two 
thousand acres in Clanmahon, co. COavan. 
From Pynnar’s ‘ Survey,’ 1618-19 (HaArRkıs, 
Hibernica), it appears that he had not only 
complied with the conditions of the planta- 
tion so far as to build a stone house and 
bawn upon it, but had"also purchased an- 
other portion of one thousand acres in the 
same preeinct. All these and other lands 
acquired by him were confirmed to his family 
by patent on 16 Feb. 1621. 
county of Cavan in the parliament of 1613, 
though his return was petitioned against by 
the Roman catholic freeholders on the ground 
thattheelection had been conducted illegally, 
and that Lambart himself did not reside in 
the eounty (ib. iv. 361, 363-4). 

In November 1614 Lambart was appointed 
to command an expedition to assist in re- 
covering the castle of Dunivaigin Islay from 
the Macdonalds, who had taken it, partly by 
stratagem, partly by force, from the constable 
Andrew Knox [gq. v. |, bishop of Raphoe. The 


expedition sailed in December, but it was 


not till the end of January 1615 that the 
weather permitted an attack to be made. On 
3 Feb. the castle surrendered (cf. Cal. Carew 
MSS. vi. 287, and RusseLL and PREN- 
- DERGAST, Cal. Irish Papers, v. 6-10). On 
21 April the king directed Chichester to 
return his royal thanks to Lambart for his 
successful management of the business, and 
on 17 Feb. 1618 he was created Lord Lam- 
bart, Baron of Cavan in the Irish peerage. 
He died 23 May in the same year in London, 
and was buried 10 June in Westminster 
Abbey. He married Hester, daughter of Sir 
William Fleetwood of Carrington Manor, 
Bedfordshire, and by her (who died 12 March 
1639, and was buried in St. Patrick's, Dublin) 


had two sons and three daughters,viz. Charles | 


He sat for the 





[g. v.], who succeeded him ; Cary, who was 
knighted and lived at Clonebirne in co. 
Roscommon, and .died in 1627 unmarried; 
Jane who :married Sir Edward Leech of 
Sauley in Derbyshire; Rose, who married, 
first, Nicholas, son and heir to Sir Nicholas 
Smith of Larkbear in Devonshire, and se- 
condly Sir Daniel Blagrave of Southeot in 
Berkshire ; and Lettice, who died young. 

Sir Oliver Lambart, though he wrote 
his name Lambert, must be distinguished 
from Captain O[swald] Lambert, who was 
wounded at the siege of Guisnes in 1558 
(CHURCHYARDE, Choise). 

[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall; Berry’s Hamp- 
shire, p. 77; Cal. State Papers, Domestic and 
Ireland; Cal. Carew MSS.; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
3rd Rep. pp. 264, 284, 4th Rep. p. 606, Sth Rep. 
p. 381; Rawlinson’s Life of Sir John Perrot; 
Motley’s United Netherlands; W. Harris’s Hiber- 
nica; Hills Plantation of Ulster; Reg. Privy 
Council, Seotland, vol. x.; Gregory’s Western 
Highlands; Trevelyan Papers (Camd. Soe.), vol. 
ili.; Camden’s Annales; COhester’s Reg. of West- 
minster Abbey.] R.D. 

LAMBART, RICHARD FORD WIL- 
LIAM,seventh EARL or CAvan (1763-1836), 
general, born 10 Sept. 1763, was only son of 
Richard, sixth earl, by his second wife, Eliza- 


| beth, eldest daughter of George Davies, a 


commissioner of the navy. He succeeded 
his father in the title 2 Nov. 1778. He was 
appointed ensign Coldstream guards 2 April 
1779, lieutenant 1781, captain-lieutenant 
1790, captain and lieutenant-colonel 23 Aug. 
1793, second major 9 May, and first major 
19 Nov. 1800, having in the meantime at- 
tained major-general’s rank in 1798. His 
name is not in the roll of the oflicers of 
his regiment who served in America (Mao- 
KINNON, vol. ii.) He was wounded at Va- 
lenciennes 3 Jan. 1793, commanded a brigade 
in Ireland (Londonderry) in 1798-9, and in 
the Ferrol expedition and before Cadiz in 
1800. He commanded a line brigade in 
Egypt in 1801, and when General Ludlow 
[see LupLow, GEORGE JAMES, third EARL 
LunLow] was removed to a brigade of the 
line on 9 Aug., Cavan succeeded to the com- 
mand of the brigade of guards. As part of 
Eyre Coote’s division the brigade was sent to 
attack Alexandria from the westward. The 
city surrendered 2 Sept. 1801. When Lord 
Hutchinson [see HeLy-HUIcHINsoN, JOHN, 
second EARL OF DONOUGHMORE] left in Oc- 
tober, Cavan succeeded to the command of 
the whole army remaining in Egypt, includ- 
ing the troops under David (afterwards Sir 
David) Baird [q. v.] Cavan held a brigade 
command in the eastern counties in England 
during the invasion alarms of 1803-4, and in 
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1805 was lieutenant-general commanding in 
the Isle of Wight. Cavan was a knight of 
the Orescent, and was one of the six oflicers, 
besides Lord Nelson, who received the dia- 
mond aigrette. He becamea full general in 
1814, and was in succession colonel-com- 
mandant of a second battalion 68th foot, and 
colonel of the 2nd West Indian and 4öth regi- 
ments. He was governor of Calshot Castle, 
Hampshire. Cavan died in London 21 Nov. 





1836. He married, first, in 1782, Honora 
Margaretta, youngest daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Henry Gould the younger [q. v.] (she 
diedin 1813); and, secondly, in 1814, Lydia, 
second daughter of William Arnold of Slats- 
wood, Isle of Wight. He left issue by both 
marriages. 

[Foster’s Peerage under ‘ Cavan;’ Mackinnon’s 
Coldstream Guards, London, 1832, vol. ii.; Gent. 
Mag. 1838, new ser. ix. 92.] H.M.C 
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